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EXTRACT  FROM  WASHINGTON’S  WILL. 

S'*  4-  <=17  3& 

Item  —  Whereas  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
enacted  in  the  year  1785,  the  Legislature  thereof  was  pleased 
(as  an  evidence  of  it’s  approbation  of  the  services  I  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  public,  during  the  Revolution  —  and  partly,  I  believe 
in  consideration  of  my  having  suggested  the  vast  advantages 
which  the  community  would  derive  from  the  extension  of  its 
Inland  navigation,  under  legislative  patronage)  to  present  me 
with  one  hundred  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  in  the 
incorporated  company  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  navigation  of  James  River  from  tide  water  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  also  with  fifty  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterl¬ 
ing  each  in  the  corporation  of  another  company  likewise  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  similar  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
River  Potomac  from  tidewater  to  Fort  Cumberland;  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  which,  although  the  offer  was  highly  honorable 
and  grateful  to  my  feelings,  was  refused,  as  inconsistent  with 
a  principle  which  I  had  adopted,  and  had  never  departed 
from,  namely  not  to  receive  pecuniary  compensation  for  any 
services  I  could  render  my  country  in  it’s  arduous  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  for  it’s  Rights ;  and  because  I  had  evaded 
similar  propositions  from  other  States  in  the  Union  —  adding 
to  this  refusal  however  an  intimation,  that,  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Legislature  to  permit  me  to  appropriate  the 
said  shares  to  public  uses ,  .1  would  receive  them  on  those  terms 
with  due  sensibility  —  and  this  it  having  consented  to  in  flatter¬ 
ing  terms,  as  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  law  and  sundry  reso- 


Unions,  in  the  most  ample  and  honorable  manner,  I  proceed 
after  this  recital  for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  case 
to  declare  — 

That  as  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with 
me  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before  their 
minds  were  formed  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas 
of  the  happiness  of  their  own,  contracting  too  frequently  not 
only  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagence,  but  principles  un¬ 
friendly  to  Republican  Governm’t  and  to  the  true  and  genuine 
liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely  overcome. 
—  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  Empire, 
thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  state  prejudices  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit, 
from  our  national  councils  —  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is,  (in  my  esti¬ 
mation)  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure  than  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
youth  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  might  be 
sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education  in  all  the  branches 
of  polite  literature  in  arts  and  sciences  —  in  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  principles  of  Politics  and  good  Government  and 
(as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment)  by  asso¬ 
ciating  with  each  other  and  forming  friendships  in  Juvenile 
years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from 
those  local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have 
just  been  mentioned  and  which  when  carried  to  excess  are 
never  failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  Public  mind  and 
pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country  :  —  under 
these  impressions  so  fully  dilated, — 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares 
which  I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia)  towards  the  endowment  of 
a  University  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Government, 
if  that  Government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand 
towards  it, —  and  until  such  seminary  is  established,  and  the 
funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  for  its  support, 
my  further  will  and  desire  is  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
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shall  whenever  the  dividends  are  made  be  laid  out  in  purchas¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia  or  some  other  Bank  at  the 
discretion  of  my  Executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure. 
And  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of  such  Stock 
is  to  be  vested  in  more  Stock  and  so  on  until  a  sum  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even 
if  no  aid  or  e?icouraged  is  given  by  Legislative  authority  or  from 
any  other  source. 

Item  —  The  hundred  shares  which  I  held  in  the  James 
River  Company  I  have  given  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity  to 
and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  the 
County  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgo. 


TO  JOHN  ADAMS,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Dear  Sir, 


Saturday,  27  November,  1794. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  papers  herewith  enclosed 
more  than  a  hasty  reading,  returning  them  without  delay,  that 
you  may  offer  the  perusal  of  them  to  whomsoever  you  shall 
think  proper.  The  picture,  drawn  in  them,  of  the  Genevese  is 
really  interesting  and  affecting.  The  proposition  of  transplant¬ 
ing  the  members  entire  of  the  university  of  that  place  to 
America,  with  the  requisition  of  means  to  establish  the  same, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  emigration,  is  impor¬ 
tant,  requiring  more  consideration  than  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment  I  am  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  has  always  been  my  decided  opinion  ;  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in  the  Federal  City  has 
long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of ;  but  how  far  matured, 
or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners, 
who  may  not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated 
therein,  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ; 
or,  indeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are  attainable. 

My  opinion,  with  respect  to  emigration,  is,  that  except  of 
useful  mechanics,  and  some  particular  descriptions  of  men  or 
professions,  there  is  no  need  of  encouragement ;  while  the 
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policy  or  advantage  of  its  taking  place  in  a  body  (I  mean  the 
settling  of  them  in  a  body)  may  be  much  questioned  ;  for  by  so 
doing  they  retain  the  language,  habits,  and  principles,  good  or 
bad,  which  they  bring  with  them.  Whereas,  by  an  intermixture 
with  our  people,  they  or  their  descendants  get  assimilated  to 
our  customs,  measures,  and  laws  ;  in  a  word,  soon  become  one 
people. 

I  shall,  at  any  leisure  hour  after  the  session  is  fairly  opened, 
take  pleasure  in  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  you  on  this 
subject,  being  with  much  esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  EDMUND  RANDOLPH,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

~  Philadelphia,  is  December,  1794. 

Dear  Sir, 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  namely,  the 
Virginia  Assembly  being  in  session,  and  a  plan  being  on  foot 
for  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning  upon  an  extensive  scale 
in  the  Federal  City,  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  and  Mr.  Madison 
would  endeavour  to  mature  the  measures,  which  will  be  proper 
for  me  to  pursue,*  in  order  to  bring  my  designs  into  view  as 
soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  youfselves. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  enclosed,  or  sentiments  similar  to 
them,  are  proper  to  be  engrafted  in  the  communications,  which 
are  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  or  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  named  as  trustees  of  the  seminary  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  established  in  the  Federal  City ;  but,  as  it  is  an 
extract  of  what  is  contained  in  my  Will  on  this  subject,  I  send 
it  merely  for  consideration. 

The  shares  in  the  different  navigations  are  to  be  located  and 
applied  in  the  manner,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

„  Philadelphia,  2S  January,  1795. 

LrENTLEMEN, 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  conversation ;  but,  in 

*  In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  shares  in  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Navigation, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Virginia,  and  which  he  proposed  to  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  education  within  the  State. 
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what  manner  it  is  proposed  to  commence  this  important  insti¬ 
tution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress  is  made  in 
it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere 
regret  with  me,  that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should 
be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circumstances, 
who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to 
republican  government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard 
attending  ardent  and  susceptible  minds,  from  being  too  strongly 
and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favor  of  other  political  systems, 
before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted, 
by  which  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught 
in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby  embracing  all  the  advantages  of 
European  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  liberal 
knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the 
exigencies  of  public  as  well  as  private  life  ;  and  (which  with  me 
is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth 
from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising  republic,  contributing 
from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to  the 
removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise 
from  local  circumstances. 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages 
which  in  other  respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for 
such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted  upon  a  scale 
as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  towards  the  endowment 
of  it. 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fifty  shares,  when  the 
navigation  is  in  full  operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjec¬ 
tured;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  can  form  as  good 
a  judgment  as  myself. 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the 
persons  are,  who  have  taken  or  are  disposed  to  take  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  whom 
I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
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Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency 
in  bringing  the  matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I 
now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper  course.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect, 
they  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium 
for  disclosing  these  my  intentions ;  because  it  appears  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I  see 
no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose.  For  these 
reasons,  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  address,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  being,  Gentlemen,  &c. 


TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


Dear  Sir, 


Philadelphia,  15  March,  1795. 


I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo  ;*  but  not  at  so  early 
a  period  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  date  of  it.  My 
mind  has  always  been  more  disposed  to  apply  the  shares  in 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers,  which 
were  left  to  my  disposal  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  university  in  the  United  States,  than  to 
any  other  object  it  had  contemplated.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  and  understanding  that  other  means  are  in  embryo  for 
establishing  so  useful  a  seminary  in  the  Federal  City,  I  did,  on 
the  28th  of  January  last,  announce  to  the  commissioners 
thereof  my  intention  of  vesting  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  I 
hold  under  that  act  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  as  an 
additional  means  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  provided  it 
should  be  adopted  upon  a  scale  so  liberal  as  to  extend  to  and 
embrace  a  complete  system  of  education. 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference 
over  all  other  places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  on  account  of  its  being  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws  and  policy  of  it 
must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof. 
Secondly,  because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half 
(or  near  it)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Common- 


*  Respecting  a  plan  of  several  professors  of  Geneva  for  migrating  to  the  United  States. 
See  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  xi.  of  Sparks's  edition  of  Washington’s 
writings. 
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wealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  the  State  not  inconvenient 
thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the  endowment,  it 
would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result 
from  the  jurisdiction  which  the  general  government  will  have 
over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would  possess.  And,  lastly,  as 
this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of  education 
and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it 
will  afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates 
in  Congress,  and  thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the 
application  of  the  James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at 
the  same  place  ;  but,  considering  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive 
of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a 
seminary  within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated 
your  proposition.  I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  following  considerations. 
First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan  would 
be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would 
enable  any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M. 
D’lvernois.  Secondly,  the  propriety  of  transplanting  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  several  reasons; 
among  others,  because  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters, 
nor  all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again, 
having  been  at  variance  with  the  levelling  party  of  their  own 
country,  the  measure  might  be  considered  as  an  aristocratical 
movement  by  more  than  those  who,  without  any  just  cause 
that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aris¬ 
tocracy.  And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the 
first  professors  in  other  countries  from  a  participation,  among 
whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Scotland,  in 
this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

Something,  but  of  what  nature  I  am  unable  to  inform  you, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Adams  to  M.  D’lvernois.  Never 
having  viewed  my  intended  donation  as  more  than  a  part  of 
the  means  that  were  to  Set  this  establishment  on  foot,  I  did 
not  incline  to  go  too  far  in  the  encouragement  of  professors, 
before  the  plan  should  assume  a  more  formal  shape,  much  less 
to  induce  an  entire  college  to  migrate.  The  enclosed  is  the 
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answer  I  have  received  from  the  commissioners ;  from  which, 
and  the  ideas  I  have  here  expressed,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  on  the  best  communication  to  be  made  to  M.  D’lvernois. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fufil- 
ment  of  what  is  therein  engaged ;  and,  if  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject,  should  view  it  in  the  same 
light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added  thereto; 
for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred 
to  two  imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares 
in  both  navigations,  is  more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  suc¬ 
ceed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate  ;  which  is,  in  a  few  words,  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  country 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles 
and  habits  unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed, 
and  not  easily  discarded.  Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own, 
as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them  in  the  same  semi¬ 
nary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unreason¬ 
able  jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair 
the  harmony  of  the  Union.  With  very  great  esteem,  I  am,  &c. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  me  the  communications  of 
M.  D’lvernois  ;  but  I  said  nothing  to  him  of  my  intended  dona¬ 
tion  towards  fhe  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal 
District.  My  wishes  would  be  to  fix  this  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac  River;  but  this  would  not  embrace  or  accord 
with  those  other  means,  which  are  proposed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment. 


TO  ROBERT  BROOKE,  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA. 
gIR  Philadelphia,  16  March,  1795. 

Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to 
submit  to  my  disposal  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  James  River  Company,  it  has  been  my  anxious 
desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most  worthy  of  public 
regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of 
the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  injustice  to 
many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
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that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among 
other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the 
value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do 
the  exigencies  of  public  and  private  life  demand  it,  but,  if  it 
should  ever  be  apprehended  that  prejudice  would  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious 
remedy  will  be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  part  under  such 
circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  colli¬ 
sion  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the  direction  of  truth, 
philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented,  that  a  university  corresponding  with 
these  ideas  is  contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and 
that  it  will  receive  considerable  endowments.  This  position  is 
so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient  to  Virginia,  by 
whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
the  Federal  District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  con¬ 
veniences,  that  I  have  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares 
in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  that  the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company 
should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  object  in  some  part  of  that 
State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at 
such  place  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe,  that  a  seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but 
yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  university,  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen. 
The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science 
may  pass  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  university, 
and  the  former  by  a  due  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative 
with  the  latter. 

I  cannot  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares 
were  conferred  on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more 
important  than  when  they  are  divided ;  and  I  have  been  con¬ 
strained  from  concentring  them  in  the  same  place,  merely  by 
my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with 
a  great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  be¬ 
fore  that  honorable  body,  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that  I 
may  appropriate  the  James  River  shares  to  the  place  which 
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they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again  accept  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have 
favored  me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum 
in  the  United  States  as  a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity, 
and  a  preparatory  seminary.  With  great  consideration  and 
respect,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.# 


TO  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


,  ,  0  Philadelphia,  i  September,  1706. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

About  the  middle  of  last  week  I  wrote  to  you;  and  that  it 
might  escape  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  (for  some  of  my  letters 
have  lately  been  pried  into),  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  it 
under  a  cover  to  Mr.  Jay. 

Since  then,  revolving  on  the  paper  that  was  inclosed  therein, 
on  the  various  matters  it  contained,  and  on  the  first  expression 
of  the  advice  or  recommendation  which  was  given  in  it,  I  have 
regretted  that  another  subject  (which  in  my  estimation  is  of 
interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this  country)  was  not 
touched  upon  also ;  —  I  mean  education  generally,  as  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and  giving  just  ways  of 
thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment  of 
a  university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles-lettres ;  and  where  those  who  were  dis- 


*  This  letter  was  accordingly  communicated  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  the  Assembly 
at  their  next  session,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed. 

“  In  the  House  of  Delegates,  i  December,  1795. 

“  Whereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political  prejudices  disadvantageous 
to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  unnecessary 
and  avoided ; 

“  Resolved,  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal  City,  where 
the  youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled,  and  their  course  of  education  finished, 
deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

“And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the  James  River 
and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
great,  eminent,  and  unrivalled  services  he  had  rendered  to  this  commonwealth,  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  world  at  large,  in  support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it 
was  their  wish  and  desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best ;  and 
whereas,  the  present  General  Assembly  retain  the  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism ; 

“  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of  the  afore¬ 
said  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  be  erected  in  the  Federal 
City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard,  and  of  the  approbation  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth. 

“  Resolved,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  James 
River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he  may  deem  most  con¬ 
venient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 


posed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the 
seat  of  the  general  government)  where  the  legislature  would  be 
in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the 
nation  of  course  would  be  discussed,  they  would  lay  the  surest 
foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  that  the  juvenal  period  of  life,  when  friendships 
are  formed,  and  habits  established,  that  will  stick  by  one  ;  the 
youth  or  young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
would  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees  discover 
that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  preju¬ 
dices  which  one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against  another 
part :  —  of  course,  sentiments  of  more  liberality  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  country  would  result  from  it.  What  but  the 
mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  rubbed  off  these  impressions  ?  A  century,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse,  would  not  have  accomplished  what  the 
seven  years’  association  in  arms  did ;  but  that  ceasing,  preju¬ 
dices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be  eradi¬ 
cated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  inter¬ 
course  of  characters  in  early  life,— who,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels  of  this  country  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  it. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to 
my  early  communications  to  Congress ;  and  to  prove  how 
seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  since,  and  how  well  disposed 
I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contribute  my  aid  towards  carry¬ 
ing  the  measure  into  effect,  I  inclose  you  the  extract  of  a  letter 
from  me  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the 
navigation  is  in  complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be 
in  less  than  two  years),  will  amount  to  ^1200  to  ^1500  sterl¬ 
ing  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing  fund.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  federal  city  have  talked  of  doing  something 
handsome  towards  it  likewise  ;  and  if  Congress  would  appro¬ 
priate  some  of  the  western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  of  the  most  permanent  and  increasing  sort,  might  be 
so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in  Europe  to 
conduct  it. 
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Let  me  pray  you,  therefore  to  introduce  a  section  in  the 
address  expressive  of  these  sentiments,  and  recommendatory 
of  the  measure,  without  any  mention,  however,  of  my  proposed 
personal  contribution  to  the  plan. 

Such  a  section  would  come  in  very  properly  after  the  one 
which  relates  to  our  religious  obligations,  or  in  a  preceding 
part,  as  one  of  the  recommendatory  measures  to  counteract 
the  evils  arising  from  geographical  discriminations.  With  af¬ 
fectionate  regard,  I  am  always. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

„  Mount  Vernon,  21  October,  1706. 

Gentlemen,  j 

According  to  my  promise,  I  have  given  the  several  matters, 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  the  best  considera¬ 
tion  I  am  able.  The  following  is  the  result;  subject,  however, 
to  alterations,  if  upon  fuller  investigation  and  the  discussion 
I  mean  to  have  with  you  on  these  topics  on  my  way  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  should  find  cause  therefor. 

Had  not  those  obstacles  opposed  themselves  to  it,  which  are 
enumerated  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  I  should,  for  reasons 
which  are  now  unnecessary  to  assign,  have  given  a  decided 
preference  to  the  site  which  was  first  had  in  contemplation  for 
a  university  in  the  Federal  City.  But,  as  these  obstacles 
appear  to  be  insurmountable,  the  next  best  site  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  square  surrounded  by  numbers 
twenty-one,  twenty-two,  thirty-four,  forty-five,  sixty  to  sixty- 
three,  and  I  decide  in  favor  of  it  accordingly. 

Conceiving,  if  there  be  space  sufficient  to  afford  it,  that  a 
botanical  garden  would  be  a  good  appendage  to  the  institution 
of  a  university,  part  of  this  square  might  be  applied  to  that 
purpose.  If  inadequate,  and  the  square,  designated  in  the 
plan  of  Major  L’Enfant  for  a  marine  hospital,  is  susceptible 
of  that  institution  and  a  botanical  garden  also,  ground  there 
might  be  appropriated  to  this  use.  If  neither  will  admit  of  it, 
I  see  no  solid  objection  against  commencing  this  work  within 
the  President’s  square,  it  being  previously  understood  that  it 
is  not  to  be  occupied  for  this  purpose  beyond  a  certain  period, 
or  until  circumstances  would  enable  or  induce  the  public  to 
improve  it  into  pleasure-walks. 


Although  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  all  the  squares,  excepting  those  of  the  Capitol  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  designated  for  public  purposes,  are  subject  to  such 
appropriations  as  will  best  accommodate  public  views  ;  yet  it 
is  and  always  has  been  my  belief,  that  it  would  impair  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  ought  to  be  had  in  the  public,  to  convert  them 
to  private  uses,  or  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise  than  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  individuals.  The  plan  which  has  been  exhibited  to, 
and  dispersed  through,  all  parts  of  the  world,  gives  strong 
indications  of  a  different  design  ;  and  an  innovation  in  one 
instance  would  lay  the  foundation  for  applications  in  many, 
and  produce  consequences  which  cannot  be  foreseen  nor 
perhaps  easily  remedied.  My  doubts,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  designating  the  square  on  the  Eastern  Branch  for  a  marine 
hospital,  did  not  proceed  from  an  idea  that  it  might  be  con¬ 
verted,  advantageously,  into  salable  lots,  but  from  the  utility 
of  having  an  hospital  in  the  city  at  all.  Finding,  however, 
that  it  is  usual  in  other  countries  to  have  them  there,  the 
practice,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  founded  in  convenience ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  difficult  to  procure  a  site  out  of  the  city,  which 

I  would  answer  the  purpose,  I  confirm  the  original  idea  of 
placing  it  where  it  is  marked  in  L’Enfant’s  plan. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe,  if  foreign  states  are  inclined  to 
erect  buildings  for  their  representatives  near  the.  government 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  sites  for  these  buildings  had 
better  be  left  to  the  choice  of  their  respective  ministers.  For, 
besides  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  adduced  against 
innovations,  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  ground  so  low  as 
that  in  the  Capitol  square,  west  of  the  building,  would  be  their 
choice.  To  fix  them  there,  then,  might  be  the  means  of 
defeating  the  object  altogether. 

As  the  business  of  the  executive  officers  will  be  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  with  the  President,  sites  for  their  offices  ought 
to  be  convenient  to  his  residence.  But,  as  the  identical  spots 
can  be  better  chosen  on  the  ground,  with  the  plan  of  the  city 
before  me,  than  by  the  latter  alone,  I  will  postpone  this  deci¬ 
sion  until  my  arrival  therein ;  as  I  shall  also  do  other  appro¬ 
priations  of  public  squares,  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  the 
matter  up  before  my  return  to  Philadelphia. 

It  might  be  well  to  amplify  on  those  subjects  which  you 
conceive  ought  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  or  the  national 
council,  and  to  suggest  the  mode  which  you  may  have  con- 
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templated  as  best  for  the  purpose,  against  my  arrival,  which, 
probably,  will  be  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next.  With  great 
esteem,  I  am,  &rc. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

~  Philadelphia,  i  December,  1706. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  Letter  of  the  25th  ulto.  came  to  hand  on  Tuesday  last; 
but  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  it  an  earlier  acknowledg¬ 
ment  :  —  and  now  I  must  do  it  without  resorting  to  papers  (to 
be  perfectly  correct.) —  The  pressure  of  my  business  with  the 
different  Departments,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  — 
and  my  own  preparation  for  that  event,  leaves  me  but  little 
time  to  attend  to  other  matters. 

The  discontents  with. which  you  are  assailed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  proprietors  in  the  Federal  City,  must,  unquestionably,  be 
very  disagreeable  and  troublesome  to  you,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  irksome  to  me. 

In  the  case  however  before  us,  I  conceive  Mr„  Corachichi 
might  have  received  a  definitive  answer,  without  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Executive.  On  what  part  of  the  Contract  with 
Greenleaf  he  has  founded  an  opinion  that  a  site  was  designated 
for  a  University,  and  has  built  his  complaints  —  or  how  it 
came  to  pass,  that  any  allusion  to  such  a  measure  should  have 
found  its  way  into  that  contract,  I  have  no  more  recollection 
than  I  have  a  conception,  of  what  could  have  induced  it ;  —  for 
your  clerk  has  omitted  sending  the  Extract. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  or  to  say  the  least,  it  has  been 
always  understood  by  me,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  Federal  City  depended  upon  several  contingencies; 
—  one  of  which,  and  a  material  one  too  —  was  donations  for 
the  purpose.  Until  lately,  this  business  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  wishes  of  its  advocates,  although 
these  wishes  were  accompanied  generally  with  expressions  of 
what  might  be  expected ;  and  whenever  the  names  of  Mr. 
Blodget  and  the  proprietors  of  that  vicinity  were  mentioned 
in  relation  to  this  business  the  idea  (expressed  or  implied) 
always  was  —  that  they  meant  to  give  the  ground. 

Is  this  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corachichi  relative  to  the  object 
he  is  now  contending  for  ?  if  it  is,  and  a  sufficient  space  of 
ground,  on  these  terms,  can  be  obtained  there  for  this  purpose. 
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without  interfering  with  the  property  of  Orphans,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  University  ought  to  be  placed  there. —  But,  if  this 
is  not  the  design,  can  that  Gentleman,  or  any  other  expect  that 
the  public  will  buy  (for  an  exchange  is  a  purchase,  and  may  be 
of  the  most  troublesome  kind)  when  it  has  unappropriated 
ground  nearly  as  convenient?  —  and  why  do  this?  —  because  a 
site  has  been  loosely  talked  of,  because  a  proprietor  to  enhance 
the  sale  of  his  property  has  colored  the  advantages  of  it  as 
highly  as  he  could, —  and  because  the  purchaser,  omitting  to 
investigate  matters  beforehand,  wants  the  public  to  encounter 
an  expence  —  it  is  unable  to  bear  —  by  way  of  redress  for  his 
own  incaution. —  For  what  would  have  been  the  answer  of  the 
Commissioners,  if  he  had  previously  applied  to  them,  to  know 
if  a  University  would  be  placed  where  he  is  now  contending 
for?  —  Certainly,  that  he  ought  not  to  calculate  upon  it. —  If 
that  would  have  been  the  answer  then  (and  unless  there  are 
facts  which  have  escaped  my  recollection)  I  can  conceive  ho 
other  could  have  been  given,  it  is  not  inapplicable  at  present. 

A  University  was  not  even  contemplated  by  Major  L’Enfant 
in  the  plan  of  the  city  which  was  laid  before  Congress  ;  taking 
its  origin  from  another  source. —  This  plan  you  shall  receive 
by  the  first  safe  hand  who  may  be  going  to  the  Federal  City. — 
By  it  you  may  discover  (tho’  almost  obliterated)  the  directions 
given  to  the  Engraver  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  pencil,  what 
parts  to  omit. —  The  principle  on  which  it  was  done  I  have 
communicated  to  you  on  more  occasions  than  one.  With 
esteem  &c. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  the  ex¬ 
tract,  omitted  to  be  enclosed  in  your  letter  of  the  25th  ulto. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  it  before. — 
Nor  do  I  see  any  cause  to  change  my  opinion  since  I  have 
done  so,  unless  upon  the  condition  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  this  letter  —  that  is,  receiving  the  ground  for  the  pur¬ 
posed  site,  as  a  donation. 


from  Washington’s  speech  to  congress,  December  7,  1796. 

I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and  also  a  military  academy. 
The  desirableness  of  both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased 
with  every  new  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  that  I  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling  your  attention  to  them. 
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The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be 
fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con¬ 
tributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country, 
much  to  its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable 
and  useful;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command 
the  ablest  professors,  in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for 
the  institution  contemplated,  though  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education 
of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The 
more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the 
greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union;  and  a  primary  object  of 
such  a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the 
science  of  government.  In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be 
equally  important,  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to 
patronize  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  ? 


The  project  of  a  national  university  was  a  favorite  project  with  Washington  during  all 
his  later  years.  Broached  in  his  early  communications  to  Congress,  it  soon  found  important 
and  frequent  place  in  his  letters  and  addresses.  It  became  more  definite  as  he  considered 
the  public  use  to  which  he  should  put  the  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  presented  him 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  consideration  of  his  sendees  in  organizing  that  company  to  pro¬ 
mote  communication  with  the  Great  West.  See,  with  reference  to  this,  Washington’s  Letter 
to  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  notes,  in  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  16.  He  desired  to  introduce 
a  section  recommending  the  national  university  into  his  Farewell  Address  (see  his  ietter  to 
Hamilton  in  this  leaflet);  but  Hamilton  persuaded  him  to  put  this  instead  into  his  last 
speech  to  Congress,— although,  in  respecting  Hamilton’s  advice,  he  wrote  him  as  follows: 
“To  be  candid,  I  much  question  whether  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature  will  have  a 
better  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  in  some  shape  or 
another,  at  the  closing  scenes  of  ray  political  exit.  My  object  for  proposing  to  insert  it  where 
I  did  (if  not  improper)  was  to  set  the  people  ruminating  on  the  importance  of  the  measure  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.”  See  Binney’s  Inquiry  into  the  Formation 
of  Washington' s  Farewell  Address,  pp.  63,  64.  The  Potomac  stock  wdiich  Washington  left 
in  his  will  tow'ard  the  endowment  of  the  national  university  unhappily  never  became  pro¬ 
ductive.  But  in  our  own  time  the  demand  for  a  national  university  at  Washington  has  be¬ 
come  frequent  and  strong,  and  is  supported  by  the  same  arguments  which  Washington  used 
a  hundred  years  ago.  See  the  various  addresses  and  articles  by  President  Andrew  I  >.  White, 
President  Jordan,  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  and  other  leading  educators.  “It  would  seem,” 
says  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  “  as  though,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  lines  of  our  public 
policy  lead  back  to  Washington,  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome.”  See  Professor  Adams’s  paper 
on  George  Washington  s  l nterest  in  W ester u  Lands,  the  Potomac  Company,  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  University,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  H istorical  and  Political 
Science,  iii.  1;  also  his  address  ( Feb.  22,  i88g)  on  The  Encouragement  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  the  Old  South  Essays  in  1889  wras  Washington's 
I  nterest  in  the  Cause  of  Education ;  consider  especially  his  project  of  a  National  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  two  prize  essays  upon  this  subject  have  been  published, —  that  by  Miss  Caroline  C. 
Stecker  in  a  pamphlet,  w'hich  can  be  procured  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House;  that  by 
Miss  Julia  K.  Ordvvay  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  May,  1890. 
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GALEACIUS  SECUNDUS*  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BRAD¬ 
FORD,  ESQ.,  GOVERNOUR  OF  PLYMOUTH  COLONY. 

Omnium  Somnos  illius  vigilantia  defend  it;  omnium  otiutn,  illius  Labor; 

omnium  Delitias,  illius  Indust ria ;  omnium  vacationem ,  illius  occupation 

§  1.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  observation,  that  although 
Yorkshire  be  one  of  the  largest  shires  in  England  ;  yet,  for  all 
the  fires  of  martyrdom  which  were  kindled  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary,  it  afforded  no  more  fuel  than  one  poor  Leaf; 
namely,  John  Leaf,  an  apprentice,  who  suffered  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Reformation  at  the  same  time  and  stake  with  the 
famous  John  Bradford.  But  when  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  would  not  admit  the  Reformation  of  worship  to  proceed 
unto  those  degrees,  which  were  proposed  and  pursued  by  no 
small  number  of  the  faithful  in  those  days,  Yorkshire  was  not 
the  least  of  the  shires  in  England  that  afforded  suffering  wit¬ 
nesses  thereunto.  The  Churches  there  gathered  were  quickly 
molested  with  such  a  raging  persecution,  that  if  the  spirit  of 
separation  in  them  did  carry  them  unto  a  further  extream  than 
it  should  have  done,  one  blameable  cause  thereof  will  be 
found  in  the  extremity  of  that  persecution.  Their  troubles 
made  that  cold  country  too  hot  for  them,  so  that  they  were 
under  a  necessity  to  seek  a  retreat  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
yet  the  watchful  malice  and  fury  of  their  adversaries  rendred 

*The  second  shield-bearer. 

t  His  watchfulness  guards  others’  slumbers;  his  toil  secures  others’  rest;  hist  diligence 
protects  others’  enjoyments;  his  constant  application,  others'  leisure. 
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it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  find  what  they  sought.  For 
them  to  leave  their  native  soil,  their  lands  and  their  friends, 
and  go  into  a  strange  place,  where  they  must  hear  foreign 
language,  and  live  meanly  and  hardly,  and  in  other  employ¬ 
ments  than  that  of  husbandry,  wherein  they  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  these  must  needs  have  been  such  discouragements  as 
could  have  been  conquered  by  none,  save  those  who  “  sought 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.” 
But  that  which  would  have  made  these  discouragements  the 
more  unconquerable  unto  an  ordinary  faith,  was  the  terrible 
zeal  of  their  enemies  to  guard  all  ports,  and  search  all  ships, 
that  none  of  them  should  be  carried  off.  I  will  not  relate 
the  sad  things  of  this  kind  then  seen  and  felt  by  this  people  of 
God ;  but  only  exemplifie  those  trials  with  one  short  story. 
Divers  of  this  people  having  hired  a  Dutchman,  then  lying 
at  Hull,  to  carry  them  over  to  Holland,  he  promised  faithfully 
to  take  them  in  between  Grimsly  and  Hull ;  but  they  coming 
to  the  place  a  day  or  two  too  soon,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
multitude  alarmed  the  officers  of  the  town  adjoining,  who  came 
with  a  great  body  of  soldiers  to  seize  upon  them.  Now  it 
happened  that  one  boat  full  of  men  had  been  carried  aboard, 
while  the  women  were  yet  in  a  bark  that  lay  aground  in  a 
creek  at  low  water.  The  Dutchman  perceiving  the  storm  that 
was  thus  beginning  ashore,  swore  by  the  sacrament  that  he 
would  stay  no  longer  for  any  of  them ;  and  so  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  fair  wind  then  blowing,  he  put  out  to  sea  for  Zealand. 
The  women  thus  left  near  Grimsly-common,  bereaved  of  their 
husbands,  who  had  been  hurried  from  them,  and  forsaken  of 
their  neighbours,  of  whom  none  durst  in  this  fright  stay  with 
them,  were  a  very  rueful  spectacle ;  some  crying  for  fear ,  some 
shaking  for  cold,  all  dragged  by  troops  of  armed  and  angry 
men  from  one  Justice  to  another,  till  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  them,  they  even  dismissed  them  to  shift  as  well  as  they 
could  for  themselves.  But  by  their  singular  afflictions ,  and  by 
their  Christian  behaviours,  the  cause  for  which  they  exposed 
themselves  did  gain  considerably.  In  the  mean  time,  the  men 
at  sea  found  reason  to  be  glad  that  their  families  were  not  with 
them,  for  they  were  surprized  with  aji  horrible  tempest,  which 
held  them  for  fourteen  days  together,  in  seven  whereof  they 
saw  not  sun,  moon  or  star,  but  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  mariners  often  despaired  of  life,  and  once  with 
doleful  shrieks  gave  over  all,  as  thinking  the  vessel  was  foun- 
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dred  :  but  the  vessel  rose  again,  and  when  the  mariners  with 
sunk  hearts  often  cried  out,  “We  sink  !  we  sink  !  ”  the  passen¬ 
gers,  without  such  distraction  of  mind,  even  while  the  water 
was  running  into  their  mouths  and  ears,  would  cheerfully 
shout,  “Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save!  Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst 
save  !  ”  And  the  Lord  accordingly  brought  them  at  last  safe 
unto  their  desired  haven  :  and  not  long  after  helped  their  dis¬ 
tressed  relations  thither  after  them,  where  indeed  they  found 
upon  almost  all  accounts  a  new  world,  but  a  world  in  which 
they  found  that  they  must  live  like  strangers  and  pilgrims. 

§  2.  Among  those  devout  people  was  our  William  Bradford, 
who  was  born  Anno  1588  [9],  in  an  obscure  village  called  Ans- 
terfield,*  where  the  people  were  as  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
as  the  Jews  do  seem  to  have  been  with  part  of  it  in  the  days 
of  Josiah  ;  a  most  ignorant  and  licentious  people ,  and  like  unto 
their  priest.  Here,  and  in  some  other  places,  he  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  inheritance  left  him  of  his  honest  parents,  who  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  cast  him  on  the  education,  first 
of  his  grand  parents,  and  then  of  his  uncles,  who  devoted  him, 
like  his  ancestors,  unto  the  affairs  of  husbandry.  Soon  a  long 
sickness  kept  him,  as  he  would  afterwards  thankfully  say,  from 
the  vanities  of  youth ,  and  made  him  the  fitter  for  what  he  was 
afterwards  to  undergo.  When  he  was  about  a  dozen  vears 
old,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  cause  great  impres¬ 
sions  upon  him  ;  and  those  impressions  were  much  assisted 
and  improved,  when  he  came  to  enjoy  Mr.  Richard  Clifton’s 
illuminating  ministry,  not  far  from  his  abode ;  he  was  then 
also  further  befriended,  by  being  brought  into  the  company 
and  fellowship  of  such  as  were  then  called  professors ;  though 
the  young  man  that  brought  him  into  it  did  after  became  a 
prophane  and  wicked  apostate.  Nor  could  the  wrath  of  his 
uncles,  nor  the  scoff  of  his  neighbours,  now  turned  upon  him, 
as  one  of  the  Puritans,  divert  him  from  his  pious  inclinations. 

§  3.  At  last,  beholding  how  fearfully  the  evangelical  and 
apostolical  church-form,  whereinto  the  churches  of  the  primitive 
times  were  cast  by  the  good  spirit  of  God,  had  been  deformed 
by  the  apostacy  of  the  succeeding  times ;  and  what  little  prog¬ 
ress  the  Reformation  had  yet  made  in  many  parts  of  Christen¬ 
dom  towards  its  recovery,  he  set  himself  by  reading,  by  dis¬ 
course,  by  prayer,  to  learn  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  communion  of  the  parish-assemblies,  and  en- 


*  Austerfield. 
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gage  with  some  society  of  the  faithful,  that  should  keep  close 
unto  the  written  word  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  their  worship. 
And  after  many  distresses  of  mind  concerning  it,  he  took  up 
a  very  deliberate  and  understanding  resolution,  of  doing  so  ; 
which  resolution  he  chearfully  prosecuted,  although  the  pro¬ 
voked  rage  of  his  friends  tried  all  the  ways  imaginable  to  re¬ 
claim  him  from  it,  unto  all  of  whom  his  answer  was  : 

“  Were  I  like  to  endanger  my  life,  or  consume  my  estate  by  any  un¬ 
godly  courses,  your  counsels  to  me  were  very  seasonable ;  but  you  know 
that  I  have  been  diligent  and  provident  in  my  calling,  and  not  only  desir¬ 
ous  to  augment  what  I  have,  but  also  to  enjoy  it  in  your  company;  to  part 
from  which  will  be  as  great  a  cross  as  can  befal  me.  Nevertheless,  to  keep 
a  good  conscience,  and  walk  in  such  a  way  as  God  has  prescribed  in  his 
Word,  is  a  thing  which  I  must  prefer  before  you  all,  and  above  life  it  self. 
Wherefore,  since  ’tis  for  a  good  cause  that  I  am  like  to  suffer  the  disasters 
which  you  lay  before  me,  you  have  no  causa  to  be  either  angry  with  me,  or 
sorry  for  me ;  yea,  I  am  not  only  willing  to  part  with  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  me  in  this  world  for  this  cause,  but  I  am  also  thankful  that  God 
has  given  me  an  heart  to  do,  and  will  accept  me  so  to  suffer  for  him.” 

Some  lamented  him,  some  derided  him,  all  disswaded  him  : 
nevertheless,  the  more  they  did  it,  the  more  fixed  he  was  in  his 
purpose  to  seek  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  where  they 
should  be  dispensed  with  most  of  the  commanded  purity ;  and 
the  sudden  deaths  of  the  chief  relations  which  thus  lay  at  him, 
quickly  after  convinced  him  what  a  folly  it  had  been  to  have 
quitted  his  profession,  in  expectation  of  any  satisfaction  from 
them.  So  to  Holland  he  attempted  a  removal. 

§  4.  Having  with  a  great  company  of  Christians  hired  a  ship 
to  transport  them  for  Holland,  the  master  perfidiously  betrayed 
them  into  hands  of  those  persecutors,  who  rifled  and  ransacked 
their  goods,  and  clapped  their  persons  into  prison  at  Boston, 
where  they  lay  for  a  month  together.  But  Mr.  Bradford  being 
a  young  man  of  about  eighteen,  was  dismissed  sooner  than  the 
rest,  so  that  within  a  while  he  had  opportunity  with  some 
others  to  get  over  to  Zealand,  through  perils ,  both  by  land  and 
sea  not  inconsiderable;  where  he  was  not  lon^  ashore  ere  a 
viper  seized  on  his  hand  —  that  is,  an  officer  —  who  carried 
him  unto  the  magistrates,  unto  whom  an  envious  passenger 
had  accused  him  as  having  fled  out  of  England.  When  the 
magistrates  understood  the  true  cause  of  his  coming  thither, 
they  were  well  satisfied  with  him;  and  so  he  repaired  joyfully 
unto  his  brethren  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  difficulties  to 
which  he  afterwards  stooped  in  learning  and  serving  of  a 
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Frenchman  at  the  working  of  silks,  were  abundantly  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  delight  wherewith  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  our 
Lord,  in  his  purely  dispensed  ordinances.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  did,  being  of  age  to  do  it,  convert  his  estate  in  Eng¬ 
land  into  money ;  but  setting  up  for  himself,  he  found  some  of 
his  designs  by  the  providence  of  God  frowned  upon,  which  he 
judged  a  correction  bestowed  by  God  upon  him  for  certain 
decays  of  internal  piety,  whereinto  he  had  fallen  ;  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  his  estate  he  thought  came  to  prevent  a  consumption  in 
his  virtue.  But  after  he  had  resided  in  Holland  about  half  a 
score  years,  he  was  one  of  those  who  bore  a  part  in  that  haz¬ 
ardous  and  generous  enterprise  of  removing  into  New- England, 
with  part  of  the  English  church  at  Leyden,  where,  at  their  first 
landing,  his  dearest  consort  accidentally  falling  overboard,  was 
drowned  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  rest  of  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  services,  and  temptations,  of  that  American  wilderness. 

§  5.  Here  was  Mr.  Bradford,  in  the  year  1621,  unanimously 
chosen  the  governour  of  the  plantation  :  the  difficulties  whereof 
were  such,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  person  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  piety,  wisdom  and  courage,  he  must  have  sunk  under 
them.  He  had,  with  a  laudable  industry,  been  laying  up  a 
treasure  of  experiences,  and  he  had  now  occasion  to  use  it : 
indeed,  nothing  but  an  experienced  man  could  have  been  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  The  potent  nations  of  the 
Indians,  into  whose  country  they  were  come,  would  have  cut 
them  off,  if  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  conduct  had  not 
quelled  them  ;  and  if  his  prudence,  justice  and  moderation  had 
not  over-ruled  them,  they  had  been  ruined  by  their  own  dis¬ 
tempers.  One  specimen  of  his  demeanour  is  to  this  day  par¬ 
ticularly  spoken  of.  A  company  of  young  fellows  that  were 
newly  arrived,  were  very  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  gov- 
ernour’s  order  for  working  abroad  on  the  publick  account ;  and 
therefore  on  Christmas-day,  when  he  had  called  upon  them, 
they  excused  themselves,  with  a  pretence  that  it  was  against 
their  conscience  to  work  such  a  day.  The  governour  gave 
them  no  answer,  only  that  he  would  spare  them  till  they  were 
better  informed;  but  by  and  by  he  found  them  all  at  play  in 
the  streets  sporting  themselves  with  various  diversions  ;  where¬ 
upon  commanding  the  instruments  of  their  games  to  be  taken 
from  them,  he  effectually  gave  them  to  understand,  “  That  it 
was  agamst  his  conscience  that  they  should  play  whilst  others  were 
at  7vork :  and  that  if  they  had  any  devotion  to  the  day,  they 
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should  show  it  at  home  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  not  in 
the  streets  with  pastime  and  frolicks  ;  ”  and  this  gentle  reproof 
put  a  final  stop  to  all  such  disorders  for  the  future. 

§  6.  For  two  years  together  after  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  whereof  he  was  now  governour,  the  poor  people  had  a 
great  experiment  of  “man’s  not  living  by  bread  alone;”  for 
when  they  were  left  all  together  without  one  morsel  of  bread 
for  many  months  one  after  another,  still  the  good  providence 
of  God  relieved  them,  and  supplied  them,  and  this  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  sea.  In  this  low  condition  of  affairs,  there  was 
no  little  exercise  for  the  prudence  and  patience  of  the  gov¬ 
ernour,  who  chearfully  bore  his  part  in  all :  and,  that  industry 
might  not  flag,  he  quickly  set  himself  to  settle  propriety  among 
the  new-planters ;  foreseeing  that  while  the  whole  country 
laboured  upon  a  common  stock,  the  husbandry  and  business  of 
the  plantation  could  not  flourish,  as  Plato  and  others  long 
since  dreamed  that  it  would,  if  a  community  were  established. 
Certainly,  if  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  the  old  puritans,  had  not 
inspired  these  new-planters,  they  had  sunk  under  the  burden 
of  these  difficulties  ;  but  our  Bradford  had  a  double  portion  of 
that  spirit. 

§  7.  The  plantation  was  quickly  thrown  into  a  storm  that 
almost  overwhelmed  it,  by  the  unhappy  actions  of  a  minister 
sent  over  from  England  by  the  adventurers  concerned  for  the 
plantation  ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  conduct  of 
the  governour,  they  weathered  out  that  storm.  Only  the  ad¬ 
venturers  hereupon  breaking  to  pieces,  threw  up  all  their  con¬ 
cernments  with  the  infant-colony ;  whereof  they  gave  this  as 
one  reason,  “That  the  planters  dissembled  with  his  Majesty 
and  their  friends  in  their  petition  wherein  they  declared  for  a 
church-discipline,  agreeing  with  the  French  and  others  of  the 
reforming  churches  in  Europe.”  Whereas,  ’twas  now  urged, 
that  they  had  admitted  into  their  communion  a  person  who  at 
his  admission  utterly  renounced  the  Churches  of  England, 
(which  person,  by  the  way,  was  that  very  man  who  had  made 
the  complaints  against  them,)  and  therefore,  though  they  de¬ 
nied  the  name  of  Brownists,  yet  they  were  the  thing.  In  an¬ 
swer,  the  very  words  written  by  the  governour  were  these  : 

“  Whereas  you  tax  us  with  dissembling  about  the  French  discipline ,  you 
do  11s  wrong,  for  we  both  hold  and  practice  the  discipline  of  the  French 
and  other  Reformed  Churches  (as  they  have  published  the  same  in  the 
Harmony  of  Confessions)  according  to  our  means,  in  effect  and  substance. 
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But  whereas  you  would  tie  us  up  to  the  French  discipline  in  every  circum¬ 
stance,  you  derogate  from  the  liberty  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Apostle 
Paul  would  have  none  to  follow  him  in  any  thing,  but  wherein  h e  follows 
Christ;  much  less  ought  any  Christian  or  church  in  the  world  to  do  it. 
The  French  may  err,  we  may  err,  and  other  churches  may  err,  and  doubtless 
do  in  many  circumstances.  That  honour  therefore  belongs  only  to  the  in¬ 
fallible  IVord  of  God ,  and  pure  Testament  of  Christ ,  to  be  propounded  and 
followed  as  the  only  rule  and  pattern  for  direction  herein  to  all  churches 
and  Christians.  And  it  is  too  great  arrogancy  for  any  man  or  church  to 
think  that  he  or  they  have  so  sounded  the  Word  of  God  unto  the  bottom, 
as  precisely  to  set  down  the  church’s  discipline  without  error  in  substance 
or  circumstance,  that  no  Qther  without  blame  may  digress  or  differ  in  any 
thing  from  the  same.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  differ  in  many  circitmstances  among  themselves.” 

By  which  words  it  appears  how  far  he  was  free  from  that 
rigid  spirit  of  separation,  which  broke  to  pieces  the  Separatists 
themselves  in  the  Low  Countries,  unto  the  great  scandal  of  the 
reforming  churches.  He  was  indeed  a  person  of  a  well-tem¬ 
pered  spirit,  or  else  it  had  been  scarce  possible  for  him  to  have 
kept  the  affairs  of  Plymouth  in  so  good  a  temper  for  thirty- 
seven  years  together ;  in  every  one  of  which  he  was  chosen 
their  governour,  except  the  three  years  wherein  Mr.  Winslow, 
and  the  two  years  wherein  Mr.  Prince,  at  the  choice  of  the 
people,  took  a  turn  with  him. 

§  8.  The  leader  of  a  people  in  a  wilderness  had  need  to  be  a 
Moses ;  and  if  a  Moses  had  not  led  the  people  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  when  this  worthy  person  was  their  governour,  the 
people  had  never  with  so  much  unanimity  and  importunity  still 
called  him  to  lead  them.  Among  many  instances  thereof,  let 
this  one  piece  of  self-denial  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  him, 
wheresoever  this  History  shall  be  considered  :  The  Patent  of 
the  Colony  was  taken  in  his  name,  running  in  these  terms ; 
“To  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns. ” 
But  when  the  number  of  the  freemen  was  much  increased,  and 
many  new  townships  erected,  the  General  Court  there  desired 
of  Mr.  Bradford,  that  he  would  make  a  surrender  of  the  same 
into  their  hands,  which  he  willingly  and  presently  assented 
unto,  and  confirmed  it  according  to  their  desire  by  his  hand 
and  seal,  reserving  no  more  for  himself  than  was  his  propor¬ 
tion,  with  others,  by  agreement.  But  as  he  found  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  Heaven  many  ways  recompensing  his  many  acts  of 
self-denial,  so  he  gave  this  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the 
divine  promises  :  “That  he  had  forsaken  friends,  houses  and 
lands  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Lord  gave  them  him 


again.”  Here  he  prospered  in  his  estate ;  and  besides  a 
worthy  son  which  he  had  by  a  former  wife,  he  had  also  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  by  another,  whom  he  married  in  this  land. 

§9.  He  was  a  person  for  study  as  well  as  action;  and 
hence,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  youth,  he  attained  unto  a  notable  skill  in  languages:  the 
Dutch  tongue  was  become  almost  as  vernacular  to  him  as  the 
English ;  the  French  tongue  he  could  also  manage  ;  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  he  had  mastered;  but  the  Hebrew  he  most  of 
all  studied,  “Because,”  he  said,  “he  would  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  ancient  oracles  of  God  in  their  native  beauty.”  He 
was  also  well  skilled  in  History,  in  Antiquity,  and  in  Philoso¬ 
phy;  and  for  Theology  he  became  so  versed  in  it,  that  he  was 
an  irrefragable  disputant  against  the  errors,  especially  those  of 
Anabaptism,  which  with  trouble  he  saw  rising  in  his  colony; 
wherefore  he  wrote  some  significant  things  for  the  confutation 
of  those  errors.  But  the  crown  of  all  was  his  holy,  prayerful, 
watchful,  and  fruitful  walk  with  God,  wherein  he  was  very  ex¬ 
emplary. 

§  10.  At  length  he  fell  into  an  indisposition  of  body,  which 
rendered  him  unhealthy  for  a  whole  winter;  and  as  the  spring 
advanced,  his  health  yet  more  declined ;  yet  he  felt  himself  not 
what  he  counted  sick,  till  one  day ;  in  the  night  after  which, 
the  God  of  heaven  so  filled  his  mind  with  ineffable  consola¬ 
tions,  that  he  seemed  little  short  of  Paul,  rapt  up  unto  the  un¬ 
utterable  entertainments  of  Paradise.  The  next  morning  he 
told  his  friends,  “  That  the  good  Spirit  of  God  had  given  him 
a  pledge  of  his  happiness  in  another  world,  and  the  first-fruits 
of  his  eternal  glory;”  and  on  the  day  following  he  died,  May 
9,  1657,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  —  lamented  by  all  the  col¬ 
onies  of  New- England,  as  a  common  blessing  and  father  to 
them  all. 

O  niihi  si  Similis  Contingat  Clausula  Vi  he  !  * 

Plato’s  brief  description  of  a  governour,  is  all  that  I  will 
now  leave  as  his  character,  in  an  epitaph. 

N o/ievg  T (>o<p<>£  aye/j/c  avHf)umcv7/eA 

Men  are  but  flocks:  Bradford  beheld  their  need, 

And  long  did  them  at  once  both  rule  and  feed. 


*0,  that  life’s  end  may  be  as  sweet  to  me! 


t  A  shepherd-guardian  of  his  human  fold. 


NEHEMIAS  AMERICANUS*  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 
WINTHROP,  ESQ.,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSET  COLONY. 

Quicunque  Veti'.i  erunt,  Ars  nostra  certe  non  aberit. —  Cicero. f 

§  i.  Let  Greece  boast  of  her  patient  Lycurgus,  the  law¬ 
giver,  by  whom  diligence,  temperance,  fortitude  and  wit  were 
made  the  fashions  of  a  therefore  long-lasting  and  renowned 
commonwealth:  let  Rome  tell  of  her  devout  Numa,  the  law¬ 
giver,  by  whom  the  most  famous  commonwealth  saw  peace  tri¬ 
umphing  over  extinguished  war  and  cruel  plunders  ;  and  mur¬ 
ders  giving  place  to  the  more  mollifying  exercises  of  his  relig¬ 
ion.  Our  New-England  shall  tell  and  boast  of  her  Winthrop, 
a  lawgiver  as  patient  as  Lycurgus,  but  not  admitting  any  of  his 
criminal  disorders ;  as  devout  as  Numa,  but  not  liable  to  any 
of  his  heathenish  madnesses  ;  a  governour  in  whom  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  Christianity  made  a  most  improving  addition  unto 
the  virtues,  wherein  even  without  those  he  would  have  made  a 
parallel  for  the  great  men  of  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  which  the 
pen  of  a  Plutarch  has  eternized. 

§  2.  A  stock  of  heroes  by  right  should  afford  nothing  but 
what  is  heroical ;  and  nothing  but  an  extream  degeneracy 
would  make  any  thing  less  to  be  expected  from  a  stock  of 
Winthrops.  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop,  the  son  of  a  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  wearing  the  same  name,  was  himself  a  worthy,  a  discreet, 
and  a  learned  gentleman,  particularly  eminent  for  skill  in  the 
law,  nor  without  remark  for  love  to  the  gospel,  under  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  brother  to  a  memorable  favourer  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  into  whose 
hands  the  famous  martyr  Philpot  committed  his  papers,  which 
afterwards  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  martyr-books. 
This  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  also, 
and  of  the  same  endowments  and  imployments  with  his  father; 
and  this  third  Adam  Winthrop  was  the  father  of  that  renowned 
John  Winthrop,  who  was  the  father  of  New-England,  and  the 
founder  of  a  colony ,  which,  upon  many  accounts,  like  him  that 
founded  it,  may  challenge  the  first  place  among  the  English 
glories  of  America.  Our  John  Winthrop,  thus  born  at  the 


*The  American  Nehemiah. 

+  Whatever  winds  may  blow,  this  art  of  ours  can  never  be  lost. 
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mansion-house  of  his  ancestors,  at  Groton  in  Suffolk,  on  June 
[Jan.]  12,  1587,  enjoyed  afterwards  an  agreeable  education. 
But  though  he  would  rather  have  devoted  himself  unto  the 
study  of  Mr.  John  Calvin,  than  of  Sir  Edward  Cook;  never¬ 
theless,  the  accomplishments  of  a  lawyer  were  those  wherewith 
Heaven  made  his  chief  opportunities  to  be  serviceable. 

§3.  Being  made,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  eighteen ,  a 
justice  of  peace,  his  virtues  began  to  fall  under  a  more  general 
observation;  and  he  not  only  so  bound  himself  to  the  behav¬ 
iour  of  a  Christian,  as  to  become  exemplary  for  a  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  Christianity  in  his  own  conversation,  but  also 
discovered  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  those  qualities 
which  adorn  an  officer  of  humane  society.  His  justice  was 
impartial,  and  used  the  ballance  to  weigh  not  the  cash ,  but  the 
case  of  those  who  were  before  him  :  prosopolatria*  he  reckoned 
as  bad  as  idolatria:  f  his  wisdom  did  exquisitely  temper  things 
according  to  the  art  of  governing,  which  is  a  business  of  more 
contrivance  than  the  seven  arts  of  the  schools ;  oyer  still  went 
before  terminer  in  all  his  administrations  :  his  courage  made 
him  dare  to  do  right ,  and  fitted  him  to  stand  among  the  lions 
that  have  sometimes  been  the  supporters  of  the  throne  :  all 
which  virtues  he  rendred  the  more  illustrious,  by  emblazoning 
them  with  the  constant  liberality  and  hospitality  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  This  made  him  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  and  the  delight 
of  the  sober,  the  envy  of  the  many,  but  the  hope  of  those  who 
had  any  hopeful  design  in  hand  for  the  common  good  of  the 
nation  and  the  interests  of  religion. 

§  4.  Accordingly  when  the  noble  design  of  carrying  a  colony 
of  chosen  people  into  an  American  wilderness,  was  by  some 
eminent  persons  undertaken,  this  eminent  person  was,  by  the 
consent  of  all,  chosen  for  the  Moses,  who  must  be  the  leader 
of  so  great  an  undertaking :  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  Mosaic 
spirit  could  have  carried  him  through  the  temptations,  to 
which  either  his  farewel  to  his  own  land,  or  his  travel  in  a 
strange  land,  must  needs  expose  a  gentleman  of  his  education. 
Wherefore  having  sold  a  fair  estate  of  six  or  seven  hundred  a 
year,  he  transported  himself  with  the  effects  of  it  into  New- 
England  in  the  year  1630,  where  he  spent  it  upon  the  service 
of  a  famous  plantation,  founded  and  formed  for  the  seat  of  the 
most  reformed  Christianity :  and  continued  there,  conflicting 
with  temptations  of  all  sorts,  as  many  years  as  the  nodes  of  the 

*  Face-worship,  or  respect  of  persons.  t  Idol-worship. 


moon  take  to  dispatch  a  revolution.  Those  persons  were  never 
concerned  in  a  new  plantation,  who  know  not  that  the  unavoid¬ 
able  difficulties  of  such  a  thing  will  call  for  all  the  prudence  and 
patience  of  a  mortal  man  to  encounter  therewithal ;  and  they 
must  be  very  insensible  of  the  influence,  which  the  just  wrath 
of  Heaven  has  permitted  the  devils  to  have  upon  this  world, 
if  they  do  not  think  that  the  difficulties  of  a  new  plantation, 
devoted  unto  the  evangelical  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
must  be  yet  more  than  ordinary.  How  prudently,  how  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  with  how  much  resignation  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  brave  Winthrop  waded  through  these  difficulties, 
let  posterity  consider  with  admiration.  And  know,  that  as  the 
picture  of  this  their  governour  was,  after  his  death,  hung  up 
with  honour  in  the  State-house  of  his  country,  so  the  wisdom, 
courage,  and  holy  zeal  of  his  life,  were  an  example  well-worthy 
to  be  copied  by  all  that  shall  succeed  him  in  government, 

§  5.  Were  he  now  to  be  considered  only  as  a  Christian,  we 
might  therein  propose  him  as  greatly  imitable.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man  ;  and  as  he  strictly  kept  his  heart ,  so  he  kept  his 
house ,  under  the  laws  of  piety;  there  he  was  every  day  con¬ 
stant  in  holy  duties,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  on  the 
Lord’s .  days,  and  lectures ;  though  he  wrote  not  after  the 
preacher,  yet  such  was  his  attention,  and  such  his  reten¬ 
tion  in  hearing,  that  he  repeated  unto  his  family  the  sermons 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  congregation.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  a 
governour  that  he  is  now  to  be  considered.  Being  the  gov¬ 
ernour  Over  the  considerablest  part  of  New-England,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  figure  and  honour  of  his  place  with  the  spirit  of  a 
true  gentleman  ;  but  yet  with  such  obliging  condescention  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  that  when  a  certain  trouble¬ 
some  and  malicious  calumniator,  well  known  in  those  times, 
printed  his  libellous  nick-names  upon  the  chief  persons  here, 
the  worst  nick-name  he  could  find  for  the  governour  was  John 
Temper-well ;  and  when  the  calumnies  of  that  ill  man  caused 
the  Arch-bishop  to  summon  one  Mr.  Cleaves  before  the  King, 
in  hopes  to  get  some  accusation  from  him  against  the  country, 
Mr.  Cleaves  gave  such  an  account  of  the  governour’s  laudable 
carriage  in  all  respects,  and  the  serious  devotion  wherewith 
prayers  were  both  publickly  and  privately  made  for  his  Majesty, 
that  the  King  expressed  himself  most  highly  pleased  there¬ 
withal,  only  sorry  that  so  worthy  a  person  should  be  no  better 
accommodated  than  with  the  hardships  of  America.  He  was, 
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indeed,  a  governour,  who  had  most  exactly  studied  that  book, 
which,  pretending  to  teach  politicks,  did  only  contain  three 
leaves ,  and  but  one  word  in  each  of  those  leaves,  which  word 
was,  Moderation.  Hence,  though  he  were  a  zealous  enemy 
to  all  vice,  yet  his  practice  was  according  to  his  judgment  thus 
expressed:  “In  the  infancy  of  plantations,  justice  should  be 
administered  with  more  lenity  than  in  a  settled  state ;  because 
people  are  more  apt  then  to  transgress  ;  partly  out  of  igno¬ 
rance  of  new  laws  and  orders,  partly  out  of  oppression  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  other  straits.  [Lento  Gradu]*  was  the  old  rule; 
and  if  the  strings  of  a  new  instrument  be  wound  up  unto  their 
heighth,  they  will  quickly  crack.”  But  when  some  leading  and 
learned  men  took  offence  at  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  and 
upon  a  conference  gave  it  in  as  their  opinion,  “  That  a  stricter 
discipline  was  to  be  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  plantation,  than 
after  its  being  with  more  age  established  and  confirmed,”  the 
governour  being  readier  to  see  his  own  errors  than  other  men’s , 
professed  his  purpose  to  endeavour  their  satisfaction  with  less 
of  lenity  in  his  administrations.  At  that  conference  there  were 
drawn  up  several  other  articles  to  be  observed  between  the 
governour  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  which  were  of  this 
import:  “That  the  magistrates,  as  far  as  might  be,  should 
aforehand  ripen  their  consultations,  to  produce  that  unanimity 
in  their  publick  votes,  which  might  make  them  liker  to  the 
voice  of  God ;  that  if  differences  fell  out  among  them  in  their 
publick  meetings,  they  should  speak  only  to  the  case,  without 
any  reflection,  with  all  due  modesty,  and  but  by  way  of  ques¬ 
tion  ;  or  desire  the  deferring  of  the  cause  to  further  time ;  and 
after  sentence  to  imitate  privately  no  dislike ;  that  they  should 
be  more  familiar,  friendly  and  open  unto  each  other,  and  more 
frequent  in  their  visitations,  and  not  any  way  expose  each 
other’s  infirmities,  but  seek  the  honour  of  each  other,  and  all 
the  Court ;  that  one  magistrate  shall  not  cross  the  proceedings 
of  another,  without  first  advising  with  him  ;  and  that  they 
should  in  all  their  appearances  abroad,  be  so  circumstanced 
as  to  prevent  all  contempt  of  authority  ;  and  that  they  should 
support  and  strengthen  all  under  officers.  All  of  which  articles 
were  observed  by  no  man  more  than  by  the  governour  himself. 

§  6.  But  whilst  he  thus  did,  as  our  New- English  Nehemiah, 
the  part  of  a  ruler  in  managing  the  public  affairs  of  our 
American  Jerusalem,  when  there  were  Tobijahs  and  Sanballats 

*  By  slow  degrees. 
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enough  to  vex  him,  and  give  him  the  experiment  of  Luther’s 
observation,  Omnis  qui  regit  est  tanquam  signum,  in  quod  omnia 
jacula ,  Satan  et  Mundus  dirigunt*  he  made  himself  still  an 
exacter  parallel  unto  that  governour  of  Israel,  by  doing  the 
part  of  a  neighbour  among  the  distressed  people  of  the  new 
plantation.  To  teach  them  the  frugality  necessary  for  those 
times,  he  abridged  himself  of  a  thousand  comfortable  things, 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  elsewhere  :  his  habit  was  not 
that  soft  raiment ,  which  would  have  been  disagreeable  to  a 
wilderness ;  his  table  was  not  covered  with  the  superfluities 
that  would  have  invited  unto  sensualities:  water  was  com¬ 
monly  his  own  drink,  though  he  gave  wine  to  others.  But  at 
the  same  time  his  liberality  unto  the  needy  wras  even  beyond 
measure  generous ;  and  therein  he  was  continually  causing 
“the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  to  come  upon 
him,  and  the  heart  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  sing  for 
joy :  ”  but  none  more  than  those  of  deceased  Ministers,  whom 
he  always  treated  with  a  very  singular  compassion ;  among  the 
instances  whereof  we  still  enjoy  with  us  the  worthy  and  now 
aged  son  of  that  reverend  Higginson,  whose  death  left  his 
family  in  a  wide  world  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  charitable  Winthrop  for  his  foster-father.  It 
was  oftentimes  no  small  trial  unto  his  faith,  to  think  how  a 
table  for  the  people  should  be  furnished  when  they  first  came 
into  the  wilderness  !  and  for  very  many  of  the  people  his  own 
good  works  were  needful,  and  accordingly  employed  for  the 
answering  of  his  faith.  Indeed,  for  a  while  the  governour  was  - 
the  Joseph,  unto  whom  the  whole  body  of  the  people  repaired 
when  their  corn  failed  them ;  and  he  continued  relieving  of 
them  with  his  open-handed  bounties,  as  long  as  he  had  any 
stock  to  do  it  with  ;  and  a  lively  faith  to  see  the  return  of  the 
“bread  after  many  days,”  and  not  starve  in  the  days  that  were 
to  pass  till  that  return  should  be  seen,  carried  him  chearfully 
through  those  expences. 

Once  it  was  observable  that,  on  February  5,  1630  [1],  when 
he  was  distributing  the  last  handful  of  the  meal  in  the  barrel 
unto  a  poor  man  distressed  by  the  “wolf  at  the  door,”  at  that 
instant  they  spied  a  ship  arrived  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  laden 
with  provisions  for  them  all.  Yea,  the  governour  sometimes 
made  his  own  private  purse  to  be  the  publick :  not  by  sucking 
into  it,  but  by  squeezing  out  of  it;  for  when  the  publick  treas- 

*  A  man  in  authority  is  a  target,  at  which  Satan  and  the  world  launch  all  their  darts. 


ure  had  nothing  in  it,  he  did  himself  defray  the  charges  of  the 
publick.  And  having  learned  that  lesson  of  our  Lord,  “that 
it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive,”  he  did,  at  the  general 
court,  when  he  was  a  third  time  chosen  governour,  make  a 
speech  unto  this  purpose:  “That  he  had  received  gratuities 
from  divers  towns,  which  he  accepted  with  much  comfort  and 
content;  and  he  had  likewise  received  civilities  from  particular 
persons,  which  he  could  not  refuse  without  incivility  in  him¬ 
self  :  nevertheless  he  took  them  with  a  trembling  heart,  in 
regard  of  God’s  word,  and  the  conscience  of  his  own  infirmi¬ 
ties  ;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  that  they  would  not  here¬ 
after  take  it  ill  if  he  refused  such  presents  for  the  time  to 
come.”  ’Twas  his  custom  also  to  send  some  of  his  family 
upon  errands  unto  the  houses  of  the  poor,  about  their  meal 
time ,  on  purpose  to  spy  viiether  they  wanted ;  and  if  it  w^ere 
found  that  they  wanted,  he  would  make  that  the  opportunity  of 
sending  supplies  unto  them.  And  there  wras  one  passage  of 
his  charity  that  was  perhaps  a  little  unusual :  in  an  hard  and 
long  winter,  wdien  wood  was  very  scarce  at  Boston,  a  man  gave 
him  a  private  information  that  a  needy  person  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  stole  wood  sometimes  from  his  pile;  whereupon  the 
governour  in  a  seeming  anger  did  reply,  “Does  he  so?  I’ll 
take  a  course  with  him;  go,  call  that  man  to  me;  I'll  wrarrant 
you  I’ll  cure  him  of  stealing.”  When  the  man  came,  the  gov¬ 
ernour  considering  that  if  he  had  stolen,  it  was  more  out  of 
necessity  than  disposition,  said  unto  him,  “  Friend,  it  is  a 
severe  wfinter,  and  I  doubt  you  are  but  meanly  provided  for 
wrood ;  wherefore  I  would  have  you  supply  your  self  at  my 
wrood-pile  till  this  cold  season  be  over.”  And  he  then  merrily 
asked  his  friends,  “  Whether  he  had  not  effectually  cured  this 
man  of  stealing  his  wrood  ?” 

§  7.  One  would  have  imagined  that  so  good  a  man  could 
have  had  no  enemies,  if  we  had  not  had  a  daily  and  woful 
experience  to  convince  us  that  goodness  it  self  will  make  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  a  wonderful  speech  of  Plato,  (in  one  of  his  books, 
De  Republican  “  For  the  trial  of  true  vertue,  ’tis  necessary 
that  a  good  man  uSikoiv,  av  eyu  to v  fxt yt  rrjv  &8lKias: 

Though  he  do  no  unjust  thing,  should  suffer  the  infamy  of  the 
greatest  injustice.”  The  governour  had  by  his  unspotted  in¬ 
tegrity  procured  himself  a  great  reputation  among  the  people ; 
and  then  the  crime  of  popularity  wras  laid  unto  his  charge  by 
such,  who  w'ere  willing  to  deliver  him  from  the  danger  of  hav- 
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ing  all  men  speak  well  of  him.  Yea,  there  were  persons  emi¬ 
nent  both  for  figure  and  for  number,  unto  whom.it  was  almost 
essejitial  to  dislike  every  thing  that  came  from  him  ;  and  yet  he 
always  maintained  an  amicable  correspondence  with  them  ;  as 
believing  that  they  acted  according  to  their  judgment  and  con¬ 
science,  or  that  their  eyes  were  held  by  some  temptation  in 
the  worst  of  all  their  oppositions.  Indeed,  his  right  works 
were  so  many,  that  they  exposed  him  unto  the  envy  of  his 
neighbours  ;  and  of  such  power  was  that  envy,  that  sometimes 
he  could  not  stand  before  it;  but  it  was  by  not  standing  that 
he  most  effectually  withstood  it  all.  Great  attempts  were  some¬ 
times  made  among  the  freemen  to  get  him  left  out  from  his 
place  in  the  government  upon  little  pretences,  lest  by  the  too 
frequent  choice  of  one  man,  the  government  should  cease  to 
be  by  choice ;  and  with  a  particular  aim  at  him,  sermons  were 
preached  at  the  anniversary  Court  of  election,  to  disswade  the 
freemen  from  chusing  one  man  twice  together.  This  was  the 
reward  of  his  extraordinary  serviceable?iess !  But  when  these 
attempts  did  succeed,  as  they  sometimes  did,  his  profound 
humility  appeared  in  that  equality  of  mind,  wherewith  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  chearfully  to  serve  the  country  in  whatever  sta¬ 
tion  their  votes  had  allotted  for  him.  And  one  year  when  the 
votes  came  to  be  numbered,  there  were  found  six  less  for  Mr. 
Winthrop  than  for  another  gentleman  who  then  stood  in  com¬ 
petition  :  but  several  other  persons  regularly  tendring  their 
votes  before  the  election  was  published,  were,  upon  a  very 
frivolous  objection,  refused  by  some  of  the  magistrates  that 
were  afraid  lest  the  election  should  at  last  fall  upon  Mr.  Win¬ 
throp  :  which,  though  it  was  well  perceived,  yet  such  was  the 
self-denial  of  this  patriot,  that  he  would  not  permit  any  notice 
to  be  taken  of  the  injury.  But  these  trials  were  nothing  in 
comparison  of  those  harsher  and  harder  treats,  which  he  some¬ 
times  had  from  the  frowardness  of  not  a  few  in  the  days  of 
their  paroxisms  ;  and  from  the  faction  of  some  against  him,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  the  Piazzi  in  Florence  against  the  family 
of  the  Medices  :  all  of  which  he  at  last  conquered  by  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  Judge’s  motto,  Prudens  qui  Patiens*  The 
oracles  of  God  have  said,  “  Envy  is  rottenness  to  the  bones  ;  ’’ 
and  Gulielmus  Parisiensis  applies  it  unto  rulers,  who  are  as  it 
were  the  bones  of  the  societies  which  they  belong  unto : 

‘Envy,”  says  he,  “is  often  found  among  them,  and  it  is  rot- 

*  He  is  prudent,  who  is  patient. 
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tenness  unto  them.”  Our  Winthrop  encountrecl  this  emy  from 
others,  but  conquered  it,  by  being  free  from  it  himself. 

§8.  Were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  exemplary 
skill  of  this  wise  man,  at  giving  soft  answers,  one  would  not 
chuse  to  relate  those  instances  of  wrath  which  he  had  sometimes 
to  encounter  with  ;  but  he  was  for  his  gentleness,  his  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  longanimity,  a  pattern  so  worthy  to  be  written  after, 
that  something  must  here  be  written  of  it.  He  seemed  indeed 
never  to  speak  any  other  language  than  that  of  Theodosius : 
“  if  any  man  speak  evil  of  the  governour,  if  it  be  through  light¬ 
ness,  his  to  be  contemned  ;  if  it  be  through  madness,  ’tis  to  be 
pitied  ;  if  it  be  through  injury,  ’tis  to  be  remitted.”  Behold, 
reader,  the  “meekness  of  wisdom”  notably  exemplified! 
There  was  a  time  when  he  received  a  very  sharp  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  Court,  but  he  delivered 
back  the  letter  unto  the  messengers  that  brought  it,  with  such 
a  Christian  speech  as  this:  “I  am  not  willing  to  keep  such  a 
matter  of  provocation  by  me !  ”  Afterwards  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  was  compelled  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  to  send  unto 
him  that  he  would  sell  him  some  of  his  cattle ;  whereupon  the 
governour  prayed  him  to  accept  what  he  had  sent  for  as  a 
token  of  his  good  will ;  but  the  gentleman  returned  him  this 
answer  :  “  Sir,  your  overcoming  of  yourself  hath  overcome 
me;”  and  afterwards  gave  demonstration  of  it.  The  French 
have  a  saying,  That  Un  honesie  homme ,  est  un  homme  mesle  !  — 
a  good  man  is  a  mixt  man  ;  and  there  hardly  ever  was  a  more 
sensible  mixture  of  those  two  things,  resolution  and  condescen- 
tio?i,  than  in  this  good  man.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
court  of  election  being,  for  fear  of  tumult,  held  at  Cambridge, 
May  17,  1637,  the  sectarian  part  of  the  country,  who  had  the 
year  before  gotten  a  governour  more  unto  their  mind,  had  a 
project  now  to  have  confounded  the  election,  by  demanding 
that  the  court  would  consider  a  petition  then  tendered  before 
their  proceeding  thereunto.  Mr.  Winthrop  saw  that  this  was 
only  a  trick  to  throw  all  into  confusion,  by  putting  off  the 
choice  of  the  governour  and  assistents  until  the  day  should  be 
over ;  and  therefore  he  did,  with  a  strenuous  resolution,  pro¬ 
cure  a  disappointment  unto  that  mischievous  and  ruinous  con¬ 
trivance.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Winthrop  himself  being  by  the 
voice  of  the  freemen  in  this  exigence  chosen  the  governour, 
and  all  of  the  other  party  left  out,  that  ill-affected  party  discov¬ 
ered  the  dirt  and  mire,  which  remained  with  them,  after  the 
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storm  was  over ;  particularly  the  serjeants,  whose  office  ’twas 
to  attend  the  governour,  laid  down  their  halberts;  but  such 
was  the  condescention  of  this  governour,  as  to  take  no  present 
notice  of  this  anger  and  contempt,  but  only  order  some  of  his 
own  servants  to  take  the  halberts  ;  and  when  the  country  man¬ 
ifested  their  deep  resentments  of  the  affront  thus  offered  him, 
he  prayed  them  to  overlook  it.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a 
compensation  was  made  for  these  things  by  the  doubled  inspects 
which  were  from  all  parts  paid  unto  him.  Again,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  suppression  of  an  antinomian  and  familistical 
faction,  which  extreamly  threatned  the  ruin  of  the  country,  was 
generally  thought  much  owing  unto  this  renowned  man ;  and 
therefore  when  the  friends  of  that  faction  could  not  wreak  their 
displeasure  on  him  with  any  politick  vexations,  they  set  them¬ 
selves  to  do  it  by  ecclesiastical  ones.  Accordingly  when  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  banishment  was  passed  on  the  ringleaders  of  those 
disturbances,  who 

—  Maria  et  Terras ,  Cadutnque  profundum, 

Quippe  ferant  Rapidi,  secum  vertantque  per  Auras  ;  * 

many  at  the  church  of  Boston,  who  were  then  that  way  too 
much  inclined,  most  earnestly  solicited  the  elders  of  that 
church,  whereof  the  governour  was  a  member,  to  call  him  forth 
as  an  offender ,  for  passing  of  that  sentence.  The  elders  were 
unwilling  to  do  any  such  thing ;  but  the  governour  understand¬ 
ing  the  ferment  among  the  people  took  that  occasion  to  make 
a  speech  in  the  congregation  to  this  effect : 

“Brethren:  Understanding  that  some  of  you  have  desired  that  I 
should  answer  for  an  offence  lately  taken  among  you ;  had  I  been  called 
upon  so  to  do,  I  would,  first,  have  advised  with  the  ministers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  whether  the  church  had  power  to  call  in  question  the  civil  court ;  and  I 
would,  secondly,  have  advised  with  the  rest  of  the  court ,  whether  I  might 
discover  their  counsels  unto  the  church.  But  though  I  know  that  the 
reverend  elders  of  this  church,  and  some  others,  do  very  well  apprehend 
that  the  church  cannot  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  yet,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  weaker,  who  do  not  apprehend  it,  I  will  declare  my 
mind  concerning  it.  If  the  church  have  any  such  power,  they  have  it  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  disclaimed  it,  not 
only  by  practice,  but  also  by  precept ,  which  we  have  in  his  gospel,  Matt.  xx. 
25,  26.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  magistrates ,  as  they  are  church-members,  are 
accountable  unto  the  church  for  their  failings;  but  that  is  when  they  are 
out  of  their  calling.  When  Uzziah  would  go  offer  incense  in  the  te7nple, 
the  officers  of  the  church  called  him  to  an  account,  and  withstood  him; 


*  Rack  sea  and  land  and  sky  with  mingled  wrath, 
In  the  wild  tumult  of  their  stormy  path. 


but  when  Asa  put  the  prophet  in  prison,  the  officers  of  the  church  did  not 
call  him  to  an  account  for  that.  If  the  magistrate  shall  in  a  private  way 
wrong  any  man,  the  church  may  call  him  to  an  account  for  it;  but  if  he  be 
in  pursuance  of  a  course  of  justice ,  though  the  thing  that  he  does  be  un¬ 
just,  yet  he  is  not  accountable  for  it  before  the  church.  As  for  my  self,  I 
did  nothing  in  the  causes  of  any  of  the  brethren  but  by  the  advice  of  the 
elders  of  the  church.  Moreover,  in  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  there  is 
this  clause  :  “In  all  cases  wherein  you  are  to  give  your  vote,  you  shall  do 
as  in  your  judgment  and  conscience  you  shall  see  to  be  just,  and  for  the 
publick  good.”  And  I  am  satisfied,  it  is  most  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  publick  good,  that  there  has  been  such  a  sentence  passed ;  yea,  those 
brethren  are  so  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  their  opinions  and 
practices,  that  it  cannot  stand  with  the  publick  peace  for  them  to  continue 
with  us;  Abraham  saw  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  must  be  sent  away.” 

By  such  a  speech  he  marvellously  convinced,  satisfied  and 
mollified  the  uneasie  brethren  of  the  church  ;  Sic  cunctus  Felagi 
cecidit  Frag  or  - — .*  And  after  a  little  patient  waiting,  the  differ¬ 
ences  all  so  wore  away,  that  the  church,  meerly  as  a  token  of 
respect  unto  the  governour  when  he  had  newly  met  with  some 
losses  in  his  estate,  sent  him  a  present  of  several  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Once  more  there  was  a  time  when  some  active 
spirits  among  the  deputies  of  the  colony,  by  their  endeavours 
not  only  to  make  themselves  a  Court  of  Judicature,  but  also 
to  take  away  the  negative  by  which  the  magistrates  might  check 
their  votes,  had  like  by  over-driving  to  have  run  the  whole 
government  into  something  too  democratical.  And  if  there 
were  a  town  in  Spain  undermined  by  coneys ,  another  town  in 
Thrace  destroyed  by  moles ,  a  third  in  Greece  ranversed  by 
frogs ,  a  fourth  in  Germany  subverted  by  rats ;  I  must  on  this 
occasion  add,  that  there  was  a  country  in  America  like  to  be 
confounded  by  a  swine.  A  certain  stray  soiu  being  found,  was 
claimed  by  two  several  persons  with  a  claim  so  equally  main¬ 
tained  on  both  sides,  that  after  six  or  seven  years’  hunting  the 
business  from  one  court  unto  another,  it  was  brought  at  last 
into  the  General  Court  where  the  final  determination  was, 
“that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  unto  any  judgment  in  the 
case.”  However,  in  the  debate  of  this  matter,  the  negative  of 
the  upper-house  upon  the  lower  in  that  Court  was  brought  upon 
the  stage ;  and  agitated  with  so  hot  a  zeal,  that  a  little  more, 
and  all  had  beeti  in  the  fire.  In  these  agitations,  the  governour 
was  informed  that  an  offence  had  been  taken  by  some  eminent 
persons  at  certain  passages  in  a  discourse  by  him  written 
thereabout ;  whereupon,  with  his  usual  condescendency ,  when  he 

*  To  silence  sunk  the  thunder  of  the  wave. 
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next  came  into  the  General  Court,  he  made  a  speech  of  this 
import : 

“  I  understand  that  some  have  taken  offence  at  something  that  I  have 
lately  written  ;  which  offence  I  desire  to  remove  now,  and  begin  this  year 
in  a  reconciled  state  with  you  all.  As  for  the  matter  of  my  writing,  I  had 
the  concurrence  of  my  brethren;  it  is  a  point  of  judgment  which  is  not  at 
my  own  disposing.  I  have  examined  it  over  and  over  again  by  such  light 
as  God  has  given  me,  from  the  rules  of  religion,  reason  and  custom  ;  and  I 
see  no  cause  to  retract  any  thing  of  it :  wherefore  I  must  enjoy  my  liberty 
in  that,  as  you  do  your  selves.  But  for  the  manner ,  this,  and  all  that  was 
blame-worthy  in  it,  was  wholly  my  own ;  and  whatsoever  I  might  alledge 
for  my  own  justification  therein  before  men,  I  wave  it,  as  now  setting  my 
self  before  another  Judgment  seat.  However,  what  I  wrote  was  upon 
great  provocation,  and  to  vindicate  my  self  and  others  from  great  asper¬ 
sion ;  yet  that  was  no  sufficient  warrant  for  me  to  allow  any  distemper  of 
spirit  in  my  self ;  and  I  doubt  I  have  been  too  prodigal  of  my  brethren’s 
reputation ;  I  might  have  maintained  my  cause  without  casting  any  blem¬ 
ish  upon  others,  when  I  made  that  my  conclusion,  ‘  And  now  let  religion 
and  sound  reason  give  judgment  in  the  case;’  it  looked  as  if  I  arrogated 
too  much  unto  my  self,  and  too  little  to  others.  And  when  I  made  that 
profession,  ‘  That  I  would  maintain  what  I  wrote  before  all  the  world,’ 
though  such  words  might  modestly  be  spoken,  yet  I  perceive  an  unbeseem¬ 
ing  pride  of  my  own  heart  breathing  in  them.  For  these  failings,  I  ask 
pardon  of  God  and  man.” 

Sic  ait ,  et  dido  citius  Tumida  JEquora  placat , 

Collectable  fugat  Nubes,  Solemque  reducit  * 

This  acknowledging  disposition  in  the  governour  made  them 
all  acknowledge,  that  he  was  truly  “a  man  of  an  excellent 
spirit.”  In  fine,  the  victories  of  an  Alexander,  an  Hannibal, 
or  a  Caesar  over  other  men ,  were  not  so  glorious  as  the  victories 
;  of  this  great  man  over  himself,  which  also  at  last  proved  vic¬ 
tories  over  other  men. 

§  9.  But  the  stormiest  of  all  the  trials  that  ever  befel  this 
gentleman,  was  in  the  year  1645,  when  he  was,  in  title ,  no 
more  than  Deputy-governour  of  the  colony.  If  the  famous 
Cato  were  forty-four  times  called  into  judgment,  but  as  often 
acquitted ;  let  it  not  be  wondred,  and  if  our  famous  Winthrop 
were  one  time  so.  There  hapning  certain  seditious  and  muti¬ 
nous  practices  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  the  Deputy-governour, 
as  legally  as  prudently,  interposed  his  authority  for  the  check¬ 
ing  of  them  :  whereupon  there  followed  such  an  enchantment 
upon  the  minds  of  the  deputies  in  the  General  Court,  that 

*  He  speaks  —  but  ere  the  word  is  said, 

Each  mounting  billow  droops  its  head, 

And  brightening  clouds  one  moment  stay 
To  pioneer  returning  day. 
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upon  a  scandalous  petition  of  the  delinquents  unto  them, 
wherein  a  pretended  invasion  made  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  complained  of,  the  Deputy-governour  was  most  ir¬ 
regularly  called  forth  unto  an  ignominious  hearing  before  them 
in  a  vast  assembly ;  whereto  with  a  sagacious  humilitude  he  con¬ 
sented,  although  he  shewed  them  how  he  might  have  refused 
it.  The  result  of  that  hearing  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
touchy  jealousie  of  the  people  about  their  liberties  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  prosecution,  yet  Mr.  Winthrop  was  publickly 
acquitted,  and  the  offenders  were  severally  fined  and  censured. 
But  Mr.  Winthrop  then  resuming  the  place  of  Deputy-govern¬ 
our  on  the  bench,  saw  cause  to  speak  unto  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  after  this  manner  : 

“  I  shall  not  now  speak  any  thing  about  the  past  proceedings  of  this 
Court,  or  the  persons  therein  concerned.  Only  I  bless  God  that  I  see  an 
issue  of  this  troublesome  affair.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  was  publickly 
accused ,  and  that  I  am  now  publickly  acquitted.  But  though  I  am  justified 
before  men,  yet  it  may  be  the  Lord  hath  seen  so  much  amiss  in  my  admin¬ 
istrations,  as  calls  me  to  be  humbled;  and,  indeed  for  me  to  have  been 
thus  charged  by  men,  is  it  self  a  matter  of  humiliation,  whereof  I  desire  to 
make  a  right  use  before  the  Lord.  If  Miriam’s  father  spit  in  her  face,  she 
is  to  be  ashamed.  But  give  me  leave,  before  you  go,  to  say  something 
that  may  rectifie  the  opinions  of  many  people,  from  whence  the  distempers 
have  risen  that  have  lately  prevailed  upon  the  body  of  this  people.  The 
questions  that  have  troubled  the  country  have  been  about  the  authority  of 
the  magistracy,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  It  is  you  who  have  called  us 
unto  this  office  ;  but  being  thus  called,  we  have  our  authority  from  God; 
it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  it  hath  the  image  of  God  stamped  upon 
it;  and  the  contempt  of  it  has  been  vindicated  by  God  with  terrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  vengeance.  I  entreat  you  to  consider,  that  when  you  chuse 
magistrates,  you  take  them  from  among  your  selves,  ‘men  subject  unto 
like  passions  with  your  selves.’  If  you  see  our  infirmities,  reflect  on  your 
own,  and  you  will  not  be  so  severe  censurers  of  ours.  We  count  him  a 
good  servant  who  breaks  not  his  covenant:  the  covenant  between  us  and 
you,  is  the  oath  you  have  taken  of  us,  which  is  to  this  purpose,  ‘  that  we 
shall  govern  you,  and  judge  your  causes,  according  to  God’s  laws,  and  our 
own,  according  to  our  best  skill.’  As  for  our  skill,  you  must  run  the 
hazard  of  it;  and  if  there  be  an  error,  not  in  the  will,  but  only  in  skill,  it 
becomes  you  to  bear  it.  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of 
your  own  liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected 
both  by  men  and  beasts,  to  do  what  they  list ;  anti  this  liberty  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty,  Sumus 
Omnes  Deteriores  ;  *  ’tis  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  fed¬ 
eral  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority;  it  is  a  liberty 
for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good ;  for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with 
the  hazard  of  your  very  lives ;  and  whatsoever  crosses  it  is  not  authority, 


*  We  are  al  the  worse  for  it. 
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but  a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjec¬ 
tion  to  authority  ;  and  the  authority  set  over  you  will  in  all  administrations 
for  your  good  be  quietly  submitted  unto,  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmur¬ 
ing  at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority.” 

The  spell  that  was  upon  the  eyes  of  the  people  being  thus 
dissolved,  their  distorted  and  enraged  notions  of  things  all 
vanished ;  and  the  people  would  not  afterwards  entrust  the 
helm  of  the  weather-beaten  bark  in  any  other  hands  but  Mr. 
Winthrop’s  until  he  died. 

§  io.  Indeed,  such  was  the  mixture  of  distant  qualities  in 
him,  as  to  make  a  most  admirable  temper;  and  his  having  a 
certain  greatness  of  soul,  which  rendered  him  grave,  generous, 
courageous,  resolved,  well-applied,  and  every  way  a  gentleman 
in  his  demeanour,  did  not  hinder  him  from  taking  sometimes 
the  old  Roman’s  way  to  avoid  confusions,  namely,  Cedendo  ;* 
or  from  discouraging  some  things  which  are  agreeable  enough 
to  most  that  wear  the  name  of  gentlemen.  Hereof  I  will  give 
no  instances,  but  only  oppose  two  passages  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1632,  the  governour,  with  his  pastor,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  some  other  gentleman,  to  settle  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  colonies,  travelled  as  far  as  Plymouth,  more 
than  forty  miles,  through  an  howling  wilderness,  no  better  ac¬ 
commodated  in  those  early  days  than  the  princes  that  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  time  saw  “servants  on  horseback,”  or  than  genus  and 
species  in  the  old  epigram,  “going  on  foot.”  The  difficulty  of 
the  walk ,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  honourable, 
reception,  and  then  dismission,  which  they  found  from  the 
rulers  of  Plymouth;  and  by  the  good  correspondence  thus  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  new  colonies,  who  were  like  the  floating 
bottels  wearing  this  motto :  Si  Collidimur  Frangimur .f  But 
there  were  at  this  time  in  Plymouth  two  ministers,  leavened  so 
far  with  the  humours  of  the  rigid  separation,  that  they  insisted 
vehemently  upon  the  unlawfulness  of  calling  any  unregenerate 
man  by  the  name  of  “good-man  such  an  one,”  until  by  their 
indiscreet  urging  of  this  whimsey,  the  place  began  to  be  dis¬ 
quieted.  The  wiser  people  being  troubled  at  these  trifles,  they 
took  the  opportunit)''  of  Governour  Winthrop’s  being  there,  to 
have  the  thing  publickly  propounded  in  the  congregation  ;  who 
in  answer  thereunto,  distinguished  between  a  theological  and  a 
moral  goodness  ;  adding,  that  when  Juries  were  first  used  in 


*  By  yielding  the  point. 


t  If  we  come  into  collision,  we  break. 
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England,  it  was  usual  for  the  crier,  after  the  names  of  persons 
fit  for  that  service  were  called  over,  to  bid  them  all,  “  Attend, 
good  men  and  true  ;  ”  whence  it  grew  to  be  a  civil  custom  in 
the  English  nation,  for  neighbours  living  by  one  another,  to 
call  one  another  “good  man  such  an  one;”  and  it  was  pity 
now  to  make  a  stir  about  a  civil  custom,  so  innocently  intro¬ 
duced.  And  that  speech  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  put  a  lasting  stop 
to  the  little,  idle,  whimsical  conceits^  then  beginning  to  grow 
obstreperous.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  civil  custom  used 
in  (and  in  few  but')  the  English  nation,  which  this  gentleman 
did  endeavour  to  abolish  in  this  country;  and  that  was,  the 
usage  of  drinking  to  one  another.  For  although  by  drinking  to 
one  another,  no  more  is  meant  than  an  act  of  courtesie,  when 
one-  going  to  drink,  does  invite  another  to  do  so  too,  for  the 
same  ends  with  himself ;  nevertheless  the  governour  (not  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  to  Cleomenes,  of  whom  ’tis  reported  by  Plutarch, 
arjovTL  oi$€.l<5  TroTrj ptov  7rpocrecf)epe ,  JVolenti  poculum  nunquam  prce- 
buit,)  *  considered  the  impertinency  and  insignificancy  of  this 
usage,  as  to  any  of  those  ends  that  are  usually  pretended  for  it ; 
and  that  indeed  it  ordinarily  served  for  no  ends  at  all,  but  only 
to  provoke  persons  unto  u/iseasonable  and  perhaps  unreasonable 
drinking,  and  at  last  produce  that  abominable  health-drinking, 
which  the  fathers  of  old  so  severely  rebuked  in  the  Pagans, 
and  which  the  Papists  themselves  do  condemn,  when  their 
casuists  pronounce  it,  Peccatum  mortale ,  provocare  ad  Ai  quale  s 
Calices ,  et  Nefas  Pespondere. t  Wherefore  in  his  own  most  hos¬ 
pitable  house  he  left  it  off ;  not  out  of  any  silly  or  stingy  fancy, 
but  meerly  that  by  his  example  a  greater  temperance,  with  lib¬ 
erty  of  drinking,  might  be  recommended,  and  sundry  inconven¬ 
iences  in  drinking  avoided ;  and  his  example  accordingly 
began  to  be  much  followed  by  the  sober  people  in  this  country, 
as  it  now  also  begins  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  nation  it  self ;  until  an  order  of  court  came  to  be  made 
against  that  ceremony  in  drinking,  and  then,  the  old  wont  vio¬ 
lently  returned,  with  a  Nitimur  in  Vetitum.% 

§  1 1.  Many  were  the  afflictions  of  this  righteous  man  !  He  lost  much  of 
his  estate  in  a  ship,  and  in  an  house,  quickly  after  his  coming  to  New- 
England,  besides  the  prodigious  expence  of  it  in  the  difficulties  of  his  first 
coming  hither.  Afterwards  his  assiduous  application  unto  the  publick 

*  Never  urged  the  reluctant  to  drink. 

t  It  is  a  deadly  sin  to  challenge  another  to  a  drinking  match,  and  it  is  impious  to  accept 
such  challenges. 

+  A  bias  towards  the  forbidden  indulgence. 
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affairs  (wherein  Ipse  se  non  habuit,  postquam  Respublica  euvi  Gubernatorem 
habere  c<rpit)  *  made  him  so  much  to  neglect  his  own  private  interests,  that 
an  unjust  steward  ran  him  ^2,500  in  debt  before  he  was  aware ;  for  the 
payment  whereof  he  was  forced,  many  years  before  his  decease,  to  sell  the 
most  of  what  he  had  left  unto  him  in  the  country.  Albeit,  by  the  observ¬ 
able  blessings  of  God  upon  the  posterity  of  this  liberal  man,  his  children 
all  of  them  came  to  fair  estates,  and  lived  in  good  fashion  and  credit. 
Moreover,  he  successively  buried  three  wives ;  the  first  of  which  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Forth,  of  Much-Stambridge  in  Essex,  by  whom 
he  had  “wisdom  with  an  inheritance;  ”  and  an  excellent  son.  The  second 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Clopton,  of  London,  who  died  with  her 
child,  within  a  very  little  while.  The  third  was  the  daughter  of  the  truly 
worshipful  Sir  John  Tyndal,  who  made  it  her  whole  care  to  please,  first 
God,  and  then  her  husband;  and  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  which  survived 
and  honoured  their  father.  And  unto  all  these,  the  addition  of  the  dis¬ 
tempers ,  ever  now  and  then  raised  in  the  country,  procured  unto  him  a  very 
singular  share  of  trouble;  yea,  so  hard  was  the  measure  which  he  found 
even  among  pious  men,  in  the  temptations  of  a  wilderness,  that  when  the 
thunder  and  lightning  had  smitten  a  wind-mill  whereof  he  was  owner,  some 
had  such  things  in  their  heads  as  publickly  to  reproach  this  charitablest  of 
men  as  if  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  had  rebuked,  I  know  not  what  oppres¬ 
sion,  which  they  judged  him  guilty  of;  which  things  I  would  not  have 
mentioned,  but  that  the  instances  may  fortifie  the  expectations  of  my  best 
readers  for  such  afflictions. 

§  12.  He  that  had  been  for  his  attainments,  as  they  said  of  the  blessed 
Macarius,  a  Traibapinyepiov,  ( an  old  man  'while  a  poring  one,)  and  that  had  in 
his  young  days  met  with  many  of  those  ill  days,  whereof  he  could  say,  he 
had  “little  pleasure  in  them  ;  ”  now  found  old  age  in  its  infirmities  advanc¬ 
ing  earlier  upon  him,  than  it  came  upon  his  much  longer-lived  progenitors. 
While  he  was  yet  seven  years  off  of  that  which  we  call  “  the  grand  climac- 
terical,”  he  felt  the  approaches  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  finding  he  could  say, 


N o?i  Habitus,  non  ipse  Color,  71011  Gressiis  Ku7itis, 

N071  Species  Eadem,  qiur  fait  a7ite,  7na7iet ;  t 

He  then  wrote  this  account  of  himself :  “  Age  now  comes  upon  me,  and  in¬ 
firmities  therewithal,  which  makes  me  apprehend,' that  the  time  of  my  de¬ 
parture  out  of  this  world  is  not  far  off.  However,  our  times  are  all  in  the 
Lord’s  hand,  so  as  we  need  not  trouble  our  thoughts  how  long  or  short  they 
may  be,  but  how  we  may  be  found  faithful  when  we  are  called  for.”  But 
at  last  when  that  year  came,  he  took  a  cold  which  turned  into  a  feaver, 
whereof  he  lay  sick  about  a  month,  and  in  that  sickness,  as  it  hath  been 
observed,  that  there  was  allowed  unto  the  serpent  the  “  bruising  of  the 
heel ;  ”  and  at  the  heel  or  the  close  of  our  lives  the  old  serpent  will  be  nib¬ 
bling  more  than  ever  in  our  lives  before;  and  when  the  devil  sees  that  we 
shall  shortly  be,  “  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,”  that  wicked  one 
will  trouble  us  more  than  ever;  so  this  eminent  saint  now  underwent  sharp 
conflicts  with  the  tempter,  whose  wrath  grew  great,  as  the  time  to  exert  it 
grew  short ;  and  he  was  buffeted  with  the  disconsolate  thoughts  of  black 

*  He  no  longer  belonged  to  himself,  after  the  Republic  had  once  made  him  her  Chief 
Magistrate. 


t  1  am  not  what  I  was  in  form  or  face, 

In  healthful  colour  or  in  vigorous  pace. 
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and  sore  desertions ,  wherein  he  could  use  that  sad  representation  of  his  own 
condition  : 

Nuf>er  cram  Judex  ;  Jam  Judicor  ;  Ante  Tribunal 
Subsistens  paveo ;  Judicor  ipse  modo.* 

But  it  was  not  long  before  those  clouds  were  dispelled,  and  he  enjoyed 
in  his  holy  soul  the  great  consolations  of  God  !  While  he  thus  lay  ripen¬ 
ing  for  heaven,  he  did  out  of  obedience  unto  the  ordinance  of  our  Lord, 
send  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  pray  with  him  ;  yea,  they  and  the 
whole  church  fasted  as  well  as  prayed  for  him  ;  and  in  that  fast  the  vener¬ 
able  Cotton  preached' on  Psal.  xxxv.  13,  14:  “When  they  were  sick,  I 
humbled  my  self  with  fasting;  I  behaved  my  self  as  though  he  had  been 
my  friend  or  brother;  I  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourned  for  his 
mother  :  ”  from  whence  I  find  him  raising  that  observation,  “  The  sickness 
of  one  that  is  to  us  as  to  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  mother,  is  a  just  occasion 
of  deep  humbling  our  souls  with  fasting  and  prayer  ;  ”  and  making  this 
application  : 

“  Upon  this  occasion  we  are  now  to  attend  this  duty  for  a  governour,  who  has  been  to  us  as 
a  friend  in  his  counsel  for  all  things,  and  help  for  our  bodies  by  physick,  for  our  estates  by 
la7v,  and  of  whom  there  was  no  fear  of  his  becoming  an  enemy ,  like  the  friends  of  David:  a 
governour  who  has  been  unto  us  as  a  brother;  not  usurping  authority  over  the  church;  often 
speaking  his  advice,  and  often  contradicted,  even  by  young  men,  and  some  of  low  degree : 
yet  not  replying,  but  offering  satisfaction  also  when  any  supposed  offences  have  arisen;  a 
governour  who  has  been  unto  us  as  a  mother,  parent-like  distributing  his  goods  to  brethren 
and  neighbours  at  his  first  coming ;  and  gently  bearing  our  infirmities  without  taking  notice 
of  them.” 

Such  a  governour,  after  he  had  been  more  than  ten  several  times  by  the 
people  chosen  their  governour,  was  New-England  now  to  lose;  who  hav¬ 
ing,  like  Jacob,  first  left  his  council  and  blessing  with  his  children  gathered 
about  his  bed-side;  and,  like  David,  “served  his  generation  by  the  will  of 
God,”  he  “  gave  up  the  ghost,”  and  fell  asleep  on  March  26,  1649.  Hav¬ 
ing,  like  the  dying  Emperour  Valentinian,  this  above  all  his  other  victories 
for  his  triumphs,  His  overcoming  of  himself . 

The  words  of  Josephus  about  Nehemiah,  the  governour  of  Israel,  we 
will  now  use  upon  this  governour  of  New-England,  as  his  epitaph. 

’A vt/p  ’eyevero  yfnjfc  TVV  <f>voiv ,  nai  Ainaioc;, 

K at  tc epi  roig  ouoedvnq  (pi/MTifiorarog 
Mvqjueiov  auovtov  avTio  KaTa?aTrov,  tu  tuv 
’Ief)oao'Av/j.o)v  retyt], t 

VI R  FUIT  INDOLE  BONUS,  AC  JUSTUS: 

KT  POPULARIUM  G LORI/E  AMANTISSIMUS  : 

QUIBUS  ETERNUM  RELIQUIT  MONUMENTUM, 

Novanglorum  MfENiA.t 

*  I  once  judged  others,  but  now  trembling  stand 
Before  a  dread  tribunal,  to  be  judged. 

t  He  was  by  nature  a  man,  at  once  benevolent  and  just:  most  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  to  them  he  left  an  imperishable  monument  —  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
[The  Latin  paraphrase  substitutes  New-England  for  Jerusalem.] 
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Our  Country  is  the  World  —  Our  Countrymen  are  Mankind. 


THE  SALUTATION. 

To  date  my  being  from  the  opening  year, 

I  come,  a  stranger  in  this  busy  sphere, 

Where  some  I  meet  perchance  may  pause  and  ask, 
What  is  my  name,  my  purpose,  or  my  task  ? 

My  name  is  ‘  LIBERATOR’  !  I  propose 
To  hurl  my  shafts  at  freedom’s  deadliest  foes  ! 

My  task  is  harcl  —  for  I  am  charged  to  save 
Man  from  his  brother  !  —  to  redeem  the  slave  ! 

Ye  who  may  hear,  and  yet  condemn  my  cause, 

Say,  shall  the  best  of  Nature’s  holy  laws 
Be  trodden  down  ?  and  shall  her  open  veins 
Flow  but  for  cement  to  her  offspring’s  chains  ? 

Art  thou  a  parent  ?  shall  thy  children  be 

Rent  from  thy  breast,  like  branches  from  the  tree, 

And  doom’d  to  servitude,  in  helplessness, 

On  other  shores,  and  thou  ask  no  redress  ? 

Thou,  in  whose  bosom  glows  the  sacred  flame 
Of  filial  love,  say,  if  the  tyrant  came, 

To  force  thy  parent  shrieking  from  thy  sight, 
Would  thy  heart  bleed  —  because  thy  face  is  white? 

Art  thou  a  brother  ?  shall  thy  sister  twine 
Her  feeble  arm  in  agony  on  thine, 

And  thou  not  lift  the  heel,  nor  aim  the  blew 
At  him  who  bears  her  off  to  life-long  wo  ? 
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Art  thou  a  sister  ?  will  no  desp’rate  cry 

Awake  thy  sleeping  brother,  while  thine  eye 

beholds  the  fetters  locking  on  the  limb 

Stretched  out  in  rest,  which  hence,  must  end,  for  him  ? 

Art  thou  a  lover  ?  —  no  !  naught  e’er  was  found 
In  lover’s  breast,  save  cords  of  love,  that  bound 
Man  to  his  kind  !  then,  thy  profession  save ! 

Forswear  affection,  or  release  thy  slave! 

Thou  who  art  kneeling  at  thy  Maker’s  shrine, 

Ask  if  Heaven  takes  such  offerings  as  thine  ! 

If  in  thy  bonds  the  son  of  Afric  sighs, 

Far  higher  than  thy  prayer  his  groan  will  rise  ! 

God  is  a  God  of  mercy,  and  would  see 

The  prison-doors  unbarr’d  —  the  bondmen  free  ! 

He  is  a  God  of  truth,  with  purer  eyes 
Than  to  behold  the  oppressor’s  sacrifice  ! 


Avarice,  thy  cry  and  thine  insatiate  thirst 
Make  man  consent  to  see  his  brother  cursed  ! 

Tears,  sweat  and  blood  thou  drink’st,  but  in  their  turn, 
They  shall  cry  ‘  more  !  ’  while  vengeance  bids  thee  burn. 

The  Lord  hath  said  it!  —  who  shall  him  gainsay? 

He  says,  ‘  the  wicked,  they  shall  go  away  ’ - 

Who  are  the  wicked  ?  —  Contradict  who  can, 

They  are  the  oppressors  of  their  fellow  man  ! 

Aid  me,  New  England!  ’tis  my  hope  in  you 
Which  gives  me  strength  my  purpose  to  pursue  ! 

Do  you  not  hear  your  sister  States  resound 
With  Afric’s  cries  to  have  her  sons  unbound  ? 

*  #  * 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  the  month  of  August,  I  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
‘The  Liberator’  in  Washington  city;  but  the  enterprise, 
though  hailed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  was  palsied 
by  public  indifference.  Since  that  time,  the  removal  of  the 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  to  the  Seat  of  Government 
has  rendered  less  imperious  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
periodical  in  that  quarter. 

During  my  recent  tour  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
every  place  that  I  visited  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
a  greater  revolution  in  public  sentiment  was  to  be  effected  in 
the  free  states  —  and  particularly  in  New- England — than  at  the 
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south.  I  found  contempt  more  bitter,  opposition  more  active, 
detraction  more  relentless,  prejudice  more  stubborn,  and  apathy 
more  frozen,  than  among  slave  owners  themselves.  Of  course, 
there  were  individual  exceptions  to  the  contrary.  This  state  of 
things  afflicted,  but  did  not  dishearten  me.  I  determined,  at 
every  hazard,  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  emancipation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  birth 
place  of  liberty.  That  standard  is  now  unfurled  ;  and  long  may 
it  float,  unhurt  by  the  spoliations  of  time  or  the  missiles  of  a 
desperate  foe  —  yea,  till  every  chain  be  broken,  and  every 
bondman  set  free!  Let  southern  oppressors  tremble — let 
their  secret  abettors  tremble — let  their  northern  apologists 
tremble  —  let  all  the  enemies  of  the  persecuted  blacks  tremble. 

1  deem  the  publication  of  my  original  Prospectus*  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  it  has  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  The  principles 
therein  inculcated  will  be  steadily  pursued  in  this  paper, 
excepting  that  I  shall  not  array  myself  as  the  political  partisan 
of  any  man.  In  defending  the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  I 
wish  to  derive  the  assistance  of  all  religions  and  of  all  parties. 

Assenting  to  the  ‘  self-evident  truth  ’  maintained  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  ‘that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights  —  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness/  I  shall  strenuously  contend  for  the  immediate 
enfranchisement  of  our  slave  population.  In  Park-street  Church, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  in  an  address  on  slavery,  I  unre¬ 
flectingly  assented  to  the  popular  but  pernicious  doctrine  of 
gradual  abolition.  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  full  and 
unequivocal  recantation,  and  thus  publicly  to  ask  pardon  of  my 
God,  of  my  country,  and  of  my  brethren  the  poor  slaves,  for 
having  uttered  a  sentiment  so  full  of  timidity,  injustice  and 
absurdity.  A  similar  recantation,  from  my  pen,  was  published 
in  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  at  Baltimore,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1829.  My  conscience  is  now  satisfied. 

I  am  aware,  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  is  there  not  cause  for  severity  ?  I  will  be  as  harsh 
as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject, 
I  do  not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  moderation. 
No  !  no !  Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire,  to  give  a  moder- 

*  I  would  here  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  editors  who  so  promptly  and 
generously  inserted  my  Proposals.  They  must  give  me  an  available  opportunity  to  repay 
their  liberality. 
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ate  alarm ;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife  from  the 
hands  of  the  ravisher  ;  tell  the  mother  to  gradually  extricate 
her  babe  from  the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen  ; — -but  urge  me 
not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  the  present.  I  am  in 
earnest  —  I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I  will 
not  retreat  a  single  inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard.  The  apathy 
of  the  people  is  enough  to  make  every  statue  leap  from  its 
pedestal,  and  to  hasten  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  pretended,  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  by  the  coarseness  of  my  invective,  and  the  precipitancy  of 
my  measures.  The  charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question  my 
influence, —  humble  as  it  is,— is  felt  at  this  moment  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  shall  be  felt  in  coming  years  —  not  per¬ 
niciously,  but  beneficially  —  not  as  a  curse,  but  as  a  blessing; 
and  posterity  will  bear  testimony  that  I  was  right.  I  desire  to 
thank  God,  that  he  enables  me  to  disregard  ‘  the  fear  of  man 
which  bringeth  a  snare,’  and  to  speak  his  truth  in  its  simplicity 
and  power. 

And  here  I  close  with  this  fresh  dedication  : 

‘  Oppression  !  I  have  seen  thee,  face  to  face, 

And  met  thy  cruel  eye  and  cloudy  brow  ; 

But  thy  soul-withering  glance  I  fear  not  now —  . 

For  dread  to  prouder  feelings  doth  give  place 
Of  deep  abhorrence !  Scorning  the  disgrace 
Of  slavish  knees  that  at  thy  footstool  bow, 

I  also  kneel  —  but  with  far  other  bow 
Do  hail  thee  and  thy  herd  of  hirelings  base :  — 

I  swear,  while  life-blood  warms  my  throbbing  veins, 

Still  to  oppose  and  thwart,  with  heart  and  hand, 

Thy  brutalizing  sway  —  till  Afric’s  chains 

Are  burst,  and  Freedom  rules  the  rescued  land, — 

Trampling  Oppression  and  his  iron  rod  : 

Such  is  the  vow  /  take —  so  help  me  God  !  ’ 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Boston,  January  i,  1831. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

What  do  many  of  the  professed  enemies  of  slavery  mean,  by 
heaping  all  their  reproaches  upon  the  south,  and  asserting  that 
the  crime  of  oppression  is  not  national  ?  What  power  but 
Congress  —  and  Congress  by  the  authority  of  the  American 
people  —  has  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia?  That 
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District  is  rotten  with  the  plague,  and  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  world.  Though  it  is  the  Seat  of  our  National  Government, 
—  open  to  the  daily  inspection  of  foreign  ambassadors, — 
and  ostensibly  opulent  with  the  congregated  wisdom,  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  land, —  yet  a  fouler  spot  scarcely  exists 
on  earth.  In  it  the  worst  features  of  slavery  are  exhibited; 
and  as  a  mart  for  slave  traders,  it  is  unequalled.  These  facts 
are  well  known  to  our  two  or1  three  hundred  representatives, 
but  no  remedy  is  proposed ;  they  are  known,  if  not  minutely 
at  least  generally,  to  our  whole  population,—  but  who  calls  for 
redress  ? 

Hitherto,  a  few  straggling  petitions,  relative  to  this  subject, 
have  gone  into  Congress;  but  they  have  been  too  few  to  denote 
much  public  anxiety,  or  to  command  a  deferential  notice.  It  is 
certainly  time  that  a  vigorous  and  systematic  effort  should  be 
made,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  to  pull  down 
that  national  monument  of  oppression  which  towers  up  in  the 
District.  We  do  hope  that  the  ‘  earthquake  voice  ’  of  the  people 
will  this  session  shake  the  black  fabric  to  its  foundation. 

The  following  petition  is  now  circulating  in  this  city,  and  has 
obtained  several  valuable  signatures.  A  copy  may  be  found  at 
the  Bookstore  of  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  No.  59  Washington- 
street,  for  a  few  days  longer,  where  all  the  friends  of  the  cause 
are  earnestly  invited  to  go  and  subscribe. 


Petition  to  Congress  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  the  petition  of  the  undersigned 
citizens  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts  and  its  vicinity  respectfully  represents — 

That  your  petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  arising  from 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  While  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  boldly  proclaims  as  self-evident  truths,  ‘  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,’  —  at  the  very  seat  of  government  human  beings  are  born,  almost 
daily,  whom  the  laws  pronounce  to  be  from  their  birth,  not  equal  to  other 
men,  and  who  are,  for  life,  deprived  of  liberty  and  the  free  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  inconsistency  of  the  conduct  of  our  nation  with  its  political 
creed,  has  brought  down  upon  it  the  just  and  severe  reprehension  of  foreign 
nations. 

In  addition  to  the  other  evils  flowing  from  slavery,  both  moral  and 
political,  which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  circumstances  have  rendered  this 
District  a  common  resort  for  traders  in  human  flesh,  who  bring  into  it  their 
captives  in  chains,  and  lodge  them  in  places  of  confinement,  previously  to 
their  being  carried  to  the  markets  of  the  south  and  west. 
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From  the  small  number  of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
moderate  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  free  population  there,  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  in  most  of  the  slaveholding  states  oppose  the  restoration  of 
this  degraded  class  of  men  to  their  natural  rights,  do  not  exist. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  Congress  will,  without  delay,  take 
such  measures  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  preventing  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  that 
.  District  for  purposes  of  traffic,  in  such  mode,  as  may  be  thought  advisable; 
and  that  suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  all  free  blacks  and 
colored  children  in  the  District,  thus  to  preserve  them  from  continuing,  even 
as  free  men,  an  unenlightened  and  degraded  caste. 

If  any  individual  should  be  unmoved,  either  by  the  petition 
or  the  introductory  remarks,  the  following  article  will  startle  his 
apathy,  unless  he  be  morally  dead  —  dead  —  dead.  Read  it - 
read  it !  The  language  of  the  editor  is  remarkable  for  its 
energy,  considering  the  quarter  whence  it  emanates.  After  all, 
we  are  not  the  only  fanatics  in  the  land  ! 


[From  the  Washington  Spectator,  of  Dec.  4.] 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 

‘  The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend, 

All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end, 

And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 

A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death  ; 

They  lose  in  tears,  the  far  receding  shore, 

But  not  the  thought  that  they  must  meet  no  more  !  ’ 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  the  American  people  should  know,  that 
while  we  leiterate  our  boasts  of  liberty  in  the  ears  of  the 
nations,  and  send  back  across  the  Atlantic  our  shouts  of  joy  at 
the  triumph  of  liberty  in  France,  we  ourselves  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  oppression.  Yes,  let  it  be  known  to  the 
citizens  of  America,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  procession 
which  contained  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Cabinet  was  marching  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  the  French  people  over  their  oppressors,  another 
kind  of  procession  was  marching  another  way,  and  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  colored  human  beings,  handcuffed  in  pairs,  and  driven 
along  by  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  on  a  horse !  A 
similar  scene  was  repeated  on  Saturday  last ;  a  drove  consisting 
of  males  and  females  chained  in  couples,  starting  from  Roby’s 
tavern  on  foot,  for  Alexandria,  where,  with  others,  they  are  to 
embark  on  board  a  slave-ship  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the 
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South.  While  we  are  writing,  a  colored  man  enters  our  room, 
and  begs  us  to  inform  him  if  we  can  point  out  any  person  who 
will  redeem  his  friend  now  immured  in  Alexandria  jail,  in  a 
state  of  distress  amounting  almost  to  distraction.*  He  has 
been  a  faithful  servant  of  a  revolutionary  officer  who  recently 
died  —  has  been  sold  at  auction  —  parted  from  affectionate 
parents  —  and  from  decent  and  mourning  friends.  Our  own 
servant,  with  others,  of  whom  we  can  speak  in  commendatory 
terms,  went  down  to  Alexandria  to  bid  him  farewell,  but  they 
were  refused  admission  to  his  cell,  as  was  said  ‘the  sight  of  his 
friends  made  him  feel  so.’  He  bears  the  reputation  of  a  pious 
man.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  saw  a  ship  with  her  cargo 
of  slaves  in  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  on  passing  up  the  river, 
saw  another  ship  off  Alexandria,  swarming  with  the  victims  of 
human  cupidity.  Such  are  the  scenes  enacting  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  nation.  Oh  patriotism  !  where  is  thy  indignation  ? 
Oh  philanthropy!  where  is  thy  grief?  Oh  shame,  where  is 
thy  blush  ?  Well  may  the  generous  and  noble  minded 
O’Connell  say  of  the  American  citizen,  ‘  I  tell  him  he  is  a 
hypocrite.  Look  at  the  stain  in  your  star-spangled  sta?idard  that 
was  never  struck  down  in  battle.  I  turn  from  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence ,  and  I  tell  him  that  he  has  declared  to 
God  and  ma?i  a  lie,  and  before  God  and  man  I  arraign  him  as  a 
hypocrite .’  Yes,  thou  soul  of  fire,  glorious  O’Connell,  if  thou 
could  but  witness  the  spectacles  in  Washington  that  make  the 
genius  of  liberty  droop  her  head  in  shame,  and  weep  her  tears 
away  in  deep  silence  and  undissembled  sorrow,  you  would  lift 
your  voice  even  to  tones  of  thunder,  but  you  would  make  your¬ 
self  heard.  Where  is  the  O’Connell  of  this  republic  that  will 
plead  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 
These  shocking  scenes  must  cease  from  amongst  us,  or  we  must 
cease  to  call  ourselves  free ;  ay,  and  we  must  cease  to  expect 
the  mercy  of  God  —  we  must  prepare  for  the  coming  judgment 
of  Him  who,  as  our  charter  acknowledges,  made  all  men  'free 
and  equal !  ’ 


When  a  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars  is  offered  for  the  best 
theatrical  poem,  our  newspapers  advertise  the  fact  with  great 
unanimity.  The  following  is  incomparably  more  important. 

*  At  the  same  time  this  man  was  sold,  another  —  a  husband  —  was  knocked  off.  The  tears 
and  agonies  of  his  wife  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  generous  spectator,  that  he 
bought  him  back. 
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PREMIUM. 

A  Premium  of  Fifty  Dollars,  the  Donation  of  a  benevolent  individual  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  now  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  &c.  is  offered  to  the 
author  of  the  best  Treatise  on  the  following  subject:  ‘The  Duties  of 
Ministers  and  Churches  of  all  denominations  to  avoid  the  stain  of  Slavery, 
and  to  make  the  holding  of  Slaves  a  barrier  to  communion  and  church 
membership.’ 

The  composition  to  be  directed  (post  paid)  to  either  of  the  subscribers 
—  the  name  of  the  author  in  a  separate  sealed  paper,  which  will  be 
destroyed  if  his  work  shall  be  rejected. 

Six  months  from  this  date  are  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Essays. 

The  publication  and  circulation  of  the  preferred  Tract  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  above  mentioned. 

W.  Rawle,  ) 

J.  Preston,  [  Committee. 

Thomas  Shipley,  ) 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1 1 . 


MY  SECOND  BALTIMORE  TRIAL. 

I  have  delayed  making  any  public  strictures  upon  this  mock 
trial,  for  various  considerations ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  following  report  of  it,  (which,  I  will  here  barely 
remark,  is  as  rich  in  embellishments  as  the  ingenuity  of  a  ser¬ 
vile  reporter  could  make  it,)  I  am  unable,  in  the  present 
number,  to  give  my  defence.  Next  week,  however,  it  shall 
come ;  in  which,  due  notice  shall  be  taken  of  Capt.  Nicholas 
Brown’s  remarkable  affidavit.  To  screen  his  employer  from 
merited  reprehension,  he  has  chosen  to  invoke  upon  himself 
the  guilt  of  the  wicked  transaction.  Let  him  take  the 
consequences. 

Is  the  inquiry  made,  how  do  I  bear  up  under  my  adversities? 
I  answer  —  like  the  oak  —  like  the  Alps  —  unshaken,  storm¬ 
proof.  Opposition,  and  abuse,  and  slander,  and  prejudice,  and 
judicial  tyranny,  are  like  oil  to  the  dame  of  my  zeal.  I  am  not 
discouraged  ;  1  am  not  dismayed ;  but  bolder  and  more  confi¬ 
dent  than  ever.  I  say  to  my  persecutors, — ‘  I  bid  you  defiance.’ 
Let  the  courts  condemn  me  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
denouncing  oppression  :  Am  1  to  be  frightened  by  dungeons 
and  chains  ?  can  they  humble  my  spirit  ?  do  I  not  remember 
that  I  am  an  American  citizen,  and,  as  a  citizen,  a  freeman, 
and  what  is  more,  a  being  accountable  to  God,  I  will  not  hold 
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my  peace  on  the  subject  of  African  oppression.  If  need  be, 
who  would  not  die  a  martyr  to  such  a  cause  ? 

*  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart, — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned, — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom, 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind.’ 


[From  the  Baltimore  Gazette.] 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  COURT, 

OCTOBER  TERM,  1830. 

Francis  Todd,  )  .  .. 

’  (  Action  on  the  case 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.  J  ^or  a  '’kel- 

This  cause  was  tried  at  the  present  term,  before  Archer, 
Chief  Judge  ;  the  evidence  on  the  trial  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

In  October,  1829,  the  ship  Francis,  belonging  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  a  resident  merchant  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on 
her  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  took  on  board  at 
Herring  Bay  in  the  Chesapeak,  as  passengers,  about  eighty 
negroes,  purchased  by  Mr.  George  B.  Milligan,  formerly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  but  for  some  years  a  Planter  in  Louisiana, 
from  two  gentlemen  in  Calvert  County,  for  his  own  use.  The 
agreement  for  the  transportation  of  these  people  was  made  by 
Mr.  Milligan,  with  Captain  Brown  who  commanded  the  vessel, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  to  whom  she  was  consigned  in 
Baltimore.  The  Plaintiff,  the  owner,  was  not  consulted  nor 
apprised  of  the  destination  or  employment  of  the  ship,  until 
she  was  about  to  sail.  By  the  agreement,  these  people  were  to 
be  found  in  provisions  by  the  Captain ;  but,  solicitous  for  their 
comfort,  Mr.  Milligan  had  directed,  before  the  vessel  left  Balti¬ 
more,  that  certain  extra  ai tides  should  be  purchased  for  their 
use,  such  as  blankets,  shoes,  hats,  whiskey,  sugar,  tea,  and  a 
quantity  of  cotton  shirting  to  be  made  up  by  the  women  during 
the  passage,  for  themselves  and  children,  with  needles,  thread, 
&c.  amounting  to  $400.  The  provisions  on  board  were  all  of 
the  best  quality:  —  for  instance,  prime  Pork,  which  cost  $12, 
and  Mess  Beef,  which  cost  $11  per  barrel. 
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Accompanied  by  Mr.  Milligan,  these  people  came  on  board 
cheerfully  and  willingly.  Their  former  proprietors  having  been 
compelled  to  part  with  them,  they  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
still  living  together,  instead  of  being  separated,  as  they  would 
have  been  if  otherwise  disposed  of.  During  the  voyage  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  complaint  or  discontent  among 
them, —  their  accommodations  on  board  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  steerage  passengers ;  —  no  restraint  was  imposed  on 
them  —  no  confinement  resorted  to,  no  fetters  used.  They 
arrived  safely  at  their  new  home,  about  twenty  miles  below 
New  Orleans,  and  when  Captain  Brown  visited  the  Plantation, 
shortly  before  his  return  to  Baltimore,  he  found  them  perfectly 
contented. 

On  the  20th  November,  some  weeks  after  the  ship  had  left 
Baltimore,  the  following  article  appeared  in  a  newspaper  printed 
in  this  city,  ‘  edited  and  published  by  Benjamin  Lundy  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison/  called  ‘Genius  of  Universal  Eman¬ 
cipation.’ 

BLACK  LIST. 

HORRIBLE  NEWS - DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

THE  SHIP  FRANCIS. 

This  ship,  as  I  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  sailed  a  few  weeks  since 
from  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  I  do 
not  repeat  the  fact  because  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  domestic  piracy,  or 
because  the  case  was  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances ;  for  the 
horrible  traffic  is  briskly  carried  on,  and  the  transportation  was  effected  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  I  merely  wish  to  illustrate  New  England  humanity 
and  morality.  I  am  resolved  to  cover  with  thick  infamy«all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  nefarious  business. 

I  have  stated  that  the  ship  Francis  hails  from  my  native  place,  New- 
buryport  (Massachusetts,)  is  commanded  by  a  yankee  captain,  and  owned 
by  a  townsman  named 

FRANCIS  TOUD 

Of  Captain  Nicholas  Brown  I  should  have  expected  better  conduct.  It 
is  no  worse  to  fit  out  piratical  cruisers,  or  to  engage  in  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  than  to  pursue  a  similar  trade  along  our  coasts;  and  the  men  who 
have  the  wickedness  to  participate  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  up 
wealth,  should  be  Jj^sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for 
LIFE  they  are  the  enemies  of  their  man  species  —  highway  robbers  and 

murderers;  and  their  final  doom  will  be,  unless  they  speedily  repent,  to 
occupy  the  lowest  depths  of  perdition.  I  know  that  our  laws  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  man  who  is  allowed  to  freight  his 
vessel  with  slaves  at  home,  for  a  distant  market,  would  be  thought  worthy 
of  death  if  he  should  take  a  similar  freight  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  I 
know,  too,  that  this  distinction  is  absurd,  and  at  war  with  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  that  God  and  good  men  regard  it  with  abhorrence. 
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I  recollect  that  it  was  always  a  mystery  in  Newburyport  how  Mr.  Todd 
contrived  to  make  profitable  voyages  to  New  Orleans  and  other  places, 
when  other  merchants,  with  as  fair  an  opportunity  to  make  money,  and 
sending  at  the  same  ports  at  the  same  time,  invariably  made  fewer  success¬ 
ful  speculations.  The  mystery  seems  to  be  unravelled.  Any  man  can 
gather  up  riches,  if  he  does  not  care  by  what  means  they  are  obtained. 

The  Francis  carried  off  seventy-five  slaves,  chained  in  a  narrow  space 
between  decks.  Captain  Brown  originally  intended  to  take  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  unfortunate  creatures ;  but  another  hard-hearted  ship¬ 
master  underbid  him  in  the  price  of  passage  for  the  remaining  moiety. 
Captain  B.,  we  believe,  is  a  mason.  Where  was  his  charity  or  brotherly 
kindness  ? 

I  respectfully  request  the  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald  to  copy 
this  article,  or  publish  a  statement  of  the  facts  contained  herein  —  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  Mr.  Todd,  for  I  shall  send  him  a  copy 
of  this  number,  but  in  order  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  that  quarter. 

— G. 

At  the  succeeding  February  term  of  Baltimore  City  Court, 
the  Grand  Jury  presented  this  publication  as  a  ‘gross  and 
malicious  libel.’  They  afterwards  found  an  Indictment  against 
both  the  Editors,  which  was  at  the  same  term  tried  against 
Garrison  alone  —  Lundy  being  out  of  the  State.  The  Jury, 
without  hesitation,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  to  arrest  the  judgment,  upon  technical  objec¬ 
tions,  the  Court  imposed  a  fine  of  $50.  This  the  Defendant 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  and  he  was  therefore 
committed,  and  remained  in  jail  for  some  time,  till  it  was 
satisfied. 

A  private  action  for  this  libel  had  been  instituted  by  Mr. 
Todd  against  both  the  Editors ;  but  in  consequence  of  Lundy’s 
absence,  the  process  was  served  only  on  Garrison,  who  was  in 
fact  the  writer  of  the  article.  After  his  conviction  in  the  City 
Court,  he  was  distinctly  informed  through  his  Counsel,  that  as 
Mr.  Todd  had  no  vindictive  feelings  to  gratify,  the  suit  would 
be  withdrawn,  if  a  proper  apology,  and  recantation  of  the 
calumny  were  put  upon  record.  This  offer  Mr.  Garrison  not 
only  refused,  but  while  in  confinement,  published  a  pamphlet 
containing,  with  his  report  of  the  trial,  a  republication  of  the 
libel,  and  a  number  of  gross  insinuations  against  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court. 

At  the  trial  of  the  civil  suit,  the  publication  having  been 
proved,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Pilot  of  the  Francis,  testified  that  the 
negroes  were  taken  on  board  at  Herring  Bay,  and  that  the  ship 
then  proceeded  to  Annapolis  to  obtain  the  necessary  Custom 
House  papers :  —  that  they  came  on  board  cheerfully  and 
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willingly  —  and  that  while  he  remained  with  them,  which  was 
until  he  left  the  Capes,  they  appeared  to  be  contented  and 
happy.  That  unusual  attention  seemed  to  have  been  given  to 
their  comfort  and  accommodation  ;  —  their  births  were  com¬ 
modious,  the  women  and  children  being  separated  from  the 
men  ;  —  their  provisions  abundant  and  of  good  quality  ;  —  extra 
stores  provided  for  them,  which  were  distributed  daily  to  them 
by  Captain  Brown,  and  that  the  clothing  which  had  been 
furni’shed  by  Mr.  Milligan,  was  amply  sufficient  for  their  wants. 
He  further  deposed  that  they  were  treated  with  kindness  by 
Captain  Brown;  —  that  they  were  under  no  restraint,  but  were 
permitted  to  go  about  the  ship  by  day  and  night,  as  other 
passengers,  and  that  no  chains,  hand-cuffs,  or  other  fetters, 
were  used  in  any  instance,  nor  did  he  believe  that  there  were 
any  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  deposition  of  Capt.  Nicholas  Brown  was  then  read  by 
consent,  in  which  he  stated  — 

That  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  1829,  he 
came  on  to  Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  Francis,  of 
Newburyport,  belonging  to  Francis  Todd,  merchant  of  that 
place,  the  said  ship  being  consigned  for  freight  or  otherwise  to 
Henry  Thompson,  merchant  of  this  city  —  That  in  the  month 
of  October  following,  Mr.  Thompson  and  himself  engaged  to 
carry  to  New  Orleans  on  board  the  ship  Francis,  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  black  people,  for  account  of  Mr.  Milligan, 
a  very  respectable  planter  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
that  they  made  this  engagement  without  consulting  the  owner 
of  the  ship,  neither  could  he  have  known  it,  until  about  the 
time  of  her  sailing  from  Baltimore  —  That  Mr.  Thompson  and 
himself  were  the  Agents  of  the  Francis  in  Baltimore  —  That  he 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Baltimore  with  the  said  ship  about  the 
20th  of  October,  having  no  slaves  on  board,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Chesapeak  Bay  as  far  as  Herring  Cove,  where  he 
received  on  board  of  the  Francis  eighty-eight  black  passengers 
in  families,  all  brought  up  together  on  two  estates  in  Calvert 
County ;  and  that  they  were  all  perfectly  willing  to  come  on 
board  the  ship  —  nor  was  any  one  required  to  compel  them, 
they  having  a  perfect  understanding  with  their  new  master, 
Milligan,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  sold  again  at  New  Orleans  —  but  that 
he  intended  them  all  for  his  own  estate.  That  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Deponent  provided  for  them  on  board  the  ship,  previous  to 
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her  departure  from  Baltimore,  the  best  provisions  ;  in  addition 
to  which,  by  request  of  Mr.  Milligan,  Mr.  Thompson  put  on 
board,  expressly  for  their  use,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses, 
whiskey,  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  with  every  kind  of  convenience  for 
using  the  same,  and  clothing  of  every  description  to  make  them 
comfortable,  which  was  dealt  out  to  them  day  after  day,  while 
on  the  passage,  at  my  discretion  ;  that  they  all  expressed  much 
satisfaction  at  their  treatment  while  on  board  the  ship  ;  that 
they  had  their  perfect  liberty  on  board ;  that  their  conduct  was 
good  at  all  times  ;  that  they  needed  not  chains  nor  confine¬ 
ment,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  put  in  chains  or  confined 
during  the  whole  passage.  That  after  Deponent  took  them  on 
board,  he  returned  up  the  Bay  as  far  as  Annapolis,  where  they 
were  all  examined  by  an  officer  of  the  Customs,  and  regularly 
cleared  from  that  port  for  New  Orleans.  That  about  the 
middle  of  November,  he  landed  them  all  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  on  the  plantation  for  which  they  were  intended,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Milligan,  17  or  20  miles  below  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  That  their  quarters  on  board  the  ship  Francis  were 
large  and  not  narrow ,  that  all  of  them  had  good  comfortable 
sleeping  places  or  berths,  and  that  they  were  well  provided 
with  a  plenty  of  blankets,  &c.  &c. —  that  the  ship’s  hatches 
were  never  closed  on  them  during  the  whole  passage  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  protect  them  from  rough  and  wet  weather 
and  make  them  comfortable.  Finally,  from  the  very  high 
opinion  Deponent  has  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Milli¬ 
gan,  their  owner,  he  considers  his  act  in  carrying  these  people 
away  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  life. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  the  cause  of  their 
bondage,  but  that  he  has  actually  relieved  their  condition  in 
some  degree  by  carrying  them  to  a  climate  much  more  con¬ 
genial  to  their  nature.  Mr  Francis  Todd  and  Deponent  were 
brought  up  together  at  Newburyport,  from  children,  and  he  has 
known  both  him  and  his  business  up  to  this  time,  and  never 
knew  him  to  carry  slaves  in  any  of  his  vessels ;  and  he  verily 
and  conscientiously  believes  he  never  had  a  slave  or  slaves 
carried  in  any  vessel  of  his  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  in 
the  solitary  instance  of  the  ship  Francis  aforesaid  ;  and  he 
knows  he  never  owned  a  slave  in  his  life. 

Nicholas  Brown. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before 


Samuel  Pickering, 


A  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1830. 
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Here  the  case  closed  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff.  The  de¬ 
fendant  did  not  attempt  any  justification  of  the  truth  of  the 
matters  published  ;  —  he  examined  no  witnesses,  and  the  cause 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Jury,  they  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  Plaintiff,  with  damages  of  One  Thousand  Dollars. 


A  late  Convention  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  North 
Carolina  unanimously  adopted  the  following  report  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  Coming  from  a 
slave  state,  it  is  doubly  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

‘  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  from  the 
Chair,  report, 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  nothing  libellous  was 
contained  in  the  article  for  which  William  L.  Garrison  was  indicted  and 
convicted. 

2.  That  Mr.  Garrison  did  not  surpass  that  liberty  which  is  guaranteed  to 
the  press  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  Association  enter  their  protest 
against  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decision  in  Garrison’s  case. 

4.  That  the  communication  entire  be  published  in  the  Greensborough 
Patriot.’ 

The  following  commentary  upon  the  trial  was  published  in 
the  Journal  and  Tribune  of  this  city,  some  weeks  since;  and, 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  that  paper  —  a  lawyer 
—  is  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

We  have  read  a  report  of  the  case  of  Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport, 
vs.  W.  L.  Garrison,  late  editor  of  a  Baltimore  anti-slavery  paper,  for  a  libel, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  the  verdict  of  the  jury  doubtful  in  law,  or  if  legal, 
unreasonable  in  point  of  damages.  Mr  Garrison  edited  a  paper,  devoted, 
we  believe,  from  the  best  motives  to  the  best  of  purposes.  The  charge 
that  he  made  against  Mr  Todd,  was,  that  he  transported  in  his  vessel  a 
cargo  of  slaves  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  there  to  be  sold  in  the  market, 
and  that  they,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  in  irons,  or  were  put  in  irons  during 
the  passage,  and  were  otherwise  treated  harshly.  For  this,  Mr  Garrison 
declared  that  he  would  cover  Mr  Todd  ‘  with  thick  infamy.’  Mr  G.  also 
inferred  that  Mr  T.  had  made  his  property  by  carrying  such  freights. 

We  presume  that  the  main  fact  of  freighting  a  ship  with  negroes  from 
one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another,  would  be  no  libel,  even  if  false, 
because  this  is  a  legal  and  usual  business,  with  which  it  is  no  more  libellous 
to  charge  a  man,  than  to  say  he  had  caught  a  freight  of  fish  and  carried 
them  to  market. — The  main  fact,  however,  was  admitted  to  be  true ;  but 
it  was  denied  that  the  slaves  were  carried  to  be  sold ,  they  being  already  sold 
to  a  humane  master  [Mr  Milligan.]  It  was  also  denied  that  the  slaves’were 
ironed  or  otherwise  harshly  treated.  These  denials  not  having  been  re¬ 
joined  to  by  the  defendant,  and  having  in  fact  been  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  the  captain,  and  one  or  two  others,  must  be  taken  as  correct, 
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and  Mr  Garrison’s  statements  as  erroneous,  in  the  subordinate  particulars 
of  the  irons,  the  harsh  treatment,  and  intended  sale  at  New  Orleans. 

It  does  seem  to  us,  that  to  say  a  man  puts  a  slave  in  irons,  whips  him  or 
sells  him,  is  not, prima, facie  a  libel,  even  though  false;  because  these  are 
lawful  acts  for  slave-owners  to  do,  and  they  are  done  every  day.  If  the 
writing  state  that  such  acts  were  done  without  cause,  or  to  an  unreasonable 
extent  where  there  was  cause,  such  writing,  if  untrue,  might  be  a  libel. 

At  all  events,  it  was  and  is  evident  that  Mr  Garrison’s  intent  and  aim 
was  to  direct  the  force  of  public  opinion  against  the  sale  and  bondage  of 
human  beings  ‘born  free  and  equal’  (as  a  certain  Declaration  says,)  and 
against  all  persons,  particularly  Yankees ,  who  in  any  way  co-operate  in  it, 
or  profit  by  it.  In  so  doing,  he  attacked  the  laws  more  than  he  did  Mr. 
Todd,  or  at  least  equally  with  him,  for  he  charged  Mr  T.  with  nothing 
which  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States  do  not  allow  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  no  circumstances  whatsoever  were  stated ;  thus 
leaving  the  case  open  for  the  reader  and  the  court  to  suppose  justifiable  as 
readily  as  unjustifiable  cause.  Here  the  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
construed  in  the  milder  sense ,  was  applicable.  Mr  Garrison  had  a  perfect 
right,  and  in  our  opinion  deserves  praise  for  ‘  covering  with  infamy,’  as 
‘  thick  ’  as  he  could,  any  slave  dealer,  slave  owner,  ( voluntarily  becoming 
or  remaining  such)  or  slave  agent  or  driver  in  the  world.  All  the  infamy 
which  he  could  heap  upon  them  on  the  general  grounds  of  violating  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  justice  and  humanity,  in  trading  in  human 
flesh,  or  putting  men  in  bondage,  or  holding  them  there  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  was  and  is  just,  lawful,  praiseworthy  and  profitable  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  no  libel  at  all ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  particular  allegation  of  putting  in  irons,  treating  harshly,  and  carrying 
to  market ,  are  in  themselves  libellous,  though  false. 


UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION. 

Though  distant  be  the  hour,  yet  come  it  must  — 

Oh  !  hasten  it,  in  mercy,  righteous  Heaven ! 

When  Afric’s  sons,  uprising  from  the  dust, 

Shall  stand  erect  —  their  galling  fetters  riven  ; 
When  from  his  throne  Oppression  shall  be  driven, 
An  exiled  monster,  powerless  through  all  time ; 

When  freedom  —  glorious  freedom,  shall  be  given 
To  every  race,  complexion,  caste,  and  clime, 

And  nature’s  sable  hue  shall  cease  to  be  a  crime  ! 

Wo  if  it  come  with  storm,  and  blood,  and  fire, 

When  midnight  darkness  veils  the  earth  and  sky! 
Wo  to  the  innocent  babe  —  the  guilty  sire  — 

Mother  and  daughter  —  friends  of  kindred  tie! 
Stranger  and  citizen  alike  shall  die  ! 

Red-handed  Slaughter  his  revenge  shall  feed, 

And  Havoc  yell  his  ominous  death-cry, 

And  wild  Despair  in  vain  for  mercy  plead  — 

While  hell  itself  shall  shrink,  and  sicken  at  the  deed! 
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Thou  who  avengest  blood  !  long-suffering  Lord  ! 

My  guilty  country  from  destruction  save! 

Let  Justice  sheathe  his  sharp  and  terrible  sword, 

And  Mercy  rescue,  e’en  as  from  the  grave! 

O  for  the  sake  of  those  who  firmly  brave 
The  lust  of  power  —  the  tyranny  of  law  — 

To  bring  redemption  to  the  perishing  slave  — 

Fearless  though  few  —  Thy  presence  ne’er  withdraw, 
but  quench  the  kindling  flames  of  hot,  rebellious  war ! 

And  ye  —  sad  victims  of  base  avarice  ! 

Hunted  like  beasts — and  trodden  like  the  earth; 

Fought  and  sold  daily,  at  a  paltry  price  — 

The  scorn  of  tyrants,  and  of  fools  the  mirth  — 

Your  souls  debased  from  their  immortal  birth  ! 
bear  meekly  —  as  ye’ve  born  — your  cruel  woes; 

Ease  follows  pain  —  light,  darkness  —  plenty,  dearth: 

So  time  shall  give  you  freedom  and  repose, 

And  high  exalt  your  heads  above  your  bitter  foes! 

Not  by  the  sword  shall  your  deliverance  be; 

Not  by  the  shedding  of  your  masters’  blood; 

Not  by  rebellion  —  or  foul  treachery, 

Upspringing  suddenly,  like  swelling  flood: 

Revenge  and  rapine  ne’er  did  bring  forth  good. 

God’s  time  is  best!  —  nor  will  it  long  delay: 

Even  now  your  barren  cause  begins  to  bud, 

And  glorious  shall  the  fruit  be  ! —  Watch  and  pray, 

For,  lo  !  the  kindling  dawn,  that  ushers  in  the  day  ! 

G — n. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  TIMES. 

TO-DAY. 

Another  New  Year  is  born,  and,  after  the  similitude  of  man’s 
inevitable  fate,  in  a  little  space  must  die.  Brief  as  it  will 
prove,  how  various  and  important  wall  be  its  history  —  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  well  as  to  nations !  How  many  thrones  may  it 
not  shake,  or  fetters  sever,  or  revolutions  witness  !  The  crisis 
of  the  world  has  not  yet  come  :  scarcely  the  preface  of  its  event¬ 
ful  history  is  writ.  Empires  are  to  be  refashioned,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  reclaimed  from  superstition  and  barbarism, 
from  oppression  and  idolatry.  We  talk  of  the  march  of  mind; 
wre  marvel  at  the  age  of  creation  ;  —  but  does  knowledge  keep 
pace  with  ignorance,  or  virtue  with  vice,  or  benevolence  with 
suffering,  or  liberty  with  tyranny,  among  mankind  ?  Most 
evidently  not.  How  long  will  it  take  to  regenerate  and  disen¬ 
thral  benighted  Africa  ?  how  long  to  christianize  Asia  ?  how 
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long  to  reform  republican  America  ?  how  long  to  redeem  the 
world  ?  Surely  time  is  in  its  infancy.  Strange  that  men  pre¬ 
dict  a  millennium  at  so  early  a  day. 

■/  * 

The  past  has  been  an  eventful  year ;  the  present  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  yet  more  troublous.  Europe  has  just  begun  to  feel  the 
upheavings  of  the  earthquake  which  is  to  overthrow  its  strong 
towers,  and  the  heat  of  a  fire  which  is  to  melt  every  chain. 
There  are  signs  in  the  political  firmament  of  Great  Britain 
which  portend  sudden  and  disastrous  convulsions  :  but  known 
only  to  God  are  the  hidden  things  of  time. 

In  this  country,  of  those  who  hailed  the  opening  of  the  past 
year,  there  have  died  at  least  three  hundred  thousand.  More 
than  a  million  mourners  have  ‘  gone  about  the  streets.’  How 
frail  is  man  !  Who  and  how  many  must  die  the  present  year  ? 
Perhaps  half  a  million.  Of  this  number,  how  many  shall  we  or 
our  friends  make  ?  O  Life  !  O  Death  !  O  Eternity  ! 

In  this  free  and  Christian  republic,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
there  were  kidnapped  during  the  past  year,  and  reduced  to 
remediless  bondage,  more  than  fifty  thousand  infants,  the 
offspring  of  slave  parents  !  !  !  A  greater  number,  this  year ,  is 
to  meet  a  similar  doom  !  Have  we  no  reason  to  fear  the  judg-  ~ 
ments  of  Heaven  upon  our  guilty  land  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  reformers  of  the  age.  It  contains  some  hints  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  which  ought  to  be  given  publicly  for  their  benefit : 

‘The  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  will  certainly  prevail,  and  so  will 
mine;  *  but  when  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask.  God  will  accomplish  it  in  his 
own  time  ;  and  perhaps  by  our  means.  We  ought  to  be  content  to  be  His 
instruments,  without  aspiring  to  direct  Him.  Slavery  and  war  will  be 
abolished  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  the  abolition  of  them  depends 
on  public  opinion;  and  public  opinion  is  directed  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
—  by  speaking  and  writing;  and  there  is  no  other  way.  Unfortunately 
many  of  our  ministers  are  too  much  under  ‘  the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth 
a  snare,*  and  they  therefore  ‘shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.’ 
Many  who  entertain  correct  sentiments  about  war  and  slavery,  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  declare  them.  How  they  will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God, 
I  know  not.  Many  seem  to  fear  to  examine  these  subjects,  lest  they  should 
bring  upon  themselves  greater  responsibilities  than  they  are  willing  to  bear; 
not  reflecting  that  duties  neglected  bring  as  great  condemnation  as  crimes 
committed.  But  all  ministers  are  not  so  ;  there  are  noble  examples  to  the 
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contrary;  and  when  the  pulpit  shall  unite  with  the  press,  war  and  slavery 
will  cease  to  pollute  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Vermont. 

‘Dear  Sir  —  One  of  my  neighbors  has  just  had  the  reading  of 
your  proposals  for  the  Liberator,  &c.  He  says  it  is  professedly  the 
veiy  thing  that  is  wanted.  If  you  steadfastly  pursue  your  object, 
you  will  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  the  honors  of  the  greatest  vic¬ 
tory  ever  won  by  mortal  power.  He  would  assure  you,  that  you 
need  fear  no  overthrow  in  the  contest  —  for  the  moral  power  of  the 
nation  is  on  your  side;  (i)  and  if  you  fail,  you  lose  nothing  —  as,  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  evidenced  that  but  little  will  have  been  left  worth 
preserving. 

‘You  will  please  forward  me  a  copy  of  your  paper,  which  will  be 
paid  for  when  received.  And  believe  me  a  friend  to  Liberty,  Peace, 
Temperance  and  Christian  Morality;  yet  purified  from  licentious¬ 
ness,  violence,  enthusiasm,  (2)  and  fanaticism.’ 

(1)  It  may  be;  but  at  present  it  has  no  efficacy,  being  struck  with 
a  fearful  paralysis.  Still  we  confidently  rely  upon  its  awakened 
energy  to  redeem  the  land  from  the  curse  and  crime  of  slavery. 

(2)  ‘Enthusiasm’?  In  all  great  reformations,  a  generous  and 
ever  blazing  enthusiasm  is  necessary  to  quicken  the  dormant,  and  to 
inspirit  the  heart  of  the  reformer.  But  licentiousness,  and  violence, 
and  fanaticism  —  these  are  traits  which  do  not  belong  to  truth  or 
justice. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Mount-  Version,  N.H. 

I 

‘  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  recently  read  your  proposals  for  publishing 
the  ‘  Liberator,’  and  I  think  that  no  American,  who  makes  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  philanthropy,  patriotism,  morality  or  Christianity,  can  do 
less  than  wish  you  “  God  speed.”  You  will  please  to  add  my  name 
to  your  list  of  subscribers.’ 


WORKING  MEN. 

An  attempt  has  been  made — it  is  still  making  —  we  regret  to  say, 
with  considerable  success  —  to  inflame  the  minds  of  our  working 
classes  against  the  more  opulent,  and  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
contemned  and  oppressed  by  a  wealthy  aristocracy.  That  public 
grievances  exist,  is  unquestionably  true;  but  they  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  class  of  society.  Every  profession  is  interested  in  their 
removal  —  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
criminal,  therefore,  to  exasperate  our  mechanics  to  deeds  of  violence, 
or  to  array  them  under  a  party  banner ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that,  at 
any  time,  they  have  been  the  objects  of  reproach.  Labor  is  not  dis¬ 
honorable.  The  industrious  artisan,  in  a  government  like  ours,  will 
always  be  held  in  better  estimation  than  the  wealthy  idler. 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  subject :  we  may 
return  to  it  another  time.  We  are  the  friends  of  reform;  but  that  is 
not  reform,  which,  in  curing  one  evil,  threatens  to  inflict  a  thousand 
others. 

For  ‘The  Salutation’  of  the  Liberator  on  our  first  page,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  lady,  who  sustains  a  high  reputation  for  poetical 
merit,  and  whose  soul  is  overflowing  with  philanthropic  emotion. 
Will  the  public  help  us  to  secure  he.  constant  services  ? 


It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  diversify  the  contents  of  the  Liberator, 
so  as  to  give  an  edge  to  curiosity,  and  relieve  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
reader.  One  page  will  be  devoted  to  foreign  and  domestic  transac¬ 
tions  ;  another,  to  literary,  miscellaneous  and  moral  subjects. 


Lord  Erskine  when  at  the  bar,  was  always  remarkable  for  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  contended  against  the  Bench.  In  a  con¬ 
test  he  had  with  Lord  Kenyon,  he  explained  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
at  the  Bar  in  the  following  terms  :  — ■ 

‘It  was,’  said  he,  ‘the  first  command  and  counsel  of  my  youth, 
always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me  to  be  my  duty,  and  to 
leave  the  consequences  to  God.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  memory, 
and  I  trust  the  practice,  of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the  grave —  I  have 
hitherto  followed  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  any  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it  has  been  even  a  temporal  sacrifice  —  I  have  found  it,  on 
the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  I  shall  point  it 
out  as  such  to  my  children.’ 


The  following  individuals  formed  the  jury  which  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  at  Baltimore,  in  favor  of  Mri  Francis 
Todd.  It  will  doutless  gratify  them  to  see  their  names  ‘in  print.’ 
More  anon. 


Daniel  W.  Crocker, 
Samuel  D.  Walker, 
William  H.  Beatty, 
John  Franciscus, 
George  M ’Dowell, 

G.  A.  Vonspreckelson, 


Stewart  Brown, 
George  A.  Hughes, 
Andrew  Crawford, 
Robert  Hewitt, 
James  W.  Collins, 
John  Walsh. 


The  trial  of  Judge  Peck  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  business. 
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OUR  APPEAL 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  labors,  we  appeal  to  the 
following  classes  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  and  we  presume  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  fulfil  our  expectations : 

To  the  religious  —  who  profess  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  which  ‘  worketh  no  ill’ 
to  others.  To  whom,  if  not  to  them,  shall  we  turn  for  encourage¬ 
ment  ? 

To  the  philanthropic — ^who  show  their  sincerity  by  their  works, 
whose  good  deeds  are  more  numerous  than  their  professions,  who 
not  only  pity  but  relieve. 

To  the  patriotic  —  who  love  their  country  better  than  themselves, 
and  would  avert  its  impending  ruin. 

To  the  ignorant ,  the  cold-hearted ,  the  base ,  the  tyrannical  —  who 
need  to  be  instructed,  and  quickened,  and  reclaimed,  and  humanized. 


TO  OUR  FREE  COLORED  BRETHREN. 

Your  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  the  advancement  of  your 
rights,  and  the  defence  of  your  character,  will  be  a  leading  object  of 
our  paper.  We  know  that  you  are  now  struggling  against  wind  and 
tide,  and  that  adversity  ‘  has  marked  you  for  his  own ;  ’  yet  among 
three  hundred  thousand  of  your  number,  some  patronage  may  be 
given.  We  ask,  and  expect,  but  little  :  that  little  may  save  the  life 
of  ‘The  Liberator.’  Our  enemies  are  numerous,  active  and  inveter¬ 
ate  ;  and  a  great  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  put  us  down. 


WALKER’S  PAMPHLET. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  has  lately  been  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  Governor  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  pamphlet.  The  south  may  reasonably  be  alarmed 
at  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Walker’s  Appeal;  for  a  better  promoter  of 
insurrection  was  never  sent  forth  to  an  oppressed  people.  In  a 
future  number,  we  propose  to  examine  it,  as  also  various  editorial 
comments  thereon  —  it  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  age.  We  have  already  publicly  deprecated  its  spirit. 


The  Publishers  of  the  Liberator  have  formed  their  co-partnership 
with  a  determination  to  print  the  paper  as  long  as  they  can  subsist 


upon  bread  and  water,  or  their  hands  obtain  employment.  The 
friends  of  the  cause  may,  therefore,  take  courage;  its  enemies  —  may 
surrender  at  discretion. 


GENIUS  OF  UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  Lundy  on  the  removal  of  his  paper  to 
Washington  city.  The  Lord  bless  him  abundantly  in  his  new  situa¬ 
tion  !  What  zeal  has  he  not  evinced,  what  suffering  not  felt,  what 
sacrifice  not  made,  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life!  Friends  of  bleeding  humanity,  uphold  his  arms,  encourage  his 
heart,  patronize  his  work. 


Editors  who  are  willing  to  exchange  sheets  with  the  Liberator  are 
requested  to  be  prompt  in  their  reciprocity. 


The  Cherokee  Delegation  to  Congress  have  publicly  denied  the 
reports  that  their  brethren  were  ready  to  make  a  treaty  to  emigrate, 
if  reservations  are  granted  certain  Chiefs.  They  are  determined  to 
hold  their  ground,  unless  driven  off  by  force. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  in 
the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  350,000. 
The  militia  of  the  State  comprises  1 16,000  men. 

Last  October,  a  plot  for  an  insurrection,  in  which  were  100 
negroes  engaged,  some  of  whom  were  free,  was  discovered  at  Plaque¬ 
mines,  Louisiana.  So  say  the  papers. 


FIFTH  CENSUS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Counties. 

Afales. 

Plymouth 

20905 

.Suffolk 

28586 

Nantucket 

3339 

Hampshire 

14990 

Bristol 

23366 

Middlesex 

38 1  °7 

Norfolk 

20436 

Barnstable 

l3997 

Worcester 

4U45 

Hampden 

15288 

Franklin 

14447 

Dukes 

1702 

Berkshire 

18310 

Essex 

394  5 1 

Totals 

294449 

Females. 

Colored. 

Total. 

2 1 678 

410 

42993 

3^93 

1883 

62162 

3584 

279 

7202 

*4995 

22  ^ 

30210 

25178 

9  3° 

49474 

39348 

5!3 

77968 

21296 

169 

41901 

i4363 

j65 

28525 

42449 

37i 

84365 

16003 

349 

3i64° 

14765 

132 

29344 

1768 

48 

35 1 8 

18510 

1005 

37825 

42929 

S27 

82887 

308559 

7006 

610014 
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Free  Colored  Population. 


Males  under  ten  years  of  age,  804 

of  ten  and  under  twenty  four,  886 

of  twenty  four  and  under  thirty  six,  726 

of  thirty  six  and  under  fifty  five,  635 

of  fifty  five  and  under  one  hundred,  321 

of  one  hundred  and  upwards,  5 

3»377 

Females  under  ten  years  of  age,  823 

of  ten  and  under  twenty  four,  956 

of  twenty  four  and  under  thirty  six,  810 

of  thirty  six  and  under  fifty  five,  651 

of  fifty  five  and  under  one  hundred,  385 

of  one  hundred  and  upwards,  4 

3.629 

Colored  males,  3,377 

Total  number  of  free  colored  persons,  7,006 


Population  of  Rhode-Island,  in  1830,97,212;  in  1820,83,059;  increase 
14,153- 

Population  of  Connecticut,  in  1830,  297,726;  in  1820,  275,238;  increase 
22,488. 

Population  of  Delaware,  in  1830,  76,739;  in  1820,  72,749;  increase, 
3,990- 

Population  of  New  York,  in  1830,  1,934,496;  in  1820,  1,372,812;  in¬ 
crease  561,684. 

Virginia. —  In  45  counties  of  Virginia,  which  by  the  census  of 
1820  had  a  population  of  438,165,  the  present  population  is  found  to 
be  506,516,  making  an  increase  of  68,351,  or  nearly  16  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  whites  is  41,468,  or  17  per  cent;  of 
slaves  20,635,  or  12  Per  cent.;  and  of  free  blacks  6,248,  or  40  per 
cent.  The  increase  of  slaves  heretofore  has  always  been  in  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  whites.  There  is  now  a  greater  increase  of  whites. 


[For  the  Liberator.] 

TO  AN  INFANT. 

Fair  bud  of  being, —  blossoming  like  the  rose, 

Leaf  upon  leaf  unfolding  to  the  eye, 

In  fragrance  rich,  and  spotless  purity, — 

Which  hourly  dost  some  latent  charm  disclose ;  — 
O  may  the  dews  and  gentle  rains  of  heaven 
Give  to  thy  root  immortal  sustenance ; 

So  thou  in  matchless  beauty  shalt  advance, 

Nor  by  the  storms  of  life  be  rudely  driven. 
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But  if,  oh  envious  Death  !  this  little  flower 
Thou  from  its  tender  stem  untimely  break, 

An  angel  shall  the  drooping  victim  take, 

And  so  transplant  it  to  a  heavenly  bower; 

Where  it  shall  flourish  in  eternal  spring, 

Nurtured  beneath  the  eye  of  a  paternal  King. 

G— n. 


A  NOBLE  SENTIMENT. 

I  have  ever  had  in  my  mind,  that  when  God  should  cast  me  into 
such  a  condition,  as  that  I  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an  in¬ 
decent  thing,  he  shows  me  the  time  is  come  wherein  I  should  resign 
it;  and  when  I  cannot  live  in  my  own  country  but  by  such  means  as 
are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows  me,  I  ought  to  keep 
myself  out  of  it. —  A  Igernon  Sidney. 


[For  the  Liberator.] 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

Brightest,  merriest  of  days  ! 
Welcomed  in  a  thousand  lays ! 

Not  a  heart  but  leaps  for  gladness, 
Not  a  brow  that’s  veiled  in  sadness, 
Not  an  eye  that  beams  not  brighter, 
Not  a  step  that  is  not  lighter  ! 

Day  of  joyful  hopes  and  wishes, 
Prodigal  of  gifts  and  kisses  ; 

Want,  with  all  his  pining  brood, 
Leaps  and  sings  for  gratitude ; 
Nakedness  —  a  shivering  claimant  — 
Now  obtains  a  seemly  raiment ; 
Sorrow  wipes  her  tears  away, 

On  a  happy  New  Year’s  Day  ; 

All  the  forms  of  sharp  distress, 
Charity’s  fair  hand  doth  bless  ! 

What  awaits,  O  new-born  Year! 
On  thy  brief,  untried  career  ? 

Pass  not,  till  the  world  is  free 
From  the  yoke  of  tyranny; 

Broken  be  th’  oppressor’s  rod, 

In  the  dust  his  throne  be  trod;  — 

Till  the  sea  of  human  blood 
Cease  to  roll  its  gory  flood, 

And  the  thundering  tones  of  war 
Echo  not  from  lands  afar;  — 

Till  the  scourge  intemperance, 

With  its  train,  is  banished  hence; 
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Of  the  fall  the  deadliest  fruit, 

Sinking  man  below  the  brute; 

Foulest  of  impurities, 

Bloodiest  of  enemies, 

Body-eater,  soul-destroyer, 

U niversal  plague  —  annoyer ;  — 

Pass  not,  till,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Christ  shall  gain  supremacy; 

Idols  to  the  bats  be  given  — 

In  their  stead  the  Lord  of  heaven 
Be  consulted,  loved,  adored, 

By  a  guilty  race  restored. 

G — n. 


The  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  four  volumes,  by  his  children,  is  an  exhaustive 
work, —  not  only  a  complete  biography  of  the  great  reformer,  but  a  history  of  the  whole  anti¬ 
slavery  struggle.  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  founding  and 
early  days  of  the  Liberator ,  including  a  critical  analysis  of  the  first  number.  The  first 
number  was  “  a  modest  folio,  of  which  the  printed  page  of  four  columns  measured  fourteen 
inches  by  nine  and  a  quarter.”  The  contents  of  the  first  three  pages  of  the  first  number, 
save  a  few  unimportant  news  items  not  relating  to  the  cause,  aie  reprinted  in  the  present 
leaflet,  with  two  poems  by  Mr.  Garrison  from  the  fourth  page.  The  balance  of  the  fourth 
page  was  made  up  of  brief  general  selections  without  significance.  The  poor  little  publica¬ 
tion  office  was  for  some  years  in  Merchants’  Hall,  a  building  burned  in  the  great  Boston 
fire  of  1872.  “The  dingy  walls,  the  small  windows  bespattered  with  printers’  ink,  the  press 
standing  in  one  corner,  the  composing  stands  opposite,  the  long  editorial  and  mailing  table 
covered  with  newspapers,  the  bed  of  the  editor  and  publisher  on  the  floor,  — all  these,”  says 
Oliver  Johnson,  “  make  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.”  With  the  seventeenth  number  the 
plain  heading  gave  way  to  an  ornamental  one  with  a  rude  cut  representing  a  slave  auction.  A 
fac-simile  of  the  first  page  of  this  number  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Garrison,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  The 
paper  was  afterwards  enlarged;  and  its  publication  was  continued  to  the  completion  of  its 
thirty-fifth  volume,  December,  1865. 

Oliver  Johnson’s ‘‘ William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times”  is  a  valuable  work  by  one 
who  knew  Garrison  well.  There  is  a  brief  biography  of  Garrison  by  Archibald  H.  Grimke 
in  the  ‘‘American  Reformers”  series.  The  spirit  and  significance  of  Garrison’s  efforts, 
through  the  Liberator ,  are  notably  commemorated  in  Lowell’s  poem,  ‘‘To  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.” 
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Eulogy  by  Wendell  Phillips  at  the  Funeral  of  Garrison, 

May  28,  1879. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  we  are  not  here  to  weep,  and 
neither  are  we  here  to  praise.  No  life  closes  without  sadness. 
Death,  after  all,  no  matter  what  hope  or  what  memories  sur¬ 
round  it,  is  terrible  and  a  mystery.  We  never  part  hands  that 
have  been  clasped  lifelong  in  loving  tenderness  but  the  hour 
is  sad.  Still,  we  do  not  come  here  to  weep.  In  other 
moments,  elsewhere,  we  can  offer  tender  and  loving  sympathy 
to  those  whose  roof-tree  is  so  sadly  bereaved.  But,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  life  which  we  commemorate,  this  hour  is  for 
the  utterance  of  a  lesson  :  this  hour  is  given  to  contemplate  a 
grand  example,  a  rich  inheritance,  a  noble  life  worthily  ended. 
You  come  together,  not  to  pay  tribute,  even  loving  tribute,  to 
the  friend  you  have  lost,  whose  features  you  will  miss  from 
daily  life,  but  to  remember  the  grand  lesson  of  that  career ;  to 
speak  to  each  other,  and  to  emphasize  what  that  life  teaches, 
—  especially  in  the  hearing  of  these  young  listeners,  who  did 
not  see  that  marvellous  career ;  in  their  hearing  to  construe 
the  meaning  of  the  great  name  which  is  borne  world-wide,  and 
tell  them  why  on  both  sides  the  ocean  the  news  of  his  death 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  his  race.  As  my  friend 
said,  we  have  no  right  to  be  silent.  Those  of  us  who  stood 
near  him,  who  witnessed  the  secret  springs  of  his  action,  the 
consistent  inward  and  outward  life,  have  no  right  to  be  silent. 
The  largest  contribution  that  will  ever  be  made  by  any  single 
man’s  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  institutions 
11  be  the  picture  of  his  career.  He  sounded  the  depths  of 


the  weakness,  he  proved  the  ultimate  strength,  of  republican 
institutions  ;  he  gave  us  to  know  the  perils  that  confront  us  ; 
he  taught  us  to  rally  the  strength  that  lies  hid. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  remarkable  elements  in  his 
career.  One  is  rare  even  among  great  men.  It  was  his  own 
moral  nature,  unaided,  uninfluenced  from  outside,  that  "conse- 
crated  him  to  a  great  idea.  Other  men  ripen~graduaTIyl  The 
youngest  of  the  great  American  names  that  will  be  compared 
with  his  was  between  thirty  and  forty  when  his  first  anti-slavery 
word  was  uttered.  Luther  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  an 
infamous  enterprise  woke  him  to  indignation,  and  it  then  took 
two  years  more  to  reveal  to  him  the  mission  God  designed  for 
him.  This  man  was  in  jail  for  his  opinions  when  he  was  just 
twenty-four.  He  had  confronted  a  nation  in  the  very  bloom 
of  his  youth.  It  could  be  said  of  him  more  than  of  any  other 
American  in  our  day,  and  more  than  of  any  great  leader  that  I 
chance  now  to  remember  in  any  epoch,  that  he  did  not  need 
circumstances,  outside  influence,  some  great  pregnant  event, 
to  press  him  into  service,  to  provoke  him  to  thought,  to  kindle 
him  into  enthusiasm.  His  moral  nature  was  as  marvellous  as 
was  the  intellect  of  Pascal.  It  seemed  to  be  born  fully 
equipped,  “ finely  touched.”  Think  of  the  mere  dates;  think 
that  at  some  twenty-four  years  old,  while  Christianity  and 
statesmanship,  the  experience,  the  genius  of  the  land,  were 
wandering  in  the  desert,  aghast,  amazed,  and  confounded  over 
a  frightful  evil,  a  great  sin,  this  boy  sounded,  found,  invented 
the  talisman,  “  Immediate,  unconditional  emancipation  on  the 
soil.”  You  may  say  he  borrowed  it  —  true  enough —  from  the 
lips  of  a  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  was 
the  only  American  whose  moral  nature  seemed,  just  on  the 
edge  of  life,  so  perfectly  open  to  duty  and  truth  that  it 
answered  to  the  far-off  bugle-note,  and  proclaimed  it  instantly 
as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 

Young  men,  you  have  no  conception  of  the  miracle  of  that 
insight;  for  it  is  not  given  to  you  to  remember  with  any 
vividness  the  blackness  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
indifference  which  then  brooded  over  what  was  called  the 
moral  and  religious  element  of  the  American  people.  When 
I  think  of  him,  as  Melancthon  said  of  Luther,  “day  by  day 
grows  the  wonder  fresh  ”  at  the  ripeness  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  that  God  gave  him  at  the  very  opening. 

You  hear  that  boy’s  lips  announcing  the  statesmanlike 


solution  which  startled  politicians  and  angered  church  and 
people.  A  year  afterwards,  with  equally  single-hearted  devo¬ 
tion,  in  words  that  have  been  so  often  quoted,  with  those 
dungeon  doors  behind  him,  he  enters  on  his  career.  In 
January,  1831,  then  twenty-five  years  old,  he  starts  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “The  Liberator,”  advocating  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery;  and,  with  the  sublime  pledge:  “I  will  be  as  harsh 
as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  or  write  with  moderation.  I  will  not 
equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse  —  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 

inch - AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD.” 

Then  began  an  agitation  which  for  the  marvel  of  its  origin, 
the  majesty  of  its  purpose,  the  earnestness,  unselfishness,  and 
ability  of  its  appeals,  the  vigor  of  its  assault,  the  deep  national 
convulsion  it  caused,  the  vast  and  beneficent  changes  it 
wrought,  and  its  wide-spread,  indirect  influence  on  all  kindred 
moral  questions,  is  without  a  parallel  in  history  since  Luther. 
This  boy  created  and  marshalled  it.  His  converts  held  it  up 
and  carried  it  on.  Before  this,  all  through  the  preceding 
century,  there  had  been  among  us  scattered  and  single  aboli¬ 
tionists,  earnest  and  able  men ;  sometimes,  like  Wythe  of 
Virginia,  in  high  places.  The  Quakers  and  Covenanters  had 
never  intermitted  their  testimony  against  slavery.  But  Garri¬ 
son  was  the  first  man  to  begin  a  movemeiit  designed  to  anni¬ 
hilate  slavery.  He  announced  the  principle,  arranged  the 
method,  gathered  the  forces,  enkindled  the  zeal,  started  the 
argument,  and  finally  marshalled  the  nation  for  and  against 
the  system  in  a  conflict  that  came  near  rending  the  Union. 

I  marvel  again  at  the  instinctive  sagacity  which  discerned 
the  hidden  forces  fit  for  such  a  movement,  called  them  forth, 
and  wielded  them  to  such  prompt  results.  Archimedes  said, 
“  Give  me  a  spot,  and  I  will  move  the  world.”  O’Connell 
leaned  back  on  three  millions  of  Irishmen,  all  on  fire  with 
sympathy.  Cobden’s  hands  were  held  up  by  the  whole  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  of  Great  Britain.  His  treasury  was  the 
wealth  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  country ;  and  behind  him 
also,  in  fair  proportion,  stood  the  religious  convictions  of 
England.  Marvellous  was  their  agitation.  As  you  gaze  upon 
it  in  its  successive  stages,  and  analyze  it,  you  are  astonished 
at  what  they  invented  for  tools.  But  this  boy  stood  alone, — 
utterly  alone,  at  first.  There  was  no  sympathy  anywhere  ;  his 
hands  were  empty ;  one  single  penniless  comrade  was  his  only 
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helper.  Starving  on  bread  and  water,  he  could  command  the 
use  of  types,  that  was  all.  Trade  endeavored  to  crush  him; 
the  intellectual  life  of  America  disowned  him. 

My  friend  Weld  has  said  the  Church  was  a  thick  bank  of 
black  cloud  looming  over  him.  Yes.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
Church  discern  the  impetuous  boy’s  purpose  than  out  of  that 
dead,  sluggish  cloud  thundered  and  lightened  a  malignity 
which  could  not  find  words  to  express  its  hate.  The  very 
pulpit  where  I  stand  saw  this  apostle  of  liberty  and  justice 
sore  beset,  always  in  great  need,  and  often  in  deadly  peril ; 
yet  it  never  gave  him  one  word  of  approval  or  sympathy. 
During  all  this  weary  struggle  Mr.  Garrison  felt  its  weight  in 
the  scale  against  him.  In  those  years  it  led  the  sect  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  Liberal.  If  this  was  the 
bearing  of  so-called  Liberals,  what  bitterness  of  opposition, 
judge  ye,  did  not  the  others  show?  A  mere  boy  confronts 
church,  commerce,  and  college, —  a  boy  with  neither  training 
nor  experience !  Almost  at  once  the  assault  tells :  the  whole 
country  is  hotly  interested.  What  created  such  life  under 
those  ribs  of  death  ?  Whence  came  that  instinctive  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  Where  did  he  get  that  sound  common  sense  ?  Whence 
did  he  summon  that  almost  unerring  sagacity  which,  starting 
agitation  on  an  untried  field,  never  committed  an  error,  pro¬ 
voking  year  by  year  additional  enthusiasm,  gathering,  as  he 
advanced,  helper  after  helper  to  his  side  ?  I  marvel  at  the 
miraculous  boy.  He  had  no  means.  Where  he  got,  whence 
he  summoned,  how  he  created,  the  elements  which  changed 
1830  into  1835  — 1830  apathy,  indifference,  ignorance,  ice¬ 
bergs,  into  1835,  every  man  intelligently  hating  him,  and  mobs 
assaulting  him  in  every  city  —  is  a  marvel  which  none  but 
older  men  than  I  can  adequately  analyze  and  explain.  He 
said  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  heat  and 
severity  of  his  language,  “  Brother,  I  have  need  to  be  all  on 
fire,  for  I  have  mountains  of  ice  about  me  to  melt.”  Well,  that 
dungeon  of  1830,  that  universal  apathy,  that  deadness  of  soul, 
that  contempt  of  what  called  itself  intellect,  in  ten  years  he 
changed  into  the  whole  country  aflame.  He  made  every  single 
home,  press,  pulpit,  and  senate-chamber  a  debating  society, 
with  his  right  and  wrong  for  the  subject.  And,  as  was  said  of 
Luther,  “  God  honored  him  by  making  all  the  worst  men  his 
enemies.” 

Fastened  on  that  daily  life  was  a  malignant  attention  and 
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criticism  such  as  no  American  has  ever  endured.  I  will  not 
call  it  a  criticism  of  hate  :  that  word  is  not  strong  enough. 
Malignity  searched  him  with  candles  from  the  moment  he 
uttered  that  God-given  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  moment 
when  he  took  the  hand  of  the  nation  and  wrote  out  the  statute 
which  made  it  law.  Malignity  searched  those  forty  years  with 
candles ;  and  yet  even  malignity  has  never  lisped  a  suspicion, 
much  less  a  charge, —  never  lisped  a  suspicion  of  anything 
mean,  dishonorable,  dishonest.  No  man,  however  mad  with 
hate,  however  fierce  in  assault,  ever  dared  to  hint  that  there 
was  anything  low  in  motive,  false  in  assertion,  selfish  in  pur¬ 
pose,  dishonest  in  method, —  never  a  stain  on  the  thought,  the 
word,  or  the  deed. 

Now  contemplate  this  boy  entering  such  an  arena,  confront¬ 
ing  a  nation  and  all  its  forces,  utterly  poor,  with  no  sympathy 
from  any  quarter,  conducting  an  angry,  wide-spread,  and  pro¬ 
found  agitation  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years,  amid  the  hate  of 
everything  strong  in  American  life,  and  the  contempt  of  every¬ 
thing  influential,  and  no  stain,  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  one, 
rests  on  his  escutcheon !  Summon  me  the  public  men,  the 
men  who  have  put  their  hands  to  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of 
state  since  1789,  of  whom  that  can  be  said,  although  love  and 
admiration,  which  almost  culminated  in  worship,  attended  the 
steps  of  some  of  them. 

Then  look  at  the  work  he  did.  My  friends  have  spoken  of 
his  influence.  What  American  ever  held  his  hand  so  long  and 
so  powerfully  on  the  helm  of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
America  ?  There  have  been  giants  in  our  day.  Great  men 
God  has  granted  in  widely  different  spheres, —  earnest  men, 
men  whom  public  admiration  lifted  early  into  power.  I  shall 
venture  to  name  some  of  them.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is 
not  usual  on  an  occasion  like  this;  but  long-waiting  truth  needs 
to  be  uttered  in  an  hour  when  this  great  example  is  still 
absolutely  indispensable  to  inspire  the  effort,  to  guide  the 
steps,  to  cheer  the  hope,  of  the  nation  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
promised  land.  I  want  to  show  you  the  vast  breadth  and 
depth  that  this  man’s  name  signifies.  We  have  had  Webster 
in  the  Senate ;  we  have  had  Lyman  Beecher  in  the  pulpit ;  we 
have  had  Calhoun  at  the  head  of  a  section ;  we  have  had  a 
philosopher  at  Concord  with  his  inspiration  penetrating  the 
young  mind  of  the  Northern  States.  They  are  the  four  men 
that  history,  perhaps,  will  mention  somewhere  near  the  great 
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force  whose  closing  in  this  scene  we  commemorate  to-day. 
Remember  now  not  merely  the  inadequate  means  at  this  man's 
control,  not  simply  the  bitter  hate  that  he  confronted,  not  the 
vast  work  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  done, —  surely  vast, 
when  measured  by  the  opposition  he  encountered  and  the 
strength  he  held  in  his  hands, —  but  dismissing  all  those  con¬ 
siderations,  measuring  nothing  but  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  hold,  his  grasp  on  American  character,  social  change,  and 
general  progress,  what  man’s  signet  has  been  set  so  deep, 
planted  so  forever  on  the  thoughts  of  his  epoch  ?  Trace  home 
intelligently,  trace  home  to  their  sources,  the  changes,  social, 
political,  intellectual,  and  religious,  that  have  come  over  us 
•  during  the  last  fifty  years, —  the  volcanic  convulsions,  the 
stormy  waves  which  have  tossed  and  rocked  our  generation, — 
and  you  will  find  close  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  this 
boy  with  his  proclamation  ! 

The  great  party  that  put  on  record  the  statute  of  freedom 
was  made  up  of  men  whose  conscience  he  quickened  and 
whose  intellect  he  inspired,  and  they  long  stood  the  tools  of 
a  public  opinion  that  he  created.  The  grandest  name  beside 
his  in  the  America  of  our  times  is  that  of  John  Brown.  Brown 
stood  on  the  platform  that  Garrison  built ;  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself  charmed  an  audience  that  he  gathered  for  her,  with 
words  which  he  inspired,  from  a  heart  that  he  kindled.  Sit¬ 
ting  at  his  feet  were  leaders  born  of  “The  Liberator,”  the 
guides  of  public  sentiment.  I  know  whereof  I  affirm.  It 
was  often  a  pleasant  boast  of  Charles  Sumner  that  he  read 
“  The  Liberator  ”  two  years  before  I  did  ;  and,  among  the  great 
men  who  followed  his  lead  and  held  up  his  hands  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  is  the  intellect,  where  is  the  heart,  that  does  not 
trace  to  this  printer-boy  the  first  pulse  that  bade  him  serve  the 
slave  ?  For  myself,  no  words  can  adequately  tell  the  measure¬ 
less  debt  I  owe  him,  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  he  opened 
to  me.  I  feel  like  the  old  Greek,  who,  taught  himself  by 
Socrates,  called  his  own  scholars  “the  disciples  of  Socrates.” 

This  is  only  another  instance  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Washingtons  and  the  Hampdens,  whose  root  is  not  ability,  but 
character;  that  influence  which,  like  the  great  Master’s  of 
Judea  (humanly  speaking),  spreading  through  the  centuries, 
testifies  that  the  world  suffers  its  grandest  changes  not  by 
genius,  but  by  the  more  potent  control  of  character.  His  was 
an  earnestness  that  would  take  no  denial,  that  consumed  oppo- 


sition  in  the  intensity  of  its  convictions,  that  knew  nothing  but 
right.  As  friend  after  friend  gathered  slowly,  one  by  one,  to 
his  side,  in  that  very  meeting  of  a  dozen  heroic  men  to  form 
the  New  England  Anti-slavery  Society,  it  was  his  compelling 
hand,  his  resolute  unwillingness  to  temper  or  qualify  the 
utterance,  that  finally  dedicated  that  first  organized  movement 
to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation.  He  seems  to  have 
understood, —  this  boy  without  experience, —  he  seems  to  have 
understood  by  instinct  that  righteousness  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  finally  compel  submission ;  that  one,  with  God,  is 
always  a  majority.  He  seems  to  have  known  it  at  the  very 
outset,  taught  of  God,  the  herald  and  champion,  God-endowed 
and  God-sent  to  arouse  a  nation,  that  only  by  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  assertion  of  the  uttermost  truth,  without  qualification  or 
compromise,  can  a  nation  be  waked  to  conscience  or  Strength¬ 
ened  for  duty.  No  man  ever  understood  so  thoroughly — not 
O’Connell  nor  Cobden  —  the  nature  and  needs  of  that  agita¬ 
tion  which  alone,  in  our  day,  reforms  states.  In  the  darkest 
hour  he  never  doubted  the  omnipotence  of  conscience  and  the 
moral  sentiment. 

And  then  look  at  the  unquailing  courage  with  which  he 
faced  the  successive  obstacles  that  confronted  him  !  Modest, 
believing  at  the  outset  that  America  could  not  be  as  corrupt 
as  she  seemed,  he  waits  at  the  door  of  the  churches,  im¬ 
portunes  leading  clergymen,  begs  for  a  voice  from  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  a  consecrated  protest  from  the  pulpit.  To  his  utter 
amazement,  he  learns,  by  thus  probing  it,  that  the  Church  will 
give  him  no  help,  but,  on  the  contrary,  surges  into  the  move¬ 
ment  in  opposition.  Serene,  though  astounded  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  revelation,  he  simply  turns  his  footsteps,  and  announces 
that  “  a  Christianity  which  keeps  peace  with  the  oppressor  is 
no  Christianity,”  and  goes  on  his  way  to  supplant  the  religious 
element  which  the  Church  had  allied  with  sin  by  a  deeper 
religious  faith.  Yes,  he  sets  himself  to  work  —  this  stripling 
with  his  sling  confronting  the  angry  giant  in  complete  steel, 
this  solitary  evangelist  —  to  make  Christians  of  twenty  millions 
of  people  !  I  am  not  exaggerating.  You  know,  older  men, 
who  can  go  back  to  that  period ;  I  know  that  when  one, 
kindred  to  a  voice  that  you  have  heard  to-day,  whose  pathway 
Garrison’s  bloody  feet  had  made  easier  for  the  treading,  when 
!  he  uttered  in  a  pulpit  in  Boston  only  a  few  strong  words, 
injected  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  his  venerable  father, 
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between  seventy  and  eighty  years,  was  met  the  next  morning 
and  his  hand  shaken  by  a  much  moved  friend.  “  Colonel,  you 
have  my  sympathy.  I  cannot  tell-you  how  much  I  pity  you.” 
“What,”  said  the  brusque  old  man,  “what  is  your  pity?” 
“Well,  I  hear  your  son  went  crazy  at  ‘Church  Green’  yester¬ 
day.”  Such  was  the  utter  indifference.  At  that  time  bloody 
feet  had  smoothed  the  pathway  for  other  men  to  tread.  Still, 
then  and  for  years  afterwards,  insanity  was  the  only  kind- 
hearted  excuse  that  partial  friends  could  find  for  sympathy 
with  such  a  madman  ! 

If  anything  strikes  one  more  prominently  than  another  in 
this  career,— to  your  astonishment,  young  men,  you  may  say, 
—  it  is  the  plain,  sober  common  sense,  the  robust  English 
element  which  underlay  Cromwell,  which  explains  Hampden, 
which  gives  the  color  that  distinguishes  1640  in  England  from 
1790  in  France.  Plain,  robust,  well-balanced  common  sense. 
Nothing  erratic;  no  enthusiasm  which  had  lost  its  hold  on  firm 
earth;  no  mistake  of  method;  no  unmeasured  confidence  ;.  no 
miscalculation  of  the  enemy’s  strength.  Whoever  mistook, 
Garrison  seldom  mistook.  Fewer  mistakes  in  that  long  agita¬ 
tion  of  fifty  years  can  be  charged  to  his  account  than  to  any 
other  American.  Erratic  as  men  supposed  him,  intemperate 
in  utterance,  mad  in  judgment,  an  enthusiast  gone  crazy,  the 
moment  you  sat  down  at  his  side,  patient  in  explanation,  clear 
in  statement,  sound  in  judgment,  studying  carefully  every  step, 
calculating  every  assault,  measuring  the  force  to  meet  it,  never 
in  haste,  always  patient,  waiting  until  the  time  ripened, —  fit 
for  a  great  leader.  Cull,  if  you  please,  from  the  statesmen 
who  obeyed  him,  whom  he  either  whipped  into  submission  or 
summoned  into  existence, —  cull  from  among  them  the  man 
whose  career,  fairly  examined,  exhibits  fewer  miscalculations 
and  fewer  mistakes  than  this  career  which  is  just  ended. 

I  know  what  I  claim.  As  Mr.  Weld  has  said,  I  am 
speaking  to-day  to  men  who  judge  by  their  ears,  by  rumors ; 
who  see,  not  with  their  eyes,  but  with  their  prejudices.  His¬ 
tory,  fifty  years  hence,  dispelling  your  prejudices,  will  do 
justice  to  the  grand  sweep  of  the  orbit  which,  as  my  friend 
said,  to-day  we  are  hardly  in  a  position,  or  mood,  to  measure. 
As  Coleridge  avers,  “The  truth-haters  of  to-morrow  will  give 
the  right  name  to  the  truth-haters  of  to-day,  for  even  such  men 
the  stream  of  time  bears  onward.”  I  do  not  fear  that,  if  my 
words  are  remembered  by  the  next  generation,  they  will  be 
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thought  unsupported  or  extravagant.  When  history  seeks  the 
sources  of  New  England  character,  when  men  begin  to  open 
up  and  examine  the  hidden  springs  and  note  the  convulsions 
and  the  throes  of  American  life  within  the  last  half-century, 
they  will  remember  Parker,  that  Jupiter  of  the  pulpit;  they 
will  remember  the  long  unheeded  but  measureless  influence 
that  came  to  us  from  the  seclusion  of  Concord;  they  will  do 
justice  to  the  masterly  statesmanship  which  guided,  during  a 
part  of  his  life,  the  efforts  of  Webster.  But  they  will  recognize 
that  there  was  only  one  man  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line 
who  met  squarely,  with  an  absolute  logic,  the  else  impregnable 
position  of  John  C.  Calhoun  ;  only  one  brave,  far-sighted,  keen, 
logical  intellect,  which  discerned  that  there  were  only  two 
moral  points  in  the  universe,  right  and  wrong ;  that,  when  one 
was  asserted,  subterfuge  and  evasion  would  be  sure  to  end  in 
defeat. 

Here  lies  the  brain  and  the  heart ;  here  lies  the  statesman- 
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like  intellect,  logical  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  brave  as  Luther, 
which  confronted  the  logic  of  South  Carolina  with  an  assertion 
direct  and  broad  enough  to  make  an  issue  and  necessitate  a 
conflict  of  two  civilizations.  Calhoun  said,  Slavery  is  right. 
Webster  and  Clay  shrunk  from  him,  and  evaded  his  assertion. 
Garrison,  alone  at  that  time,  met  him  face  to  face,  proclaiming 
slavery  a  sin  and  daring  all  the  inferences.  It  is  true,  as  New 
Orleans  complains  to-day  in  her  journals,  that  this  man 
brought  upon  America  everything  they  call  the  disaster  of  the 
last  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  you  seek 
through  the  hidden  causes  and  unheeded  events  for  the  hand 
that  wrote  “emancipation”  on  the  statute-book  and  on  the 
flag,  it  lies  still  there  to-day. 

I  have  no  time  to  number  the  many  kindred  reforms  to 
which  he  lent  as  profound  an  earnestness  and  almost  as  large 
aid. 

I  hardly  dare  enter  that  home.  There  is  one  other  marked 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unprecedented,  element  in  this  career. 
His  was  the  happiest  life  I  ever  saw.  No  need  for  pity.  Let 
no  tear  fall  over  his  life.  '  No  man  gathered  into  his  bosom  a 
fuller  sheaf  of  blessing,  delight,  and  joy.  In  his  seventy  years 
there  were  not  arrows  enough  in  the  whole  quiver  of  the 
Church  or  State  to  wound  him.  As  Guizot  once  said  from  the 
tribune,  “  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  get  high  enough  to  reach 
the  level  of  my  contempt.”  So  Garrison,  from  the  serene  level 
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of  his  daily  life,  from  the  faith  that  never  faltered,  was  able  to 
say  to  American  hate,  “You  cannot  reach  up  to  the  level  of 
my  home  mood,  my  daily  existence.”  I  have  seen  him  inti¬ 
mately  for  thirty  years,  while  raining  on  his  head  was  the  hate 
of  the  community,  when  by  every  possible  form  of  expression 
malignity  let  him  know  that  it  wished  him  all  sorts  of  harm. 
I  never  saw  him  unhappy.  I  never  saw  the  moment  that 
serene,  abounding  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  his  motive,  the 
soundness  of  his  method,  and  the  certainty  of  his  success  did 
not  lift  him  above  all  possibility  of  being  reached  by  any 
clamor  about  him.  Every  one  of  his  near  friends  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  was  the  happiest  life  God  has  granted  in  our 
day  to  any  American  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  effort. 

Adjourned  from  the  stormiest  meeting,  where  hot  debate 
had  roused  all  his  powers  as  near  to  anger  as  his  nature  ever 
let  him  come,  the  music  of  a  dozen  voices  —  even  of  those 
who  had  just  opposed  him  —  or  a  piano,  if  the  house  held  one, 
changed  his  mood  in  an  instant,  and  made  the  hour  laugh  with 
more  than  content ;  unless,  indeed,  a  baby  and  playing  with  it 
proved  metal  even  more  attractive. 

To  champion  wearisome  causes,  bear  with  disordered  in¬ 
tellects,  to  shelter  the  wrecks  of  intemperance  and  fugitives 
whose  pulse  trembled  at  every  touch  on  the  door-latch, —  this 
was  his  home.  Keenly  alive  to  human  suffering,  ever  prompt 
to  help  relieve  it,  pouring  out  his  means  for  that  more  lavishly 
than  he  ought,  all  this  was  no  burden,  never  clouded  or 
depressed  the  inextinguishable  buoyancy  and  gladness  of  his 
nature.  God  ever  held  over  him  unclouded  the  sunlight  of 
his  countenance. 

And  he  never  grew  old.  The  tabernacle  of  flesh  grew 
feebler,  and  the  step  was  less  elastic.  But  the  ability  to  work, 
the  serene  faith  and  unflagging  hope,  suffered  no  change. 
To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  as  ready  as  in  his  boyhood 
to  confront  and  defy  a  mad  majority.  The  keen  insight  and 
clear  judgment  never  failed  him.  His  tenacity  of  purpose, 
never  weakened.  He  showed  nothing  either  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  sluggishness  or  the  timidity  of  age.  The  bugle-call 
which  last  year  woke  the  nation  to  its  peril  and  duty  on  the 
Southern  question  showed  all  the  old  fitness  to  lead  and 
mould  a  people’s  course.  Younger  men  might  be  confused  or 
dazed  by  plausible  pretensions,  and  half  the  North  was 


befooled ;  but  the  old  pioneer  detected  the  false  ring  as 
quickly  as  in  his  youth.  The  words  his  dying  hand  traced, 
welcoming  the  Southern  exodus  and  foretelling  its  result,  had 
all  the  defiant  courage  and  prophetic  solemnity  of  his  youngest 
and  boldest  days. 

Serene,  fearless,  marvellous'  man !  Mortal,  with  so  few 
shortcomings  ! 

Farewell,  for  a  very  little  while,  noblest  of  Christian  men  ! 
Leader,  brave,  tireless,  unselfish  !  When  the  ear  heard  thee, 
then  it  blessed  thee ;  the  eye  that  saw  thee  gave  witness  to 
thee.  More  truly  than  it  could  ever  heretofore  be  said  since 
the  great  patriarch  wrote  it,  “  the  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  ”  was  thine  eternal  great  reward. 

Though  the  clouds  rest  for  a  moment  to-day  on  the  great 
work  that  you  set  your  heart  to  accomplish,  you  knew,  God  in 
his  love  let  you  see,  that  your  work  was  done ;  that  one  thing, 
by  his  blessing  on  your  efforts,  is  fixed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  change.  While  that  ear  could  listen,  God  gave  what  he 
has  so  rarely  given  to  man,  the  plaudits  and  prayers  of  four 
millions  of  victims,  thanking  you  for  emancipation ;  and 
through  the  clouds  of  to-day  your  heart,  as  it  ceased  to  beat, 
felt  certain,  certain,  that,  whether  one  flag  or  two  shall  rule 
this  continent  in  time  to  come,  one  thing  is  settled, —  it  never 
henceforth  can  be  trodden  by  a  slave ! 


THE  MURDER  OF  LOVEJOY. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS’S  FIRST  SPEECH  IN  FANEUIL  HALL, 
DECEMBER  8,  1837. 

At  the  great  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Dec  8,  1837,  to  denounce  the  murder  of 
Lovejoy  by  the  mob  at  Alton,  Ill.,  while  defending  his  printing-press,  after  addresses  by  Dr. 
Channing  and  George  S.  Hillard,  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  attorney-general  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  rose,  ana  in  a  speech  of  great  bitterness  compared  the  slaves  to  a  menagerie  of 
wild  beasts  and  the  rioters  at  Alton  to  the  “orderly  mob”  which  threw  the  tea  overboard 
in  1773,  and  declared  that  Lovejoy  was  presumptuous,  and  “died  as  the  fool  dieth.”  The 
speech  produced  great  excitement  Wendell  Phillips,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  who 
had  not  expected  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  was  unable  to  keep  silent,  ar.d  rose  to  reply, 
while  that  portion  of  the  assembly  which  sympathized  with  the  attorney-general  became  so 
boisterous  that  he  had  difficulty  in  gaining  the  audience.  Mr.  Phillips  had  spoken  before 
this  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-slavery  Society  in  Lynn,  March  28,  1837  ;  but  this 
speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  the  real  beginning  of  his  great  public  career. 

Mr.  Chairman , — We  have  met  for  the  freest  discussion  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  them.  [Cries  of  “  Question,” 
“  Hear  him,”  “  Go  on,”  “  No  gagging,”  etc.]  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted 
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to  express  my  surprise  at  the  sentiments  of  the  last  speaker, —  surprise  not 
only  at  such  sentiments  from  such  a  man,  but  at  the  applause  they  have 
received  within  these  walls.  A  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  tragedy  at  Alton.  We  have  heard  it 
asserted  here,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
colonies ;  and  we  have  heard  the  mob  at  Alton,  the  drunken  murderers  of 
Lovejoy,  compared  to  those  patriot  fathers  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  ! 
[Great  applause.]  Fellow-citizens,  is  this  Faneuil  Hall  doctrine?  [‘‘No, 
no.”]  The  mob  at  Alton  wrere  met  to  wrest  from  a  citizen  his  just  rights, — 
met  to  resist  the  laws.  We  have  been  told  that  our  fathers  did  the  same  ; 
and  the  glorious  mantle  of  Revolutionary  precedent  has  been  thrown  over 
the  mobs  of  our  day.  To  make  out  their  title  to  such  defence,  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  the  British  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  these  colonies. 
It  is  manifest  that,  without  this,  his  parallel  falls  to  the  ground ;  for 
Lovejoy  had  stationed  himself  within  constitutional  bulwarks.  He  was  not 
only  defending  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  he  was  under  his  own  roof,  in 
arms  with  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority.  The  men  who  assailed  him 
went  against  and  over  the  laws.  The  mob ,  as  the  gentleman  terms  it, — 
mob,  forsooth  !  certainly  we  sons  of  the  tea-spillers  are  a  marvellously 
patient  generation!  —  the  “orderly  mob”  which  assembled  in  the  Old 
South  to  destroy  the  tea  were  met  to  resist,  not  the  laws,  but  illegal 
exactions.  Shame  on  the  American  who  calls  the  tea  tax  and  stamp  act 
Itnos !  Our  fathers  resisted,  not  the  king’s  prerogative,  but  the  king’s 
usurpation.  To  find  any  other  account,  you  must  read  our  Revolutionary 
history  upside  down.  Our  State  archives  are  loaded  with  arguments  of 
John  Adams  to  prove  the  taxes  laid  by  the  British  Parliament  unconstitu¬ 
tional, —  beyond  its  power.  It  was  not  till  this  was  made  out  that  the  men 
of  New  England  rushed  to  arms.  The  arguments  of  the  Council  Chamber 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  preceded  and  sanctioned  the  contest. 
To  draw  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors  into  a  precedent  for  mobs,  for  a  right 
to  resist  laws  we  ourselves  have  enacted,  is  an  insult  to  their  memory. 
The  difference  between  the  excitements  of  those  days  and  our  own,  which 
the  gentleman  in  kindness  to  the  latter  has  overlooked,  is  simply  this  :  the 
men  of  that  day  went  for  the  right,  as  secured  by  the  laws.  They  were  the 
people  rising  to  sustain  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  province.  The 
rioters  of  our  day  go  for  their  own  wills,  right  or  wrong.  Sir,  when  I  heard 
the  gentleman  lay  down  principles  which  place  the  murderers  of  Alton  side 
by  side  with  Otis  and  Hancock,  with  Quincy  and  Adams,  I  thought  those 
pictured  lips  [pointing  to  the  portraits  in  the  Hall]  would  have  broken  into 
voice  to  rebuke  the  recreant  American, —  the  slanderer  of  the  dead.  [Great 
applause  and  counter-applause.]  The  gentleman  said  that  he  should  sink 
into  insignificance  if  he  dared  to  gainsay  the  principles  of  these  resolutions. 
Sir,  for  the  sentiments  he  has  uttered,  on  soil  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of 
Puritans  and  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  earth  should  have  yawned  and 
swallowed  him  up. 

[Applause  and  hisses,  with  cries  of  “Take  that  back."’  The  uproar  became  so  great  that 
for  a  long  time  no  one  could  be  heard.  At  length  the  Hon.  William  Sturgis  came  to  Mr. 
Phillips’s  side  at  the  front  of  the  platform.  He  was  met  with  cries  of  “  Phillips  or  nobody,” 
“  Make  him  take  back  ‘  recreant,’  ”  “  He  sha'n’t  go  on  till  he  takes  it  back.”  When  it  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Sturgis  meant  to  sustain,  not  to  interrupt,  Mr.  Phillips,  he  was  listened 
to,  and  said ,  “I  did  not  come  here  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion,  nor  do  I  intend  to ,  but 
1  do  entreat  you,  fellow-citizens,  by  everything  you  hold  sacred, —  I  conjure  you  by  every 
association  connected  with  this  Hall,  consecrated  by  our  fathers  to  freedom  of  discussion,— 
that  you  listen  to  every  man  who  addresses  you  in  a  decorous  manner.”  Mr.  Phillips 
resumed.  1 
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Fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  take  back  my  words.  Surely,  the  Attorney- 
general,  so  long  and  well  known  here,  needs  not  the  aid  of  your  hisses 
against  one  so  young  as  I  am, —  my  voice  never  before  heard  within  these 
walls  ! 

Another  ground  has  been  taken  to  excuse  the  mob,  and  throw  doubt  and 
discredit  on  the  conduct  of  Lovejoy  and  his  associates.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  what  lawyers  understand  very  well, —  the  “conflict  of  laws.”  We 
are  told  that  nothing  but  the  Mississippi  River  rolls  between  St.  Louis  and 
Alton  ;  and  the  conflict  of  laws  somehow  or  other  gives  the  citizens  of  the 
former  a  right  to  find  fault  with  the  defender  of  the  press  for  publishing  his 
opinions  so  near  their  limits.  Will  the  gentleman  venture  that  argument 
before  lawyers  ?  How  the  laws  of  the  two  States  could  be  said  to  come 
into  conflict  in  such  circumstances  I  question  whether  any  lawyer  in  this 
audience  can  explain  or  understand.  No  matter  whether  the  line  that 
divides  one  sovereign  State  from  another  be  an  imaginary  one  or  ocean¬ 
wide,  the  moment  you  cross  it,  the  State  you  leave  is  blotted  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  The  czar  might  as  well  claim  to  control 
the  deliberations  of  Faneuil  Hall,  as  the  laws  of  Missouri  demand  rever¬ 
ence,  or  the  shadow  of  obedience,  from  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois. 

I  must  find  some  fault  with  the  statement  which  has  been  made  of  the 
events  at  Alton.  It  has  been  asked  why  Lovejoy  and  his  friends  did  not 
appeal  to  the  executive, —  trust  their  defence  to  the  police  of  the  city.  It 
has  been  hinted  that,  from  hasty  and  ill-judged  excitement,  the  men  within 
the  building  provoked  a  quarrel,  and  that  he  fell  in  the  course  of  it,  one 
mob  resisting  another.  Recollect,  sir,  that  they  did  act  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  sanction  of  the  mayor.  In  strict  truth  there  was  no  executive  to 
appeal  to  for  protection.  The  mayor  acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
protect  them.  They  asked  him  if  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  He  told  them  it  was,  and  sanctioned  their  assembling  in  arms  to 
do  so.  They  were  not,  then,  a  mob ,  they  were  not  merely  citizens 
defending  their  own  property  :  they  were  in  some  sense  th e  posse  comitatus , 
adopted  for  the  occasion  into  the  police  of  the  city,  acting  under  the  order 
of  a  magistrate.  It  was  civil  authority  resisting  lawless  violence.  Where, 
then,  was  the  imprudence?  Is  the  doctrine  to  be  sustained  here  that  it  is 
imprudent  for  men  to  aid  magistrates  in  executing  the  laws? 

Men  are  continually  asking  each  other,  Had  Lovejoy  a  right  to  resist? 
Sir,  I  protest  against  the  question  instead  of  answering  it.  Lovejoy  did 
not  resist,  in  the  sense  they  mean.  He  did  not  throw  himself  back  on  the 
natural  right  of  self-defence.  He  did  not  cry  anarchy,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  civil  war,  careless  of  the  horrors  which  would  follow. 

Sir,  as  I  understand  this  affair,  it  was  not  an  individual  protecting  his 
property;  it  was  not  one  body  of  armed  men  resisting  another,  and  making 
the  streets  of  a  peaceful  city  run  blood  with  their  contentions.  It  did  not 
bring  back  the  scenes  in  some  old  Italian  cities,  where  family  met  family, 
and  faction  met  faction,  and  mutually  trampled  the  laws  underfoot.  No: 
the  men  in  that  house  were  regularly  enrolled ,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
mayor.  There  being  no  militia  in  Alton,  about  seventy  men  were  enrolled 
with  the  approbation  of  the  mayor.  These  relieved  each  other  every  other 
night.  About  thirty  men  were  in  arms  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  when  the 
press  was  landed.  The  next  evening  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
summon  more  than  half  that  number  :  among  these  was  Lovejoy.  It  was, 
therefore,  you  perceive,  sir,  the  police  of  the  city  resisting  rioters, —  civil 
government  breasting  itself  to  the  shock  of  lawless  men. 
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Here  is  no  question  about  the  right  of  self-defence.  It  is  in  fact  simply 
this  :  Has  the  civil  magistrate  a  right  to  put  down  a  riot  ? 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  anarchy  existed  at  Alton  from  the 
commencement  of  these  disputes.  Not  at  all.  “No  one  of  us,”  says  an 
eye-witness  and  a  comrade  of  Lovejoy,  “has  taken  up  arms  during  these 
disturbances  but  at  the  command  of  the  mayor.”  Anarchy  did  not  settle 
down  on  that  devoted  city  till  Lovejoy  breathed  his  last.  Till  then  the 
law,  represented  in  his  person,  sustained  itself  against  its  foes.  When  he 
fell,  civil  authority  was  trampled  under  foot.  He  had  “planted  himself  on 
his  constitutional  rights,” —  appealed  to  the  laws, —  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  civil  authority, —  taken  refuge  under  “  the  broad  shield  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  through  that  he  was  pierced  and  fell,  he  fell  but  one 
sufferer  in  a  common  catastrophe.”  He  took  refuge  under  the  banner  of 
liberty, —  amid  its  folds;  and,  when  he  fell,  its  glorious  stars  and  stripes,  the 
emblem  of  free  institutions,  around  which  cluster  so  many  heart-stirring 
memories,  were  blotted  out  in  the  martyr’s  blood. 

It  has  been  stated,  perhaps  inadvertently,  that  Lovejoy  or  his  comrades 
fired  first.  This  is  denied  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Guns  were  first  fired  by  the  mob.  After  being  twice  fired  on,  those  within 
the  building  consulted  together,  and  deliberately  returned  the  fire.  But 
suppose  they  did  fire  first.  They  had  a  right  so  to  do, —  not  only  the  right 
which  every  citizen  has  to  defend  himself,  but  the  further  right  which  every 
civil  officer  has  to  resist  violence.  Even  if  Lovejoy  fired  the  first  gun,  it 
would  not  lessen  his  claim  to  our  sympathy  or  destroy  his  title  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  martyr  in  defence  of  a  free  press.  The  question  now  is,  Did  he 
act  within  the  Constitution  and  the  laws?  The  men  who  fell  in  State 
Street  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  did  more  than  Lovejoy  is  charged  with. 
They  were  the  first  assailants.  Upon  some  slight  quarrel  they  pelted  the 
troops  with  every  missile  within  reach.  Did  this  bate  one  jot  of  the  eulogy 
with  which  Hancock  and  Warren  hallowed  their  memory,  hailing  them  as 
the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  ? 

If,  sir,  I  had  adopted  what  are  called  Peace  principles,  I  might  lament 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  But  all  you  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the 
right  and  duty  of  magistrates  to  execute  the  laws,  join  with  me,  and  brand 
as  base  hypocrisy  the  conduct  of  those  who  assemble  year  after  year  on  the 
4th  of  July  to  fight  over  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  yet  “damn 
with  faint  praise  ”  or  load  with  obloquy  the  memory  of  this  man,  who  shed 
his  blood  in  defence  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press ! 

Throughout  that  terrible  night  I  find  nothing  to  regret  but  this,  that 
within  the  limits  of  our  country  civil  authority  should  have  been  so  pros¬ 
trated  as  to  oblige  a  citizen  to  arm' in  his  own  defence,  and  to  arm  in  vain. 
The  gentleman  says  Lovejoy  was  presumptuous  and  imprudent, —  he  “died 
as  the  fool  dieth.”  And  a  reverend  clergyman  of  the  city*  tells  us  that  no 
citizen  has  a  right  to  publish  opinions  disagreeable  to  the  community  !  If 
any  mob  follows  such  publication,  on  him  rests  its  guilt!  He  must  wait, 
forsooth,  till  the  people  come  up  to  it  and  agree  with  him  !  This  libel  on 
liberty  goes  on  to  say  that  the  want  of  right  to  speak  as  we  think  is  an  evil 
inseparable  from  republican  institutions !  If  this  be  so,  what  are  they 

*  See  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow’s  discourse  on  Liberty  !  in  which  lie  defines  “republican 
liberty  ”  to  be  “  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  the  prevailing  voice  and  will  of  the  brotherhood 
will  allow  and  protect.” 
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■worth  ?  W elcomc  the  despotism  of  the  sultan,  where  one  knows  what  he 
may  publish  and  what  he  may  not,  rather  than  the  tyranny  of  this  many¬ 
headed  monster,  the  mob,  where  we  know  not  what  we  may  do  or  say  till 
some  fellow-citizen  has  tried  it,  and  paid  for  the  lesson  with  his  life.  This 
clerical  absurdity  chooses  as  a  check  for  the  abuses  of  the  press,  not  the 
law ,  but  the  dread  of  a  mob.  By  so  doing,  it  deprives  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  minority  of  their  rights,  but  the  majority  also,  since  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  may  sometimes  provoke  disturbance  from  the 
minority.  A  few  men  may  make  a  mob  as  well  as  many.  The  majority, 
then,  have  no  right,  as  Christian  men,  to  utter  their  sentiments,  if  by  any 
possibility  it  may  lead  to  a  mob!  Shades  of  Hugh  Peters  and  John 
Cotton,  save  us  from  such  pulpits  ! 

Imprudent  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press !  Why  ?  Because  the 
defence  was  unsuccessful  ?  Does  success  gild  crime  into  patriotism,  and 
the  want  of  it  change  heroic  self-devotion  to  imprudence  ?  Was  Hampden 
imprudent  when  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard  ?  Vet  he, 
judged  by  that  single  hour,  was  unsuccessful.  After  a  short  exile  the  race 
he  hated  sat  again  upon  the  throne. 

Imagine  yourself  present  when  the  first  news  of  Bunker  Hill  battle 
reached  a  New  England  town.  The  tale  would  have  run  thus :  “  The 
patriots  are  routed, —  the  redcoats  victorious, —  Warren  lies  dead  upon  the 
field.”  With  what  scorn  would  that  Tory  have  been  received  who  should 
have  charged  Warren  with  imprudence  /  who  should  have  said  that,  bred  a 
physician,  he  was  “  out  of  place”  in  that  battle,  and  “died  as  the  fool 
dieth  ”  !  [Great  applause.]  How  would  the  intimation  have  been  received 
that  Warren  and  his  associates  should  have  waited  a  better  time  ?  But,  if 
success  be  indeed  the  only  criterion  of  prudence,  Respice  finem, —  Wait  till 
the  end. 

Presumptuous  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  press  on  American  ground! 
Is  the  assertion  of  such  freedom  before  the  age  ?  So  much  before  the  age 
as  to  leave  one  no  right  to  make  it  because  it  displeases  the  community? 
Who  invents  this  libel  on  his  country  ?  It  is  this  very  thing  which  entitles 
Lovejoy  to  greater  praise.  The  disputed  right  which  provoked  the  Revo¬ 
lution —  taxation  without  representation  —  is  far  beneath  that  for  which  he 
died.  [Here  there  was  a  strong  and  general  expression  of  disapprobation.] 
One  word,  gentlemen.  As  much  as  thought  is  better  than  money,  so  much 
is  the  cause  in  which  Lovejoy  died  nobler  than  a  mere  question  of  taxes. 
James  Otis  thundered  in  this  hall  when  the  king  did  but  touch  his  pocket. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  indignant  eloquence,  had  England  offered  to  put  a 
gag  upon  his  lips.  [Great  applause.] 

The  question  that  stirred  the  Revolution  touched  our  civil  interests. 
This  concerns  us  not  only  as  citizens,  but  as  immortal  beings.  Wrapped 
up  in  its  fate,  saved  or  lost  with  it,  are  not  only  the  voice  of  the  statesman, 
but  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  progress  of  our  faith. 

The  clergy  “  marvellously  out  of  place  ”  where  free  speech  is  battled  for, 
—  liberty  of  speech  on  national  sins  ?  Does  the  gentleman  remember  that 
freedom  to  preach  was  first  gained,  dragging  in  its  train  freedom  to  print? 
I  thank  the  clergy  here  present,  as  I  reverence  their  predecessors,  who  did 
not  so  far  forget  their  country  in  their  immediate  profession  as  to  deem  it 
duty  to  separate  themselves  from  the  struggle  of  ’76, —  the  Mayhews  and 
Coopers,  who  remembered  they  were  citizens  before  they  were  clergymen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  that  brave  little 
band  at  Alton  for  resisting.  We  must  remember  that  Lovejoy  had  fled 
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from  city  to  city,  suffered  the  destruction  of  three  presses  patiently.  At 
length  he  took  counsel  with  friends,  men  of  character,  of  tried  integrity, 
of  wide  views,  of  Christian  principle.  They  thought  the  crisis  had  come. 
It  wras  full  time  to  assert  the  laws.  They  saw  around  them,  not  a  com¬ 
munity  like  our  own,  of  fixed  habits,  of  character  moulded  and  settled,  but 
one  “in  the  gristle,  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.”  The 
people  there,  children  of  our  older  States,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
blood-tried  principles  of  their  fathers  the  moment  they  lost  sight  of  our 
NewT  England  hills.  Something  was  to  be  done  to  show  them  the  priceless 
value  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  bring  back  and  set  right  their  wander¬ 
ing  and  confused  ideas.  He  and  his  advisers  looked  out  on  a  community 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  indifferent  to  their  rights  and  confused  in 
their  feelings.  Deaf  to  argument,  haply  they  might  be  stunned  into  so¬ 
briety.  They  saw  that  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  the  necessity  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Insulted  law  called  for  it.  Public  opinion,  fast  hastening  on  the 
downward  course,  must  be  arrested. 

Does  not  the  event  show  they  judged  rightly?  Absorbed  in  a  thousand 
trifles,  how  has  the  nation  all  at  once  come  to  a  stand  !  Men  begin,  as  in 
1776  and  1640,  to  discuss  principles,  to  weigh  characters,  to  find  out 
where  they  are.  Haply  we  may  awake  before  we  are  borne  over  the 
precipice. 

I  am  glad,  sir,  to  see  this  crowded  house.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 
When  Liberty  is  in  danger,  Faneuil  Hall  has  the  right,  it  is  her  duty,  to 
strike  the  key-note  for  these  United  States.  I  am  glad,  for  one  reason, 
that  remarks  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  been  uttered 
here.  The  passage  of  these  resolutions,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  led  by 
the  Attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  show  more  clearly,  more 
decisively,  the  deep  indignation  with  which  Boston  regards  this  outrage. 


Phillips’s  eulogy  of  Garrison  may  almost  be  regarded  as  his  verdict  upon  himself,  being  a 
survey  at  its  triumphant  close  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  through  life  he  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Garrison.  His  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  1837  takes  us  back  to  the  dark  and 
stormy  beginnings  of  the  conflict.  The  two  volumes  of  “  Phillips’s  Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Letters”  contain  his  fiery  utterances  at  every  stage  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  as  well  as  his 
addresses  upon  other  great  reforms.  A  third  volume  is  yet  to  come.  There  are  biographies 
of  Phillips  ny  George  Lowell  Austin  and  Carlos  Martyn,  a  brief  sketch  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
noble  eulogies  by  George  William  Curtis,  A.  H.  Gnmk6,  and  Colonel  Higginson.  The 
fine  sonnet  by  Lowell  is  memorable.  See  also  the  beautiful  poem  by  Wendell  Phulips  Stafford, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1890. 
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No.  80. 

The  ^Dangers 
from  Slavery. 

By  Theodore  Parker. 


From  a  Sermon  on  “  The  Dangers  which  threaten  the  Rights  of 
Man  in  America,”  preached  in  Music  Hall,  Boston, 
Sunday,  July  2,  1854. 


There  can  be  no  national  welfare  without  national  Unity  of 
Action.  That  cannot  take  place  unless  there  is  national  Unity 
of  Idea  in  fundamentals.  Without  this  a  nation  is  a  “  house 
divided  against  itself”  :  of  course  it  cannot  stand.  It  is  what 
mechanics  call  a  figure  "ithout  equilibrium  :  the  different  parts 
thereof  do  not  balance. 

Now  in  the  American  Staic  there  are  two  distinct  ideas,  — 
Freedom  and  Slavery. 

The  Idea  of  Freedom  first  got  a  national  expression  seventy- 
eight  years  ago  next  Tuesday.  Here  it  is.  I  put  it  in  a  philo¬ 
sophic  form.  There  are  five  points  to  it. 

First.  All  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
natural  rights,  amongst  which  is  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Second.  These  rights  are  unalienable  ;  they  can  be  alienated 
and  forfeited  only  by  the  possessor  thereof  ;  the  father  cannot 
alienate  them  for  the  son,  nor  the  son  for  the  father ;  nor  the 
husband  for  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  for  the  husband  ;  nor  the 
strong  for  the  weak,  nor  the  weak  for  the  strong;  nor  the  few 
for  the  many,  nor  the  many  for  the  few ;  and  so  on. 

Third.  In  respect  to  these  all  men  are  equal ;  the  rich  man 
has  not  more,  and  the  poor  less  ;  the  strong  man  has  not  more, 
and  the  weak  man  less  :  all  are  exactly  equal  in  these  rights, 
however  unequal  in  their  powers. 


Fourth.  It  is  the  function  of  government  to  secure  these  nat¬ 
ural,  unalienable,  and  equal  rights  to  every  man. 

Fifth.  Government  derives  all  its  divine  right  from  its  con¬ 
formity  with  these  ideas,  all  its  human  sanction  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  Freedom.  I  used  to  call  it  “  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Idea”:  it  was  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  to-day.  It 
is  derived  from  human  nature  ;  it  rests  on  the  immutable  Laws 
of  God;  it  is  part  of  the  natural  religion  of  mankind.  It  de¬ 
mands  a  government  after  natural  Justice,  which  is  the  point 
common  between  the  conscience  of  God  and  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  the  point  common  also  between  the  interests  of  one 
man  and  of  all  men. 

Now  this  government,  just  in  its  substance,  in  its  form  must 
be  democratic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  all,  by  all, 
and  for  all.  You  see  what  consequences  must  follow  from 
such  an  idea,  and  the  attempt  to  re-enact  the  Law  of  God  into 
political  institutions.  There  will  follow  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  respect  for  every  natural  right  of  all  men,  the  rights  of 
their  body,  and  of  their  spirit, —  the  rights  of  mind  and  con¬ 
science,  heart  and  soul.  There  must  be  some  restraint, —  as  cf 
children  by  their  parents,  as  of  bad  men  by  good  men  ;  but  it 
will  be  restraint  for  the  joint  good  of  all  parties  concerned, 
not  restraint  for  the  exclusive  benef  „  of  the  restrainer.  The 
ultimate  consequence  of  this  will  be  the  material  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  all, —  riches,  comfoic,  noble  manhood,  all  desirable 
things. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  Freedom.  It  appears  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  it  reappears  in  the  Preamble  to  the  American 
Constitution,  which  aims  “to  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty.”  That  is  a 
religious  idea;  and,  when  men  pray  for  the  “Reign  of  Justice” 
and  the  “  Kingdom  of  Heavan  ”  to  come  on  earth  politically,  I 
suppose  they  mean  that  there  may  be  a  Commonwealth  where 
every  man  has  his  natural  rights  of  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

Next  is  the  Idea  of  Slavery.  Here  it  is.  I  put  it  also  in  a 
philosophic  form.  There  are  three  points  which  I  make. 

First.  There  are  no  natural,  unalienable,  and  equal  rights, 
wherewith  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator ;  no  natural,  un¬ 
alienable,  and  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
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Second.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  powers,  and  in  virtue 
thereof  the  strong  man  may  rule  and  oppress,  enslave  and  ruin 
the  weak,  for  his  interest  and  against  theirs. 

Third.  There  is  no  natural  law  of  God  to  forbid  the  strong 
to  oppress  the  weak,  and  enslave  and  ruin  the  weak. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  Slavery.  It  has  never  got  a  national  ex¬ 
pression  in  America  ;  it  has  never  been  laid  down  as  a  Principle 
in  any  act  of  the  American  people,  nor  in  any  single  State,  so 
far  as  I  know.  All  profess  the  opposite  ;  but  it  is  involved  in 
the  measures  of  both  State  and  Nation.  This  Idea  is  founded 
in  the  selfishness  of  man ;  it  is  atheistic. 

The  idea  must  lead  to  a  corresponding  government ;  that 
will  be  unjust  in  its  substance, —  for  it  will  depend  not  on 
natural  right,  but  on  personal  force;  not  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universe,  but  on  the  compact  of  men.  It  is  the  abne¬ 
gation  of  God  in  the  universe  and  of  conscience  in  man.  Its 
form  will  be  despotism, —  the  government  of  all,  by  a  part,  for 
the  sake  of  a  part.  It  may  be  a  single-headed  despotism,  or  a 
despotism  of  many  heads ;  but,  whether  a  Cyclops  or  a  Hydra, 
it  is  alike  “the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate.”  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  consequence  is  plain  to  foresee,  —  poverty  to  a  nation, 
misery,  ruin. 

At  first,  Slavery  came  as  a  Measure  ;  nothing  was  said  about 
it  as  a  Principle.  But  in  a  country  full  of  schoolmasters,  legis¬ 
latures,  newspapers,  talking  men, —  a  measure  without  a  prin¬ 
ciple  to  bear  it  up  is  like  a  single  twig  of  willow  cast  out  on  a 
wooden  floor;  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  grow  by;  it  will  die. 
So  of  late  the  principle  has  been  boldly  avowed.  Mr.  Calhoun 
denied  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  ;  denied  the  natural,  unalienable,  and  equal  rights  of 
man.  Many  since  have  done  the  same, —  political,  literary,  and 
mercantile  men,  and,  of  course,  ecclesiastical  men;* there  are 
enough  of  them  always  in  the  market.  All  parts  of  the  Idea 
of  Slavery  have  been  affirmed  by  prominent  men  at  the  North 
and  the  South.  It  has  been  acted  on  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  every  Slave  State,  and  in  the  passage  of  many 
of  its  laws.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  national 
legislation.  .  .  . 

These  two  Ideas  are  now  fairly  on  foot.  They  are  hostile  ; 
they  are  both  mutually  invasive  and  destructive.  They  are  in 
exact  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  nation  which  embodies 
these  two  is  not  a  figure  of  equilibrium.  As  both  are  active 
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forces  in  the  minds  of  men.  and  as  each  idea  tends  to  become 
a  fact, —  a  universal  and  exclusive  fact,  —  as  men  with  these 
ideas  organize  into  parties  as  a  means  to  make  their  idea  into 
a  fact,  —  it  follows  that  there  must  not  only  be  strife  amongst 
philosophical  men  about  these  antagonistic  Principles  and  Ideas, 
but  a  strife  of  practical  men  about  corresponding  Facts  and 
Measures.  So  the  quarrel,  if  not  otherwise  ended,  will  pass 
from  words  to  what  seems  more  serious  ;  and  one  will  over¬ 
come  the  other. 

So  long  as  these  two  Ideas  exist  in  the  nation  as  two  political 
forces,  there  is  no  national  Unity  of  Idea,  of  course  no  Unity 
of  Action.  For  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  common  to  Free¬ 
dom  and  Slavery.  They  will  not  compose  an  equilibrious  figure. 
You  may  cry,  “  Peace !  peace  !  ”  but  so  long  as  these  two  antag¬ 
onistic  Ideas  remain,  each  seeking  to  organize  itself  and  get 
exclusive  power,  there  is  no  peace  ;  there  can  be  none. 

The  question  before  the  nation  to-day  is,  Which  shall  prevail, 
—  the  Idea  and  Fact  of  Freedom  or  the  Idea  and  the  Fact  of 
Slavery  ;  Freedom,  exclusive  and  universal,  or  Slavery,  exclu¬ 
sive  and  universal?  The  question  is  not  merely,  Shall  the 
African  be  bond  or  free?  but,  Shall  America  be  a  Democracy 
or  a  Despotism  ?  For  nothing  is  so  remorseless  as  an  idea, 
and  no  logic  is  so  strong  as  the  historical  development  of  a 
national  idea  by  millions  of  men.  A  measure  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  its  Principle.  The  idea  which  allows  Slavery  in  South 
Carolina  will  establish  it  also  in  New  England.  The  bondage 
of  a  black  man  in  Alexandria  imperils  every  white  woman’s 
daughter  in  Boston.  You  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
a  first  Principle  more  than  you  can  “  take  the  leap  of  Niagara 
and  stop  when  half-way  down.”  The  Principle  which  recog¬ 
nizes  Slavery  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
make  all  America  a  Despotism ;  while  the  principle  which 
made  John  Quincy  Adams  a  free  man  would  extirpate  Slavery 
from  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  is  plain  America  cannot  long 
hold  these  two  contradictions  in  the  national  consciousness. 
Equilibrium  must  come. 

Now  there  are  three  possible  ways  of  settling  the  quarrel 
between  these  two  Ideas ;  only  three.  The  categories  are 
exhaustive. 

This  is  the  first :  The  discord  may  rend  the  nation  asunder, 
and  the  two  elements  separate  and  become  distinct  nations, — 
a  Despotism  with  the  Idea  of  Slavery,  a  Democracy  with  the 
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Idea  of  Freedom.  Then  each  will  be  an  equilibrious  figure. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Despotism  may  go  to  ruin  on  its  own  account, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  Democracy  marches  on  to  national  wel¬ 
fare.  That  is  the  first  hypothesis. 

Or,  second  :  The  Idea  of  Freedom  may  destroy  Slavery,  with 
all  its  accidents, —  attendant  and  consequent.  Then  the 
nation  may  have  unity  of  idea,  and  so  a  unity  of  action,  and 
become  a  harmonious  whole,  a  Unit  of  Freedom,  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  Democracy,  re-enacting  the  laws  of  God,  and  pursuing  its 
way,  continually  attaining  greater  degrees  of  freedom  and  pros¬ 
perity.  That  is  the  second  hypothesis. 

Here  is  the  third  :  The  Idea  of  Slavery  may  destroy  Free¬ 
dom,  with  all  its  accidents,— -  attendant  and  consequent.  Then 
the  nation  will  become  an  integer;  only  it  will  be  a  Unit  of 
Despotism.  This  involves,  of  course,  the  destructive  revolu¬ 
tion  of  all  our  liberal  institutions,  State  as  well  as  national. 
Democracy  must  go  down ;  the  free  press  go  down  ;  the  free 
church  go  down ;  the  free  school  go  down.  There  must  be  an 
industrial  despotism,  which  will  soon  become  a  military  despot¬ 
ism.  Popular  legislation  must  end  ;  the  Federal  Congress  will 
be  a  club  of  officials,  like  Nero’s  senate,  which  voted  his  horse 
first  consul.  The  State  legislature  will  be  a  knot  of  com¬ 
missioners,  tide-waiters,  postmasters,  district  attorneys,  deputy 
marshals.  The  town-meeting  will  be  a  gang  of  government 
officers,  like  the  “  Marshal’s  Guard,”  revolvers  in  their  pockets, 
soldiers  at  their  back.  The  Habeas  Corpus  will  be  at  an  end ; 
trial  by  jury  never  heard  of,  and  open  courts  as  common  in 
America  as  in  Spain  or  Rome.  Commissioners  Curtis,  Loring, 
and  Kane,  will  not  be  exceptional  men  ;  there  will  be  no  other 
“  judges  ” ;  all  courts,  courts  of  the  kidnapper ;  all  process 
summary;  all  cases  decided  by  the  will  of  the  government; 
arbitrary  force  the  only  rule.  The  constable  will  disappear,  the 
soldier  come  forth.  All  newspapers  will  be  like  the  “  Satanic 
press  ”  of  Boston  and  New  York,  like  the  Journal  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  or  the  Diario  Romano,  which  tell  lies  when  the  ruler 
commands,  or  tell  truth  when  he  insists  upon  it.  Then  the 
wicked  will  walk  on  every  side,  for  the  vilest  of  men  will  be 
exalted,  and  America,  become  the  mock  and  scorn  and  hissing 
of  the  nations,  will  go  down  to  worse  shame  than  was  ever 
heaped  upon  Sodom ;  for  with  her  lust  for  wealth,  land,  and 
power,  she  also  will  have  committed  the  crime  against  nature. 
Then  America  will  be 'another  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  yea, 
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like  Gomorrah ;  for  the  Dead  Sea  will  have  settled  down  upon 
us  with  nothing  living  in  its  breast,  and  the  rulers  will  proclaim 
Peace  where  they  have  made  solitude. 

Which  of  these  three  hypotheses  shall  we  take  ? 

I.  Will  there  be  a  Separation  of  the  two  elements,  and  a  for¬ 
mation  of  two  distinct  States, —  Freedom  with  Democracy,  and 
Slavery  with  a  tendency  to  despotism  ?  That  may  save  one- 
half  the  nation,  and  leave  the  other  to  voluntary  ruin.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  better  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed  rather 
than  having  two  hands  and  two  feet  to  be  oast  into  everlasting 
fire.  .  .  . 

But  I  do  not  think  this  “dissolution  of  the  Union  ”  will  take 
place  immediately  or  very  soon.  For  America  is  not  now 
ruled  —  as  it  is  commonly  thought — either  by  the  mass  of 
men  who  follow  their  national,  ethnological,  and  human  in¬ 
stincts,  or  by  a  few  far-sighted  men  of  genius  for  politics,  who 
consciously  obey  the  Law  of  God  made  clear  in  their  own 
masterly  mind  and  conscience,  and  make  statutes  in  advance 
of  the  calculation  or  even  the  instincts  of  the  people,  and  so 
manage  the  Ship  of  State  that  every  occasional  tack  is  on  a 
great  circle  of  the  Universe,  a  right  line  of  Justice,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  shortest  way  to  welfare,  but  by  two  very  different 
classes  of  men, —  by  Mercantile  men,  who  covet  money,  actual 
or  expectant  Capitalists  ;  and  by  Political  men,  who  want  power, 
actual  or  expectant  office-holders.  These  appear  diverse;  but 
there  is  a  strong  unanimity  between  the  two, —  for  the  mer¬ 
cantile  men  want  money  as  a  means  of  power  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  men  power  as  a  means  of  money.  There  are  noble 
men  in  both  classes,  exceptional,  not  instantial,  men  with 
great  riches  even,  and  great  office.  But,  as  a  class,  these  men 
are  not  above  the  average  morality  of  the  people,  often  below 
it;  they  have  no  deep  religious  faith,  which  leads  them  to 
trust  the  Higher  Law  of  God.  They  do  not  look  for  Principles 
that  are  right,  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe, 
and  so  creative  of  the  nation’s  permanent  welfare,  but  only  for 
expedient  Measures,  productive  to  themselves  of  selfish  money 
or  selfish  power.  In  general,  they  have  the  character  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  the  aims  of  adventurers,  the  morals  of  adventurers ; 
they  begin  poor,  and  of  course  obscure,  and  are  then  “demo¬ 
cratic,”  and  hurrah  for  the  people:  “  Down  with  the  powerful 
and  the  rich,”  is  the  private  maxim  of  their  heart.  If  they  are 
successful  and  become  rich,  famous,  attaining  high  office,  they 
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commonly  despise  the  people  :  “  Down  with  the  people  !  ”  is  the 
axiom  of  their  heart, —  only  they  dare  not  say  it ;  for  there  are 
so  many  others  with  the  same  selfishness,  who  have  not  yet 
achieved  their  end,  and  raise  the  opposite  cry.  The  line  of 
the  nation's  course  is  a  resultant  of  the  compound  selfishness 
of  these  two  classes. 

From  these  two,  with  their  mercantile  and  political  selfish¬ 
ness,  we  are  to  expect  no  comprehensive  Morality,  which  will 
secure  the  Rights  of  mankind  ;  no  comprehensive  policy  which 
will  secure  expedient  measures  for  a  long  time.  Both  will  unite 
in  what  serves  their  apparent  interest,  brings  money  to  the 
trader,  power  to  the  politician,—  whatever  be  the  consequence 
to  the  country. 

As  things  now  are,  the  Union  favors  the  schemes  of  both  of 
these  classes  of  men ;  thereby  the  politician  gets  power,  the 
trader  makes  money. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved  and  a  great  Northern 
Commonwealth  were  to  be  organized,  with  the  Idea  of  Free¬ 
dom,  three-quarters  of  the  Politicians,  Federal  and  State,  would 
pass  into  contempt  and  oblivion  ;  all  that  class  of  Northern 
demagogues  who  scoff  at  God’s  Law,  such  as  filled  the  offices 
of  the  late  Whig  administration  in  its  day  of  power  or  as  fill  the 
offices  of  the  Democratic  administration  to-day, —  they  would 
drop  down  so  deep  that  no  plummet  would  ever  reach  them ; 
you  would  never  hear  of  them  again. 

Gratitude  is  not  a  very  common  virtue  ;  but  gratitude  to  the 
hand  of  Slavery,  which  feeds  these  creatures,  is  their  sole  and 
single  moral  excellence ;  they  have  that  form  of  gratitude. 
When  the  hand  of  Slavery  is  cut  off,  that  class  of  men  will 
perish  just  as  caterpillars  die  when,  some  day  in  May,  the 
farmer  cuts  off  from  the  old  tree  a  great  branch  to  graft  in  a 
better  fruit.  The  caterpillars  will  not  vote  for  the  grafting. 
That  class  of  men  will  go  for  the  Union  while  it  serves  them. 

Look  at  the  other  class.  Property  is  safe  in  America;  and 
why?  Because  we  have  aimed  to  establish  a  government  on 
natural  rights,  and  property  is  a  natural  right;  say  oligarchic 
Blackstone  and  socialistic  Proudhon  what  they  may,  property 
is  not  the  mere  creature  of  compact  or  the  child  of  robbery; 
it  is  founded  in  the  Nature  of  Man.  It  has  a  very  great  and 
important  function  to  perform.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  it  so 
much  respected  as  here. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  property  which  is  not  safe  just  now, 
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-  Property  in  Men.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  property  which  is 
purely  the  creature  of  violence  and  law ;  it  has  no  root  in  itself. 

Now  the  Union  protects  that  “  property.”  There  are  three 
hundred  thousand  Slave-holders,  owning  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  men.  Their  wealth  depends  on 
the  Union  ;  destroy  that,  and  their  unnatural  property  will  take 
to  itself  legs  and  run  off,  seeking  liberty  by  flight,  or  else  stay 
at  home  and,  like  an  Anglo-Saxon,  take  to  itself  firebrands  and 
swords,  and  burn  down  the  master’s  house  and  cut  the  master’s 
throat.  So  the  Slave-holder  wants  the  Union  ;  he  makes  money 
by  it.  Slavery  is  unprofitable  to  the  nation.  No  three  millions 
earn  so  little  as  the  three  million  Slaves.  It  is  costly  to  every 
State.  But  it  enriches  the  owner  of  the  Slaves.  The  South  is 
agricultural ;  that  is  all.  She  raises  cotton,  sugar,  and  corn ; 
she  has  no  commerce,  no  manufactures,  no  mining.  The  North 
has  mills,  ships,  mines,  manufactures ;  buys  and  sells  for  the 
South,  and  makes  money  by  what  impoverishes  the  South.  So 
all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  North  are  in  favor  of 
Union,  in  favor  of  Slavery.  The  instinct  of  American  trade 
just  now  is  hostile  to  American  Freedom.  The  Money  Power 
and  the  Slave  Power  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  course  such  editors 
and  ministers  as  are  only  the  tools  of  the  Money  Power  or  the 
Slave  Power  will  be  fond  of  “  Union  at  all  hazards.”  They  will 
sell  their  mothers  to  keep  it.  Now  these  are  the  controlling 
classes  of  men  ;  these  ministers  and  editors  are  the  mouth-pieces 
of  these  controlling  classes  of  men ;  and,  as  these  classes  make 
money  and  power  out  of  the  Union,  for  the  present  I  think  the 
Union  will  hold  together.  Yet  I  know  very  well  that  there  are 
causes  now  at  work  which  embitter  the  minds  of  men,  and 
which,  if  much  enforced,  will  so  exasperate  the  North  that  we 
shall  rend  the  Union  asunder  at  a  blow.  That  I  think  not 
likely  to  take  place,  for  the  South  sees  the  peril  and  its  own 
ruin. 

II.  The  next  hypothesis  is,  Freedom  may  triumph  over 
Slavery.  That  was  the  expectation  once,  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  nay,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  But  only  two  national  steps  have  been  taken 
against  Slavery  since  then, —  one  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
other  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave-trade ;  really  that  was 
done  in  1788,  formally  twenty  years  after.  In  the  individual 
States  the  white  man’s  freedom  enlarges  every  year ;  but  the 
Federal  Government  becomes  more  and  more  addicted  to 
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Slavery.  This  hypothesis  does  not  seem  very  likely  to  be 
adopted. 

III.  Shall  Slavery  destroy  Freedom?  It  looks  very  much 
like  it.  Here  are  nine  great  steps,  openly  taken  since  ’87,  in 
favor  of  Slavery.  First,  America  put  Slavery  into  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Second,  out  of  old  soil  she  made  four  new  Slave  States. 
Third,  America,  in  1793,  adopted  Slavery  as  a  Federal  institu¬ 
tion,  and  guaranteed  her  protection  for  that  kind  of  property  as 
for  no  other.  Fourth,  America  bought  the  Louisiana  territory 
in  1803,  and  put  Slavery  into  it.  Fifth,  she  thence  made 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  then  Arkansas  Slave  States.  Sixth, 
she  made  Slavery  perpetual  in  Florida.  Seventh,  she  annexed 
Texas.  Eighth,  she  fought  the  Mexican  War,  and  plundered  a 
feeble  sister  republic  of  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  to 
get  more  Slave  Soil.  Ninth,  America  gave  ten  millions  of 
money  to  Texas  to  support  Slavery,  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  and  has  since  kidnapped  men  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  in  all  the  East,  in  all  the  West,  in  all  the  Middle 
States.  All  the  great  cities  have  kidnapped  their  own  citi¬ 
zens.  Professional  Slave-hunters  are  members  of  New  England 
Churches  ;  kidnappers  sit  down  at  the  Lord’s  table  in  the  city 
of  Cotton,  Chauncey,  and  Mayhew.  In  this  very  year,  before  it 
is  half  through,  America  has  taken  two  more  steps  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  freedom.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  enslavement  of  Nebraska  :  that  is  the  tenth  step.  Here 
is  the  eleventh  :  The  Mexican  Treaty,  giving  away  ten  millions 
of  dollars  and  buying  a  little  strip  of  worthless  land,  solely  that 
it  may  serve  the  cause  of  Slavery. 

Here  are  eleven  great  steps  openly  taken  towards  the  ruin  of 
Liberty  in  America.  Are  these  the  worst?  Very  far  from  it! 
Yet  more  dangerous  things  have  been  done  in  secret. 

I.  Slavery  has  corrupted  the  Mercantile  Class.  Almost  all 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  North  are  Pro-slavery  men. 
They  hate  freedom,  hate  your  freedom  and  mine  !  This  is  the 
only  Christian  country  in  which  commerce  is  hostile  to  freedom. 

II.  See  the  corruption  of  the  Political  Class.  There  are 
forty  thousand  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Look  at 
them  in  Boston,  —  their  character  is  as  well  known  as  this 
Hall.  Read  their  journals  in  this  city,  —  do  you  catch  a 
whisper  of  freedom  in  them  ?  Slavery  has  sought  its  menial 
servants,  —  men  basely  born  and  basely  bred :  it  has  corrupted 
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them  still  further,  and  put  them  in  office.  America,  like  Russia, 
is  the  country  for  mean  men  to  thrive  in.  Give  ffm  time  and 
mire  enough,  a  worm  can  crawl  as  high  as  an  eagle  flies.  State 
rights  are  sacrificed  at  the  North  ;  centralization  goes  on  with 
rapid  strides ;  State  laws  are  trodden  under  foot.  The 
Northern  President  is  all  for  Slavery.  The  Northern  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  are  for  Slavery  ;  in  the  Senate,  fourteen  Northern 
Democrats  were  for  the  enslavement  of  Nebraska;  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  forty-four  Northern  Democrats  voted 
for  the  bill,  — fourteen  in  the  Senate,  forty-four  in  the  House; 
fifty-eight  Northern  men  voted  against  the  conscience  of  the 
North  and  the  Law  of  God.  Only  eight  men  out  of  all  the 
South  could  be  found  friendly  to  justice  and  false  to  their  own 
local  idea  of  injustice.  The  present  administration,  with  its 
supple  tools  of  tyranny,  came  into  office  while  the  cry  of  “  No 
Higher  Law”  was  echoing  through  the  land  ! 

III.  Slavery  has  debauched  the  Press.  How  many  leading 
journals  of  commerce  and  politics  in  the  great  cities  do  you 
know  that  are  friendly  to  Freedom  and  opposed  to  Slavery? 
Out  of  the  five  large  daily  commercial  papers  in  Boston,  Whig 
or  Democratic,  I  know  of  only  one  that  has  spoken  a  word  for 
freedom  this  great  while.  The  American  newspapers  are  poor 
defenders  of  American  liberty.  Listen  to  one  of  them,  speaking 
of  the  last  kidnapping  in  Boston:  “We  shall  need  to  employ 
the  same  measures  of  coercion  as  are  necessary  in  monarchical 
countries.”  There  is  always  some  one  ready  to  do  the  basest 
deeds.  Yet  there  are  some  noble  journals, —  political  and  com¬ 
mercial, —  such  as  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Evening  Post. 

IV.  Then  our  Colleges  and  Schools  are  corrupted  by  Slavery. 
I  do  not  know  of  five  colleges  in  all  the  North  which  publicly 
appear  on  the  side  of  freedom.  What  the  hearts  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  professors  are,  God  knows,  not  I.  The  great  crime 
against  humanity,  practical  atheism,  found  ready  support  in 
Northern  colleges,  in  1850  and  1851.  Once  the  common 
reading  books  of  our  schools  were  full  of  noble  words.  Read 
the  school-books  now  made  by  Yankee  pedlers  of  literature, 
and  what  liberal  ideas  do  you  find  there  ?  They  are  meant  for 
the  Southern  market.  Slavery  must  not  be  offended ! 

V.  Slavery  has  corrupted  the  Churches  !  There  are  twenty- 
eight  thousand  Protestant  clergymen  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  noble  hearts,  true  and  just  men  among  them,  who 
have  fearlessly  borne  witness  to  the  truth.  I  need  not  mention 
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their  names.  Alas  !  they  are  not  very  numerous  ;  I  should  not 
have  to  go  over  my  fingers  many  times  to  count  them  all.  I 
honor  these  exceptional  men.  Some  of  them  are  old,  far  older 
than  I  am  ;  older  than  my  father  need  have  been  ;  some  of 
them  are  far  younger  than  I ;  nay,  some  of  them  younger  than 
my  children  might  be  :  and  I  honor  these  men  for  the  fear¬ 
less  testimony  which  they  have  borne, —  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  young.  But  they  are  very  exceptional  men.  Is 
there  a  minister  in  the  South  who  preaches  against  Slavery  ?  • 
How  few  in  all  the  North  ! 

Look  and  see  the  condition  of  the  Sunday-schools.  In  1853 
the  Episcopal  Methodists  had  9,438  Sunday-schools;  102,732 
Sunday-school  teachers;  525,008  scholars.  There  is  not  an 
Anti-slavery  Sunday-school  in  the  compass  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Last  year,  in  New  York,  they  issued,  on 
an  average,  two  thousand  bound  volumes  every  day  in  the  year, 
not  a  line  against  Slavery  in  them.  They  printed  also  two 
thousand  pamphlets  every  day ;  there  is  not  a  line  in  them  all 
against  Slavery  ;  they  printed  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
million  pages  of  Sunday-school  books,  not  a  line  against 
Slavery  in  them  all ;  not  a  line  showing  that  it  is  wicked  to 
buy  and  sell  a  man,  for  whom,  according  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Christ  died  ! 

The  Orthodox  Sunday  School  Union  spent  last  year  $248,- 
201  ;  not  a  cent  against  Slavery,  our  great  National  Sin.  They 
print  books  by  the  million.  Only  one  of  them  contains  a  word 
against  Slavery ;  that  is  Cowper’s  “  Task,”  which  contains  these 
words, —  my  mother  taught  them  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
and  sat  in  her  lap :  — 

I 

“  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews,  bought  and  sold,  have  ever  earned  !  ” 

You  all  know  it:  if  you  do  not,  you  had  better  learn  and  teach 
it  to  your  children.  That  is  the  only  Anti-slavery  work  they 
print.  Once  they  published  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
which  related  the  story,  I  think,  of  the  selling  of  Joseph:  at 
any  rate,  it  showed  that  Egyptian  Slavery  was  wrong.  A  little 
girl  in  a  Sunday-school  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  one  day 
said  to  her  teacher,  “  If  it  was  wrong  to  make  Joseph  a  Slave, 
why  is  it  not  wrong  to  make  Dinah  and  Sambo  and  Chloe 
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Slaves  ?  ”  The  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the  Church  took 
the  alarm,  and  complained  of  the  Sunday  School  Union :  “  You 
are  poisoning  the  South  with  your  religion,  telling  the  children 
that  Slavery  is  wicked.”  It  was  a  serious  thing,  “  dissolution 
of  the  Union,”  “levying  war,”  or,  at  least,  “misdemeanor,”  for 
aught  I  know,  “obstructing  an  officer  of  the  United  States.” 
What  do  you  think  the  Sunday  School  Union  did?  It  sup¬ 
pressed  the  book  !  It  printed  one  Sunday-school  book  which 
had  a  line  against  Egyptian  Slavery  and  then  suppressed  it; 
and  it  cannot  be  had  to-day !  Amid  all  their  million  books 
there  is  not  a  line  against  Slavery,  save  what  Cowper  sung. 
There  are  five  million  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  not  a  Sunday-school  manual  which  has  got 
a  word  against  Slavery  in  it. 

You  all  know  the  American  Tract  Society.  Last  year  the 
American  Tract  Society  in  Boston  spent  $79,983.46  ;  it  visited 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  families ;  it  distributed  3,334,920 
tracts,—  not  a  word  against  Slavery  in  them  all.  The  American 
Tract  Society  in  New  York  last  year  visited  568,000  families, 
containing  three  million  persons  ;  it  spent  for  home  purposes 
$406,707,  for  foreign  purposes  $422,294  ;  it  distributed  tracts  in 
English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Welsh —  and  it  did  not  print  one  single 
line  nor  whisper  a  single  word  against  this  great  national  sin 
of  Slavery  !  Nay,  worse  :  if  it  finds  English  books  which  suit  its 
general  purpose,  but  containing  matter  adverse  to  Slavery,  it 
strikes  out  all  the  Anti-slavery  matter,  then  prints  and  circu¬ 
lates  the  book.  Is  the  Tract  Society  also  managed  by  Jesuits 
from  the  Roman  Church  ? 

At  this  day  600,000  Slaves  are  directly  and  personally 
owned  by  men  who  are  called  “  professing  Christians,”  “  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  fellowship”  of  the  churches  of  this  land;  80,000 
owned  by  Presbyterians,  225,000  by  Baptists,  250,000  owned 
by  Methodists, —  600,000  Slaves  in  this  land  owned  by  men 
who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  in  churches  sit  down 
to  take  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  God  ! 
There  are  ministers  who  own  their  fellow-men, —  “  bought  with 
a  price.” 

Does  this  not  look  as  if  Slavery  were  to  triumph  over 
Freedom  ? 

VI.  Slavery  corrupts  the  Judicial  Class.  In  America,  especi¬ 
ally  in  New  England,  no  class  of  men  has  been  so  much  re- 
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spected  as  the  judges;  and  for  this  reason:  we  have  had  wise, 
learned,  excellent  men  for  our  judges ;  men  who  reverenced 
the  Higher  Law  of  God,  and  sought  by  human  statutes  to  exe¬ 
cute  Justice.  You  all  know  their  venerable  names,  and  how 
reverentially  we  have  looked  up  to  them.  Many  of  them  are 
dead ;  some  are  still  living,  and  their  hoary  hairs  are  a  crown 
of  glory  on  a  judicial  life,  without  judicial  blot.  But  of  late 
Slavery  has  put  a  different  class  of  men  on  the  benches  of  the 
Federal  Courts, —  mere  tools  of  the  government;  creatures 
which  get  their  appointment  as  pay  for  past  political  service, 
and  as  pay  in  advance  for  iniquity  not  yet  accomplished.  You 
see  the  consequences.  Note  the  zeal  of  the  Federal  Judges 
to  execute  iniquity  by  statute  and  destroy  Liberty.  See  how 
ready  they  are  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  which 
tramples  on  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  letter,  too; 
which  outrages  Justice  and  violates  the  most  sacred  principles 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Not  a  United  States  Judge,  Cir¬ 
cuit  or  District,  has  uttered  one  word  against  that  “  bill  of 
abominations.”  Nay,  how  greedy  they  are  to  get  victims  under 
it  !  No  wolf  loves  better  to  rend  a  lamb  into  fragments  than 
these  judges  to  kidnap  a  Fugitive  Slave,  and  punish  any  man 
who  dares  to  speak  against  it.  You  know  what  has  happened 
in  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  Courts.  You  remember  the  “miracu¬ 
lous  ”  rescue  of  Shadrach  :  the  peaceable  snatching  of  a  man 
from  the  hands  of  a  cowardly  kidnapper  was  “  high  treason”  ; 
it  was  “  levying  war.”  You  remember  the  “  trial  ”  of  the 
rescuers!  Judge  Sprague’s  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  that,  if 
they  thought  the  question  was  which  they  ought  to  obey,  the 
law  of  man  or  the  Law  of  God,  then  they  must  “  Obey  both  !  ” 
serve  God  and  Mammon,  Christ  and  the  Devil,  in  the  same 
act!  You  remember  the  “trial,”  the  “ruling”  of  the  Bench, 
the  swearing  on  the  stand,  the  witness  coming  back  to  alter 
and  “enlarge  his  testimony”  and  have  another  gird  at  the 
prisoner!  You  have  not  forgotten  the  trials  before  Judge 
Kane  at  Philadelphia,  and  Judge  Grier  at  Christiana  and 
Wilkesbarre. 

These  are  natural  results  of  causes  well  known.  You  can¬ 
not  escape  a  Principle.  Enslave  a  negro,  will  you  ?  —  you 
doom  to  bondage  your  own  sons  and  daughters,  by  your  own 
j  act.  .  .  . 

All  this  looks  as  if  the  third  hypothesis  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  Slavery  triumph  over  Freedom  ;  as  if  the  nation  would 


expunge  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  scroll  of 
time,  and,  instead  of  honoring  Hancock  and  the  Adamses  and 
Washington,  do  homage  to  Kane  and  Grier  and  Curtis  and  Hal- 
lett  and  Loring.  Then  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution  might 
read  “to  establish  injustice,  insure  domestic  strife,  hinder 
the  common  defence,  disturb  the  general  welfare,  and  inflict  the 
curse  of  bondage  on  ourselves  and  our  posterity.”  Then  we 
shall  honor  the  Puritans  no  more,  but  their  Prelatical  tormen¬ 
tors  ;  nor  reverence  the  Great  Reformers,  only  the  Inquisitors 
of  Rome.  Yea,  we  may  tear  the  name  of  Jesus  out  of  the 
American  Bible  ;  yes,  God’s  name.  .  .  . 

See  the  steady  triumph  of  Despotism  !  Ten  years  more  like 
the  ten  years  past,  and  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  liberties  of 
America.  Everything  must  go  down,  and  the  heel  of  the 
tyrant  will  be  on  our  neck.  It  will  be  all  over  with  the  Rights 
of  Man  in  America,  and  you  and  1  must  go  to  Austria,  to  Italy, 
or  to  Siberia  for  our  freedom  ;  or  perish  with  the  liberty  which 
our  fathers  fought  for  and  secured  to  themselves,  —  not  to  their 
faithless  sons  !  Shall  America  thus  miserably  perish  ?  Such 
is  the  aspect  of  things  to-day  ! 

But  are  the  people  alarmed  ?  No,  they  fear  nothing ;  only 
the  tightness  in  the  money  market!  Next  Tuesday  at  sunrise 
every  bell  in  Boston  will  ring  joyously;  every  cannon  will  belch 
sulphurous  Welcome  from  its  brazen  throat.  There  will  be 
processions, —  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  and  the  Marshal 
and  the  Naval  Officer,  and,  I  suppose,  the  “  Marshal’s  Guard,” 
very  appropriately  taking  their  places.  There  is  a  chain  on  the 
Common  to-day  :  it  is  the  same  chain  that  was  around  the 
Court  House  in  1851  ;  it  is  the  chain  that  bound  Sims;  now  it 
is  a  festal  chain.  There  are  mottoes  about  the  Common, —  | 
“  They  mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fort¬ 
unes,  and  their  sacred  honor.”  I  suppose  it  means  that  the 
mayor  and  the  kidnappers  did  this.  “The  spirit  of  ’76  still 
lives.”  Lives,  I  suppose,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  judges.  “  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their  com¬ 
patriots  !  —  their  names  are  sacred  in  the  heart  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can.”  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Sims  and  of 
Anthony  Burns.  And  opposite  the  great  Park  Street  Church, 
—  where  a  noble  man  is  this  day,  I  trust,  discoursing  noble 
words,  for  he  has  never  yet  been  found  false  to  freedom,  — 

“  Liberty  and  Independence,  our  Fathers’  Legacy !  —  Cod  for¬ 
bid  that  we  their  sons  should  prove  recreant  to  the  trust !  ” 
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It  ought  to  read,  “  God  forgive  us  that  we  their  sons  have 
proved  so  recreant  to  the  trust!  ”  So  they  will  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  call  it  “  Independence  Day”  !  The  foolish 
press  of  France,  bought  and  beaten  and  trodden  on  by  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Crafty,  is  full  of  talk  about  the  welfare  of  the  “  Great 
Nation  ”  !  Philip  of  Macedon  was  conquering  the  Athenian 
allies  town  by  town ;  he  destroyed  and  swept  off  two-and-thirty 
cities,  selling  their  children  as  Slaves.  All  the  Cassandrian 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  not  rouse  degenerate  Athens 
from  her  idle  sleep.  She  also  fell, —  the  fairest  of  all  free 
States  ;  corrupted  first, —  forgetful  of  God’s  Higher  Law.  Shall 
America  thus  perish,  all  immature  ! 

So  was  it  in  the  days  of  old  :  they  ate,  they  drank,  they 
planted,  they  builded,  they  married,  they  were  given  in  mar¬ 
riage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  (into  the  ark,  and  the 
Flood  came  and  devoured  them  all ! 

Well,  is  this  to  be  the  end?  Was  it  for  this  the  Pilgrims 
came  over  the  sea  ?  Does  Forefathers’  Rock  assent  to  it  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  New  England  clergy  prayed,  and  their 
prayers  became  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  hundred  years  ?  Was 
it  for  this  that  Cotton  planted  in  Boston  a  little  branch  of  the 
Lord’s  vine,  and  Roger  Williams  and  Higginson  —  he  still  lives 
in  an  undegenerate  son  —  did  the  same  in  the  city  which  they 
called  of  Peace,  Salem  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Eliot  carried  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians  ?  that  Chauncey,  and  Edwards,  and 
Hopkins,  and  Mayhew,  and  Channing,  and  Ware  labored  and 
prayed?  for  this  that  our  fathers  fought,— the  Adamses,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Hancock  ?  for  this  that  there  was  an  eight  years’  war, 
and  a  thousand  battlefields  ?  for  this  the  little  monuments  at 
Acton,  Concord,  Lexington,  West  Cambridge,  Danvers,  and 
the  great  one  over  there  on  the  spot  which  our  fathers’  blood 
made  so  red  ?  Shall  America  become  Asia  Minor  ?  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy?  Boston  such  as  Athens, —  dead  and  rotten  ?  Yes! 
if  we  do  not  mend,  and  speedily  mend.  Ten  years  more,  and 
the  liberty  of  America  is  all  gone.  We  shall  fall, —  the  laugh, 
the  byword,  the  proverb,  the  scorn,  the  mock  of  the  nations, 
who  shall  cry  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  shall  be  moved 
to  meet  us  at  our  coming,  and  in  derision  shall  it  welcome  us, — 

“  The  Heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  youngest  born  of  time  !  ” 

We  shall  lie  down  with  the  unrepentant  prodigals  of  old  time, 
damned  to  everlasting  infamy  and  shame. 
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Would  you  have  it  so  ?  Shall  it  be  ? 

To-day  America  is  a  debauched  young  man,  of  good  blood, 
fortune,  and  family,  but  the  companion  of  gamesters  and 
brawlers ;  reeking  with  wine ;  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous 
living;  in  the  lap  of  harlots  squandering  the  life  which  his 
mother  gave  him.  Shall  he  return  ?  Shall  he  perish  ?  One 
day  may  determine. 

Shall  America  thus  die  ?  I  look  to  the  past, —  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  they  answer,  “Yes!”  Where  is  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth ;  the  Roman  Republic ;  where  is  liberal  Greece, 
—  Athens  and  many  a  far-famed  Ionian  town  ;  where  are  the 
Commonwealths  of  Mediaeval  Italy;  the  Teutonic  free  cities, — 
German,  Dutch,  or  Swiss  ?  They  have  all  perished.  Not  one 
of  them  is  left.  Parian  Statues  of  Liberty,  sorely  mutilated, 
still  remain ;  but  the  Parian  rock  whence  Liberty  once  hewed 
her  sculptures  out, —  it  is  all  gone.  Shall  America  thus  perish? 
Greece  and  Italy  both  answer,  “Yes!”  I  question  the  last 
fifty  years  of  American  history,  and  it  says,  “  Yes.”  I  look  to 
the  American  pulpit,  I  ask  the  five  million  Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  they  say,  “  Yes.”  I  ask  the  Federal  Court,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  Whig,  and  the  answer  is  still  the 
same. 

But  I  close  my  eyes  on  the  eleven  past  missteps  we  have 
taken  for  Slavery ;  on  that  sevenfold  clandestine  corruption  ;  I 
forget  the  Whig  party ;  I  forget  the  present  Administration ; 
I  forget  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  ;  I  remember  the  few  noblest 
men  that  there  are  in  society,  Church  and  State  ;  I  remember 
the  grave  of  my  father,  the  lessons  of  my  mother’s  life ;  I  look 
to  the  Spirit  of  this  Age, —  it  is  the  nineteenth  century,  not  the 
ninth  ;  I  look  to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  America, 
and  the  history  of  Mankind ;  I  remember  the  story  and  the 
song  of  Italian  and  German  Patriots  ;  I  recall  the  clear  words 
of  those  great-minded  Greeks, —  Ionian,  Dorian,  yEtolian  ;  I 
remember  the  Romans  who  spoke  and  sang  and  fought  for 
truth  and  right;  I  recollect  those  o’d  Hebrew  Prophets,  earth’s 
nobler  sons,  Poets  and  Saints;  I  call  to  mind  the  greatest, 
noblest,  purest  soul  that  ever  blossomed  in  this  dusty  world ; 
- — and  I  say,  “No!”  'Truth  shall  triumph,  Justice  shall  be 
law !  And  if  America  fail,  though  she  is  one-fortieth  of  God’s 
family,  and  it  is  a  great  loss,  there  are  other  nations  behind  us; 
our  Truth  shall  not  perish,  even  if  we  go  down. 

But  we  shall  not  fail !  I  look  into  your  eyes, —  young  men 


and  women,  thousands  of  you,  and  men  and  women  far  enough 
from  young !  I  look  into  the  eyes  of  fifty  thousand  other  men 
and  women  whom  in  the  last  eight  months  I  have  spoken  to 
face  to  face,  and  they  say,  “  No  !  America  shall  not  fail !  ”  I 
remember  the  women,  who  were  never  found  faithless  when  a 
sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  to  great  principles ;  I  look  up  to  my 
God,  and  I  look  into  my  own  heart,  and  I  say,  We  shall  not 
fail !  We  shall  not  fail ! 


THEODORE  PARKER. 

FROM  THE  ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  AT  THE 
MEMORIAL  MEETING  AT  MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON, 

JUNE  15,  i860. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  Theodore  Parker  has  achieved  a  his¬ 
toric  immortality  here,  that  he  has  so  woven  himself  in  these 
few  years  into  the  history  of  Boston  that  he  can  never  be  left 
out  of  your  annals.  It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of  city  councils, 
nor  of  obsequious  mayors ;  nor,  in  the  State  House,  the  proc¬ 
lamations  of  governors,  with  their  failing  virtue, —  failing  them 
at  critical  moments, —  that  coming  generations  wall  study  what 
really  befell,  but  in  the  plain  lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in 
this  Music  Hall,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  legislative  committee 
rooms,  that  the  true  temper  and  authentic  record  of  these  days 
will  be  read.  The  next  generation  will  care  little  for  the 
chances  of  elections  that  govern  governors  now,  it  will  care 
little  for  fine  gentlemen  who  behaved  shabbily ;  but  it  will  read 
very  intelligently  in  his  rough  story,  fortified  with  exact  anec¬ 
dotes,  precise  with  names  and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  by 
each  actor, —  wrho  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  came  to  the  rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch  and 
who  blocked  its  course. 

The  vice  charged  against  America  is  the  want  of  sincerity  in 
leading  men.  It  does  not  lie  at  his  door.  He  never  kept  back 
the  truth  for  fear  to  make  an  enemy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  complained  that  he  wras  bitter  and  harsh,  that  his  zeal 
burned  with  too  hot  a  flame.  It  is  so  difficult,  in  evil  times,  to 
escape  this  charge  1  for  the  faithful  preacher,  most  of  all.  It 
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was  his  merit,  like  Luther,  Knox,  and  Latimer,  and  John 
Baptist,  to  speak  tart  truth,  when  that  was  peremptory  and 
when  there  were  few  to  say  it.  His  commanding  merit  as  a 
reformer  is  this:  that  he  insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits  —  I 
cannot  think  of  one  rival  —  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is 
its  practical  morals  ;  it  is  there  for  use,  or  it  is  nothing ;  and 
if  you  combine  it  with  sharp  trading,  or  with  ordinary  city 
ambitions  to  gloze  over  municipal  corruptions,  or  private 
intemperance,  or  successful  fraud,  or  immoral  politics,  or  unjust 
wars,  or  the  cheating  of  Indians,  or  the  robbery  of  frontier 
nations,  or  leaving  your  principles  at  home  to  follow  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  Europe  a  supple  complaisance  to  tyrants,  it  is 
a  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  you ;  and  no  love  of 
religious  music  or  of  dreams  of  Swedenborg,  or  praise  of  John 
Wesley  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  can  save  you  from  the  Satan 
which  you  are. 

His  ministry  fell  on  a  political  crisis  also, —  on  the  years  when 
Southern  slavery  broke  over  its  old  banks,  made  new  and  vast 
pretensions,  and  wrung  from  the  weakness  or  treachery  of 
Northern  people  fatal  concessions  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Two  days,  bitter 
in  the  memory  of  Boston,  the  days  of  the  rendition  of  Sims  and 
of  Burns,  made  the  occasion  of  his  most  remarkable  discourses. 
He  kept  nothing  back.  In  terrible  earnest  he  denounced  the 
public  crime,  and  meted  out  to  every  official,  high  and  low,  his 
due  portion.  By  the  incessant  power  of  his  statement  he 
made  and  held  a  party.  It  was  his  great  service  to  freedom. 
He  took  away  the  reproach  of  silent  consent  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  lain  against  the  indignant  minority  by  uttering  in 
the  hour  and  place  wherein  these  outrages  were  done  the  stern 
protest.  .  .  . 

Theodore  Parker  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  charged  with  the 
energy  of  New  England,  strong,  eager,  inquisitive  of  knowledge, 
of  a  diligence  that  never  tired,  upright,  of  a  haughty  inde¬ 
pendence,  yet  the  gentlest  of  companions ;  a  man  of  study,  fit 
for  a  man  of  the  world ;  with  decided  opinions  and  plenty  of 
power  to  state  them ;  rapidly  pushing  his  studies  so  far  as  to 
leave  few  men  qualified  to  sit  as  his  critics.  He  elected  his 
part  of  duty,  or  accepted  nobly  that  assigned  him  in  his  rare 
constitution.  Wonderful  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  rapid  wit 
that  heard  all,  and  welcomed  all  that  came,  by  seeing  its 
bearing.  Such  was  the  largeness  of  his  reception  of  facts  and 
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his  skill  to  employ  them  that  it  looked  as  if  he  were  some 
president  of  council  to  whom  a  score  of  telegraphs  were  ever 
bringing  in  reports;  and  his  information  would  have  been 
excessive  but  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  it  ever  in  the- 
interest  of  humanity.  .  .  . 

There  were,  of  course,  multitudes  to  censure  apd  defame  this 
truth-speaker.  But  the  brave  know  the  brave.  Fops,  whether 
in  hotels  or  churches,  will  utter  the  fop’s  opinion,  and  faintly 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  but  his  manly  enemies,  who 
despised  the  fops,  honored  him  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  his 
great  hospitable  heart  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  every  soul 
conscious  of  an  earnest  opinion  came  for  sympathy, —  alike  the 
brave  slaveholder  and  the  brave  slave-rescuer.  These  met  in 
the  house  of  this  honest  man, —  for  every  sound  heart  loves  a 
responsible  person,  one  who  does  not  in  generous  company  say 
generous  things,  and  in  mean  company  base  things,  but  says 
one  thing, —  now  cheerfully,  now  indignantly, —  but  always 
because  he  must,  and  because  he  sees  that,  whether  he  speak 
or  refrain  from  speech,  this  is  said  over  him  ;  and  history, 
nature,  and  all  souls  testify  to  the  same. 

Ah,  my  brave  brother  !  it  seems  as  if,  in  a  frivolous  age,  our 
loss  were  immense,  and  your  place  cannot  be  supplied.  But 
you  will  already  be  consoled  in  the  transfer  of  your  genius, 
knowing  well  that  the  nature  of  the  world  will  affirm  to  all  men, 
in  all  times,  that  which  for  twenty-five  years  you  valiantly 
spoke  ;  that  the  winds  of  Italy  murmur  the  same  truth  over 
your  grave  ;  the  winds  of  America  over  these  bereaved  streets ; 
that  the  sea  which  bore  your  mourners  home  affirms  it,  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  and  the  inspirations  of  youth  ;  whilst  the 
polished  and  pleasant  traitors  to  human  rights,  with  perverted 
learning  and  disgraced  graces,  rot  and  are  forgotten  with  their 
double  tongue  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  corruption  of 
man. 


A  complete  uniform  American  edition  of  the  works  of  Theodore  Parker 
is  a  desideratum.  There  is  an  English  edition,  carefully  edited  many  years 
ago  by  Frances  Power  Cobbs  ;  but  this  is  now  rare.  Two  volumes  of  this 
English  edition  are  devoted  to  Parker’s  anti-slavery  discourses.  Most  of 
these  are  also  contained  in  four  volumes  of  addresses  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Parker  himself  in  his  lifetime,  but  now  out  of  print.  The  famous 
address  on  Webster,  the  discourses  following  the  rendition  of  Sims  and 
Burns,  addresses  before  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  various  sermons  on 
slavery  are  included  in  these  volumes.  There  are  many  volumes  of 
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Parker’s  religious  works.  Ilis  lectures  on  Franklin,  Washington,  John 
Adams,  and  Jefferson  were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Historic 
Americans.” 

There  are  two  valuable  biographies  of  Parker,  that  by  Weiss  in  two 
volumes,  and  the  later,  briefer,  and  more  interesting  work  by  Frothingham. 
Albert  Reville’s  little  book  on  Parker  has  been  translated ;  and  there  are 
important  sketches  and  eulogies  by  Wendell  Phillips,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Iligginson,  Johnson,  Emerson,  and  others.  Extracts  from  Emer¬ 
son’s  eulogy  are  given  in  the  present  leaflet. 


By  John 
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The  Anti-slavery 
Convention 
of  1833. 

G.  Whittier. 


Written  in  1874.* 


In  the  gray  twilight  of  a  chill  day  of  late  November,  forty 
years  ago,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  residing  in  Boston,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  old  farm-hou.se  in  East  Haverhill.  He  had 
been  deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  city,  William  L. 
Garrison,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and  others,  to  inform  me  of  my 
appointment  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  about  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  formation  of  an  American  Anti-slavery 
Society,  and  to  urge  upon  me  the  necessity  of  my  attendance. 

Few  words  of  persuasion,  however,  were  needed.  I  was 
unused  to  travelling,  my  life  had  been  spent  on  a  secluded 
farm;  and  the  journey,  mostly  by  stage-coach,  at  that  time  was 
really  a  formidable  one.  Moreover,  the  few  abolitionists  were 
everywhere  spoken  against,  their  persons  threatened,  and  in 
some  instances  a  price  set  on  their  heads  by  Southern  legis¬ 
lators.  Pennsylvania  was  on  the  borders  of  slavery,  and  it 
needed  small  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  to  one’s  self  the 
breaking  up  of  the  convention  and  maltreatment  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  latter  consideration  I  do  not  think  weighed  much 
with  me,  although  I  was  better  prepared  for  serious  danger 
than  for  anything  like  personal  indignity.  I  had  read 
Governor  Trumbull’s  description  of  the  tarring  and  feathering 
of  his  hero  MacFingal,  when,  after  the  application  of  the 
melted  tar,  the  feather  bed  was  ripped  open  and  shaken  over 
him,  until 

“  Not  Maia’s  son,  with  wings  for  ears, 

Such  plumes  about  his  visage  wears, 

Nor  Milton’s  six-winged  angel  gathers 
Such  superfluity  of  feathers”; 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Whittier  s  Prose  Works ,  published  by  Houghton , 
Mifflin  Co. 
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and,  I  confess,  I  was  quite  unwilling  to  undergo  a  martyrdom 
which  my  best  friends  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at. 
But  a  summons  like  that  of  Garrison’s  bugle-blast  could 
scarcely  be  unheeded  by  one  who,  from  birth  and  education, 
held  fast  the  traditions  of  that  earlier  abolitionism  which,  under 
the  lead  of  Benezet  and  Woolman,  had  effaced  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  every  vestige  of  slave-holding.  I  had 
thrown  myself,  with  a  young  man’s  fervid  enthusiasm,  into  a 
movement  which  commended  itself  to  my  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  to  my  love  of  country  and  my  sense  of  duty  to  God 
and  my  fellow-men.  My  first  venture  in  authorship  was  the 
publication  at  my  own  expense,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Justice  and  Expediency,”  on  the  moral  and 
political  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  emancipation.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  could  not  hesitate,  but  prepared  at  once 
for  my  journey.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  start  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  the  intervening  time,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
sleep,  was  spent  in  providing  for  the  care  of  the  farm  and 
homestead  during  my  absence. 

So  the  next  morning  I  took  the  stage  for  Boston,  stopping  at 
the  ancient  hostelry  known  as  the  Eastern  Stage  Tavern ;  and 
on  the  day  following,  in  company  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
I  left  for  New  York.  At  that  city  we  were  joined  by  other 
delegates,  among  them  David  Thurston,  a  Congregational 
minister  from  Maine.  On  our  way  to  Philadelphia  we  took, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  economy,  a  second-class  conveyance, 
and  found  ourselves,  in  consequence,  among  rough  and  hilarious 
companions,  whose  language  was  more  noteworthy  for  strength 
than  refinement.  Our  worthy  friend  the  clergyman  bore  it 
awhile  in  painful  silence,  but  at  last  felt  it  his  duty  to  utter 
words  of  remonstrance  and  admonition.  The  leader  of  the 
young  roisterers  listened  with  ludicrous  mock  gravity,  thanked 
him  for  his  exhortation,  and,  expressing  fears  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  had  exhausted  his  strength,  invited  him  to  take  a 
drink  with  him.  Father  Thurston  buried  his  grieved  face  in 
his  coat-collar,  and  wisely  left  the  young  reprobates  to  their 
own  devices. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia,  we  at  once  betook  ourselves  to  the 
humble  dwelling  on  Fifth  Street  occupied  by  Evan  Lewis,  a 
plain,  earnest  man  and  lifelong  abolitionist,  who  had  been 
largely  interested  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  convention.  In 
one  respect  the  time  of  our  assembling  seemed  unfavorable. 
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The  Society  of  Friends,  upon  whose  co-operation  we  had 
counted,  had  but  recently  been  rent  asunder  by  one  of  those 
unhappy  controversies  which  so  often  mark  the  decline  of 
practical  righteousness.  The  martyr-age  of  the  society  had 
passed,  wealth  and  luxury  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  sim¬ 
plicity,  there  was  a  growing  conformity  to  the  maxims  of  the 
world  in  trade  and  fashion,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  hazard  respectability  by  the  advocacy  of  unpopular 
reforms.  Unprofitable  speculation  and  disputation  on  one 
hand,  and  a  vain  attempt  on  the  other  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
opinion,  had  measurably  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of 
the  gospel  is  love,  and  that  charity  is  its  crowning  virtue.  After 
a  long  and  painful  struggle  the  disruption  had  taken  place. 
The  shattered  fragments,  under  the  name  of  Orthodox  and 
Hicksite,  so  like  and  yet  so  separate  in  feeling,  confronted 
each  other  as  hostile  sects  ;  and 

“  Never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining: 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  that  have  been  torn  asunder 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 

But  neither  rain  nor  frost  nor  thunder 
Can  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  has  been.” 

We  found  about  forty  members  assembled  in  the  parlors  of 
our  friend  Lewis,  and  after  some  general  conversation  Lewis 
Tappan  was  asked  to  preside  over  an  informal  meeting  prepar¬ 
atory  to  the  opening  of  the  convention.  A  handsome,  intellect¬ 
ual-looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  in  a  clear,  well-modulated  voice,  the  firm  tones 
of  which  inspired  hope  and  confidence,  stated  the  objects  of 
our  preliminary  council,  and  the  purpose  which  had  called  us 
together,  in  earnest  and  well-chosen  words.  In  making 
arrangements  for  the  convention,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  some  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
of  distinction  and  high  social  standing,  to  preside  over  its 
deliberations.  Looking  round  among  ourselves  in  vain  for 
some  titled  civilian  or  doctor  of  divinity,  we  were  fain  to  con¬ 
fess  that  to  outward  seeming  we  were  but  “a  feeble  folk,” 
sorely  needing  the  shield  of  a  popular  name.  A  committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  go  in  search  of 
a  president  of  this  description.  We  visited  two  prominent 
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gentlemen,  known  as  friendly  to  emancipation  and  of  high 
social  standing.  They  received  us  with  the  dignified  courtesy 
of  the  old  school,  declined  our  proposition  in  civil  terms,  and 
bowed  us  out  with  a  cool  politeness  equalled  only  by  that  of 
the  senior  Winkle  towards  the  unlucky  deputation  of  Pickwick 
and  his  unprepossessing  companions.  As  we  left  their  doors, 
we  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  in  each  other’s  faces  at  the 
thought  of  the  small  inducement  our  proffer  of  the  presidency 
held  out  to  men  of  their  class.  Evidently,  our  company  was 
not  one  for  respectability  to  march  through  Coventry  with. 

On  the  following  morning  we  repaired  to  the  Adelphi  Build¬ 
ing,  on  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  which  had  been  secured  for 
our  use.  Sixty-two  delegates  were  found  to  be  in  attendance. 
Beriah  Green,  of  the  Oneida  (New  York)  Institute,  was  chosen 
president,  a  fresh-faced,  sandy-haired,  rather  common-looking 
man,  but  who  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  eloquent 
speaker.  He  had  already  made  himself  known  to  us  as  a 
resolute  and  self-sacrificing  abolitionist.  Lewis  Tappan  and 
myself  took  our  places  at  his  side  as  secretaries,  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall. 

Looking  over  the  assembly,  I  noticed  that  it  was  mainly 
composed  of  comparatively  young  men,  some  in  middle  age, 
and  a  few  beyond  that  period.  They  were  nearly  all  plainly 
dressed,  with  a  view  to  comfort  rather  than  elegance.  Many 
of  the  faces  turned  towards  me  wore  a  look  of  expectancy  and 
suppressed  enthusiasm.  All  had  the  earnestness  which  might 
be  expected  of  men  engaged  in  an  enterprise  beset  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  perhaps  with  peril.  The  fine,  intellectual  head  of 
Garrison,  prematurely  bald,  was  conspicuous.  The  sunny-faced 
young  man  at  his  side,  in  whom  all  the  beatitudes  seemed  to 
find  expression,  was  Samuel  J.  May,  mingling  in  his  veins  the 
best  blood  of  the  Sewalls  and  Quincys,  —  a  man  so  excep¬ 
tionally  pure  and  large-hearted,  so  genial,  tender,  and  loving, 
that  he  could  be  faithful  to  truth  and  duty  without  making  an 
enemy. 

“  The  de’il  wad  look  into  his  face, 

And  sWear  he  couldna  wrang  him.” 

That  tall,  gaunt,  swarthy  man,  erect,  eagle-faced,  upon  whose 
somewhat  martial  figure  the  Quaker  coat  seemed  a  little  out  of 
place,  was  Lindley  Coates,  known  in  all  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
as  a  stern  enemy  of  slavery.  That  slight,  eager  man,  intensely 
alive  in  every  feature  and  gesture,  was  Thomas  Shipley,  who 
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for  thirty  years  had  been  the  protector  of  the  free  colored 
people  of  Philadelphia,  and  whose  name  was  whispered  rev¬ 
erently  in  the  slave  cabins  of  Maryland  as  the  friend  of  the 
black  man,  one  of  a  class  peculiar  to  old  Quakerism,  who  in 
doing  what  they  felt  to  be  duty  and  walking  as  the  Light 
within  guided  them  knew  no  fear  and  shrank  from  no  sacrifice. 
Braver  men  the  world  has  not  known.  Beside  him,  differing 
in  creed,  but  united  with  him  in  works  of  love  and  charity,  sat 
Thomas  Whitson,  of  the  Hicksite  school  of  Friends,  fresh  from 
his  farm  in  Lancaster  County,  dressed  in  plainest  homespun, 
his  tall  form  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  unkempt  hair,  the  odd 
obliquity  of  his  vision  contrasting  strongly  with  the  clearness 
and  directness  of  his  spiritual  insight.  Elizur  Wright,  the 
young  professor  of  a  Western  college,  who  had  lost  his  place 
by  his  bold  advocacy  of  freedom,  with  a  look  of  sharp  concen¬ 
tration  in  keeping  with  an  intellect  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade, 
closely  watched  the  proceedings  through  his  spectacles,  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  only  to  speak  directly  to  the  purpose.  The 
portly  form  of  Dr.  Bartholomew  Fussell,  the  beloved  physician, 
from  that  beautiful  land  of  plenty  and  peace  which  Bayard 
Taylor  has  described  in  his  “  Story  of  Kennett,”  was  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Abolitionist  in  heart  and  soul,  his  house  was 
known  as  the  shelter  of  runaway  slaves  ;  and  no  sportsman  ever 
entered  into  the  chase  with  such  zest  as  he  did  into  the 
arduous  and  sometimes  dangerous  work  of  aiding  their  escape 
and  baffling  their  pursuers.  The  youngest  man  present  was, 
I  believe,  James  Miller  McKiin,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from 
Columbia,  afterwards  one  of  our  most  efficient  workers.  James 
Mott,  E.  L.  Capron,  Arnold  Buffum,  and  Nathan  Winslow, 
men  well  known  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  were  conspicuous 
members.  Vermont  sent  down  from  her  mountains  Orson  S. 
Murray,  a  man  terribly  in  earnest,  with  a  zeal  that  bordered 
on  fanaticism,  and  who  was  none  the  more  genial  for  the  mob- 
violence  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  In  front  of  me, 
awakening  pleasant  associations  of  the  old  homestead  in  Merri¬ 
mack  valley,  sat  my  first  school-teacher,  Joshua  Coffin,  the 
learned  and  worthy  antiquarian  and  historian  of  Newbury.  A 
few  spectators,  mostly  of  the  Hicksite  division  of  Friends,  were 
present,  in  broad  brims  and  plain  bonnets,  among  them  Esther 
Moore  and  Lucretia  Mott. 

Committees  were  chosen  to  draft  a  constitution  for  a  na¬ 
tional  Anti-slavery  Society,  nominate  a  list  of  officers,  and 
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prepare  a  declaration  of  principles  to  be  signed  by  the 
members.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cox  of  New  York,  while  these  commit¬ 
tees  were  absent,  read  something  from  my  pen  eulogistic  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison;  and  Lewis  Tappan  and  Amos  A. 
Phelps,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  Boston,  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  devoted  laborers  in  the  cause,  followed  in  generous 
commendation  of  the  zeal,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the  young 
pioneer.  The  president,  after  calling  James  McCrummell,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  colored  members  of  the  convention,  to  the 
chair,  made  some  eloquent  remarks  upon  those  editors  who 
had  ventured  to  advocate  emancipation.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  a  young  man  rose  to  speak,  whose  appearance  at  once 
arrested  my  attention.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  face 
and  figure  ;  and  his  manner,  words,  and  bearing  were  in  keep¬ 
ing.  “Who  is  he?”  I  asked  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates.  “Robert  Purvis,  of  this  city,  a  colored  man,”  was 
the  answer.  He  began  by  uttering  his  heart-felt  thanks  to  the 
delegates  who  had  convened  for  the  deliverance. of  his  people. 
He  spoke  of  Garrison  in  terms  of  warmest  eulogy,  as  one  who 
had  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation,  broken  the  tomb-like 
slumber  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  it  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  slave’s  wrongs.  He  closed  by  declaring  that  the 
friends  of  colored  Americans  would  not  be  forgotten.  “  Their 
memories,”  he  said,  “  will  be  cherished  when  pyramids  and 
monuments  shall  have  crumbled  in  dust.  The  flood  of  time, 
which  is  sweeping  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  is  bearing  on  the 
advocates  of  our  cause  to  a  glorious  immortality.” 

The  committee  on  the  constitution  made  their  report,  which 
after  discussion  was  adopted.  It  disclaimed  any  right  or 
intention  of  interfering,  otherwise  than  by  persuasion  and  Chris¬ 
tian  expostulation,  with  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  States,  but 
affirming  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  domestic 
slave-trade.  A  list  of  officers  of  the  new  society  was  then 
chosen  :  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York,  president,  and  Elizur 
Wright,  Jr.,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  A.  L.  Cox,  secre¬ 
taries.  Among  the  vice-presidents  was  Dr.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  then  professedly  in  favor  of  emancipation,  but  who 
afterwards  turned  a  moral  somersault,  a  self-inversion  which 
left  him  ever  after  on  his  head  instead  of  his  feet.  He  became 
a  querulous  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  divine  institution,  and  de¬ 
nounced  woe  upon  the  abolitionists  for  interfering  with  the  will 


and  purpose  of  the  Creator.  As  the  cause  of  freedom  gained 
ground,  the  poor  man’s  heart  failed  him,  and  his  hope  for 
Church  and  State  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  A  sad  prophet  of 
the  evangel  of  slavery,  he  testified  in  the  unwilling  ears  of  an 
unbelieving  generation,  and  died  at  last,  despairing  of  a  world 
which  seemed  determined  that  Canaan  should  no  longer  be 
cursed,  nor  Onesimus  sent  back  to  Philemon. 

The  committee  on  the  declaration  of  principles,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  held  a  long  session  discussing  the  proper  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  document.  But  little  progress  being  made,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  intrust  the  matter  to  a  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  William  L.  Garrison,  S.  J.  May,  and  myself  ;  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation  and  comparison  of  each  other’s  views, 
the  drafting  of  the  important  paper  was  assigned  to  the  former 
gentleman.  We  agreed  to  meet  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  a  colored  friend  early  the  next  morning.  It  was  still 
dark  when  we  climbed  up  to  his  room,  and  the  lamp  was  still 
burning  by  the  light  of  which  he  was  writing  the  last  sentence 
of  the  declaration.  We  read  it  carefully,  made  a  few  verbal 
changes,  and  submitted  it  to  the  large  committee,  who  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  report  it  to  the  convention. 

The  paper  was  read  to  the  convention  by  Dr.  Atlee,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  listened  to  with  the  profoundest 
interest. 

Commencing  with  a  reference  to  the  time,  fifty-seven  years 
before,  when,  in  the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  our  fathers 
announced  to  the  world  their  Declaration  of  Independence, — 
based  on  the  self-evident  truths  of  human  equality  and  rights, — 
and  appealed  to  arms  f  ^  1  UJ  defence,  it  spoke  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  as  one  “without  which  that  of  our  fathers  is  incomplete,” 
and  as  transcending  theirs  in  magnitude,  solemnity,  and  prob¬ 
able  results  as  much  “  as  moral  truth  does  physical  force.”  It 
spoke  of  the  difference  of  the  two  in  the  means  and  ends  pro¬ 
posed,  and  of  the  trifling  grievances  of  our  fathers  compared 
with  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  which  it  forcibly 
characterized  as  unequalled  by  any  others  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  claimed  that  the  nation  was  bound  to  repent  at  once, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  admit  them  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others  ;  because,  it  asserted,  no  man  has  a 
right  to  enslave  or  imbrute  his  brother;  because  liberty  is 
inalienable  ;  because  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
slave-holding  and  man-stealing,  which  the  law  brands  as 
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piracy ;  and  because  no  length  of  bondage  can  invalidate 
man’s  claim  to  himself,  or  render  slave  laws  anything  but 
“  an  audacious  usurpation.” 

It  maintained  that  no  compensation  should  be  given  to 
planters  emancipating  slaves,  because  that  would  be  a  surren¬ 
der  of  fundamental  principles.  “  Slavery  is  a  crime,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  an  article  to  be  sold  ”  ;  because  slave-holders 
are  not  just  proprietors  of  what  they  claim;  because  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  destroy  only  nominal,  not  real,  property ;  and  be¬ 
cause  compensation,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  given  to  the 
slaves. 

It  declared  any  “  scheme  of  expatriation  ”  to  be  “  delusive, 
cruel,  and  dangerous.”  It  fully  recognized  the  right  of  each 
state  to  legislate  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  slavery  within 
its  limits,  and  conceded  that  Congress,  under  the  present  na¬ 
tional  compact,  had  no  right  to  interfere,  though  still  contend¬ 
ing  that  it  had  the  power,  and  should  exercise  it,  “  to  suppress 
the  domestic  slave-trade  between  the  several  states,”  and  “to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  those  por¬ 
tions  of  our  territory  which  the  Constitution  has  placed  under 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction.” 

After  clearly  and  emphatically  avowing  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  enterprise,  and  guarding  with  scrupulous  care  the 
rights  of  persons  and  states  under  the  Constitution,  in  prose¬ 
cuting -it,  the  declaration  closed  with  these  eloquent  words:  — 

“  We  also  maintain  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  the 
highest  obligations  resting  upon  the  people  of  the  free  states  to 
remove  slavery  by  moral  and  political  action,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  states.  They  are  now  living 
under  a  pledge  of  their  tremendous  physical  force  to  fasten  the 
galling  fetters  of  tyranny  upon  the  limbs  of  millions  in  the 
Southern  states ;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  at  any  moment  to 
suppress  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves  ;  they  authorize 
the  slave-holder  to  vote  on  three-fifths  of  his  slaves  as  property, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  perpetuate  his  oppression;  they  sup¬ 
port  a  standing  army  at  the  South  for  its  protection  ■;  and  they 
seize  the  slave  who  has  escaped  into  their  territories,  and  send 
him  back  to  be  tortured  by  an  enraged  master  or  a  brutal 
driver.  This  relation  to  slavery  is  criminal  and  full  of  danger. 
It  must  be  broken  up. 

“  These  are  our  views  and  principles, —  these  our  designs  < 
and  measures.  With  entire  confidence  in  the  overruling 
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justice  of  God,  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  as  upon  the 
everlasting  rock. 

“  We  shall  organize  anti-slavery  societies,  if  possible,  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  our  land. 

“  We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remon¬ 
strance,  of  warning,  of  entreaty  and  rebuke. 

“  We  shall  circulate  unsparingly  and  extensively  anti-slavery 
tracts  and  periodicals. 

“  We  shall  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  cause  of  the 
.suffering  and  the  dumb. 


“We  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of  the  churches  from  all 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  slavery. 

“  We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen  over  that  of  the 
slaves,  by  giving  a  preference  to  their  productions  ;  and 

“  We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor  means  to  bring  the  whole 
nation  to  speedy  repentance. 

“  Our  trust  for  victory  is  solely  in  God.  We  may  be  per¬ 
sonally  defeated,  but  our  principles  never.  Truth,  justice, 
reason,  humanity,  must  and  will  gloriously  triumph.  Already 
a  host  is  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
and  the  prospect  before  us  is  full  of  encouragement. 

“  Submitting  this  declaration  to  the  candid  examination  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  we  hereby  affix  our  signatures  to  it,  pledging  our¬ 
selves  that,  under  the  guidance  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  consistently  with  this  dec¬ 
laration  of  our  principles,  to  overthrow  the  most  execrable 
system  of  slavery  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  upon  earth,  to 
deliver  our  land  from  its  deadliest  curse,  to  wipe  out  the 
foulest  stain  which  rests  upon  our  national  escutcheon,  and  to 
secure  to  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  men  and  as 
!  Americans,  come  what  may  to  our  persons,  our  interests,  or 
’our  reputations,  whether  we  live  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  humanity,  or  perish  untimely  as  martyrs  in 
this  great,  benevolent,  and  holy  cause.” 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
which  lasted  several  hours.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  moved  its  immediate  adoption.  “We  have,”  he  said, 
“  all  given  it  our  assent :  every  heart  here  responds  to  it.  It 


is  a  doctrine  of  Friends  that  these  strong  and  deep  impressions 
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should  be  heeded.”  The  convention,  nevertheless,  deemed  it 
important  to  go  over  the  declaration  carefully,  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  During  the  discussion  one  of  the  spectators  asked 
leave  to  say  a  few  words.  A  beautiful  and  graceful  woman,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  face  beneath  her  plain  cap  as  finely 
intellectual  as  that  of  Madame  Roland,  offered  some  wise  and 
valuable  suggestions,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  the  charm  of 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was  Lucretia  Mott,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  president  courteously  thanked  her,  and 
encouraged  her  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion.  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  of  our  session  the  declaration,  with  its 
few  verbal  amendments,  carefully  engrossed  on  parchment, 
was  brought  before  the  convention.  Samuel  J.  May  rose  to 
read  it  for  the  last  time.  His  sweet,  persuasive  voice  faltered 
with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  as  he  repeated  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  concluding  paragraphs.  After  a  season  of 
silence,  David  Thurston,  of  Maine,  rose  as  his  name  was  called 
by  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the  docu¬ 
ment.  •  One  after  another  passed  up  to  the  platform,  signed, 
and  retired  in  silence.  All  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of 
the  occasion  :  the  shadow  and  forecast  of  a  lifelong  struggle 
rested  upon  every  countenance. 

Our  work  as  a  convention  was  now  done.  President  Green 
arose  to  make  the  concluding  address.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  uttered  may  have  lent  it  an  impressiveness 
not  its  own  ;  but,  as  I  now  recall  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  eloquent  speech  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  He 
passed  in  review  the  work  that  had  been  done,  the  constitution 
of  the  new  society,  the  declaration  of  sentiments,  and  the  union 
and  earnestness  which  had  marked  the  proceedings.  His  clos¬ 
ing  words  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them  :  — 

“  Brethren,  it  has  been  good  to  be  here.  In  this  hallowed 
atmosphere  I  have  been  revived  and  refreshed.  This  brief  in¬ 
terview  has  more  than  repaid  me  for  all  that  I  have  ever  suffered. 
I  have  here  met  congenial  minds.  I  have  rejoiced  in  sympathies 
delightful  to  the  soul.  Heart  has  beat  responsive  to  heart, 
and  the  holy  work  of  seeking  to  benefit  the  outraged  and 
despised  has  proved  the  most  blessed  employment. 

“  But  now  we  must  retire  from  these  balmy  influences,  and 
breathe  another  atmosphere.  The  chill  hoar  frost  will  be  upon 
us.  The  storm  and  tempest  will  rise,  and  the  waves  of  perse¬ 
cution  will  dash  against  our  souls.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  the 
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worst.  Let  us  fasten  ourselves  to  the  throne  of  God  as  with 
hooks  of  steel.  If  we  cling  not  to  him,  our  names  to  that  doc¬ 
ument  will  be  but  as  dust. 

“  Let  us  court  no  applause,  indulge  in  no  spirit  of  vain 
boasting.  Let  us  be  assured  that  our  only  hope  in  grappling 
with  the  bony  monster  is  in  an  Arm  that  is  stronger  than  ours. 
Let  us  fix  our  gaze  on  God,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  If  our  cause  be  just, —  and  we  know  it  is, —  his  omnip¬ 
otence  is  pledged  to  its  triumph.  Let  this  cause  be  entwined 
around  the  very  fibres  of  our  hearts.  Let  our  hearts  grow  to 
it,  so  that  nothing  but  death  can  sunder  the  bond.” 

He  ceased,  and  then,  amidst  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
deep-drawn  breath  of  emotion  in  the  assembly,  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  full  of  fervor  and  feeling, 
imploring  his  blessing  and  sanctification  upon  the  convention 
and  its  labors.  And  with  the  solemnity  of  this  supplication  in 
our  hearts  we  clasped  hands  in  farewell,  and  went  forth  each 
man  to  his  place  of  duty,  not  knowing  the  things  that  should 
befall  us  as  individuals,  but  with  a  confidence  never  shaken  by 
abuse  and  persecution  in  the  certain  triumph  of  our  cause. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY. 

A  LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Amesbury,  24th  nth  mo.,  1863. 

My  dear  Friend , —  I  have  received  thy  kind  letter  with  the 
accompanying  circular,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-slavery  Society  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  am  compelled  by  the  feeble  state  of  my 
health  to  give  up  all  hope  of  meeting  thee  and  my  other  old 
and  dear  friends  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest.  How 
much  it  costs  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  hard  necessity  thy  own 
feelings  will  tell  thee  better  than  any  words  of  mine. 

I  look  back  over  thirty  years,  and  call  to  mind  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  journey  to  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  thyself 
and  the  excellent  Dr.  Thurston,  of  Maine,  even  then  as  we 
thought  an  old  man,  but  still  living,  and  true  as' ever  to  the 
good  cause.  I  recall  the  early  gray  morning  when,  with 
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Samuel  J.  May,  our  colleague  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Sentiments  for  the  convention,  I  climbed  to  the 
small  “  upper  chamber  ”  of  a  colored  friend  to  hear  thee  read 
the  first  draft  of  a  paper  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  national 
history.  I  see  the  members  of  the  convention,  solemnized  by 
the  responsibility,  rise  one  by  one,  and  solemnly  affix  their 
names  to  that  stern  pledge  of  fidelity  to  freedom.  Of  the 
signers,  many  have  passed  away  from  earth,  a  few  have  faltered 
and  turned  back ;  but  I  believe  the  majority  still  live  to  rejoice 
over  the  great  triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  devote  what 
remains  of  time  and  strength  to  the  cause  to  which  they  conse-  . 
crated  their  youth  and  manhood  thirty  years  ago. 

For,  while  we  may  well  thank  God  and  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  from  this  hour  new  and  mighty  responsibilities  devolve 
upon  us  to  aid,  direct,  and  educate  these  millions  left  free, 
indeed,  but  bewildered,  ignorant,  naked,  and  foodless  in  the 
wild  chaos  of  civil  war.  We  have  to  undo  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  two  centuries,  to  remake  the  manhood  which  slavery 
has  well-nigh  unmade,  to  see  to  it  that  the  long-oppressed  col¬ 
ored  man  has  a  fair  field  for  development  and  improvement, 
and  to  tread  under  our  feet  the  last  vestige  of  that  hateful 
prejudice  which  has  been  the  strongest  external  support  of 
Southern  slavery.  We  must  lift  ourselves  at  once  to  the  true 
Christian  altitude  where  all  distinctions  of  black  and  white  are 
overlooked  in  the  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  confessing  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Divine  Providence  which,  in  a 
great  measure  through  thy  instrumentality,  turned  me  away  so 
early  from  what  Roger  Williams  calls  “the  world’s  great  trin¬ 
ity,  pleasure,  profit,  and  honor,”  to  take  side  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  I  am  not  insensible  to  literary  reputation.  I  love, 
perhaps  too  well,  the  praise  and  good-will  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
but  I  set  a  higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Anti¬ 
slavery  Declaration  of  1833  than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book. 
Looking  over  a  life  marked  by  many  errors  and  shortcomings, 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that 
signature,  and  that,  in  the  long  intervening  years, 

“  My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.” 
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Let  me,  through  thee,  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the  friends, 
whether  of  our  own  or  the  new  generation,  who  may  assemble 
on  the  occasion  of  commemoration.  There  is  work  yet  to  be 
done  which  will  task  the  best  efforts  of  us  all.  For  thyself,  I 
need  not  say  that  the  love  and  esteem  of  early  boyhood  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  test  of  time  ;  and 

I  am,  very  cordially,  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  ANNIVERSARY. 

READ  AT  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ANTI¬ 
SLAVERY  SOCIETY  AT  PHILADELPHIA  ON  THE  3d  DECEMBER,  1883. 

Oak  Knoll,  Danvers,  Mass., 
a  nth  mo.,  30,  1S83. 

I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  would  be  with  you  at  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  I  am,  I 
regret  to  say,  quite  unable  to  gratify  this  wish,  and  can  only 
represent  myself  by  a  letter. 

Looking  back  over  the  long  years  of  half  a  century,  I  can 
scarcely  realize  the  conditions  under  which  the  convention  of 
1833  assembled.  Slavery  was  predominant.  Like  Apollyon 
in  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  it  “straddled  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  way.”  Church  and  state,  press  and  pulpit,  business  in¬ 
terests,  literature,  and  fashion  were  prostrate  at  its  feet.  Our 
convention,  with  few  exceptions,  was  composed  of  men  without 
influence  or  position,  poor  and  little  known,  strong  only  in  their 
convictions  and  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  To  on¬ 
lookers  our  endeavor  to  undo  the  evil  work  of  two  centuries 
and  convert  a  nation  to  the  “great  renunciation”  involved  in 
emancipation  must  have  seemed  absurd  in  the  last  degree. 
Our  voices  in  such  an  atmosphere  found  no  echo.  We  could 
look  for  no  response  but  laughs  of  derision  or  the  missiles  of 
a  mob. 

But  we  felt  that  we  had  the  strength  of  truth  on  our  side  ; 
we  were  right,  and  all  the  world  about  us  was  wrong.  We  had 
faith,  hope,  and  enthusiasm,  and  did  our  work,  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing,  amidst  a  generation  who  first  despised  and  then  feared  and 
hated  us.  For  myself  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Divine  Providence  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  in 
that  work. 
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We  hoped  for  peace :  our  eyes  survey 
The  blood-red  dawn  of  Freedom’s  day; 
We  prayed  for  love  to  loose  the  chain : 
’Tis  shorn  by  battle’s  axe  in  twain ! 

Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  zeal  of  ours 
Has  mined  and  heaved  the  hostile  towers ; 
Not  by  our  hands  is  turned  the  key 
That  sets  the  sighing  captives  free. 

A  redder  sea  than  Egypt’s  wave 
Is  piled  and  parted  for  the  slave ; 

A  darker  cloud  moves  on  in  light ; 

A  fiercer  fire  is  guide  by  night ! 

The  praise,  O  Lord,  is  Thine  alone, 

In  Thy  own  way  Thy  work  is  done  ! 

Our  poor  gifts  at  Thy  feet  we  cast, 

To  whom  be  glory,  first  and  last ! 

February,  1865. 


Whittier  was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict.  There  is  almost  no 
phase  of  the  great  wrong  and  almost  no  episode  in  the  struggle  for  its  abolition  which  is  not 
the  subject  of  some  burning  poem  from  his  pen.  There  are  almost  a  hundred  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  poems  now  printed  together  in  the  editions  of  his  works  (vol.  iii.  in  the  Riverside 
edition),  beginning  with  the  poem  “To  William  Lloyd  Garrison”  (1832)  and  ending  with 
the  “Hymn  for  the  Celebration  of  Emancipation”  (1865),  reprinted  in  the  present  leaflet. 
Whittier’s  prose  writings  against  slavery  were  also  numerous, —  he  was  a  vigorous  polemic, — 
and  these  papers,  twenty  in  number,  may  be  found  together  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Riverside 
edition.  Among  them  are  the  pamphlet  “  Justice  and  Expediency,”  which  he  refers  to  in  his 
account  of  the  convention  of  1833,  as  his  first  venture  in  authorship,  and  his  two  letters  to  the 
Jeffersonia7i  and  Times ,  Richmond,  Va.  (1833),  on  “The  Abolitionists:  their  Sentiments  and 
Objects,”  which  suggests  comparison  with  Phillips’s  great  address  later  on  “The  Philosophy 
of  the  Abolition  Movement.”  In  vol.  vi.  of  the  Riverside  edition  is  Whittier’s  sketch  of 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  originally  written  in  1882  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  Mrs. 
Child’s  Letters. 

The  Life  of  Whittier,  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  is  especially  full,  touching  his  work  against 
slavery  and  his  general  political  life,  which  was  much  more  active  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  There  are  briefer  biographies  by  Underwood,  Kennedy,  and  Linton,  and  interesting 
volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Clatiin  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Stedman,  in  his  “  American  Poets,”  pays  high  tribute  to  Whittier  as  the  great  poet  of  the 
anti-slavery  conflict. 
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The  Story  of 
“Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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Written  in  1878,  as  an  Introduction  to  a  New  Edition  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”* 


The  introduction  of  a  new  American  edition  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  ”  gives  an  occasion  for  a  brief  account  of  that 
book, —  how  it  came  to  be,  how  it  was  received  in  the  world, 
and  what  has  been  its  history  throughout  all  the  nations  and 
tribes  of  the  earth,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  into  whose  lan¬ 
guages  it  has  been  translated. 

Its  author  had  for  many  years  lived  in  Ohio  on  the  confines 
of  a  slave  state,  and  had  thus  been  made  familiar  with  facts 
and  occurrences  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  American 
slavery.  Some  of  the  most  harrowing  incidents  related  in  the 
story  had  from  time  to  time  come  to  her  knowledge  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  former  slaves  now  free  in  Ohio.  The  cruel  sale  and 
separation  of  a  married  woman  from  her  husband,  narrated  in 
Chapter  XII.,  “  Select  Incident  of  Lawful  Trade,”  had  passed 
under  her  own  eye  while  passenger  on  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Her  husband  and  brother  had  once  been  obliged  to 
flee  with  a  fugitive  slave  woman  by  night,  as  described  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IX. ;  and  she  herself  had  been  called  to  write  the  letters  for 
a  former  slave  woman,  servant  in  her  own  family,  to  a  slave 
husband  in  Kentucky,  who,  trusted  with  unlimited  liberty,  free 
to  come  and  go  on  business  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  still 
refused  to  break  his  pledge  of  honor  to  his  master,  though  that 
master  from  year  to  year  deferred  the  keeping  of  his  promise 

*  Copyright ,  1878,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Sto^ve.  Reprinted  by  special  arratigement  with 
Messrs.  Houghto?i,  Mifflin  Co.,  publishers  0/  Mrs.  Stowe's  works. 


of  freedom  to  the  slave.  It  was  the  simple  honor  and  loyalty 
of  this  Christian  black  man,  who  remained  in  slavery  rather 
than  violate  a  trust,  that  first  impressed  her  with  the  possibility 
of  such  a  character  as,  years  after,  was  delineated  in  Uncle 
Tom. 

From  time  to  time  incidents  were  brought  to  her  knowledge 
which  deepened  her  horror  of  slavery.  In  her  own  family  she 
had  a  private  school  for  her  children ;  and,  as  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  her  vicinity,  she 
allowed  them  the  privilege  of  attending.  One  day  she  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  amusing  of  these  children.  It  appeared 
that  the  child  had  never  been  emancipated,  and  was  one  of  the 
assets  of  an  estate  in  Kentuckv,  and  had  been  seized  and  car- 
ried  off  by  one  of  the  executors,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff  at  auction  to  settle  the  estate.  The  sum  for  the  little 
one’s  ransom  was  made  up  by  subscription  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  the  incident  left  a  deep  mark  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  mind 
as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

But  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  she  felt  any  call  to  make 
use  of  the  materials  thus  accumulating.  In  fact,  it  was  a  sort 
of  general  impression  upon  her  mind,  as  upon  that  of  many 
humane  people  in  those  days,  that  the  subject  was  so  dark  and 
painful  a  one,  so  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscurity,  so  utterly 
beyond  human  hope  or  help,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  read  or 
think  or  distress  one’s  self  about  it.  There  was  a  class  of  pro¬ 
fessed  abolitionists  in  Cincinnati  and  the  neighboring  regions, 
but  they  were  unfashionable  persons  and  few  in  number.  Like 
all  asserters  of  pure  abstract  right  as  applied  to  human  affairs, 
they  were  regarded  as  a  species  of  moral  monomaniacs,  who,  in 
the  consideration  of  one  class  of  interests  and  wrongs,  had  lost 
sight  of  all  proportion  and  all  good  judgment.  Both  in  Church 
and  in  State  they  were  looked  upon  as  “  those  that  troubled 
Israel.” 

It  was  a  general  saying  among  conservative  and  sagacious 
people  that  this  subject  was  a  dangerous  one  to  investigate,  and 
that  nobody  could  begin  to  read  and  think  upon  it  without  be¬ 
coming  practically  insane  ;  moreover,  that  it  was  a  subject  of 
such  delicacy  that  no  discussion  of  it  could  be  held  in  the  free 
states  without  impinging  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  slave 
states,  to  whom  alone  the  management  of  the  matter  belonged. 

So  when  Dr.  Bailey  —  a  wise,  temperate,  and  just  man,  a 
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model  of  courtesy  in  speech  and  writing  — came  to  Cincinnati 
and  set  up  an  anti-slavery  paper,  proposing  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  subject,  there  was  an  immediate  excitement.  On  two  occa¬ 
sions  a  mob  led  by  slave-holders  from  Kentucky  attacked  his 
office,  destroyed  his  printing-press,  and  threw  his  types  into  the 
Ohio  River.  The  most  of  the  Cincinnati  respectability,  in 
Church  and  State,  contented  themselves  on  this  occasion  with 
reprobating  the  imprudence  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  thus  “  arousing  the 
passions  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky.”  In  these  mobs 
and  riots  the  free  colored  people  were  threatened,  maltreated, 
abused,  and  often  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Even  the  servants 
of  good  families  were  often  chased  to  the  very  houses  of  their 
employers,  who  rescued  them  with  difficulty ;  and  the  story  was 
current  in  those  days  of  a  brave  little  woman  who  defended  her 
black  waiter,  standing,  pistol  in  hand,  on  her  own  doorstep,  and 
telling  the  mob  face  to  face  that  they  should  not  enter  except 
over  her  dead  body. 

Professor  Stowe’s  house  was  more  than  once  a  refuge  for 
frightened  fugitives  on  whom  the  very  terrors  of  death  had 
fallen  ;  and  the  inmates  slept  with  arms  in  the  house  and  a 
large  bell  ready  to  call  the  young  men  of  the  adjoining  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  case  the  mob  should  come  up  to  search  the  house. 
Nor  was  this  a  vain  or  improbable  suggestion  ;  for  the  mob,  in 
their  fury,  had  more  than  once  threatened  to  go  up  and  set 
fire  to  Lane  Seminary,  where  a  large  body  of  students  were 
known  to  be  abolitionists.  Only  the  fact  that  the  Institution 
was  two  miles  from  the  city,  with  a  rough  and  muddy  road  up 
a  long  high  hill,  proved  its  salvation.  Cincinnati  mud,  far 
known  for  its  depth  and  tenacity,  had  sometimes  its  advantages. 

The  general  policy  of  the  leaders  of  society,  in  cases  of  such 
disturbances,  was  after  the  good  old  pattern  in  Judea,  where  a 
higher  One  had  appeared,  who  disturbed  the  traders  in  swine : 
“they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts.” 
Dr.  Bailey  at  last  was  induced  to  remove  his  paper  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  conduct  his  investigation  under  the  protection  of 
the  national  Capitol ;  and  there  for  years  he  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  truth  may  be  spoken  plainly,  yet  courteously 
and  with  all  honorable  and  Christian  fairness,  on  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  of  subjects.  In  justice  to  the  South,  it  must  be  said  that 
his  honesty,  courage,  and  dignity  of  character  won  for  him 
friends  even  among  the  most  determined  slave-holders.  Manly 
-  men  have  a  sort  of  friendship  for  an  open,  honest  opponent, 
like  that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  for  Saladin. 
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Far  otherwise  was  the  fate  of  Lovejoy,  who  essayed  an  anti¬ 
slavery  paper  at  Alton,  Ill.  A  mob  from  Missouri  besieged 
the  office,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  shot  him  at  the  door.  It 
was  for  some  days  reported  that  Dr.  Beecher’s  son,  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  known  to  have  been  associated  with  Lovejoy  at  this 
period,  had  been  killed  at  the  same  time.  Such  remembrances 
show  how  well  grounded  were  the  fears  which  attended  every 
effort  to  agitate  this  subject.  People  who  took  the  side  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  in  those  days  had  to  count  the  cost  and  pay 
the  price  of  their  devotion.  In  those  times,  when  John  G.  Fee, 
a  young  Kentucky  student  in  Lane  Seminary,  liberated  his 
slaves,  and  undertook  to  preach  the  gospel  of  emancipation 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  chased  from  the  state,  and  disinherited 
by  his  own  father.  Berea  College,  for  the  education  of  colored 
and  white,  stands  to-day  a  triumphant  monument  of  his  per¬ 
sistence  in  well-doing.  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  a  Kentucky  farmer, 
set  free  his  slaves,  and  came  over  and  bought  a  farm  in  Ohio. 
Subsequently,  from  an  impulse  of  humanity,  he  received  and 
protected  fugitive  slaves  in  the  manner  narrated  in  Chapter  IX. 
of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  For  this  he  was  seized,  imprisoned, 
his  property  attached,  and  he  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer  in  Cincinnati,  had 
the  bravery  to  appear  as  his  lawyer.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
court-room,  after  making  his  plea,  one  of  the  judges  remarked, 
“  There  goes  a  young  man  who  has  ruined  himself  to-day  ”  ;  and 
the  sentiment  was  echoed  by  the  general  voice  of  society.  The 
case  went  against  Van  Zandt;  and  Mr.  Chase  carried  it  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  utterly  ignoring 
argument  and  justice,  decided  it  against  him.  But  a  few  years 
more,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  himself  Chief  Justice  of  the 
LTnited  States.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  dramatic  instances  in 
which  courage  and  justice  sometimes  bring  a  reward  even  in 
this  life. 

After  many  years’  residence  in  Ohio,  Mrs.  Stowe  returned  to 
make  her  abode  in  New  England,  just  in  the  height  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  produced  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Settled  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Me.,  she  was  in  constant  communication  with  friends  in 
Boston,  who  wrote  to  her  from  day  to  day  of  the  terror  and 
despair  which  that  law  had  occasioned  to  industrious,  worthy 
colored  people  who  had  from  time  to  time  escaped  to  Boston, 
and  were  living  in  peace  and  security.  She  heard  of  families 
broken  up  and  fleeing  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  the  frozen 
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shores  of  Canada.  But  what  seemed  to  her  more  inexplicable, 
more  dreadful,  was  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  Christian  world 
of  the  free  North  to  these  proceedings.  The  pulpits  that 
denounced  them  were  exceptions,  the  voices  raised  to  remon¬ 
strate  few  and  far  between. 

In  New  England,  as  at  the  West,  professed  abolitionists 
were  a  small,  despised,  unfashionable  band,  whose  constant 
remonstrances  from  year  to  year  had  been  disregarded  as  the 
voices  from  impracticable  fanatics.  It  seemed  now  as  if  the 
system  once  confined  to  the  Southern  States  was  rousing  itself 
to  new  efforts  to  extend  itself  all  over  the  North,  and  to  over¬ 
grow  the  institutions  of  free  society. 

With  astonishment  and  distress  Mrs.  Stowe  heard  on  all 
sides,  from  humane  and  Christian  people,  that  the  slavery  of 
the  blacks  was  a  guaranteed  constitutional  right,  and  that  ail 
opposition  to  it  endangered  the  national  Union.  With  this 
conviction  she  saw  that  even  earnest  and  tender-hearted 
Christian  people  seemed  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  close  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  hearts  to  the  harrowing  details  of  slavery,  to  put 
down  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  even  to  assist  slave¬ 
owners  to  recover  fugitives  in  Northern  States.  She  said  to 
herself,  These  people  cannot  know  what  slavery  i$ :  they  do 
not  see  what  they  are  defending;  and  hence  arose  a  purpose 
to  write  some  sketches  which  should  show  to  the  world  slavery 
as  she  had  herself  seen  it.  Pondering  this  subject,  she  was 
one  day  turning  over  a  little  bound  volume  of  an  anti-slavery 
magazine,  edited  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Washington,  and 
there  she  read  the  account  of  the  escape  of  a  woman  with 
her  child  on  the  ice  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Kentucky.  The 
incident  was  given  by  an  eye-witness,  one  who  had  helped  the 
woman  to  the  Ohio  shore.  This  formed  the  first  salient  point 
of  the  story.  She  began  to  meditate.  The  faithful  slave 
husband  in  Kentucky  occurred  to  her  as  a  pattern  of  Uncle 
Tom,  and  the  scenes  of  the  story  began  gradually  to  form 
themselves  in  her  mind. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  ever  committed  to  writing  was 
the  death  of  Uncle  Tom.  This  scene  presented  itself  almost 
as  a  tangible  vision  to  her  mind  while  sitting  at  the  commun¬ 
ion  table  in  the  little  church  in  Brunswick.  She  was  perfectly 
overcome  by  it,  and  could  scarcely  restrain  the  convulsion  of 
tears  and  sobbings  that  shook  her  frame.  She  hastened 
home,  and  wrote  it ;  and,  her  husband  being  away,  she  read 
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it  to  her  two  sons  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  little 
fellows  broke  out  into  convulsions  of  weeping,  one  of  them 
saying,  through  his  sobs,  “  O  mamma,  slavery  is  the  most 
cursed  thing  in  the  world!”  From  that  time  the  story  can 
less  be  said  to  have  been  composed  by  her  than  imposed  upon 
her.  Scenes,  incidents,  conversations,  rushed  upon  her  with 
a  vividness  and  importunity  that  would  not  be  denied.  The 
book  insisted  upon  getting  itself  into  being,  and  would  take 
no  denial.  After  the  first  two  or  three  chapters  were  written, 
she  wrote  to  Dr.  Bailey  of  the  National  Era  that  she  was 
planning  a  story  that  might  probably  run  through  several 
numbers  of  the  Era.  In  reply  she  received  an  instant  ap¬ 
plication  for  it,  and  began  immediately  to  send  off  weekly 
instalments.  She  was  then  in  the  midst  of  heavy  domestic 
cares,  with  a  young  infant,  with  a  party  of  pupils  in  her 
family,  to  whom  she  was  imparting  daily  lessons  with  her 
own  children,  and  with  untrained  servants  requiring  constant 
supervision  ;  but  the  story  was  so  much  more  intense  a  reality 
to  her  than  any  other  earthly  thing  that  the  weekly  instalment 
never  failed.  It  was  there  in  her  mind  day  and  night  waiting 
to  be  written,  and  requiring  but  a  few  moments  to  bring  it 
into  visible  characters. 

The  weekly  number  was  always  read  to  the  family  circle 
before  it  was  sent  away,  and  all  the  household  kept  up  an 
intense  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  story. 

As  the  narrative  appeared  in  the  Era ,  sympathetic  words 
began  to  come  to  her  from  old  workers  who  had  long  been 
struggling  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  She  visited  Boston,  went 
to  the  Anti-slavery  Rooms,  and  re-enforced  her  repertoire  of 
facts  by  such  documents  as  Theodore  D.  Weld’s  “  Slavery  As 
It  Is,”  the  Lives  of  Josiah  Henson  and  Lewis  Clarke,  partic¬ 
ulars  from  both  whose  lives  were  inwoven  with  the  story  in 
the  characters  of  Lncle  Tom  and  George  Harris. 

In  shaping  her  material,  the  author  had  but  one  purpose, 
to  show  the  institution  of  slavery  truly,  just  as  it  existed.  She 
had  visited  in  Kentucky,  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
people  who  were  just,  upright,  and  generous,  and  yet  slave¬ 
holders.  She  had  heard  their  views,  and  appreciated  their 
situation.  She  felt  that  justice  required  that  their  difficulties 
should  be  recognized  and  their  virtues  acknowledged.  It  was 
her  object  to  show  that  the  evils  of  slavery  were  the  inherent 
evils  of  a  bad  system ,  and  not  always  the  fault  of  those  who 
had  become  involved  in  it  and  were  its  actual  administrators. 
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Then  she  was  convinced  that  the  presentation  of  slavery 
alone,  in  its  most  dreadful  forms,  would  be  a  picture  of  such 
unrelieved  horror  and  darkness  as  nobody  could  be  induced  to 
look  at.  Of  set  purpose,  she  sought  to  light  up  the  darkness 
by  humorous  and  grotesque  episodes  and  the  presentation  of 
the  milder  and  more  amusing  phases  of  slavery,  for  which  her 
recollection  of  the  never-failing  wit  and  drollery  of  her  former 
colored  friends  in  Ohio  gave  her  abundant  material.  As  the 
story  progressed,  a  young  publisher,  J.  P.  Jewett,  of  Boston, 
set  his  eye  upon  it,  and  made  overtures  for  the  publication  of 
it  in  book  form,  to  which  she  consented.  After  a  while  she 
had  a  letter  from  him  expressing  his  fears  that  she  was  making 
the  story  too  long  for  a  one-volume  publication.  He  reminded 
her  that  it  was  an  unpopular  subject,  and  that  people  would 
not  willingly  hear  much  about  it ;  that  one  short  volume  might 
possibly  sell,  but,  if  it  grew  to  two,  it  might  prove  a  fatal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  its  success.  Mrs.  Stowe  replied  that  she  did  not 
make  the  story,  that  the  story  made  itself,  and  that  she  could 
not  stop  it  till  it  was  done.  The  feeling  that  pursued  her  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity  to  the  last,  till,  with  the  death  of  Uncle 
Tom,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  vital  force  had  left  her.  A 
feeling  of  profound  discouragement  came  over  her.  Would 
anybody  read  it  ?  Would  anybody  listen  ?  Would  this  appeal, 
into  which  she  had  put  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  which 
she  had  written  with  her  heart’s  blood, —  would  it,  too,  go  for 
nothing,  as  so  many  prayers  and  groans  and  entreaties  of  these 
poor  suffering  souls  had  already  gone  ?  There  had  just  been 
a  party  of  slaves  who  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
in  Washington  for  a  vain  effort  to  escape.  They  were,  many 
of  them,  partially  educated,  cultivated  young  men  and  women, 
to  whom  slavery  was  intolerable.  When  they  were  retaken 
and  marched  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  followed  by  a 
jeering  crowd,  one  of  them,  named  Emily  Edmundson,  answered 
one  man,  who  cried  shame  upon  her,  that  she  was  not  ashamed, 
that  she  was  proud  that  she  and  all  the  rest  of  them  had  made 
an  effort  for  liberty!  It  was  the  sentiment  of  a  heroine,  but 
she  and  her  sisters  were  condemned  no  less  to  the  auction- 
block. 

It  was  when  the  last  proof-sheet  had  been  sent  to  the  office 
that  Mrs.  Stowe,  alone  and  thoughtful,  sat  reading  Horace 
Mann's  eloquent  plea  for  those  young  men  and  women,  then 
about  to  be  consigned  to  the  slave  warehouse  of  Bruin  &  Hill 


in  Alexandria, —  a  plea  eloquent,  impassioned,  but  vain,  as  all 
other  pleas  on  that  side  had  ever  proved  in  all  courts  hitherto. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  no  hope,  that  nobody  would 
hear,  nobody  would  read,  nobody  would  pity ;  that  this  fright-  t 
ful  system,  which  had  already  pursued  its  victims  into  the  free 
states,  might  at  last  even  threaten  them  in  Canada. 

So,  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  remotely 
could  help  the  cause  she  pleaded,  she  wrote  one  letter  to 
Prince  Albert,  to  accompany  a  copy  of  her  work ;  another  to 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  of  whose  father  she  had  heard  in  her  youth 
as  an  anti-slavery  laborer ;  one  to  Charles  Dickens,  whose 
sympathy  for  the  slave  had  been  expressed  more  than  once  ; 
one  to  Charles  Kingsley;  and  one  to  Lord  Carlisle.  These 
letters  were  despatched  to  their  destination  with  early  copies  of 
the  book,  and  all  in  due  time  acknowledged  to  the  author. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  published  March  20,  1852. 

The  despondency  of  the  author  as  to  the  question  whether 
anybody  would  read  or  attend  to  her  appeal  was  soon  dispelled. 

Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  over  three 
hundred  thousand  within  a  year ;  and  eight  power-presses,  run¬ 
ning  day  and  night,  were  barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  it.  It  was  read  everywhere,  apparently,  and  by 
everybody ;  and  she  soon  began  to  hear  echoes  of  sympathy 
all  over  the  land.  The  indignation,  the  pity,  the  distress,  that 
had  long  weighed  upon  her  soul,  seemed  to  pass  off  from  her 
and  into  the  readers  of  the  book.  The  following  note  from  a 
lady,  an  intimate  friend,  was  a  specimen  of  many  which  the 
post  daily  brought  her.  [1 Omitted .] 

Mrs.  Stowe  at  this  period  visited  New  York.  It  was  just  at 
the  time  of  Jenny  Lind’s  first  visit  to  this  country,  when  the 
young  Swedish  vocalist  was  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and  tickets 
to  her  concerts  were  selling  at  fabulous  prices.  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
friends,  applying  for  tickets,  found  all  sold  ;  but,  on  hearing  of 
the  application,  the  cantatrice  immediately  sent  Mrs.  Stowe 
two  tickets  to  two  of  the  best  seats  in  the  house.  In  reply  to 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  note  of  thanks  came  this  answer:  — 

May  23,  1852. 

My  dear  Madam , —  Allow  me  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  very  kind  letter,  which  I  was  very  happy  to  receive. 

You  must  feel  and  know  what  deep  impression  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” 
has  made  upon  every  heart  that  can  feel  for  the  dignity  of  human  exist¬ 
ence;  so  I,  with  my  miserable  English,  would  not  even  try  to  say  a  word 
about  the  great  excellency  of  that  most  beautiful  book,  but  /  must  thank 
you  for  the  great  joy  I  have  felt  over  that  book. 
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Forgive  me,  my  dear  madam  ;  it  is  a  great  liberty  I  take,  in  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  you,  I  know,  but  I  have  so  wished  to  find  an  opportunity  to  pour 
out  my  thankfulness  in  a  few  words  to  you  that  I  cannot  help  this  intrud¬ 
ing.  I  have  the  feeling  about  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  that  great  changes 
will  take  place  by  and  by  from  the  impression  people  receive  out  of  it,  and 
that  the  writer  of  that  book  can  “fall  asleep”  to-day  or  to-morrow  with 
the  bright  sweet  conscience  of  having  been  a  strong,  powerful  means,  in 
the  Creator’s  hand,  of  operating  essential  good  in  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  for  the  welfare  of  our  black  brethren.  God  bless  and  pro¬ 
tect  you  and  yours,  dear  madam,  and  certainly  God’s  hand  will  remain 
with  a  blessing  over  your  head. 

Once  more,  forgive  my  bad  English  and  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  dear  madam, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Jenny  Goldschmidt,  nee  Lind. 

A  more  cheering  result  was  in  the  testimony  of  many  col¬ 
ored  persons  and  fugitive  slaves  who  said  to  her  :  “  Since  that 
book  has  come  out,  everybody  is  good  to  us  :  we  find  friends 
everywhere.  It’s  wonderful  how  kind  everybody  is.” 

In  one  respect,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  expectations  were  strikingly 
different  from  fact.  She  had  painted  slave-holders  as  amiable, 
generous,  and  just.  She  had  shown  examples  among  them  of 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  traits  of  character,  had  ad¬ 
mitted  fully  their  temptations,  their  perplexities,  and  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  a  friend  of  hers  who  had  many  relatives  in  the 
South  wrote  to  her  in  exultation,  “Your  book  is  going  to  be 
the  great  pacificator :  it  will  unite  both  North  and  South.” 
Her  expectation  was  that  the  professed  abolitionists  would 
denounce  it  as  altogether  too  mild  in  its  dealings  with  slave¬ 
holders.  To  her  astonishment,  it  was  the  extreme  abolitionists 
who  received,  and  the  entire  South  who  rose  up  against  it. 

Whittier  wrote  to  Garrison  in  May,  1852  :  — 

It  did  me  good  to  see  thy  handwriting,  friend  William,  reminding  me 
of  the  old  days  when  we  fought  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  together  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Ah  me !  I  am  no  longer  able  to  take  active  part  in  the  conflicts 
and  skirmishes  which  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon, —  the  world-wide,  final  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery, — 
but,  sick  or  well,  in  the  body  or  out,  I  shall  be  no  unconcerned  spectator. 
I  bless  God  that,  through  the  leadings  of  his  Providence,  I  have  a  right 
to  rejoice  in  the  certain  victory  of  the  right. 

What  a  glorious  work  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  wrought !  Thanks 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  !  Better  for  slavery  that  law  had  never  been 
enacted,  for  it  gave  occasion  for  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  ! 

In  a  letter  from  Garrison  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  he  said  that  he 
estimated  the  value  of  anti-slavery  writing  by  the  abuse  it 
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brought.  “Since  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  has  been  published,” 
he  adds,  “  all  the  defenders  of  slavery  have  let  me  alone,  and 
are  spending  their  strength  in  abusing  you.”  In  fact,  the 
post-office  began  about  this  time  to  bring  her  threatening  and 
insulting  letters  from  the  Legrees  and  Haleys  of  the  slave- 
markets, —  letters  so  curiously  compounded  of  blasphemy, 
cruelty,  and  obscenity  that  their  like  could  only  be  expressed 
by  John  Bunyan’s  account  of  the  speech  of  Apollyon, —  “He 
spake  as  a  dragon.” 

After  a  little,  however,  responses  began  to  come  from  across 
the  water.  The  author  had  sent  copies  to  Prince  Albert,  to 
Charles  Dickens,  to  T.  B.  Macaulay,  to  Kingsley,  and  to  Lord 
Carlisle.  The  receipt  of  the  copy  sent  to  Prince  Albert  was 
politely  acknowledged,  with  thanks,  by  his  private  secretary. 
Her  letter  is  here  given  :  — 

To  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert: 

The  author  of  this  work  feels  that  she  has  an  apology  for  presenting  it 
to  Prince  Albert,  because  it  concerns  the  great  interests  of  humanity;  and, 
from  those  noble  and  enlarged  views  of  human  progress  which  she  has  at 
different  times  seen  in  his  public  speeches,  she  has  inferred  that  he  has 
an  eye  and  a  heart  for  all  that  concerns  the  development  and  welfare  of  the 
human  family. 

Ignorant  of  the  forms  of  diplomatic  address  and  the  etiquette  of  rank, 
may  she  be  pardoned  for  speaking  with  the  republican  simplicity  of  her 
own  country,  as  to  one  who  possesses  a  nobility  higher  than  that  of  rank  or 
station. 

This  simple  narrative  is  an  honest  attempt  to  enlist  the  sympathies  both 
of  England  and  America  in  the  sufferings  of  an  oppressed  race,  to  whom 
in  less  enlightened  days  both  England  and  America  were  unjust. 

The  wrong  on  England’s  part  has  been  atoned  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
herself,  nor  in  all  her  strength  and  glory  is  there  anything  that  adds  such 
lustre  to  her  name  as  the  position  she  holds  in  relation  to  human  freedom. 
(May  America  yet  emulate  her  example!) 

The  appeal  is  in  greater  part,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  writer’s  own  country; 
but,  when  fugitives  by  thousands  are  crowding  British  shores,  she  would 
enlist  for  them  the  sympathy  of  British  hearts. 

We,  in  America,  have  been  told  that  the  throne  of  earth’s  mightiest 
nation  is  now  filled  by  one  less  adorned  by  all  this  world  can  give  of 
power  and  splendor  than  by  a  good  and  noble  heart, —  a  heart  ever  ready 
to  feel  for  the  suffering,  the  oppressed,  and  the  lowly. 

The  author  is  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  beneath  the  royal  insignia 
of  England  throbs  that  woman’s  and  mother’s  heart.  May  she  ask  that 
he  who  is  nearest  to  her  would  present  to  her  notice  this  simple  story  ? 
Should  it  win  from  her  compassionate  nature  pitying  thoughts  for  those 
multitudes  of  poor  outcasts  who  have  fled  for  shelter  to  the  shadow  of 
her  throne,  it  were  enough. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  the  noble  country  from  which  America 


draws  her  lineage,  and  on  her ,  the  Queen  of  it.  Though  all  the  thrones  be 
shaken,  may  hers,  founded  deep  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  be  established 
to  her  and  to  her  children,  through  all  generations  ! 

With  deep  respect, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  March  20,  1852. 


Her  letter  to  Charles  Dickens  and  his  reply  are  as  follows  :  — 

To  the  Author  of  “David  Copperfield  ” : 

The  Author  of  the  following  sketches  offers  them  to  your  notice  as  the 
first  writer  in  our  day  who  turned  the  attention  of  the  high  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  lowly.  In  searching  out  and  embellishing  the  forlorn,  the 
despised,  the  lonely,  the  neglected,  and  forgotten,  lies  the  true  mission 
which  you  have  performed  for  the  world.  There  is  a  moral  bearing  in  it 
that  far  outweighs  the  amusement  of  a  passing  hour.  If  I  may  hope  to  do 
only  something  like  the  same,  for  a  class  equally  ignored  and  despised  by 
the  fastidious  and  refined  of  my  country,  I  shall  be  happy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Tavistock  House,  London,  July  17,  1852. 

Dear  Madam, —  I  have  read  your  book  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  admire,  more  than  I  can  express  to  you,  both  the  generous 
feeling  which  inspired  it  and  the  admirable  power  with  which  it  is  executed. 

If  I  might  suggest  a  fault  in  what  has  so  charmed  me,  it  would  be  that 
you  go  too  far  and  seek  to  prove  too  much.  The  wrongs  and  atrocities  of 
slavery  are,  God  knows,  case  enough.  I  doubt  there  being  any  warrant 
for  making  out  the  African  race  to  be  a  great  race  or  for  supposing  the 
future  destinies  of  the  world  to  lie  in  that  direction  ;  and  I  think  this 
extreme  championship  likely  to  repel  some  useful  sympathy  and  support. 

Your  book  is  worthy  of  any  head  and  any  heart  that  ever  inspired  a 
book.  I  am  much  your  debtor,  and  I  thank  you  most  fervently  and 
sincerely.  Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe. 


The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  to  Macaulay  and  his 
reply :  — 

Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay: 

One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  early  life  is  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  reading  your  review  of  Milton, —  an  enthusiasm  deepened  as  I 
followed  successively  your  writings  as  they  appeared.  A  desire  to  hold 
some  communion  with  minds  that  have  strongly  swayed  and  controlled 
our  own  is,  I  believe,  natural  to  every  one,  and  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  presenting  to  you  this  work.  When  a  child  between  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age,  I  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Christian  Observer,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  articles  in  which  the  great  battle  was  fought  against  the 
slave-trade.  An  impression  was  then  made  on  my  mind  which  will  never 
be  obliterated.  A  similar  conflict  is  now  convulsing  this  nation, —  an  agita- 


tion  which  every  successive  year  serves  to  deepen  and  widen.  In  this 
conflict  the  wise  and  good  of  other  lands  can  materially  aid  us. 

The  public  sentiment  of  Christianized  humanity  is  the  last  court  of 
appeal  in  which  the  cause  of  a  helpless  race  is  to  be  tried,  and  nothing 
operates  more  sensibly  on  this  country  than  the  temperate  and  just  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  distinguished  men  in  your  own.  Every  such 
expression  is  a  shot  which  strikes  the  citadel.  There  is  a  public  sentiment 
on  this  subject  in  England  which  often  expresses  itself  in  a  way  which  does 
far  less  good  than  it  might  if  those  who  expressed  it  had  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  and  a  more  skilful  touch ;  and  yet  even  that  has  done  good, 
though  it  has  done  harm  also.  The  public  sentiment  of  nations  is  rising 
to  be  a  power  stronger  than  that  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  it  needs  to  be 
skilfully  and  wisely  guided.  He  who  should  direct  the  feelings  of  England 
on  this  subject  wisely  and  effectively,  might  do  a  work  worthy  of  your 
father,  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  and  all  those  brave  men  who  began 
the  great  conflict  for  God  and  humanity. 

I  much  misjudge  your  mind  and  heart  if  the  subject  is  one  on  which 
you  can  be  indifferent,  or  can  speak  otherwise  than  justly,  humanely,  and 
effectively.  Yours  with  deep  respect, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  March  20,  1852. 


The  Albany,  London,  May  20,  1852. 

Madam , —  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  volumes  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  send  me.  I  have  read  them, —  I  cannot  say  with  pleasure, 
for  no  work  on  such  a  subject  can  give  pleasure, —  but  with  high  respect 
for  the  talents  and  for  the  benevolence  of  the  writer.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  madam,  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

In  October  of  1856  Macaulay  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe:  — 

I  have  just  returned  from  Italy,  where  your  fame  seems  to  throw  that  of 
all  other  writers  into  the  shade.  There  is  no  place  where  “  Uncle  Tom  ” 
(transformed  into  “  II  Zio  Tom  ” )  is  not  to  be  found.  By  this  time  I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  “  Ured  ”  for  a  companion. 

Soon  after  Macaulay’s  letter  came  to  her,  Mrs.  Stowe  began 
to  receive  letters  from  other  distinguished  persons,  expressing 
a  far  warmer  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  motive  of  her  work. 


From  Lord  Carlisle. 

London,  July  8,  1852. 

Madam , —  I  have  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  thanked  you  for 
the  great  honor  and  kindness  you  did  me  in  sending  to  me  from  yourself 
a  copy  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  I  thought  it  due  to  the  subject  of  which 
I  perceived  that  it  treated  not  to  send  a  mere  acknowledgment,  as  I  con¬ 
fess  from  a  motive  of  policy  I  am  apt  to  do  upon  the  flrst  arrival  of  a  book. 
I  therefore  determined  to  read  before  I  wrote. 
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Having  thus  read,  it  is  not  in  the  stiff  and  conventional  form  of  compli¬ 
ment,  still  less  in  the  technical  language  of  criticism,  that  I  am  about  to 
speak  of  your  work.  I  return  my  deep  and  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  who  has  led  and  enabled  you  to  write  such  a  book.  I  do  feel,  indeed, 
the  most  thorough  assurance  that,  in  his  good  Providence,  such  a  book 
cannot  have  been  written  in  vain.  I  have  long  felt  that  Slavery  is  by  far 
the  topping  question  of  the  world  and  age  we  live  in,  including  all  that  is 
most  thrilling  in  heroism  and  most  touching  in  distress, —  in  short,  the  real 
Epic  of  the  Universe.  The  self-interest  of  the  parties  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  on  the  one  hand,  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  unconcerned 
observers  on  the  other,  have  left  these  august  pretensions  to  drop  very 
much  out  of  sight,  and  hence  my  rejoicing  that  a  writer  has  appeared  who 
will  be  read  and  must  be  felt,  and  that,  happen  what  may  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  slavery,  they  will  no  longer  be  suppressed. 

1  trust  that  what  I  have  just  said  was  not  required  to  show  the  entire 
sympathy  I  entertain  with  respect  to  the  main  truth  and  leading  scope  of 
your  high  argument,  but  we  live  in  a  world  only  too  apt  to  regard  the 
accessories  and  accidents  of  a  subject  above  its  real  and  vital  essence.  No 
one  can  know  so  well  as  you  how  much  the  external  appearance  of  the 
negro  detracts  from  the  romance  and  sentiment  which  undoubtedly  might 
attach  to  his  position  and  to  his  wrongs ;  and  on  this  account  it  does 
seem  to  me  proportionately  important  that  you  should  have  brought  to 
your  portraiture  great  grace  of  style,  great  power  of  language,  a  play  of 
humor  which  relieves  and  lightens  even  the  dark  depth  of  the  background 
which  you  were  called  upon  to  reveal,  a  force  of  pathos  which,  to  give  it 
the  highest  praise,  does  not  lag  behind  all  the  dread  reality,  and,  above  all, 
a  variety,  a  discrimination,  and  a  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character 
which,  even  to  my  own  scanty  and  limited  experience  of  the  society  you 
describe,  accredits  itself  instantaneously  and  irresistibly.  There  is  one 
point  which,  in  face  of  all  that  your  book  has  aimed  at  and  achieved,  I 
think  of  extremely  slight  importance,  but  which  I  will  nevertheless  just 
mention,  if  only  to  show  that  I  have  not  been  bribed  into  this  fervor  of 
admiration.  I  think,  then,  that  whenever  you  speak  of  England  and  her 
institutions  it  is  in  a  tone  which  fails  to  do  them  justice.  I  do  not  know 
what  distinct  charges  you  think  could  be  established  against  our  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  capitalists ;  but  you  generally  convey  the  impression  that  the 
same  oppressions  in  degree,  though  not  in  kind,  might  be  brought  home 
to  them  which  are  now  laid  to  the  charge  of  Southern  slave-holders. 
Exposed  to  the  same  ordeal,  I  grant  they  might  very  probably  not  stand 
the  test  better.  All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  institutions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  make 
the  parallel  wholly  inapplicable.  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  your  view  has 
been  in  many  respects  derived  from  composers  of  fiction  and  others 
among  ourselves,  who,  writing  with  distinguished  ability,  have  been  more 
successful  in  delineating  and  dissecting  the  nr  bid  features  of  our  modern 
society  than  in  detecting  the  principle  which  is  at  fault  or  suggesting  the 
appropriate  remedy.  My  own  belief  is  —  liable,  if  you  please,  to  national 
bias — that  our  capitalists  are  very  much  the  same  sort  of  persons  as 
your  own  in  the  Northern  States,  with  the  same  mixtures  and  inequal¬ 
ities  of  motive  and  action.  With  respect  to  our  aristocracy,  I  should 
really  be  tempted  to  say  that,  tried  by  their  conduct  on  the  question  of 
Free  Trade,  they  do  not  sustain  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  your 
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uppermost  classes.  I  need  not  repeat  how  irrelevant,  after  all,  I  feel  what 
I  have  said  upon  this  head  to  be  to  the  main  issues  included  in  your  work. 
There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  our  special  failings;  and 
one  of  them  probably  is  that  we  care  too  little  about  what  other  nations 
think  of  us.  Nor  can  I  wish  my  countrymen  ever  to  forget  that  their  own 
past  history  should  prevent  them  from  being  forward  in  casting  accusa¬ 
tions  at  their  transatlantic  brethren  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  With  great 
ignorance  of  its  actual  miseries  and  horrors,  there  is  also  among  us  great 
ignorance  of  the  fearful  perplexities  and  difficulties  with  which  its  solution 
could  not  fail  to  be  attended.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  reluctant  acquiescence  in  what  you  inherit  from  the 
past  and  voluntary  fresh  enlargements  and  reinforcements  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  I  should  not  say  that  the  mode  in  which  such  an  enactment 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  considered  in  this  country  has  at  all 
erred  upon  the  side  of  overmuch  indignation. 

I  need  not  detain  you  longer.  I  began  my  letter  with  returning  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  appearance  of  your  work  ;  and  I  offer  my  humble 
and  ardent  prayer  to  the  same  Supreme  Source  that  it  may  have  a  marked 
agency  in  hastening  the  great  consummation,  which  I  should  feel  it  a  prac¬ 
tical  atheism  not  to  believe  must  be  among  the  unfulfilled  purposes  of  the 
Divine  Power  and  Love. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 

Your  sincere  admirer  and  well-wisher, 

v  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

From  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

Eversley,  Aug.  12,  1852. 

My  dear  Madam , —  Illness  and  anxiety  have  prevented  my  acknowledg¬ 
ing  long  ere  this  your  kind  letter  and  your  book,  which,  if  success  be  a 
pleasure  to  you,  has  a  success  in  England  which  few  novels,  and  certainly 
no  American  book  whatsoever,  ever  had.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  to  see  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic  a  really  healthy  indigenous 
growth,  “autochthones,”  free  from  all  second  and  third  hand  Germanisms 
and  Italianisms  and  all  other  unrealisms. 

Your  book  will  do  more  to  take  away  the  reproach  from  your  great  and 
growing  nation  than  many  platform  agitations  and  speechifyings. 

Here  there  is  but  one  opinion  about  it.  Lord  Carlisle  (late  Morpeth) 
assured  me  that  he  believed  the  book,  independent  of  its  artistic  merit 
(of  which  hereafter),  calculated  to  produce  immense  good;  and  he  can 
speak  better  concerning  it  than  I  can,  for  I  pay  you  a  compliment  in 
saying  that  I  have  actually  not  read  it  through.  It  is  too  painful, —  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  misery  and  wrong  that  I  can  do  nothing  to  allevi¬ 
ate.  But  I  will  read  it  through  and  reread  it  in  due  time,  though,  when 
I  have  done  so,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  what  every  one  says 
now,  that  it  is  perfect. 

I  cannot  resist  transcribing  a  few  lines  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  an  excellent  critic :  “  To  my  mind  it  is  the  greatest  novel  ever 
written,  and,  though  it  will  seem  strange,  it  reminded  me  in  a  lower  sphere 
more  of  Shakespeare  than  anything  modern  I  have  ever  read  ;  not  in  the 
style  nor  in  the  humor  nor  in  the  pathos, —  though  Eva  set  me  a-crying 
worse  than  Cordelia  did  at  sixteen, —  but  in  the  many-sidedness,  and. 
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above  all,  in  that  marvellous  clearness  of  insight  and  outsight,  which 
makes  it  seemingly  impossible  for  her  to  see  any  one  of  her  characters 
without  showing  him  or  her  at  once  as  a  distinct  man  or  woman  different 
from  all  others.” 

I  have  a  debt  of  personal  thanks  to  you  for  the  book,  also,  from  a  most 
noble  and  great  woman,  my  own  mother,  a  West- Indian,  who  in  great 
sickness  and  sadness  read  your  book  with  delighted  tears.  What  struck 
her  was  the  way  in  which  you,  first  of  all  writers,  she  said,  had  dived 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  negro  heart,  and  brought  out  his  common 
humanity  without  losing  hold  for  a  moment  of  his  race  peculiarities. 
But  I  must  really  praise  you  no  more  to  your  face,  lest  I  become  rude  and 
fulsome.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  and  all  you  write,  is  the  earnest 
prayer,  and,  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  the  assured  hope,  of  your 
faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

Charles  Kingsley. 


From  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.* 

London,  Dec.  14,  1852. 

Madam , —  It  is  very  possible  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  may  be 
wholly  unknown  to  you.  But  whether  my  name  be  familiar  to  your  ears, 
or  whether  you  now  read  it  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you  the  deep  gratitude  that  I  feel  to  Almighty  God,  who  has 
inspired  both  your  heart  and  your  head  in  the  composition  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.” 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  various  beauties,  singu¬ 
lar,  original,  and  lasting,  which  shine  throughout  the  work.  One  con¬ 
viction,  however,  is  constantly  present  to  my  mind, —  the  conviction  that 
the  gospel  alone  can  elevate  the  intellect,  even  to  the  highest  point. 
None  but  a  Christian  believer  could  have  composed  “  Paradise  Lost.” 
None  but  a  Christian  believer  could  have  produced  such  a  book  as  yours, 
which  has  absolutely  startled  the  whole  world,  and  impressed  many  thou¬ 
sands  by  revelations  of  cruelty  and  sin  which  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  Satan  on  this  fallen  earth. 

Your  character  of  Eva  is  true.  I  have,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
sex,  and  the  influences  of  a  southern  as  compared  with  a  northern  climate, 
seen  such  myself  in  zeal,  simplicity,  and  overflowing  affection  to  God 
and  man.  It  pleases  God  to  show,  every  now  and  then,  such  specimens 
of  his  grace,  and  then  remove  them  before  they  are  tarnished  by  the  world. 

You  are  right,  too,  about  Topsy.  Our  Ragged  Schools  will  afford 
you  many  instances  of  poor  children,  hardened  by  kicks,  insults,  and 
neglect,  moved  to  tears  and  to  docility  by  the  first  word  of  kindness.  It 
opens  new  feelings,  develops,  as  it  were,  a  new  nature,  and  brings  the 
wretched  outcast  into  the  family  of  man.  I  live  in  hope  —  God  grant  that 
it  may  rise  to  faith  !  —  that  this  system  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  seems  as 
though  our  Lord  had  sent  out  this  book  as  the  messenger  before  his  face 
to  prepare  his  way  before  him.  It  may  be  that  these  unspeakable  horrors 
are  now  disclosed  to  drive  us  to  the  only  “  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,” 
the  second  advent  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Let  us  continue,  as  Saint  Paul 
says,  “fervent  and  instant  in  prayer”;  and  may  we  at  the  great  day  of 
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account  be  found,  with  millions  of  this  oppressed  race,  among  the  sheep 
at  the  right  hand  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master! 

Believe  me,  madam,  with  deep  respect, 

Your  sincere  admirer  and  servant, 

Shaftesbury. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


About  the  same  time  with  this  Mrs.  Stowe  received  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Arthur  Helps,  accompanying  a  review  of  her  work, 
written  by  himself,  in  a  leading  periodical.  The  main  subject 
of  Mr.  Helps’s  letter  was  the  one  already  alluded  to  in  Lord 
Carlisle’s  letter,  on  the  relation  of  the  capitalists  and  higher 
classes  of  England  to  the  working-classes  as  compared  with 
the  relations  of  slave-holders  and  slaves  in  America.  Her 
reply  to  this  letter  being  shown  to  Archbishop  Whately,  she 
was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  following  purport :  — 

Madam , —  The  writer  of  the  article  in  Frasers  Magazine  has  favored 
me  with  a  copy  of  your  most  interesting  letter  to  him ;  and  from  it  I  collect 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  been  negotiating  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  articles  by  very  able  hands  on  your  truly  valuable  work  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  North  British ,  both  which  are  of  wider  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  influence  than  that  magazine. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Statistical  Section,  of  which  I  was 
president,  of  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Belfast ;  and  I  then  took 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  your  work. 

It  became  evident,  then,  that  the  book  had  found  powerful 
support  and  sympathy  on  English  shores. 

Sampson  Low,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Stowe's  English 
publisher,  thus  records  its  success  in  England  :  — 

From  April  to  December,  1852,  twelve  different  editions  (not  reissues), 
at  one  shilling,  were  published  ;  and  within  the  twelve  months  of  its  first 
appearance  no  less  than  eighteen  different  houses  in  London  were  engaged 
in  supplying  the  demand  that  had  set  in.  The  total  number  of  editions 
was  forty,  varying  from  the  fine  illustrated  edition  of  1 5^.  to  the  cheap 
popular  one  at  6(7. 

After  carefully  analyzing  these  editions  and  weighing  probabilities  with 
ascertained  facts,  I  am  able  pretty  confidently  to  say  that  the  aggregate 
number  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  exceeded  one  million 
and  a  half. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Stowe  received  intelligence  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Sweden  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Frederika 
Bremer. 
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From  Frederika  Bremer. 


Stockholm,  Jan.  4,  1853. 

Afy  dearest  Ladjy, —  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  your  most  precious, 
most  delightful  gift?  Could  I  have  taken  your  hand  many  a  time,  while 
I  was  reading  your  work,  and  laid  it  on  my  beating  heart,  you  would  have 
known  the  joy,  the  happiness,  the  exultation  it  made  me  experience.  It 
was  the  work  I  had  long  wished  for,  that  I  had  anticipated,  that  I  wished 
while  in  America  to  have  been  able  to  write,  that  I  thought  must  come  in 
America,  as  the  uprising  of  the  woman’s  and  mother’s  heart  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  I  wondered  that  it  had  not  come  earlier.  I  wondered 
that  the  woman,  the  viother,  could  look  at  these  things,  and  be  silent, — 
that  no  cry  of  noble  indignation  and  anger  would  escape  her  breast,  and 
rend  the  air  and  pierce  to  the  ear  of  humanity.  I  wondered ;  and,  God  be 
praised,  it  has  come  !  The  woman,  the  mother,  has  raised  her  voice  out 
of  the  very  soil  of  the  New  World  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  ones  ;  and  her 
voice  vibrates  still  through  two  great  continents,  opening  all  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  light  of  truth. 

How  happy  you  are  to  have  been  able  to  do  it  so  well,  to  have  been 
able  to  win  all  hearts  while  you  so  daringly  proclaimed  strong  and  bitter 
truths,  to  charm  while  you  instructed,  to  amuse  while  you  defended  the 
cause  of  the  little  ones,  to  touch  the  heart  with  the  softest  sorrow  while 
you  aroused  all  our  boldest  energies  against  the  powers  of  despotism. 

In  Sweden  your  work  has  been  translated  and  published  as  feuilleton 
in  our  largest  daily  paper,  and  has  been  read,  enjoyed,  and  praised  by  men 
and  women  of  all  parties  as  I  think  no  book  here  has  been  enjoyed  and 
praised  before.  ...  I  look  upon  you  as  a  heroine  who  has  won  the  battle. 
I  think  it  is  won  !  I  have  a  deep,  unwavering  faith  in  the  strong  humanity 
of  the  American  mind.  It  will  ever  work  to  throw  out  whatever  is  at  war 
with  that  humanity  ;  and,  to  make  it  fully  alive,  nothing  is  needed  but  a 
truly  strong  appeal  of  heart  to  heart,  and  that  has  been  done  in  “Uncle 
Tom.” 

You  have  done  it,  dear,  blessed,  happy  lady.  Receive  in  these  poor 
words  my  congratulations,  my  expressions  of  love  and  joy,  my  womanly 
pride  in  you  as  my  sister  in  faith  and  love.  God  bless  you  forever! 

Frederika  Bremer. 

The  author  also  received  letters  from  France,  announcing 
the  enthusiastic  reception  of  her  work  there.  Madame  George 
Sand,  then  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  literary  world  of 
France,  thus  introduced  it  to  the  public  :  — 

To  review  a  book  the  very  morrow  after  its  appearance,  in  the  very 
journal  where  it  has  just  been  published,  is  doubtless  contrary  to  usage; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  the  most  disinterested  homage  that  can  be  rendered, 
since  the  immense  success  attained  by  this  work  at  its  publication  does  not 
need  to  be  set  forth. 

This  book  is  in  all  hands  and  in  all  journals.  It  has,  and  will  have, 
editions  in  every  form :  people  devour  it,  they  cover  it  with  tears.  It  is 
no  longer  permissible  to  those  who  can  read  not  to  have  read  it;  and  one 
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mourns  that  there  are  so  many  souls  condemned  never  to  read  it, —  helots 
of  poverty,  slaves  through  ignorance,  for  whom  society  has  been  unable  as 
yet  to  solve  the  double  problem  of  uniting  the  food  of  the  body  with  the 
food  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not,  then,  it  cannot  be,  an  officious  and  needless  task  to  review 
this  book  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  repeat,  it  is  a  homage;  and  never  did  a 
generous  and  pure  work  merit  one  more  tender  and  spontaneous,  She  is 
far  from  us:  we  do  not  know  her  who  has  penetrated  our  hearts  with 
emotions  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet.  Let  us  thank  her  the  more.  Let  the 
gentle  voice  of  woman,  the  generous  voice  of  man,  with  the  voices  of  little 
children,  so  adorably  glorified  in  this  book,  and  those  of  the  oppressed 
of  this  old  world, —  let  them  cross  the  seas,  and  hasten  to  say  to  her  that 
she  is  esteemed  and  beloved.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  all  instinct :  it  is  the  very  reason  that  she  appears  to 
some  not  to  have  talent.  Has  she  not  talent?  What  is  talent?  Noth¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  compared  to  genius;  but  has  she  genius?  I  cannot  say 
that  she  has  talent,  as  one  understands  it  in  the  world  of  letters;  but  she 
has  genius,  as  humanity  feels  the  need  of  genius, —  the  genius  of  goodness, 
not  that  of  the  man  of  letters,  but  of  the  saint.  Yes,  a  saint !  Thrice 
holy  the  soul  which  thus  loves,  blesses,  and  consoles  the  martyrs.  Pure, 
penetrating,  and  profound  the  spirit  which  thus  fathoms  the  recesses 
of  the  human  soul.  Noble,  generous,  and  great  the  heart  which  embraces 
in  her  pity,  in  her  love,  an  entire  race,  trodden  down  in  blood  and  mire 
under  the  whip  of  ruffians  and  the  maledictions  of  the  impious. 

Thus  should  it  be,  thus  should  we  value  things  ourselves.  We  should 
feel  that  genius  is  heart,  that  power  is  faith,  that  talent  is  sincerity,  and, 
finally,  success  is  sympathy,  since  this  book  overcomes  us,  since  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  breast,  pervades  the  spirit,  and  fills  us  with  a  strange  sentiment 
of  mingled  tenderness  and  admiration  for  a  poor  negro  lacerated  by  blows, 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  there  gasping  on  a  miserable  pallet,  his  last  sigh 
exhaled  towards  God. 

In  matters  of  art  there  is  but  one  rule,  to  paint  and  to  move.  And 
where  shall  we  find  creations  more  complete,  types  more  vivid,  situations 
more  touching,  more  original  than  in  “Uncle  Tom,”  —  those  beautiful 
relations  of  the  slave  with  the  child  of  his  master,  indicating  a  state  of 
things  unknown  among  us ;  the  protest  of  the  master  himself  against 
slavery  during  that  innocent  part  of  life  when  his  soul  belongs  to  God 
alone  ?  Afterwards,  when  society  takes  him,  the  law  chases  away  God, 
and  interest  deposes  conscience.  In  coming  to  mature  years,  the  infant 
ceases  to  be  man  and  becomes  master.  God  dies  in  his  soul. 

What  hand  has  ever  drawn  a  type  more  fascinating  and  admirable 
than  St.  Clare, —  this  exceptional  nature,  noble,  generous,  and  loving,  but 
too  soft  and  too  nonchalant  to  be  really  great  ?  Is  it  not  man  himself, 
human  nature  itself,  with  its  innate  virtues,  its  good  aspirations,  and  its 
deplorable  failures?  —  this  charming  master  who  loves  and  is  beloved,  who 
thinks  and  reasons,  but  concludes  nothing  and  does  nothing  !  He  spends 
in  his  day  treasures  of  indulgence,  of  consideration,  of  goodness.  He  dies 
without  having  accomplished  anything.  The  story  of  his  precious  life  is  all 
told  in  a  word, —  “  to  aspire  and  to  regret.”  He  has  never  learned  to  will. 
Alas!  is  there  not  something  of  this  even  among  the  bravest  and  best 
of  men  ? 

The  life  and  death  of  a  little  child  and  a  negro  slave!  —  that  is  the 
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whole  book  !  This  negro  and  this  child  are  two  saints  of  heaven  !  The 
affection  that  unites  them,  the  respect  of  these  two  perfect  ones  for  each 
other,  is  the  only  love  story,  the  only  passion  of  the  drama.  I  know  not 
what  other  genius  but  that  of  sanctity  itself  could  shed  over  this  affection 
and  this  situation  a  charm  so  powerful  and  so  sustained.  The  child  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  on  the  knees  of  the  slave,  dreaming  over  its  mysteries  and 
enjoying  them  in  her  exceptional  maturity  ;  now  covering  him  with  flowers 
like  a  doll,  and  now  looking  to  him  as  something  sacred,  passing  from 
tender  playfulness  to  tender  veneration,  and  then  fading  away  through 
a  mysterious  malady  which  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  wearing  of  pity  in 
a  nature  too  pure,  too  divine,  to  accept  earthly  law;  dying  finally  in  the 
arms  of  the  slave,  and  calling  him  after  her  to  the  bosom  of  God, —  all  this 
is  so  new,  so  beautiful,  that  one  asks  one’s  self  in  thinking  of  it  whether 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  wrork  is  after  ail  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  conception. 

Children  are  the  true  heroes  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  works.  Her  soul,  the 
most  motherly  that  could  be,  has  conceived  of  these  little  creatures  in 
a  halo  of  grace.  George  Shelby,  the  little  Harry,  the  cousin  of  Eva,  the 
regretted  babe  of  the  little  wife  of  the  Senator,  and  Topsy,  the  poor 
diabolic,  excellent  Topsy, —  all  the  children  that  one  sees,  and  even  those 
that  one  does  not  see  in  this  romance,  but  of  whom  one  has  only  a  few 
words  from  their  desolate  mothers,  seem  to  us  a  world  of  little  angels, 
white  and  black,  where  any  mother  may  recognize  some  darling  of  her  own, 
source  of  her  joys  and  tears.  In  taking  form  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
these  children,  without  ceasing  to  be  children,  assume  ideal  graces,  and 
come  at  last  to  interest  us  more  than  the  personages  of  an  ordinary 
love  story. 

Women,  too,  are  here  judged  and  painted  with  a  master  hand, —  not 
merely  mothers  who  are  sublime,  but  women  who  are  not  mothers  either 
in  heart  or  in  fact,  and  whose  infirmities  are  treated  wdth  indulgence  or 
wflth  rigor.  By  the  side  of  the  methodical  Miss  Ophelia,  who  ends  by 
learning  that  duty  is  good  for  nothing  without  love,  Marie  St.  Clare 
is  a  frightfully  truthful  portrait.  One  shudders  in  thinking  that  she  exists, 
that  she  is  everywhere,  that  each  of  us  has  met  her  and  seen  her,  perhaps, 
not  far  from  us;  for  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  charming  creature  should 
have  slaves  of  torture,  and  we  should  see  her  revealed  complete  through 
her  vapors  and  her  nervous  complaints. 

The  saints  also  have  their  clawr !  it  is  that  of  the  lion.  She  buries  it 
deep  in  the  conscience ;  and  a  little  of  burning  indignation  and  of  terrible 
sarcasm  does  not,  after  all,  misbecome  this  Harriet  Stowe,  this  woman  so 
gentle,  so  humane,  so  religious,  and  full  of  evangelical  unction.  Ah  '  yes, 
she  is  a  very  good  woman,  but  not  what  wre  derisively  call  “  goody-good.” 
Hers  is  a  heart  strong  and  courageous,  which,  in  blessing  the  unhappy  and 
applauding  the  faithful,  tending  the  feeble  and  succoring  the  irresolute, 
does  not  hesitate  to  bind  to  the  pillory  the  hardened  tyrant,  to  show  to  the 
world  his  deformity. 

She  is,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  word,  consecrated.  Her  fervent  Chris¬ 
tianity  sings  the  praise  of  the  martyr,  but  permits  no  man  the  right  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  wrong.  She  denounces  that  strange  perversion  of  Scripture 
which  tolerates  the  iniquity  of  the  oppressor  because  it  gives  opportunity 
for  the  virtues  of  the  victims.  She  calls  on  God  himself,  and  threatens  in 
his  name  :  she  show's  us  human  law  on  one  side  and  God  on  the  other! 
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Let  no  one  say  that,  because  she  exhorts  to  patient  endurance  of  wrong, 
she  justifies  those  who  do  the  wrong.  Read  the  beautiful  page  where 
George  Harris,  the  white  slave,  embraces  for  the  first  time  the  shores  of  a 
free  territory,  and  presses  to  his  heart  wife  and  child,  who  at  last  are  his 
own.  What  a  beautiful  picture,  that  !  What  a  large  heart-throb  !  what 
a  triumphant  protest  of  the  eternal  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
liberty ! 

Honor  and  respect  to  you,  Mrs.  Stowe  !  Some  day  your  recompense, 
which  is  already  recorded  in  heaven,  will  come  also  in  this  world. 

George  Sand. 

Nohant,  Dec.  17,  1852. 


Madame  L.  S.  Belloc,  also  a  well-known  and  distinguished 
writer,  the  translator  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  and  of  other  Eng¬ 
lish  works  into  French,  says:  — 

When  the  first  translation  of  “Uncle  Tom”  was  published  in  Paris, 
there  was  a  general  hallelujah  for  the  author  and  for  the  cause.  A  few 
weeks  after,  M.  Charpentier,  one  of  our  best  publishers,  called  on  me  to 
ask  a  new  translation.  I  objected  that  there  were  already  so  many  it 
might  prove  a  failure.  He  insisted,  saying,  “  II  n’y  aura  jamais  assez  de 
lecteurs  pour  un  tel  livre  ”  ;  and  he  particularly  desired  a  special  transla¬ 
tion  for  his  own  collection,  “  Bibliotheque  Charpentier,”  where  it  is  cata¬ 
logued,  and  where  it  continues  now  to  sell  daily.  “  La  Case  de  l’Oncle 
Tom  ”  was  the  fifth,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  and  a  sixth  illustrated  edition 
appeared  some  months  after.  It  was  read  by  high  and  low,  by  grown 
persons  and  children.  A  great  enthusiasm  for  the  anti-slavery  cause  was 
the  result.  The  popularity  of  the  work  in  France  was  immense,  and  no 
doubt  influenced  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  North  during  the  War 
of  Secession. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  “Uncle  Tom”  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Stafford  House,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  recommended 
to  the  women  of  England  the  sending  of  an  “  affectionate  and 
Christian  address  to  the  women  of  America.” 

This  address,  composed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  taken  in 
hand  for  signatures  by  energetic  canvassers  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  also  among  resident  English  on  the  Continent. 
The  demand  for  signatures  went  as  far  forth  as  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  When  all  the  signatures  were  collected,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  forwarded  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Stowe  in  America,  with 
a  letter  from  Lord  Carlisle,  recommending  it  to  her,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ladies  of  America  in  such  way  as  she  should  see 
fit. 

It  was  exhibited  first  at  the  Boston  Anti-siavery  Fair,  and 
now  remains  in  its  solid  oak  case,  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
feeling  called  forth  by  “LIncle  'Tom’s  Cabin.” 


It  is  in  twenty-six  thick  folio  volumes,  solidly  bound  in  mo¬ 
rocco,  with  the  American  eagle  on  the  back  of  each.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  first  volume  is  the  address,  beautifully  illumi¬ 
nated  on  vellum  ;  and  following  are  the  subscribers’  names,  fill¬ 
ing  the  volumes.  There  are  562,448  names  of  women  of  every 
rank  of  life,  from  the  nearest  in  rank  to  the  throne  of  England 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  humblest  artisan  and  la¬ 
borer.  Among  all  who  signed,  it  is  fair  to  presume  there  was 
not  one  who  had  not  read  the  book,  and  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  signing,  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
people  whose  wrongs  formed  its  subject.  The  address,  with 
its  many  signatures,  was  simply  a  relief  to  that  impulsive  de¬ 
sire  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of  the  slave  which  the  read¬ 
ing  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  appeared  to  inspire. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  this  step  there  have  been  many  opinions. 
Nobody,  however,  can  doubt  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  labors  to  lift  burdens  from  the  working- 
classes  of  England,  and  who  had  redeemed  from  slavery  and 
degradation  English  women  and  children  in  its  mines  and  col¬ 
lieries,  had  thereby  acquired  a  certain  right  to  plead  for  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  working-classes  in  all  countries. 

The  address  was  received  as  a  welcome  word  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  by  that  small  band  of  faithful  workers  who  for 
,  years  had  stood  in  an  unfashionable  minority  ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  feeling  expressed  in.it  was  one  of  real  Christian  kindliness 
and  humility,  it  was  like  a  flower  thrown  into  the  white  heat 
ol  a  furnace.  It  added  intensity,  if  that  were  possible,  to  that 
terrible  conflict  of  forces  which  was  destined  never  to  cease  till 
slavery  was  finally  abolished. 

It  was  a  year  after  the  publication  of  “Uncle  Tom”  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  visited  England,  and  was  received  at  Stafford 
House,  there  meeting  all  the  best  known  and  best  worth  know¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  circles  of  England. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  then  in  the  height  of  that 
majestic  beauty  and  that  noble  grace  of  manner  which  made 
her  a  fit  representative  of  English  womanhood,  took  pleasure 
in  showing  by  this  demonstration  the  sympathy  of  the  better 
class  of  England  with  that  small  unpopular  party  in  the  United 
States  who  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  slave. 

On  this  occasion  she  presented  Mrs.  Stowe  with  a  solid  gold 
bracelet  made  in  the  form  of  a  slave’s  shackle,  with  the  words, 
“  We  trust  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  chain  that  is  soon  to  be 
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broken.”  On  two  of  the  links  were  inscribed  the  date  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  March  25,  1807,  and  of  slavery 
in  English  territory,  Aug.  1,  1834.  On  another  link  was  re¬ 
corded  the  number  of  signatures  to  the  address  of  the  women 
of  England. 

At  the  time  such  a  speech  and  the  hope  it  expressed  seemed 
like  a  Utopian  dream.  Yet  that  bracelet  has  now  inscribed 
upon  its  other  links  the  steps  of  American  emancipation  : 
“Emancipation  in  District  of  Columbia,  April  16,  1862”; 

“  President’s  proclamation  abolishing  slavery  in  rebel  States, 
Jan.  1,  1863”;  “Maryland  free,  Oct.  13,  1864”;  “Missouri^ 
free,  Jan.  n,  1865.”  “Constitutional  amendment”  (forever 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States)  is  inscribed  on  the 
clasp  of  the  bracelet.  Thus  what  seemed  the  vaguest  and 
most  sentimental  possibility  has  become  a  fact  of  history. 

A  series  of  addresses  presented  to  Mrs.  Stowe  at  this  time 
by  public  meetings  in  different  towns  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  still  remain  among  the  literary  curiosities  relating 
to  this  book.  The  titles  of  these  are  somewhat  curious  :  “  Ad¬ 
dress  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Ad¬ 
dress  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Dalkeith”;  “Address  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Female  Anti-slavery  Society”; 
“Address  from  the  Glasgow  University  Abstainers’  Society”; 
“Address  from  a  Public  Meeting  in  Belfast,  Ireland”;  “Ad¬ 
dress  from  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies’  Anti-slaverv  Societv, 
Edinburgh”;  “Address  from  the  City  of  Leeds.” 

All  these  public  meetings,  addresses,  and  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  were,  in  their  time  and  way,  doubtless  of  perfect  sin- 
ceritv.  But,  when  the  United  States  went  into  a  state  of  civil 
war,  these  demonstrations  ceased. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  brave  true  working-classes  of  England  to 
say  that  in  this  conflict,  whenever  they  thought  the  war  was 
one  of  justice  to  the  slave,  they  gave  it  their  sympathy,  and, 
even  when  it  brought  hardship  and  want  to  their  very  doors, 
refused  to  lend  themselves  to  any  popular  movement  which 
would  go  to  crush  the  oppressed  in  America. 

It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  to  say 
that,  although  by  the  time  our  war  was  initiated  she  had  retired 
from  her  place  as  leader  of  society  to  the  chamber  of  the  in¬ 
valid,  yet  her  sympathies  expressed  in  private  letters  ever 
remained  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Her  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
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House  of  Lords  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Northern  States. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact  that  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
concurrence  with  Prince  Albert,  steadily  resisted  every  attempt 
to  enlist  the  warlike  power  of  England  against  the  Northern 
States. 

But  Almighty  God  had  decreed  the  liberation  of  the  African 
race;  and,  though  presidents,  senators,  and  representatives 
united  in  declaring  that  such  were  not  their  intentions,  yet  by 
great  signs  and  mighty  wonders  was  this  nation  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  voice  that  spoke  from  heaven, — “  Let  my  people 
go.” 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  defeat  and  discourage¬ 
ment  had  followed  the  Union  armies,  and  all  hearts  were  trem¬ 
bling  with  fear,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington,  and  heard  these  words  in  the  Message  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln :  — 

If  this  struggle  is  to  be  prolonged  till  there  be  not  a  house  in  the  land 
where  there  is  not  one  dead,  till  all  the  treasure  amassed  by  the  unpaid 
labor  of  the  slave  shall  be  wasted,  till  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the 
lash  shall  be  atoned  by  blood  drawn  by  the  sword,  we  can  only  bow  and 
say,  “  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  ” 

Such  words  were  a  fit  exponent  of  the  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation,  which,  though  sown  in  weakness,  was  soon  raised  in 
power,  and  received  the  evident  benediction  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  in  the  fervor  which  conceived  it,  in 
the  feeling  which  it  inspired  through  the  world,  was  only  one 
of  a  line  of  ripples  marking  the  commencement  of  mighty 
rapids,  moving  by  forces  which  no  human  power  could  stay  to 
an  irresistible  termination, —  towards  human  freedom. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past :  slave- 
pens,  blood-hounds,  slave-whips,  and  slave-coffles  are  only  bad 
dreams  of  the  night ;  and  now  the  humane  reader  can  afford 
to  read  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  without  an  expenditure  of 
torture  and  tears. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Stowe  has  had  a  home  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  she  has  yet  to  meet  an  intelligent  Southern  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  feel  that  the  life  of  free  society  is  as  great  an  advantage  to 
the  whites  as  to  the  blacks.  Slavery  has  no  mourners :  there 
is  nobody  who  wishes  it  back. 
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As  to  the  influence  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  in  various 
other  lands  of  the  earth  whither  it  has  been  carried,  intelligence 
has  sometimes  come  to  the  author  through  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  other  sources.  The  three  following  letters  are 
specimens. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  Oct.  26,  1856, 
she  says : — 

I  hope  it  may  be  some  pleasure  to  you,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that 
“  Uncle  Tom  ”  was  read  by  the  sick  and  suffering  in  our  Eastern  military 
hospitals  with  intense  interest.  The  interest  in  that  book  raised  many  a 
sufferer  who,  while  he  had  not  a  grumble  to  bestow  upon  his  own  misfort¬ 
unes,  had  many  a  thought  of  sorrow  and  just  indignation  for  those  which 
you  brought  before  him.  It  is  from  the  knowledge  of  such  evils  so 
brought  home  to  so  many  honest  hearts  that  they  feel  as  well  as  know 
them  that  we  confidently  look  to  their  removal  in  God’s  good  time. 

From  the  Armenian  Convent  in  the  Lagoon  of  Venice  came 
a  most  beautiful  Armenian  translation  of  “  Uncle  Tom,”  with  a 
letter  from  the  principal  translator. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  thus  wrote  to  Professor  Stowe  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Sept.  8,  1855  :  — 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ’’in  the  Armenian  language!  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  I  do  not  suppose  your  good  wife,  when  she  wrote  that  book, 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  missionate  it  among  the  sons  of  Haig  in  all 
their  dispersions,  following  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  sitting 
down  with  them  in  their  towns  and  villages  under  the  shade  of  hoary 
Ararat,  travelling  with  them  in  their  wanderings  even  to  India  and  China. 
But  I  have  it  in  my  hands !  in  the  Armenian  of  the  present  day,  the  same 
language  in  which  I  speak  and  think  and  dream.  Now  do  not  suppose 
this  is  any  of  my  work  or  that  of  any  missionary  in  the  field.  The  trans¬ 
lation  has  been  made  and  book  printed  at  Venice  by  a  fraternity  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Armenian  Monks  perched  there  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus.  It  is  in 
two  volumes,  neatly  printed  and  with  plates,  I  think  translated  from  the 
French.  It  has  not  been  in  any  respect  materially  altered,  and,  when  it  is 
so,  not  on  account  of  religious  sentiment.  The  account  of  the  negro 
prayer  and  exhortation  meetings  is  given  in  full,  though  the  translator,  not 
knowing  what  we  mean  by  people’s  becoming  Christians,  took  pains  to 
insert  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  at  these  meetings  of  the  negroes 
great  effects  were  sometimes  produced  by  the  warm-hearted  exhortations 
and  prayers,  and  it  often  happened  that  heathen  negroes  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  spot. 

One  of  your  former  scholars  is  now  in  my  house  studying  Armenian, 
and  the  book  which  I  advised  him  to  take  as  the  best  for  the  language  is 
this  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

Two  or  three  other  letters  will  conclude  this  repertoire. 
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86  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  April  16,  1853. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe: 

Madam , —  When  persons  of  every  rank  in  this  country  are  almost  vying 
with  each  other  who  is  to  show  you  most  respect,  you  might  perhaps  think 
but  little  at  being  addressed  by  an  exile,  who  offers  you  his  heartfelt 
thanks,  not  for  the  mere  gratification  which  the  reading  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  afforded,  but  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  my  country.  Vou  may  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  services 
rendered  to  my  country  (Poland);  yet  so  it  is.  The  unvarnished  tale  you 
published  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  nobler  feelings  of  man  in  every  reader: 
it  instils  into  their  minds  that  fundamental  Christian  precept  to  love  our 
fellow-beings ;  and  it  is  by  the  spread  of  universal  benevolence,  and  not  by 
revolutions,  that  the  cause  of  humanity  is  best  promoted. 

But  you  have  done  more  than  that,  although  you  may  be  unconscious  of 
it.  A  mother  yourself,  you  have  given  comfort  to  other  mothers.  That 
foreign  land  where  such  pure  benevolence  as  is  taught  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  is  honored  cannot  be  a  bad  land  ;  and,  though  letters  from  their 
children  do  not  always  reach  Polish  mothers,  your  book  is  accessible  to 
them,  and  gives  them  the  conviction  that  their  offspring,  far  as  they  are 
from  them,  are  still  within  reach  of  maternal  feelings. 

A  still  higher  good  you  have  done  to  many  a  man  by  the  picture  of  the 
patient  faith  of  Uncle  Tom.  It  was  the  custom  of  some  persons  to  sneer 
at  faith,  on  the  supposition  that  it  implied  a  blind  belief  in  all  that  the 
clergyman  utters.  Your  book  has  helped  to  dispel  that  delusion,  and  faith 
begins  to  be  seen  by  some  as  something  nobler,  as  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  mind  that  higher  aims  are  placed  before  man  than  the  gratification  of 
his  appetites  and  desires;  that  it  is,  in  short,  that  strength  of  mind  which 
restrains  him  from  doing  evil  when  his  bad  passions  lead  him  into 
temptation. 

I  cannot  address  you  in  the  name  of  a  body;  but  as  an  exile,  as  a  man 
belonging  to  the  family  of  mankind,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  thanks  and  my 
wishes.  May  God  bless  you,  may  your  days  be  many  and  prosperous, 
and  may  the  noble  aim  you  proposed  yourself  in  writing  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  be  speedily  accomplished  !  If  I  may  add  a  request,  I  would  beg 
of  you  to  pray  now  and  then  for  the  poor  Polish  mothers, —  a  good  per¬ 
son’s  prayer  may  be  acceptable. 

I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  F.  Muller. 


Waverley  in  IjELMONT,  Oct.  26,  i860. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe: 

Dear  Madam, —  I  will  not  make  any  apology  for  the  liberty  which  I  take 
of  writing  to  you,  although  I  cannot  claim  any  personal  acquaintance.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  you  will  excuse  me.  The  facts  which  I  wish  to  communi¬ 
cate  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  me. 

It  was  my  privilege,  for  such  I  shall  esteem  it  on  many  accounts,  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  my  family  and  have  under  my  especial  care  the  young  Brahmin 
whose  recent  visit  to  this  country  you  must  be  acquainted  with.  I  mean 
Joguth  Chunder  Gangooly,  the  first  and  only  individual  of  his  caste  who 
has  visited  this  country.  Being  highly  intelligent  and  familiar  with  the 
social  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Hindoos  of  his  native  land,  he  gave 
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me  much  information  for  which,  in  my  scanty  knowledge  of  that  country,  I 
was  unprepared.  Among  other  things  he  assured  me  that  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  was  a  book  as  well  known  and  as  much  read  in  Bengal  among  his 
own  people  as  here  in  America,  that  it  had  been  translated  into  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  been  made  a  household  book.  He  himself  showed  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  its  contents,  and  assured  me  that  it  had  done  not  a  little 
to  deepen  the  loathing  of  slavery  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  and  also  to 
qualify  their  opinion  of  our  country. 

The  facts  which  he  gave  me  I  believe  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
deemed  them  such  as  would  have  an  interest  for  the  author  of  the  book 
in  question.  Though  I  grieve  for  the  wrong  and  shame  which  disgraces 
my  country,  I  take  a  laudable  pride  in  those  productions  of  the  true-hearted 
that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  nations,  and  find  a  ready  response  in 
the  heart  of  humanity.  With  high  respect, 

Yours  truly, 

James  Thurston. 


From  Mrs.  Leonowens,  formerly  English  Governess  in  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

^8  Inglis  Street,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Oct.  15,  1878. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  : 

Dear  Madam , — The  following  is  the  fact,  the  result  of  the  translation  of 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  into  the  Siamese  language,  by  my  friend,  Sonn 
Klean,  a  lady  of  high  rank  at  the  court  of  Siam.  I  enclose  it  to  you  here( 
as  related  in  one  of  my  books. 

“  Among  the  ladies  of  the  harem  I  knew  one  woman  who  more  than  all 
the  rest  helped  to  enrich  my  life,  and  to  render  fairer  and  more  beautiful 
every  lovely  woman  I  have  since  chanced  to  meet.  Her  name  translated 
itself,  and  no  other  name  could  have  been  more  appropriate,  into  ‘Hidden 
Perfume.’  Her  dark  eyes  were  clearer  and  calmer,  her  full  lips  had  a 
stronger  expression  of  tenderness  about  them,  and  her  brow,  which  was  at 
times  smooth  and  open,  and  at  others  contracted  with  pain,  grew  nobler 
and  more  beautiful  as  through  her  studies  in  English  the  purposes  of  her 
life  strengthened  and  grew  deeper  and  broader  each  day.  Our  daily  lessons 
and  translations  from  English  into  Siamese  had  become  a  part  of  her  hap¬ 
piest  hours.  The  first  book  we  translated  was  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and 
it  soon  became  her  favorite  book.  She  would  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
though  she  knew  all  the  characters  by  heart,  and  spoke  of  them  as  if  she 
had  known  them  all  her  life.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1867,  she  voluntarily 
liberated  all  her  slaves, —  men,  women,  and  children, —  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  all,  saying,  ‘  I  am  wishful  to  be  good  like  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  never  again  to  buy  human  bodies,  but  only  to  let  them  go  free  once 
more.’  Thenceforth,  to  express  her  entire  sympathy  and  affection  for  the 
author  of  ‘  Uncle  Toms  Cabin,’  she  always  signed  herself  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe;  and  her  sweet  voice  trembled  with  love  and  music  whenever  she 
spoke  of  the  lovely  American  lady  who  had  taught  her  as  even  Buddha  had 
taught  kings  to  respect  the  rights  of  her  fellow-creatures.” 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Leonowens. 
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The  distinctively  religious  influence  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
has  been  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  features  of  its  history. 

Among  other  testimonials  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  is  a 
Bible  presented  by  an  association  of  workingmen  in  England 
on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  them  on  “Uncle  Tom 
as  an  Illustration  of  Christianity.” 

The  Christianity  represented  in  the  book  was  so  far  essential 
and  unsectarian  that  alike  in  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Greek  Church  it  has  found  sympathetic  readers. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  reported  that  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  has 
been  placed  in  the  Index  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
of  this  there  may  be  a  doubt,  as  when  the  author  was  in  Rome 
she  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  and  no  less  in 
those  of  some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Vatican,  and  heard 
from  them  in  conversation  expressions  of  warm  sympathy  with 
the  purport  of  the  work. 

In  France  it  was  the  testimony  of  colporteurs  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  awakened  a  demand  for  the  Bible  of 
Uncle  Tom,  and  led  to  a  sale  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  accomplished  translator  of  M.  Charpentier’s  edition 
said  to  the  author  that,  by  the  researches  necessary  to  trans¬ 
late  correctly  the  numerous  citations  of  Scripture  in  the  work, 
she  had  been  led  to  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  French. 

The  witty  scholar  and  litterateur,  Heinrich  Heine,  speaking 
of  his  return  to  the  Bible  and  its  sources  of  consolation  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  uses  this  language  :  — 

The  reawakening  of  my  religious  feelings  I  owe  to  that  holy  book  the 
Bible.  Astonishing!  that  after  I  have  whirled  about  all  my  life  over  all 
the  dance-floors  of  philosophy,  and  yielded  myself  to  all  the  orgies  of  the 
intellect,  and  paid  my  addresses  to  all  possible  systems,  without  satisfac¬ 
tion,  like  Messalina  after  a  licentious  night,  I  now  find  myself  on  the 
same  stand-point  where  poor  Uncle  Tom  stands, —  on  that  of  the  Bible. 

I  kneel  down  by  my  black  brother  in  the  same  prayer.  What  a  humilia¬ 
tion  !  With  all  my  science  I  have  come  no  farther  than  the  poor  igno¬ 
rant  negro,  who  has  scarce  learned  to  spell.  Poor  Tom,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  seen  deeper  things  in  the  holy  book  than  I.  .  .  .  Tom,  perhaps, 
understands  them  better  than  I,  because  more  flogging  occurs  in  them, — 
that  is  to  say,  those  ceaseless  blows  of  the  whip  which  have  aesthetically 
disgusted  me  in  reading  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  But  a  poor  negro  slave 
reads  with  his  back,  and  understands  better  than  we  do.  But  I,  who  ’ 
used  to  make  citations  from  Homer,  now  begin  to  quote  the  Bible  as 
Uncle  Tom  does. —  Vermischte  Schriften ,  p.  77. 


The  acute  German  in  these  words  has  touched  the  vital 
point  in  the  catholic  religious  spirit  of  the  book.  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  ”  shows  that,  under  circumstances  of  utter  deso¬ 
lation  and  despair,  the  religion  of  Christ  can  enable  the  poor¬ 
est  and  most  ignorant  human  being,  not  merely  to  submit,  but 
to  triumph, —  that  the  soul  of  the  lowest  and  weakest,  by  its 
aid,  can  become  strong  in  superhuman  virtue,  and  rise  above 
every  threat  and  terror  and  danger  in  a  sublime  assurance  of 
an  ever-present  love  and  an  immortal  life. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  its  wide  circulation  through 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth  may  justly  be  a  source  of  devout 
satisfaction. 

Life  has  sorrows  so  hopeless,  so  dreadful, —  so  many  drag 
through  weary,  joyless  lives, —  that  a  story  which  carries  such 
a  message  as  this  can  never  cease  to  be  a  comforter. 

The  message  is  from  Christ  the  Consoler,  and  too  blessed 
is  any  one  allowed  by  him  to  carry  it  to  the  ^sorrowful  children 
of  men. 


The  story  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’’  given  in  the  present  leaflet  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  1878  as  an  introduction  for  a  new  edition  of  the  work.  With  this  story  of  the  work 
in  the  Riverside  edition  is  included  another  story  of  it  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  together 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Stowe;  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  is 
reprinted  the  “Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  prepared  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  1853,  “presenting 
the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  -which  the  story  is  founded,  together  witli  corroborative 
statements  verifying  the  truth  of  the  work.”  There  is  also  given  in  this  appendix  a  bibli¬ 
ographical  account  of  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,”  including  lists  of  the  various  English  editions, 
translations,  and  works  relating  to  the  story,  critical  notices,  etc. 

“Dred,”  Mrs.  Stowe’s  second  anti-slavery  novel,  was  published  in  1856,  and  had  a  great 
success,  a  hundred  thousand  copies  being  sold  in  England  in  a  month.  Harriet  Martineau 
thought  it  “  far  superior  to  ‘  Uncle  Tom  ’”  ;  but  that  has  not  been  the  general  verdict.  In 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  “  Dred,”  in  the  Riverside  edition,  are  reprinted  various 
anti-slavery  tales  and  papers  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  including  her  account  of  Sojourner  Truth. 
Among  the  men  treated  by  her  in  her  “Men  of  our  Times”  are  several  of  the  anti-slavery 
leaders, —  Garrison,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Greeley,  Beecher,  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass,  Chase, 
Andrew,  and  Lincoln. 

There  is  a  good  biography  of  Mrs.  Stowe  by  her  son,  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stowe,  in 
which  her  letters  are  largely  drawn  upon. 
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John  Brown. 
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From  his  Account  of  his  Childhood. 

During  the  war  with  England  a  circumstance  occurred  that  in 
the  end  made  him  a  most  determined  Abolitionist :  &  led  him  to 
declare,  or  Swear :  Eternal  war  with  Slavery.  He  was  staying 
for  a  short  time  with  a  very  gentlemanly  landlord  since  a 
United  States  Marshall  who  held  a  slave  boy  near  his  own  age 
very  active,  inteligent  and  good  feeling;  and  to  whom  John 
was  under  considerable  obligation  for  numerous  little  acts  of 
kindness.  The  master  made  a  great  pet  of  John  :  brought  him 
to  table  with  his  first  company  ;  &  friends  ;  called  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did :  &  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  home  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  cattle  alone  ;  while  the  negro  boy  (who  was  fully  if  not 
more  than  his  equal)  was  badly  clothed,  poorly  fed  ;  and  lodged 
in  cold  weather ;  <5n  beaten  before  his  eyes  with  Iron  Shovels 
or  any  other  thing  that  came  first  to  hand.  This  brought  John 
to  reflect  on  the  wretched,  hopeless  condition,  of  Fatherless 
Motherless  slave  children:  for  such  children  have  neither 
Fathers  or  Mothers  to  protect,  &  provide  for  them.  He  some¬ 
times  would  raise  the  question  is  God  their  Father  l 


John  Brown’s  Reading  and  Family  Worship,  as  described 

by  his  Daughter. 

My  dear  father’s  favorite  books,  of  a  historical  character, 
were  “Rollin’s  Ancient  History,”  Josephus,  Plutarch,  “Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  Marshals,”  and  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of 
religious  books,  Baxter’s  “Saints’  Rest”  (in  speaking  of  which 


at  one  time  he  said  he  could  not  see  how  any  person  could 
read  it  through  carefully  without  becoming  a  Christian),  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  Henry  “On  Meekness.”  But  above 
all  others,  the  Bible  was  his  favorite  volume ;  and  he  had  such 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  that  when  any  person  was  reading 
it,  he  would  correct  the  least  mistake.  His  favorite  passages 
were  these,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  :  — 

“  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.” 

“Whoso  stoppeth  his  ear  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall 
crv  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard.” 

“  He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed ;  for  he 
giveth  his  bread  to  the  poor.” 

“  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favor  rather  than  silver  or  gold.” 

“  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  and  he 
that  is  glad  at  calamities,  shall  not  be  unpunished.” 

“  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  to  him  again.” 

“Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.” 

“  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast ;  but  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.” 

“  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is 
in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.” 

“  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it ;  except  the  Lord  keepeth  the  city,  the  watchman 
walketh  in  vain.” 

“  I  hate  vain  thoughts,  but  thy  law  do  I  love.” 

The  last  chapter  cf  Ecclesiastes  was  a  favorite  one,  and  on 
Fast-days  and  Thanksgivings  he  used  very  often  to  read  the 
fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

When  he  would  come  home  at  night,  tired  out  with  labor,  he 
wouiu,  before  going  to  bed,  ask  some  of  the  family  to  read 
chapters  (as  was  his  usual  course  night  and  morning) ;  and 
would  almost  always  say,  “  Read  one  of  David’s  Psalms.” 

His  favorite  hymns  (Watts’s)  were  these :  “  Blow  ye  the 
trumpet,  blow  !  ”  “  Sweet  is  Thy  word,  my  God,  my  King !  ” 
“I'll  praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath  ”  ;  “Oh,  happy  is  the 
man  who  hears  !  ”  “  Why  should  we  start,  and  fear  to  die !  ” 
“  With  songs  and  honors  sounding  loud  ”  ;  “  Ah,  lovely  appear¬ 
ance  of  death  !  ” 
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An  Early  Letter  on  Slavery. 

John  Brown  to  his  Brother  Frederick. 

Randolph,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1834. 

Dear  Brother, —  As  I  have  had  only  one  letter  from  Hudson 
since  you  left  here,  and  that  some  weeks  since,  I  begin  to  get 
uneasy  and  apprehensive  that  all  is  not  well.  I  had  satisfied 
my  mind  about  it  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  seeing  father 
here,  but  I  begin  to  give  that  up  for  the  present.  Since  you 
left  me  I  have  been  trying  to  devise  some  means  whereby  I 
might  do  something  in  a  practical  way  for  my  poor  fellow-men 
who  are  in  bondage,  and  having  fully  consulted  the  feelings  of 
my  wife  and  my  three  boys,  we  have  agreed  to  get  at  least  one 
negro  boy  or-  youth,  and  bring  him  up  as  we  do  our  own, — 
viz.,  give  him  a  good  English  education,  learn  him  what  we 
can  about  the  history  of  the  world,  about  business,  about  gen¬ 
eral  subjects,  and,  above  all,  try  to  teach  him  the  fear  of  God. 
We  think  of  three  ways  to  obtain  one  :  First,  to  try  to  get  some 
Christian  slaveholder  to  release  one  to  us.  Second,  to  get  a 
free  one  if  no  one  will  let  us  have  one  that  is  a  slave.  Third, 
if  that  does  not  succeed,  we  have  all  agreed  to  submit  to  con¬ 
siderable  privation  in  order  to  buy  one.  This  we  are  now  using 
means  in  order  to  effect,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  God 
is  about  to  bring  them  all  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

I  will  just  mention  that  when  this  subject  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  Jason  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
thing  hinted,  than  his  warm  heart  kindled,  and  he  turned  out 
to  have  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  exceeding 
interest.  I  have  for  years  been  trying  to  devise  some  way  to 
get  a  school  a-going  here  for  blacks,  and  I  think  that  on  many 
accounts  it  would  be  a  most  favorable  location.  Children  here 
would  have  no  intercourse  with  vicious  people  of  their  own 
kind,  nor  with  openly  vicious  persons  of  any  kind.  There 
would  be  no  powerful  opposition  influence  against  such  a 
thing ;  and  should  there  be  any,  I  believe  the  settlement  might 
be  so  effected  in  future  as  to  have  almost  the  whole  influence 
of  the  place  in  favor  of  such  a  school.  Write  me  how  you 
would  like  to  join  me,  and  try  to  get  on  from  Hudson  and 
thereabouts  some  first-rate  abolitionist  families  with  you.  I  do 
honestly  believe  that  our  united  exertions  alone  might  soon, 
with  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  effect  it  all. 
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This  has  been  with  me  a  favorite  theme  of  reflection  for 
years.  I  think  that  a  place  which  might  be  in  some  measure 
settled  with  a  view  to  such  an  object  would  be  much  more 
favorable  to  such  an  undertaking  than  would  any  such  place 
as  Hudson,  with  all  its  conflicting  interests  and  feelings ;  and  I 
do  think  such  advantages  ought  to  be  afforded  the  young 
blacks,  whether  they  are  all  to  be  immediately  set  free  or  not. 
Perhaps  we  might,  under  God,  in  that  way  do  more  towards 
breaking  their  yoke  effectually  than  in  any  other.  If  the  young 
blacks  of  our  country  could  once  become  enlightened,  it  would 
most  assuredly  operate  on  slavery  like  firing  powder  confined 
in  rock,  and  all  slaveholders  know  it  well.  Witness  their 
heaven-daring  laws  against  teaching  blacks.  If  once  the 
Christians  in  the  free  States  would  set  to  work  in  earnest  in 
teaching  the  blacks,  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  find  themselves  constitutionally  driven  to  set  about  the 
work  of  emancipation  immediately.  The  laws  of  this  State  are 
now  such  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  may  raise  by  a 
tax  in  aid  of  the  State  school-fund  any  amount  of  money  they 
may  choose  by  a  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  common  schools, 
which  any  child  may  have  access  to  by  application.  If  you 
will  join  me  in  this  undertaking,  I  will  make  with  you  any 
arrangement  of  our  temporal  concerns  that  shall  be  fair.  Our 
health  is  good,  and  our  prospects  about  business  rather 
brightening.  Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 


Instructions  to  his  Springfield,  Mass.,  “Gileadites,” 
an  Organization  of  Colored  People. 

WORDS  OF  ADVICE. 

Branch  of  the  United  States  League  of  Gileadites.  Adopted  Jan.  /jr, 
iSji,  as  written  and  recotnvtended  by  John  Brown. 

“UNION  IS  STRENGTH.’’ 

Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as  personal  bravery. 
Witness  the  case  of  Cinques,  of  everlasting  memory,  on  board 
the  “Amistad.”  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold  and  to  some 
extent  successful  man,  for  defending  his  rights  in  good  earnest, 
wrould  arouse  more  sympathy  throughout  the  nation  than  the 
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accumulated  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  our  submissive  colored  population.  We  need  not  mention 
the  Greeks  struggling  against  the  oppressive  Turks,  the  Poles 
against  Russia,  nor  the  Hungarians  against  Austria  and  Russia 
combined,  to  prove  this.  No  jury  can  be  found  in  the  Northern 
States  that  would  convict  a  man  for  defending  his  rights  to  the 
last  extremity.  This  is  well  imderstood  by  Southern  Congressmen, 
who  insisted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should  not  be  gra?ited 
to  the  fugitive.  Colored  people  have  ten  times  the  number  of 
fast  friends  among  the  whites  than  they  suppose,  and  would 
have  ten  times  the  number  they  now  have  were  they  but  half 
as  much  in  earnest  to  secure  their  dearest  rights  as  they  are  to 
ape  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  their  white  neighbors,  and 
to  indulge  in  idle  show,  in  ease,  and  in  luxury.  Just  think  of 
the  money  expended  by  individuals  in  your  behalf  in  the  past 
twenty  years !  Think  of  the  number  who  have  been  mobbed 
and  imprisoned  on  your  account !  Have  any  of  you  seen  the 
Branded  Hand  ?  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  Lovejoy  and 
Torrey  ? 

Should  one  of  your  number  be  arrested,  you  must  collect  to¬ 
gether  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  outnumber  your  adver¬ 
saries  who  are  taking  an  active  part  against  you.  Let  no  able- 
bodied  man  appear  on  the  ground  unequipped,  or  with  his 
weapons  exposed  to  view  :  let  that  be  understood  beforehand. 
Your  plans  must  be  known  only  to  yourself,  and  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  all  traitors  must  die,  wherever  caught  and 
proven  to  be  guilty.  “  Whosoever  is  fearful  or  afraid,  let  him 
return  and  depart  early  from  Mount  Gilead  ”  (Judges  vii.  3  ; 
Deut.  xx.  8).  Give  all  cowards  an  opportunity  to  show  it  on 
condition  of  holding  their  peace.  Do  not  delay  one  moment 
after  you  are  ready  :  you  will  lose  all  your  resoliction  if  you  do. 
Let  the  first  blow  be  the  signal  for  all  to  engage  ;  a?id  when  engaged 
do  not  do  your  work  by  halves ,  but  make  clea7i  work  with  your 
enemies , — and  be  sure  you  meddle  not  with  any  others.  By  going 
about  your  business  quietly,  you  will  get  the  job  disposed  of 
before  the  number  that  an  uproar  would  bring  together  can 
collect ;  and  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  those  who  come 
out  against  you,  for  they  will  be  wholly  unprepared  with  either 
equipments  or  matured  plans  ;  all  with  them  will  be  confusion 
and  terror.  Your  enemies  will  be  slow  to  attack  you  after  you 
have  done  up  the  work  nicely ;  and  if  they  should,  they  will 
have  to  encounter  your  white  friends  as  well  as  you ;  for  you 
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may  safely  calculate  on  a  division  of  the  whites,  and  may  by 
that  means  get  to  an  honorable  parley. 

Be  firm,  determined,  and  cool ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that 
you  are  not  to  be  driven  to  desperation  without  making  it  an 
awful  dear  job  to  others  as  well  as  to  you.  Give  them  to  know 
distinctly  that  those  who  live  in  wooden  houses  should  not 
throw  fire,  and  that  you  are  just  as  able  to  suffer  as  your  white 
neighbors.  After  effecting  a  rescue ,  if  you  are  assailed,  go  into 
the  houses  of  your  most  prominent  and  influential  white  friends 
with  your  wives  ;  and  that  will  effectually  fasten  upon  them  the 
suspicion  of  being  co7inected  with  you,  and  will  compel  them  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  you,  whether  they  would  otherwise  live  up 
to  their  profession  or  not.  This  would  leave  them  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Some  would  doubtless  prove  themselves  true  of  their 
own  choice  ;  others  would  flinch.  That  would  be  taking  them 
at  their  own  words.  You  may  make  a  tumult  in  the  court¬ 
room  where  a  trial  is  going  on,  by  burning  gunpowder  freely  in 
paper  packages,  if  you  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to  create 
a  momentary  alarm,  and  might  possibly  give  one  or  more  of 
your  enemies  a  hoist.  But  in  such  case  the  prisoner  will  need 
to  take  the  hint  at  once,  and  bestir  himself ;  and  so  should  his 
friends  improve  the  opportunity  for  a  general  rush. 

A  lasso  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a  slave-catcher  for 
once  with  good  effect.  Hold  on  to  your  weapons,  and  never 
be  persuaded  to  leave  them,  part  with  them,  or  have  them  far 
away  from  you.  Stand  by  one  another  and  by  your  friends, 
while  a  drop  of  blood  remains ;  and  be  hanged ,  if  you  must,  but 
tell  no  tales  out  of  school.  Make  no  confession. 

Union  is  strength.  Without  some  well-digested  arrange¬ 
ments  nothing  to  any  good  purpose  is  likely  to  be  done,  let  the 
demand  be  never  so  great.  Witness  the  case  of  Hamlet  and 
Long  in  New  York,  when  there  was  no  well-defined  plan  of 
operations  or  suitable  preparation  beforehand. 

The  desired  end  may  be  effectually  secured  by  the  means 
proposed  ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  our  inalienable  rights. 


The  Fight  of  Osawatomie. 

Published  in  the  Newspapers  at  the  Ti)ne. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August  the  enemy’s 
scouts  approached  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Osawatomie.  At  this  place  my  son 
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Frederick  (who  was  not  attached  to  my  force)  had  lodged,  with 
some  four  other  young  men  from  Lawrence,  and  a  young  man 
named  Garrison,  from  Middle  Creek.  The  scouts,  led  by  a 
proslavery  preacher  named  White,  shot  my  son  dead  in  the 
road,  while  he  —  as  I  have  since  ascertained  —  supposed  them 
to  be  friendly.  At  the  same  time  they  butchered  Mr  Garrison, 
and  badly  mangled  one  of  the  young  men  from  Lawrence,  who 
came  with  my  son,  leaving  him  for  dead.  This  was  not  far 
from  sunrise.  I  had  stopped  during  the  night  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  them,  and  nearly  one  mile  from  Osawat- 
omie.  I  had  no  organized  force,  but  only  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  new  recruits,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  breakfast  and  follow  me  into  the  town,  as  soon  as 
this  news  was  brought  to  me. 

As  I  had  no  means  of  learning  correctly  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  I  placed  twelve  of  the  recruits  in  a  log-house,  hoping 
we  might  be  able  to  defend  the  town.  I  then  gathered  some 
fifteen  more  men  together,  whom  we  armed  with  guns  ;  and  we 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  After  going  a  few  rods, 
we  could  see  them  approaching  the  town  in  line  of  battle, 
about  half  a  mile  off,  upon  a  hill  west  of  the  village.  I  then 
gave  up  all  idea  of  doing  more  than  to  annoy,  from  the  timber 
near  the  town,  into  which  we  were  all  retreated,  and  which  was 
filled  with  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush ;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
recall  the  twelve  men  in  the  log-house,  and  so  lost  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  fight.  At  the  point  above  named  I  met  with 
Captain  Cline,  a  very  active  young  man,  who  had  with  him 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  mounted  men,  and  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  us  into  the  timber,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Osage,  or 
Marais  des  Cygnes,  a  little  to  the  north-west  from  the  village. 
Here  the  men,  numbering  not  more  than  thirty  in  all,  were 
directed  to  scatter  and  secrete  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  was  done 
in  full  view  of  them  (who  must  have  seen  the  whole  movement), 
and  had  to  be  done  in  the  utmost  haste.  I  believe  Captain 
Cline  and  some  of  his  men  were  not  even  dismounted  in  the 
fight,  but  cannot  assert  positively.  When  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  had  approached  to  within  common  rifle-shot,  we  com¬ 
menced  firing,  and  very  soon  threw  the  northern  branch  of  the 
enemy’s  line  into  disorder.  This  continued  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  which  gave  us  an  uncommon  opportunity  to 
annoy  them.  Captain  Cline  and  his  men  soon  got  out  of 
ammunition,  and  retired  across  the  river. 
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After  the  enemy  rallied,  we  kept  up  our  fire,  until,  by  the 
leaving  of  one  and  another,  we  had  but  six  or  seven  left.  We 
then  retired  across  the  river.  We  had  one  man  killed  —  a  Mr. 
Powers,  from  Captain  Cline’s  cpmpany  —  in  the  fight.  One  of 
my  men,  a  Mr.  Partridge,  was  shot  in  crossing  the  river.  Two 
or  three  of  the  party  who  took  part  in  the  fight  are  yet  missing, 
and  may  be  lost  or  taken  prisoners.  Two  were  wounded ; 
namely,  Dr.  Updegraff  and  a  Mr.  Collis.  I  cannot  speak  in 
too  high  terms  of  them,  and  of  many  others  I  have  not  now 
time  to  mention. 

One  of  my  best  men,  together  with  myself,  was  struck  by  a 
partially  spent  ball  from  the  enemy,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  but  we  were  only  bruised.  The  loss  I  refer  to  is  one 
of  my  missing  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  we  learn  by 
the  different  statements  of  our  own  as  well  as  their  people,  was 
some  thirty  one  or  two  killed,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  wounded. 
After  burning  the  town  to  ashes  and  killing  a  Mr.  Williams 
they  had  taken,  whom  neither  party  claimed,  they  took  a  hasty 
leave,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  nor  to  search  for  us,  and  have 
not  since  returned  to  look  over  their  work. 

I  give  this  in  great  haste,  in  the  midst  of  constant  inter¬ 
ruptions.  My  second  son  was  with  me  in  the  fight,  and 
escaped  unharmed.  This  I  mention  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends.  Old  Preacher  White,  I  hear,  boasts  of  having  killed 
my  son.  Of  course  he  is  a  lion. 

John  Brown. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Sept.  7,  1856. 


Statement  of  his  Virginia  Plan  to  Frederick  Douglass 

in  1847. 

From  Douglass' s  “  Life  and  Times." 

Captain  Brown  cautiously  approached  the  subject  which  he 
wished  to  bring  to  my  attention,  for  he  seemed  to  apprehend 
opposition  to  his  views.  He  denounced  slavery  in  look  and 
language  fierce  and  bitter ;  thought  that  slaveholders  had  for¬ 
feited  their  right  to  live,  and  that  the  slaves  had  the  right  to 
gain  their  liberty  in  any  way  they  could ;  did  not  believe  that 
“moral  suasion  ”  would  ever  liberate  the  slave,  nor  that  politi¬ 
cal  action  would  abolish  the  system.  He  had  long  had  a  plan 
which  could  accomplish  this  end.  and  had  invited  me  to  his 
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house  to  lay  that  plan  before  me ;  he  had  been  some  time 
looking  for  colored  men  to  whom  he  could  safely  reveal  his 
secret,  and  at  times  he  had  almost  despaired  of  finding  such  men  ; 
but  now  he  was  encouraged,  for  he  saw  heads  of  such  rising  up 
in  all  directions.  He  had  observed  my  course,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  wanted  my  co-operation.  His  plan,  as  it  then 
lay  in  his  mind,  had  much  to  commend  it.  It  did  not,  as  some 
suppose,  contemplate  a  general  rising  among  the  slaves,  and  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  slavemasters :  an  insurrection,  he 
thought,  would  only  defeat  the  object ;  but  his  plan  did  con¬ 
template  the  creating  of  an  armed  force  which  should  act  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  South.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood,  and  thought  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  would 
be  a  good  one  for  the  colored  people  to  adopt,  as  it  would  give 
them  a  sense  of  their  manhood.  No  people,  he  said,  could 
have  self-respect,  or  be  respected,  who  would  not  fight  for  their 
freedom.  He  called  my  attention  to  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  ranges  which  stretch  away 
from  the  borders  of  New  York  into  the  Southern  States. 
“ These  mountains,”  he  said,  “are  the  basis  of  my  plan.  God 
has  given  the  strength  of  the  hills  to  freedom  ;  they  were  placed 
here  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race  ;  they  are  full  of 
natural  forts,  where  one  man  for  defence  will  be  equal  to  a 
hundred  for  attack;  they  are  full  also  of  good  hiding-places, 
where  large  numbers  of  brave  men  could  be  concealed,  and 
baffle  and  elude  pursuit  for  a  long  time.  I  know  these  moun¬ 
tains  well,  and  could  take  a  body  of  men  into  them  and  keep 
them  there,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Virginia  to  dislodge 
them.  The  true  object  to  be  sought  is,  first  of  all,  to  destroy 
the  money-value  of  slave  property ;  and  that  can  only  be  done 
by  rendering  such  property  insecure.  My  plan,  then,  is  to  take 
at  first  about  twenty-five  picked  men,  and  begin  on  a  small 
scale ;  supply  them  arms  and  ammunition,  and  post  them  in 
squads  of  five  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  most  per¬ 
suasive  and  judicious  of  them  shall  then  go  down  to  the  fields 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  induce  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  seeking  and  selecting  the  most  restless  and 
daring.” 

He  saw  that  in  this  part  of  the  work  the  utmost  care  must 
be  used  to  avoid  treachery  and  disclosure.  Only  the  most 
conscientious  and  skilled  should  be  sent  on  this  perilous  duty ; 
with  care  and  enterprise  he  thought  he  could  soon  gather  a 
force  of  a  hundred  hardy  men,  who  would  be  content  to  lead 
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the  free  and  adventurous  life  to  which  he  proposed  to  train 
them.  When  these  were  properly  drilled,  and  each  man  had 
found  the  place  for  which  he  was  best  suited,  they  would  begin 
work  in  earnest ;  they  would  run  off  the  slaves  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  retain  the  brave  and  strong  ones  in  the  mountains,  and 
send  the  weak  and  timid  to  the  North  by  the  “  underground 
railroad  ”  ;  his  operations  would  be  enlarged  with  increasing 
numbers,  and  would  not  be  confined  to  one  locality. 

When  I  asked  him  how  he  would  support  these  men,  he  said 
emphatically  he  would  subsist  them  upon  the  enemy.  Slavery 
was  a  state  of  war,  and  the  slave  had  a  right  to  anything  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  freedom.  “But,”  said  I,  “suppose  you  succeed  in 
running  off  a  few  slaves,  and  thus  impress  the  Virginia  slave¬ 
holders  with  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  their  slaves, —  the  effect 
will  only  be  to  make  them  sell  their  slaves  farther  South.” 
“  That,”  said  he,  “  will  be  first  what  I  want  to  do ;  then  I  would 
follow  them  up.  If  we  could  drive  slavery  out  of  one  county, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  ;  it  would  weaken  the  system  through¬ 
out  the  State.”  “  But  they  would  employ  bloodhounds  to  hunt 
you  out  of  the  mountains.”  “That  they  might  attempt,”  said 
he,  “  but  the  chances  are  we  should  whip  them ;  and  when  we 
should  have  whipped  one  squad,  they  would  be  careful  how 
they  pursued.”  “  But  you  might  be  surrounded  and  cut  off 
from  your  means  of  subsistence.”  He  thought  that  could  not 
be  done  so  they  could  not  cut  their  way  out ;  but  even  if  the 
worst  came,  he  could  but  be  killed,  and  he  had  no  better  use 
for  his  life  than  to  lay  it  down  in  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
When  I  suggested  that  we  might  convert  the  slaveholders, 
he  became  much  excited,  and  said  that  could  never  be  ;  “  he 
knew  their  proud  hearts,  and  that  they  would  never  be  induced 
to  give  up  their  slaves  until  they  felt  a  big  stick  about  their 
heads.”  He  thought  I  might  have  noticed  the  simple  manner 
in  which  he  lived,  adding  that  he  had  adopted  this  in  order  to 
save  money  to  carry  out  his  purposes.  This  was  said  in  no 
boastful  tone,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  delayed  already  too  long, 
and  had  no  room  to  boast  either  his  zeal  or  his  self-denial, 
Had  some  men  made  such  display  of  rigid  virtue,  I  should 
have  rejected  it  as  affected,  false,  or  hypocritical,  but  in  John 
Brown  I  felt  it  to  be  as  real  as  iron  or  granite.  From  this 
night  spent  with  John  Brown  in  1S47,  while  I  continued  to 
write  and  speak  against  slavery,  I  became  all  the  less  hopeful 
of  its  peaceful  abolition.  My  utterances  became  more  and 
more  tinged  by  the  color  of  this  man’s  strong  impressions. 
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Brown’s  Plan  as  explained  in  Canada  in  1858. 

Richard  R calf's  Report. 

John  Brown  stated  that  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  idea 
had  possessed  him  like  a  passion  of  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves ; 
that  he  made  a  journey  to  England,  during  which  he  made  a 
tour  upon  the  European  continent,  inspecting  all  fortifications, 
and  especially  all  earthwork  forts  which  he  could  find,  with  a 
view  of  applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  own,  to  a  mountain  warfare  in  the 
United  States.  He  stated  that  he  had  read  all  the  books  upon 
insurrectionary  warfare  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  :  the 
Roman  warfare,  the  successful  opposition  of  the  Spanish  chief¬ 
tains  during  the  period  when  Spain  was  a  Roman  province, — 
how  with  ten  thousand  men,  divided  and  subdivided  into  small 
companies,  acting  simultaneously  yet  separately,  they  withstood 
the  whole  consolidated  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  a 
number  of  years.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  become  very 
familiar  with  the  successful  warfare  waged  by  Schamyl,  the 
Circassian  chief,  against  the  Russians  ;  he  had  posted  himself 
in  relation  to  the  war  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  ;  he  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wars  in  Hayti  and  the  islands 
round  about ;  and  from  all  these  things  he  had  drawn  the  con¬ 
clusion, —  believing,  as  he  stated  there  he  did  believe,  and  as 
we  all  (if  I  may  judge  from  myself)  believed, —  that  upon  the 
first  intimation  of  a  plan  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
they  would  immediately  rise  all  over  the  Southern  States. 
He  supposed  that  they  would  come  into  the  mountains  to 
join  him,  where  he  purposed  to  work,  and  that  by  flocking  to 
his  standard  they  would  enable  him  (making  the  line  of 
mountains  which  cuts  diagonally  through  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  down  through  the  Southern  States  into  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  the  base  of  his  operations)  to  act  upon  the 
plantations  on  the  plains  lying  on  each  side  of  that  range  of 
mountains  ;  that  we  should  be  able  to  establish  ourselves  in 
the  fastnesses.  And  if  any  hostile  action  were  taken  against 
us,  either  by  the  militia  of  the  States  or  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  we  purposed  to  defeat  first  the  militia,  and  next, 
if  possible,  the  troops  of  the  United  States  ;  and  then  organize 
the  free  blacks  under  the  provisional  constitution,  which  would 
carve  out  for  the  locality  of  its  jurisdiction  all  that  mountainous 
region  in  which  the  blacks  were  to  be  established,  in  which 
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they  were  to  be  taught  the  useful  and  mechanical  arts,  and  all 
the  business  of  life.  Schools  were  also  to  be  established,  and 
so  on.  The  negroes  were  to  be  his  soldiers. 


Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the. People 

of  the  United  States. 

[This  is  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  Brown  in  1858  for 
the  government  of  the  slaves  whom  he  proposed  to  free.] 

Preamble. 

% 

Whereas  slavery,  throughout  its  entire  existence  in  the 
United  States,  is  none  other  than  a  most  barbarous,  unpro¬ 
voked,  and  unjustifiable  war  of  one  portion  of  its  citizens  upon 
another  portion  —  the  only  conditions  of  which  are  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  hopeless  servitude  or  absolute  extermination 
—  in  utter  disregard  and  violation  of  those  eternal  and  self- 
evident  truths  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence : 

Therefore ,  we,  citizens  of  the  United  Spates,  and  the  op¬ 
pressed  people  who  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  declared  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound 
to  respect,  together  with  all  other  people  degraded  by  the  laws 
thereof,  do,  for  the  time  being,  ordain  and  establish  for  our¬ 
selves  the  following  Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordinances, 
the  better  to  protect  our  persons,  property,  lives,  and  liberties, 
and  to  govern  our  actions  : 


Old  Brown’s  Farewell 

To  the  Plymouth  Rocks ,  Bunker  Hill  Monuments,  Charter  Oaks , 

and  Uncle  Toni's  Cabins. 

He  has  left  for  Kansas ;  has  been  trying  since  he  came  out 
of  the  "Territory  to  secure  an  outfit,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
means  of  arming  and  thoroughly  equipping  his  regular  minute- 
men,  who  are  mixed  up  with  the  people  of  Kansas.  And  he 
leaves  the  States  with  a  feeling  of  deepest  sadness,  that  after 
having  exhausted  his  own  small  means,  and  with  his  family 
and  his  brave  men  suffered  hunger,  ccld,  nakedness,  and  some 
of  them  sickness,  wounds,  imprisonment  in  irons,  with  extreme 
cruel  treatment,  and  others  death ;  that  after  lying  on  the 
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ground  for  months  in  the  most  sickly,  unwholesome,  and  un¬ 
comfortable  places,  some  of  the  time  with  sick  and  wounded, 
destitute  of  any  shelter,  hunted  like  wolves,  and  sustained  in 
part  by  Indians ;  that  after  all  this,  in  order  to  sustain  a  cause 
which  every  citizen  of  this  “glorious  republic”  is  under  equal 
moral  obligation  to  do,  and  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  will 
be  held  accountable  by  God, —  a  cause  in  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  entire  human  family  has  a  deep  and 
awful  interest, —  that  when  no  wages  are  asked  or  expected, 
he  cannot  secure,  amid  all  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
of  this  “heaven-exalted”  people,  even  the  necessary  supplies 
of  the  common  soldier.  “  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  ” 

I  am  destitute  of  horses,  baggage-wagons,  tents,  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  holsters,  spurs,  and  belts  ;  camp  equipage, 
such  as  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  blankets,  knapsacks, 
intrenching-tools,  axes,  shovels,  spades,  mattocks,  crowbars ; 
have  not  a  supply  of  ammunition  ;  have  not  money  sufficient 
to  pay  freight  and  travelling  expenses  ;  and  left  my  family 
poorly  supplied  with  common  necessaries. 

Boston,  April,  1857. 


John  Brown  to  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Peterboro,  N.Y.,  Feb.  24,  1858. 

My  dear  Frie?id , —  Mr.  Morton  has  taken  the  liberty  of  say¬ 
ing  to  me  that  you  felt  half  inclined  to  make  a  common  cause 
with  me.  I  greatly  rejoice  at  this ;  for  I  believe  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  ample  field  I  labor  in,  and  the  rich  harvest 
which  not  only  this  entire  country,  but  the  whole  world  during 
the  present  and  future  generations  may  reap  from  its  success¬ 
ful  cultivation,  you  will  feel  that  you  are  out  of  your  element 
until  you  find  you  are  in  it,  an  entire  unit.  What  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  amount  of  good  you  might  so  effect  by  your  counsel, 
your  example,  your  encouragement,  your  natural  and  acquired 
ability  for  active  service  !  And,  then,  how  very  little  we  can 
possibly  lose  !  Certainly  the  cause  is  enough  to  live  for,  if  not 

to - for.  I  have  only  had  this  one  opportunity,  in  a  life  of 

nearly  sixty  years ;  and  could  I  be  continued  ten  times  as  long 
again,  I  might  not  again  have  another  equal  opportunity. 
God  has  honored  but  comparatively  a  very  small  part  of  man¬ 
kind  with  any  possible  chance  for  such  mighty  and  soul- 
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satisfying  rewards.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  should  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  so,  I  trust  it  will  be  wholly  from  the 
promptings  of  your  own  spirit,  after  having  thoroughly  counted 
the  cost.  I  would  flatter  no  man  into  such  a  measure,  if  I 
could  do  it  ever  so  easily. 

I  expect  nothing  but  to  “  endure  hardness  ”  ;  but  I  expect 
to  effect  a  mighty  conquest,  even  though  it  be  like  the  last 
victory  of  Samson.  I  felt  for  a  number  of  years,  in  earlier  life, 
a  steady,  strong  desire  to  die  ;  but  since  I  saw  any  prospect  of 
becoming  a  “  reaper  ”  in  the  great  harvest,  I  have  not  only  felt 
quite  willing  to  live,  but  have  enjoyed  life  much  ;  and  am  now 
rather  anxious  to  live  for  a  few  years  more. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Brown. 


John  Brown  to  Theodore  Parker. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  7,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir , —  Since  you  know  I  have  an  almost  countless 
brood  of  poor  hungry  chickens  to  “scratch  for,”  you  will  not 
reproach  me  for  scratching  even  on  the  Sabbath.  At  any  rate, 
I  trust  God  will  not.  I  want  you  to  undertake  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  an  address  you  saw  last  season,  directed  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  ideas 
contained  in  that  address  I  of  course  like,  for  I  furnished  the 
skeleton.  I  never  had  the  ability  to  clothe  those  ideas  in 
language  at  all  to  satisfy  myself ;  and  I  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  style  of  that  address,  and  do  not  know  as  I 
can  give  any  correct  idea  of  what  I  want.  I  will,  however,  try. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  short,  or  it  will  not  be  generally 
read.  It  must  be  in  the  simplest  or  plainest  language,  without 
the  least  affectation  of  the  scholar  about  it,  and  yet  be  worded 
with  great  clearness  and  power.  The  anonymous  writer  must 
(in  the  language  of  the  Paddy)  be  “  afther  others,”  and  not 
“afther  himself  at  all,  at  all.”  If  the  spirit  that  communicated 
Franklin's  Poor  Richard  (or  some  other  good  spirit)  would 
dictate,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well  employed  as  the 
“  dear  sister  spirits  ”  have  been  for  some  years  past.  The 
address  should  be  appropriate,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  we  anticipate,  and  should  look  to 
the  actual  change  of  service  from  that  of  Satan  to  the  service 
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of  God.  It  should  be,  in  short,  a  most  earnest  and  powerful 
appeal  to  men's  sense  of  right  and  to  their  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity.  Soldiers  are  men,  and  no  man  can  certainly  calculate  the 
value  and  importance  of  getting  a  single  “  nail  into  old  Captain 
Kidd’s  chest.”  It  should  be  provided  beforehand,  and  be 
ready  in  advance  to  distribute  by  all  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  favor  the  right. 

I  also  want  a  similar  short  address,  appropriate  to  the  pecul¬ 
iar  circumstances,  intended  for  all  persons,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding,  to  be  sent 
out  broadcast  over  the  entire  nation.  So  by  every  male  and 
female  prisoner  on  being  set  at  liberty,  and  to  be  read  by  them 
during  confinement.  I  know  that  men  will  listen,  and  reflect, 
too,  under  such  circumstances.  Persons  will  hear  your  anti¬ 
slavery  lectures  and  abolition  lectures  when  they  have  become 
virtually  slaves  themselves.  The  impressions  made  on  prison¬ 
ers  by  kindness  and  plain  dealing,  instead  of  barbarous  and 
cruel  treatment,  such  as  they  might  give,  and  instead  of  being 
slaughtered  like  wild  reptiles,  as  they  might  very  naturally 
expect,  are  not  only  powerful,  but  lasting.  Females  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  carried  away  entirely  by  the  kindness  of  an 
intrepid  and  magnanimous  soldier,  even  when  his  bare  name 
was  but  a  terror  the  day  previous.  Now,  dear  sir,  I  have  told 
you  about  as  well  as  I  know  how  what  I  am  anxious  at  once 
to  secure.  Will  you  write  the  tracts,  or  get  them  written,  so 
that  I  may  commence  colporteur  ? 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

Brown’s  Words  to  Governor  Wise  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Governor,  I  have  from  all  appearances  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  the  start  of  you  in  the  journey  to  that 
eternity  of  which  you  kindly  warn  me  ;  and,  whether  my  time 
here  shall  be  fifteen  months  or  fifteen  days  or  fifteen  hours, 
I  am  equally  prepared  to  go.  There  is  an  eternity  behind 
and  an  eternity  before  ;  and  this  little  speck  in  the  centre, 
however  long,  is  but  comparatively  a  minute.  The  difference 
between  your  tenure  and  mine  is  trifling,  and  I  therefore  tell 
you  to  be  prepared.  I  am  prepared.  You  all  have  a  heavy 
responsibility,  and  it  behooves  you  to  prepare  more  than  it 
does  me. 
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John  Brown’s  Last  Speech  to  the  Court  (Nov.  2,  1859). 

I  have,  may  it  please  the  Court,  a  few  words  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  everything  but  what  I  have  all 
along  admitted, —  the  design  on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves.  I 
intended  certainly  to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of  that  matter, 
as  I  did  last  winter,  when  I  went  into  Missouri  and  there  took 
slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moved 
them  through  the  country,  and  finally  left  them  in  Canada.  I 
designed  to  have  done  the  same  thing  again,  on  a  larger  scale. 
That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never  did  intend  murder,  or 
treason,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  excite  or  incite 
slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 

I  have  another  objection ;  and  that  is,  it  is  unjust  that  I 
should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  manner 
which  I  admit,  and  which  I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved  (for 
I  admire  the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  this-  case), —  had  I  so 
interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent, 
the  so-called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  friends, —  either 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of  that 
class, —  and  suffered  and  sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  inter¬ 
ference,  it  would  have  been  all  right ;  and  every  man  in  this 
court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward  rather 
than  punishment. 

This  court  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose,  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be 
the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament.  That  teaches  me 
that  all  things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  to  me, 
I  should  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teaches  me,  further,  to  “  re¬ 
member  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them.”  I 
endeavored  to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say,  I  am  yet  too 
young  to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons. 
I  believe  that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done  —  as  I  have 
always  freely  admitted  I  have  done  —  in  behalf  of  His  despised 
poor,  was  not  wrong,  but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with  the  blood  of 
my  children  and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  coun¬ 
try  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust 
enactments, —  I  submit ;  so  let  it  be  done  ! 

Let  me  say  one  word  further. 
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I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  have  received 
on  my  trial.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been 
more  generous  than  I  expected.  But  I  feel  no  consciousness 
of  guilt.  I  have  stared  from  the  first  what  was  my  intention, 
and  what  wras  not.  1  never  had  any  design  against  the  life  of 
any  person,  nor  any  disposition  to  commit  treason,  or  excite 
slaves  to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection.  I  never 
encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but  always  discouraged  any  idea 
of  that  kind. 

Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  statements  made 
by  some  of  those  connected  with  me.  I  hear  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  of  them  that  I  have  induced  them  to  join  me. 
But  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do  not  say  this  to  injure  them,  but 
as  regretting  their  weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  them  but 
joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  their  own  expense.  A  number  of  them  I  never  sawr,  and 
never  had  a  word  of  conversation  with,  till  the  day  they  came 
to  me  ;  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

Nowr  I  have  done. 


Prison  Letters. 

To  his  Family. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Oct.  31,  1859. 

My  dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one , —  I  suppose  you  have 
learned  before  this  by  the  newspapers  that  tw?o  weeks  ago 
to-day  we  were  fighting  for  our  lives  at  Harper’s  Ferry ;  that 
during  the  fight  Watson  was  mortally  wounded,  Oliver  killed, 
William  Thompson  killed,  and  Dauphin  slightly  wounded ; 
that  on  the  following  day  I  was  taken  prisoner,  immediately 
after  which  I  received  several  sabre-cuts  on  my  head  and 
bayonet-stabs  in  my  body.  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  Watson 
died  of  his  w^ound  on  Wednesday,  the  second  —  or  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  third  —  day  after  I  was  taken.  Dauphin  was  killed 
wrhen  1  wras  taken,  and  Anderson  I  suppose,  also.  I  have 
since  been  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  etc.,  and  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  I  have  not  yet  received  my  sen¬ 
tence.  No  others  of  the  company  with  whom  you  w?ere  ac¬ 
quainted  were,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  either  killed  or  taken. 
Under  all  these  terrible  calamities  I  feel  quite  cheerful  in  the 
assurance  that  God  reigns  and  will  overrule  all  for  his  glory 
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and  the  best  possible  good.  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt 
in  the  matter,  nor  even  mortification  on  account  of  my  impris¬ 
onment  and  irons ;  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  very  soon  no 
member  of  my  family  will  feel  any  possible  disposition  to 
“blush  on  my  account.”  Already  dear  friends  at  a  distance, 
with  kindest  sympathy,  are  cheering  me  with  the  assurance 
that  posterity,  at  least,  will  do  me  justice.  I  shall  commend 
you  all  together,  with  my  beloved  but  bereaved  daughters-in- 
law,  to  their  sympathies,  which  I  do  not  doubt  will  soon  reach 
you.  I  also  commend  you  all  to  Him  “whose  mercy  endureth 
forever,” — to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  “whose  I  am,  and  whom 
I  serve.”  “  He  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you,”  unless 
you  forsake  Him.  Finally,  my  dearly  beloved,  be  of  good 
comfort.  Be  sure  to  remember  and  follow  my  advice,  and  my 
example,  too,  so  far  as  it  has  been  consistent  with  the  holy  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ, —  in  which  I  remain  a  most  firm  and 
humble  believer.  Never  forget  the  poor,  nor  think  anything 
you  bestow  on  them  to  be  lost  to  you,  even  though  they  may 
be  black  as  Ebedmelech,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  cared  for 
Jeremiah  in  the  pit  of  the  dungeon ;  or  as  black  as  the  one  to 
whom  Philip  preached  Christ.  Be  sure  to  entertain  strangers, 
for  thereby  some  have  —  “  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds 

as  bound  with  them.” 

I  am  in  charge  of  a  jailer  like  the  one  who  took  charge  of 
Paul  and  Silas ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  both  kind 
hearts  and  kind  faces  are  more  or  less  about  me,  while  thou¬ 
sands  are  thirsting  for  my  blood.  “  These  light  afflictions, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.”  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  you  again.  Copy  this,  Ruth,  and  send  it  to  your  sorrow- 
stricken  brothers  to  comfort  them.  Write  me  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  all.  God  Almighty  bless  you  all,  and 
make  you  “joyful  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tribulations!” 
Write  to  John  Brown,  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  care 
of  Captain  John  Avis. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

J\S. — Yesterday,  November  2,  I  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  December  2  next.  Do  not  grieve  on  my  account.  I  am 
still  quite  cheerful.  God  bless  you ! 

Yours  ever, 

John  Brown. 
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To  Mrs.  Child. 

Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child.  October  31. 

My  dear  Friend , —  such  you  prove  to  be,  though  a  stranger, 
—  Your  most  kind  letter  has  reached  me,  with  the  kind  offer 
to  come  here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  me  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  great  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  to  you  a  different  course,  together  with  my  reasons  for 
wishing  it.  I  should  certainly  be  greatly  pleased  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  one  so  gifted  and  so  kind ;  but 
I  cannot  avoid  seeing  some  objections  to  it  under  present 
circumstances.  First,  I  am  in  charge  of  a  most  humane  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  with  his  family  have  rendered  me  every  possible 
attention  I  have  desired  or  that  could  be  of  the  least  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  I  am  so  far  recovered  from  my  wounds  as  no  longer 
to  require  nursing.  Then,  again,  it  would  subject  you  to  great 
personal  inconvenience  a*nd  heavy  expense,  without  doing  me 
any  good.  Allow  me  to  name  to  you  another  channel  through 
which  you  may  reach  me  with  your  sympathies  much  more 
effectually.  I  have  at  home  a  wife  and  three  young  daughters, 
the  youngest  but  little  over  five  years  old,  the  oldest  nearly 
sixteen.  I  have  also  two  daughters-in-law,  whose  husbands 
have  both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is  also  another  widow, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  whose  husband  fell  here.  Whether  she  is 
a  mother  or  not  I  cannot  say.  All  these,  my  wife  included, 
live  at  North  Elba,  Essex  County,  N.Y.  I  have  a  middle- 
aged  son,  who  has  been  in  some  degree  a  cripple  from  his 
childhood,  who  would  have  as  much  as  he  could  well  do  to 
earn  a  living.  He  was  a  most  dreadful  sufferer  in  Kansas, 
and  lost  all  he  had  laid  up.  He  has  not  enough  to  clothe 
himself  for  the  winter  comfortably.  I  have  no  living  son  or 
son-in-law  who  did  not  suffer  terribly  in  Kansas. 

Now,  dear  friend,  would  you  not  as  soon  contribute  fifty 
cents  now,  and  a  like  sum  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very 
poor  and  deeply  afflicted  persons,  to  enable  them  to  supply 
themselves  and  their  children  with  bread  and  very  plain  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  to  enable  the  children  to  receive  a  common  English 
education  ?  Will  you  also  devote  your  own  energies  to  induce 
others  to  join  you  in  giving  a  like  amount,  to  constitute  a  little 
fund  for  the  purpose  named  ?  , 

I  cannot  see  how  your  coming  here  can  do  me  the  least 
good ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  you  can  do  me  immense  good 
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where  you  are.  I  am  quite  cheerful  under  all  my  afflicting 
circumstances  and  prospects,  having,  as  I  humbly  trust,  “  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, ”  to  rule  in 
my  heart.  You  may  make  such  use  of  this  as  you  see  fit. 
God  Almighty  bless  and  reward  you  a  thousand-fold ! 

Yours  in  sincerity  and  truth, 

John  Brown. 


To  his  Family. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1859. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children ,  every  one , —  I  will  begin  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  have  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  wounds, 
but  that  I  am  quite  weak  in  my  back  and  sore  about  my  left 
kidney.  My  appetite  has  been  quite  good  for  most  of  the  time 
since  I  was  hurt.  I  am  supplied  with  almost  everything  I 
could  desire  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  the  little  I  do  lack 
(some  articles  of  clothing  which  I  lost)  I  may  perhaps  soon 
get  again.  I  am,  besides,  quite  cheerful,  having  (as  I  trust) 
“  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,”  to  “  rule 
in  my  heart,”  and  the  testimony  (in  some  degree)  of  a  good 
conscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain.  I  can 
trust  God  with  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  my  death,  be¬ 
lieving,  as  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal  my  testi¬ 
mony  for  God  and  humanity  with  my  blood  will  do  vastly  more 
toward  advancing  the  cause  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to 
promote,  than  all  I  have  done  in  my  life  before.  I  beg  of  you 
all  meekly  and  quietly  to  submit  to  this,  not  feeling  yourselves 
in  the  least  degraded  on  that  account.  Remember,  dear  wife 
and  children  all,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  suffered  a  most  excru¬ 
ciating  death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  circumstances.  Think  also  of  the  prophets  and  apos¬ 
tles  and  Christians  of  former  days,  who  went  through  greater 
tribulations  than  you  or  I,  and  try  to  be  reconciled.  May  God 
Almighty  comfort  all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  your  eyes !  To  him  be  endless  praise !  Think,  too,  of 
the  crushed  millions  who  “have  no  comforter.”  I  charge  you 
all  never  in  your  trials  to  forget  the  griefs  “  of  the  poor  that 
cry,  and  of  those  that  have  none  to  help  them.” 

I  wrote  most  earnestly  to  my  dear  and  afflicted  wife  not  to 
come  on  for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  I  will  now  give  her  my 
reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  it  would  use  up  all  the  scanty 


means  she  has,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  have,  to  make  herself  and 
children  comfortable  hereafter.  For  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
sympathy  that  is  now  aroused  in  your  behalf  may  not  always 
follow  you.  There  is  but  little  more  of  the  romantic  about 
helping  poor  widows  and  their  children  than  there  is  about 
trying  to  relieve  poor  ‘‘niggers.”  Again,  the  little  comfort  it 
might  afford  us  to  meet  again  would  be  dearly  bought  by  the 
pains  of  a  final  separation.  We  must  part ;  and  I  feel  assured 
for  us  to  meet  under  such  dreadful  circumstances  would  only 
add  to  our  distress.  If  she  comes  on  here,  she  must  be  only  a 
gazing-stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be  remarked 
upon  in  every  look,  word,  and  action,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
creatures,  and  by  all  sorts  of  papers,  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Again,  it  is  my  most  decided  judgment  that  in  quietly 
and  submissively  staying  at  home  vastly  more  of  generous 
sympathy  will  reach  her,  without  such  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
feeling  as  she  must  put  up  with  if  she  comes  on.  The  visits  of 
one  or  two  female  friends  that  have  come  on  here  have  pro¬ 
duced  great  excitement,  which  is  very  annoying;  and  they 
i  cannot  possibly  do  me  any  good.  Oh,  Mary  !  do  not  come, 
but  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  of  those  who  love  God  and 
their  fellow-men,  where  no  separation  must  follow.  “  They 
shall  go  no  more  out  forever.”  I  greatly  long  to  hear  from 
some  one  of  you,  and  to  learn  anything  that  in  any  way  affects 
your  welfare.  I  sent  you  ten  dollars  the  other  day ;  did  you 
get  it  ?  I  have  also  endeavored  to  stir  up  Christian  friends  to 
visit  and  write  to  you  in  your  deep  affliction.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  heed  the  call.  Write  to  me, 
care  of  Captain  John  Avis,  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County, 
Virginia. 

“Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  comfort.”  May  all  your 
names  be  “written  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life!”  —  may  you 
all  have  the  purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  !  —  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

,  John  Brown. 

November  9. 

f*.S. —  I  cannot  remember  a  night  so  dark  as  to  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  coming  day,  nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to 
prevent  the  return  of  warm  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky.  But, 
beloved  ones,  do  remember  that  this  is  not  your  rest, —  that  in 
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this  world  you  have  no  abiding  place  or  continuing  city.  To 
God  and  his  infinite  mercy  I  always  commend  you. 

J.  B. 

Front  a  Letter  to  his  IVife,  Nov.  16,  1859. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  effort  to  educate  our 
daughters.  I  am  no  longer  able  to  provide  means  to  help 
towards  that  object,  and  it  therefore  becomes  me  not  to  dictate 
in  the  matter.  I  shall  gratefully  submit  the  direction  of  the 
whole  thing  to  those  whose  generosity  may  lead  them  to  under¬ 
take  in  their  behalf,  while  I  give  anew  a  little  expression  of  my 
own  choice  respecting  it.  You,  my  wife,  perfectly  well  know 
that  I  have  always  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  a  very 
plain  but  perfectly  practical  education  for  both  sons  and 
daughters.  I  do  not  mean  an  education  so  very  miserable  as 
that  you  and  l  received  in  early  life  ;  nor  as  some  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed. 

When  I  say  plain  but  practical,  I  mean  enough  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  common  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  comfortably  and  respectably,  together  with  that 
thorough  training  to  good  business  habits  which  best  prepares 
both  men  and  women  to  be  useful  though  poor,  and  to  meet 
the  stern  realities  of  life  with  a  good  grace.  You  well  know 
that  I  always  claimed  that  the  music  of  the  broom,  wash-tub, 
needle,  spindle,  loom,  axe,  scythe,  hoe,  flail,  etc.,  should  first 
be  learned  at  all  events,  and  that  of  the  piano,  etc.,  afterwards. 
I  put  them  in  that  order  as  most  conducive  to  health  of  body 
and  mind  ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  after  a  life  of  some 
experience  and  of  much  observation,  I  have  found  ten  women 
as  well  as  ten  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  life  right, 
whose  early  training  was  of  that  plain,  practical  kind,  to  one 
who  had  a  more  popular  and  fashionable  early  training.  But 
enough  of  that. 


To  tiie  Rev. - McFarland. 

Jail,  Charlestown,  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  18^9. 
The  Rev.  - McFarland. 

Dear  Friend, —  Although  you  write  to  me  as  a  stranger,  the 
spirit  you  show  towards  me  and  the  cause  for  which  I  am  in 
bonds  makes  me  feel  towards  you  as  a  dear  friend.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  or  any  of  my  liberty-loving  ministerial 
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friends  here,  to  talk  and  pray  with  me.  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  From  my  youth  I  have 
studied  much  on  that  subject,  and  at  one  time  hoped  to  be  a 
minister  myself ;  but  God  had  another  work  for  me  to  do.  To 
me  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him, 
but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  But  while  I  trust  that  I  have 
some  experimental  and  saving  knowledge  of  religion,  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  some  one  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  lead  my  mind  in  prayer  and  meditation,  now 
that  my  time  is  so  near  a  close.  You  may  wonder,  are  there 
no  ministers  of  the  gospel  here?  I  answer,  no.  There  are  no 
ministers  of  Christ  here.  These  ministers  who  profess  to  be 
Christian,  and  hold  slaves  or  advocate  slavery,  I  cannot  abide 
them.  My  knees  will  not  bend  in  prayer  with  them,  while 
their  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  souls.  The  subject 
you  mention  as  having  been  preaching  on  the  day  before  you 
wrote  to  me  is  one  which  I  have  often  thought  of  since  my 
imprisonment.  I  think  I  feel  as  happy  as  Paul  did  when  he 
lay  in  prison.  He  knew  if  they  killed  him,  it  would  greatly 
advance  the  cause  of  Christ ;  that  was  the  reason  he  rejoiced 
so.  On  that  same  ground  “  I  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re¬ 
joice.”  Let  them  hang  me ;  I  forgive  them,  and  may  God 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  I  have  no 
regret  for  the  transaction  for  which  I  am  condemned.  I  went 
against  the  laws  of  men,  it  is  true,  but  u  whether  it  be  right  to 
obey  God  or  men,  judge  ye.”  Christ  told  me  to  remember 
them  that  were  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  to  do  towards 
them  as  I  would  wish  them  to  do  towards  me  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  My  conscience  bade  me  do  that.  I  tried  to  do 
it,  but  failed.  Therefore  I  have  no  regret  on  that  score.  I 
have  no  sorrow  either  as  to  the  result,  only  for  my  poor  wife 
and  children.  They  have  suffered  much,  and  it  is  hard  to 
leave  them  uncared  for.  But  God  will  be  a  husband  to  the 
widow  and. a  father  to  the  fatherless. 

I  have  frequently  been  in  Wooster,  and  if  any  of  my  old 
friends  from  about  Akron  are  there,  you  can  show  them  this 
letter.  I  have  but  a  few  more  days,  and  I  feel  anxious  to  be 
away  “  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.”  Farewell. 

Your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  friends  of  liberty, 

John  Brown. 
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To  Hon.  D.  R.  Tilden. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 
Hon.  D.  R.  Tilden.  Monday,  Nov.  28,  1859. 

My  dear  Sir , — Your  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  of  the 
23d  inst.  is  received.  I  have  no  language  to  express  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  obligation  I  am  under  for  your  kind 
interest  in  my  behalf  ever  since  my  disaster.  The  great  bulk 
of  mankind  estimate  each  other’s  actions  and  motives  by  the 
measure  of  success  or  otherwise  that  attends  them  through 
life.  By  that  rule,  I  have  been  one  of  the  worst  and  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  latter, 
and  I  leave  it  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the 
world  has  been  the  worse  or  the  better  for  my  living  and  dying 
in  it.  My  present  great  anxiety  is  to  get  as  near  in  readiness 
for  a  different  field  of  action  as  I  well  can,  since  being  in  a 
good  measure  relieved  from  the  fear  that  my  poor  broken¬ 
hearted  wife  and  children  would  come  to  immediate  want. 
May  God  reward  a  thousand-fold  all  the  kind  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf !  I  have  enjoyed  remarkable  cheerfulness  and 
composure  of  mind  ever  since  my  confinement;  and  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  feel  assured  that  I  am  permitted  to  die  for  a  cause, 
—  not  merely  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  as  all  must.  I  feel 
myself  to  be  most  unworthy  of  so  great  distinction.  The  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  dying  assigned  to  me  gives  me  but  very  little 
uneasiness.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  the  ability  to  give  you, 
my  dear  friend,  some  little  idea  of  what  is  daily,  and  I  might 
almost  say  hourly,  passing  within  my  prison  walls ;  and  could 
my  friends  but  witness  only  a  few  of  these  scenes,  just  as  they 
occur,  I  think  they  would  feel  very  well  reconciled  to  my  being 
here,  just  what  I  am,  and  just  as  I  am.  My  whole  life  before 
had  not  afforded  me  one  half  the  opportunity  to  plead  for  the 
right.  In  this,  also,  I  find  much  to  reconcile  me  to  both  my 
present  condition  and  my  immediate  prospect.  I  may  be  very 
insane;  and  I  am  so,  if  insane  at  all.  But  if  that  be  so,  in¬ 
sanity  is  like  a  very  pleasant  dream  to  me.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  degree  conscious  of  my  ravings,  of  my  fears,  or  of  any 
terrible  visions  whatever;  but  fancy  myself  entirely  composed, 
and  that  my  sleep,  in  particular,  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  a 
healthy,  joyous  little  infant.  I  pray  God  that  he  will  grant  me 
a  continuance  of  the  same  calm  but  delightful  dream,  until  I 
come  to  know  of  those  realities  which  eyes  have  not  seen  and 
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which  ears  have  not  heard.  I  have  scarce  realized  that  I  am 
in  prison  or  in  irons  at  all.  I  certainly  think  I  was  never  more 
cheerful  in  my  life.  ...  <$. 

Your  friend  in  truth, 

John  Brown. 

To  Mrs.  George  L.  Stearns. 

o 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1859. 
Mrs.  George  L.  Stearns,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Friend , —  No  letter  I  have  received  since  my  im¬ 
prisonment  here  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  or  comfort 
than  yours  of  the  8th  instant.  I  am  quite  cheerful,  and  was 
never  more  happy.  Have  only  time  to  write  a  word.  May 
God  forever  reward  you  and  all  yours  !  My  love  to  all  who 
love  their  neighbors.  I  have  asked  to  be  spared  from  having 
any  weak  or  hypocritical  prayers  made  over  me  when  I  am 
publicly  murdered,  and  that  my  only  religious  attendants  be 
poor  little  dirty,  ragged,  bareheaded  and  barefooted  slave  boys 
and  girls,  led  by  some  old  gray-headed  slave  mother. 

Farewell !  Farewell  ! 

Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

John  Brown's  Last  Letter  to  his  Family. 

Charlestown  Prison,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 
Nov.  30,  1859. 

Afy  dearly  beloved  Wife ,  Sons,  and  Daughters ,  every  one , — 
As  I  now  begin  probably  what  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever 
write  to  any  of  you,  I  conclude  to  write  to  all  at  the  same  time. 
I  will  mention  some  little  matters  particularly  applicable  to 
little  property  concerns  in  another  place. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  my  wife,  from  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  dated  November  22,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  she 
was  about  giving  up  the  idea  of  seeing  me  again.  I  had 
written  her  to  come  on  if  she  felt  equal  to  the  undertaking,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  she  will  get  my  letter  in  time.  It  was  on 
her  own  account,  chiefly,  that  I  asked  her  to  stay  back.  At 
first  I  had  a  most  strong  desire  to  see  her  again,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  very  serious  objections;  and  should  we  never 
meet  in  this  life,  I  trust  that  she  will  in  the  end  be  satisfied  it 
was  for  the  best  at  least,  if  not  most  for  her  comfort. 
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I  am  waiting  the  hour  of  my  public  murder  with  great  com¬ 
posure  of  mind  and  cheerfulness ;  feeling  the  strong  assurance 
that  in  no  other  possible  way  could  I  be  used  to  so  much 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity,  and  that 
nothing  that  either  I  or  all  my  family  have  sacrificed  or 
suffered  will  be  lost.  The  reflection  that  a  wise  and  merciful 
as  well  as  just  and  holy  God  rules  not  only  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  but  of  all  worlds,  is  a  rock  to  set  our  feet  upon  under 
all  circumstances, —  even  those  more  severely  trying  ones  in 
which  our  own  feelings  and  wrongs  have  placed  us.  I  have 
now  no  doubt  but  that  our  seeming  disaster  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  most  glorious  success.  So,  my  dear  shattered 
and  broken  family,  be  of  good  cheer,  and  believe  and  trust  in 
God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul ;  for  he  doeth 
all  things  well.  Do  not  feel  ashamed  on  my  account,  nor  for 
one  moment  despair  of  the  cause  or  grow  weary  of  well-doing. 
f  bless  God  I  never  felt  stronger  confidence  in  the  certain  and 
near  approach  of  a  bright  morning  and  glorious  day  than  I 
have  felt,  and  do  now  feel,  since  my  confinement  here.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  return,  like  a  poor  prodigal,  as  I  am,  to 
my  Father,  against  whom  I  have  always  sinned,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  kindly  and  forgivingly  meet  me,  though  a  very 
great  way  off. 

Oh,  my  dear  wife  and  children,  would  to  God  you  could 
know  how  I  have  been  travailing  in  birth  for  you  all,  that  no 
one  of  you  may  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ; 
that  no  one  of  you  may  be  blind  to  the  truth  and  glorious  light 
of  his  Word,  in  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light. 
I  beseech  you,  every  one,  to  make  the  Bible  your  daily  and 
nightly  study,  with  a  child-like,  honest,  candid,  teachable  spirit 
of  love  and  respect  for  your  husband  and  father.  And  I  be¬ 
seech  the  God  of  my  fathers  to  open  all  your  eyes  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  truth.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  you  may 
soon  need  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  religion.  Circum¬ 
stances  like  my  own  for  more  than  a  month  past  have  con¬ 
vinced  me,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  my  own  great  need  of  some 
theories  treasured  up,  when  our  prejudices  are  excited,  our 
vanity  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Oh,  do  not  trust  your 
eternal  all  upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  without  even  a  helm  or 
compass  to  aid  you  in  steering  !  I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  throw 
away  your  reason;  I  only  ask  you  to  make  a  candid,  sober  use 
of  your  reason. 
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My  dear  young  children,  will  you  listen  to  this  last  poor  ad¬ 
monition  of  one  who  can  only  love  you  ?  Oh,  be  determined 
at  once  to  give  your  whole  heart  to  God,  and  let  nothing  shake 
or  alter  that  resolution.  You  need  have  no  fears  of  regretting 
it.  Do  not  be  vain  and  thoughtless,  but  sober-minded;  and 
let  me  entreat  you  all  to  love  the  whole  remnant  of  our  once 
great  family.  Try  and  build  up  again  your  broken  walls,  and 
to  make  the  utmost  of  every  stone  that  is  left.  Nothing  can 
so  tend  to  make  life  a  blessing  as  the  consciousness  that  your 
life  and  example  bless  and  leave  others  stronger.  Still,  it  is 
ground  of  the  utmost  comfort  to  my  mind  to  know  that  so 
many  of  you  as  have  had  the  opportunity  have  given  some 
proof  of  your  fidelity  to  the  great  family  of  men.  Be  faithful 
unto  death  :  from  the  exercise  of  habitual  love  to  man  it  cannot 
be  very  hard  to  love  his  Maker. 

I  must  yet  insert  the  reason  for  my  firm  belief  in  the  di¬ 
vine  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  I  am,  perhaps, 
naturally  sceptical,  —  certainly  not  credulous.  I  wish  all  to 
consider  it  most  thoroughly  when  you  read  that  blessed  book, 
*  and  see  whether  you  cannot  discover  such  evidence  yourselves. 
It  is  the  purity  of  heart,  filling  our  minds  as  well  as  work  and 
actions,  which  is  everywhere  insisted  on,  that  distinguishes  it 
from  all  the  other  teachings,  that  commends  it  to  my  conscience. 
Whether  my  heart  be  willing  and  obedient  or  not,  the  induce¬ 
ment  that  it  holds  out  is  another  reason  of  my  conviction  of  its 
truth  and  genuineness  ;  but  I  do  not  here  omit  this,  my  last 
argument  on  the  Bible,  that  eternal  life  is  what  my  soul  is 
panting  after  this  moment.  I  mention  this  as  a  reason  for 
endeavoring  to  leave  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Bible,  to  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  remembrance  of  me,  to  so  many  of  my 
posterity,  instead  of  some  other  book  at  equal  cost. 

I  beseech  you  all  to  live  in  habitual  contentment  with 
moderate  circumstances  and  gains  of  worldly  store,  and 
earnestly  to  teach  this  to  your  children  and  children’s  children 
after  you,  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  Be  determined  to 
;  know  by  experience,  as  soon  as  may  be,  whether  Bible  instruc- 
’  tion  is  of  divine  origin  or  not.  Be  sure  to  owe  no  man  any¬ 
thing,  but  to  love  one  another.  John  Rogers  wrote  to  his 
children,  “Abhor  that  arrant  whore  of  Rome.”  John  Brown 
writes  to  his  children  to  abhor,  with  undying  hatred  also,  that 
sum  of  all  villanies, —  slavery.  Remember,  “he  that  is  slow 
f  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,”  and  “he  that  ruleth  his 
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spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  Remember  also  that  “they 
being  wise  shall  shine,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.” 

And  now,  dearly  beloved  family,  to  God  and  the  work  of  his 
grace  I  commend  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

The  Last  Paper  written  by  John  Brown ,  handed  to  One  of  the 
Guards  on  the  Morning  of  his  Execution. 

Charlestown,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859. 

I,  John  Brown,  am  now  quite  certain  that  the  crimes  of  this 
guilty  land  will  never  be  purged  away  but  with  blood.  I  had, 
as  I  now  think  vainly,  flattered  myself  that  without  very  much 
bloodshed  it  might  be  done. 


“The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown”  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  is  the 
completest  and  best  biography  and,  written  as  it  was  by  one  so  intimate 
with  his  work  and  purposes,  is  likely  to  remain  the  final,  authoritative  word. 
There  are  less  critical  works  by  Redpath  and  Webb;  and  Von  Holst’s 
noble  essay  has  been  translated  and  published  in  a  separate  volume,  with 
valuable  introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Stearns.  “Echoes  of 
Harper’s  Ferry”  is  a  collection,  edited  by  Redpath  in  i860,  of  the  notable 
tributes  to  John  Brown  by  Wendell  Phillips,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Theodore 
Parker,  Victor  Hugo  and  many  others. 
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At  Ottawa,  III.,  Aug.  21,  18 58. 


Mr.  Douglas’s  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  appear  before  you  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  leading  political  topics  which  now 
agitate  the  public  mind.  By  an  arrangement  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  myself,  we  are  present  here  to-day  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  joint  discussion,  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  State  and  Union,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  issue  between  those  parties  ;  and  this  vast  concourse 
of  people  shows  the  deep  feeling  which  pervades  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  questions  dividing  us. 

Prior  to  1854,  this  country  was  divided  into  two  great 
political  parties,  known  as  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 
Both  were  national  and  patriotic,  advocating  principles  that 
were  universal  in  their  application.  An  old-line  Whig  could 
proclaim  his  principles  in  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  alike. 
Whig  principles  had  no  boundary  sectional  line  :  they  were 
not  limited  by  the  Ohio  River,  nor  by  the  Potomac,  nor  by  the 
line  of  the  free  and  slave  States,  but  applied  and  were  pro¬ 
claimed  wherever  the  Constitution  ruled  or  the  American  flag 
waved  over  the  American  soil.  So  it  was  and  so  it  is  with  the 
great  Democratic  party,  which,  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  until 
this  period,  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  historic  party  of  this 
nation.  While  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  differed  in 
regard  to  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular, 
and  the  sub-treasury,  they  agreed  on  the  great  slavery  question 
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which  now  agitates  the  Union.  I  say  that  the  Whig  party  and 
the  Democratic  party  agreed  on  the  slavery  question,  while 
they  differed  on  those  matters  of  expediency  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  jointly 
adopted  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  basis  of  a 
proper  and  just  solution  of  the  slavery  question  in  all  its 
forms.  Clay  was  the  great  leader,  with  Webster  on  his  right 
and  Cass  on  his  left,  and  sustained  by  the  patriots  in  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  ranks  who  had  devised  and  enacted  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 

In  1851  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  united  in 
Illinois  in  adopting  resolutions  indorsing  and  approving  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  proper 
adjustment  of  that  question.  In  1852,  when  the  Whig  party 
assembled  in  convention  at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  first  thing  it  did 
was  to  declare  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  in  Substance 
and  in  principle,  a  suitable  adjustment  of  that  question.  [Here 
the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  long-continued  ap¬ 
plause.]  My  friends,  silence  will  be  more  acceptable  to  me 
in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  than  applause.  I  desire  to 
address  myself  to  your  judgment,  your  understanding,  and  your 
consciences,  and  not  to  your  passions  or  your  enthusiasm. 
When  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore  in 
the  same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  it  also  adopted  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  as  the  basis  of  Democratic  action.  Thus 
you  see  that  up  to  1853-54  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  both  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  regard  to  the 
slavery  question.  That  platform  was  the  right  of  the  people 
of  each  State  and  each  Territory  to  decide  their  local  and 
domestic  institutions  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1853-54  I  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  organize  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  that  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  in  Illinois 
in  1851,  and  indorsed  by  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  in  national  convention  in  1852.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  put  forth  the  true 
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intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  these  words  :  “  It  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes¬ 
tic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.”  Thus  you  see  that  up  to  1854,  when  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  into  Congress  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  principles  which  both  parties  had  up 
to  that  time  indorsed  and  approved,  there  had  been  no  division 
in  this  country  in  regard  to  that  principle  except  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Abolitionists.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Illinois  legislature,  upon  a  resolution  asserting  that 
principle,  every  Whig  and  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  four  men  voted  against  it,  and 
those  four  were  old-line  Abolitionists. 

In  1854  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull  en¬ 
tered  into  an  arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each  with 
his  respective  friends,  to  dissolve  the  old  Whig  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  dissolve  the  old  Democratic  party  on  the 
other,  and  to  connect  the  members  of  both  into  an  Abolition 
party,  under  the  name  and  disguise  of  a  Republican  party. 
The  terms  of  that  arrangement  between  Lincoln  and  Trum¬ 
bull  have  been  published  by  Lincoln’s  special  friend,  James  H. 
Matheny,  Esq.  ;  and  they  were  that  Lincoln  should  have 
General  Shields’s  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
was  then  about  to  become  vacant,  and  that  Trumbull  should 
have  my  seat  when  my  term  expired.  Lincoln  went  to  work 
to  Abolitionize  the  Old  Whig  party  all  over  the  State,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  he  was  then  as  good  a  Whig  as  ever;  and  Trumbull 
went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the  State  preaching  Abolitionism 
in  its  milder  and  lighter  form,  and  trying  to  Abolitionize  the 
Democratic  party,  and  bring  old  Democrats  handcuffed  and 
bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  arrangement  the  parties  met  at  Springfield  in 
October,  1854,  and  proclaimed  their  new  platform.  Lincoln 
was  to  bring  into  the  Abolition  camp  the  old-line  Whigs,  and 
transfer  them  over  to  Giddings,  Chase,  Fred  Douglass,  and 
Parson  Lovejoy,  who  were  ready  to  receive  them  and  christen 
them  in  their  new  faith.  They  laid  down  on  that  occasion 
a  platform  for  their  new  Republican  party,  which  was  thus  to 
be  constructed.  I  have  the  resolutions  of  the  State  conven¬ 
tion  then  held,  which  was  the  first  mass  State  convention 
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ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party;  and  I  now 
hold  them  in  my  hands  and  will  read  a  part  of  them,  and 
cause  the  others  to  be  printed.  Here  are  the  most  important 
and  material  resolutions  of  this  Abolition  platform  :  — 

1.  Resolved ,  That  we  believe  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that,  when 
parties  become  subversive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  are  established,  or 
incapable  of  restoring  the  government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
by  which  they  may  have  been  connected  therewith,  and  to  organize  new 
parties  upon  such  principles  and  with  such  views  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  demand. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  reorganization  of 
parties,  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party  attachments,  names,  and  predi¬ 
lections,  we  unite  ourselves  together  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  will  hereafter  co-operate  as  the  Republican  party, 
pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes :  to  bring  the 
administration  of  the  government  back  to  the  control  of  first  principles; 
to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  position  of  free  Territories;  that, 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the  States,  and  not  in 
Congress,  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive-slave  law  ;  to  restrict  slavery  to 
those  States  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union;  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
exclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  general  government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  and  to  resist  the  acquirement  of  any  more 
Territories  unless  the  practice  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been 
prohibited. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  con¬ 
stitutional  and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  under  the  general  or  State 
government,  who  is  not  positively  and  fully  committed  to  the  support  of 
these  principles,  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  he  is  reliable,  and  who  shall  not  have  abjured  old  party 
allegiance  and  ties. 

Now,  gentlemen,  your  Black  Republicans  have  cheered 
every  one  of  those  propositions  ;  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
you  cannot  get  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  out  and  say  that  he  is 
now  in  favor  of  each  one  of  them.  That  these  propositions, 
one  and  all,  constitute  the  platform  of  the  Black  Republican 
party  of  this  day,  I  have  no  doubt;  and,  when  you  were  not 
aware  for  what  purpose  I  was  reading  them,  your  Black  Re¬ 
publicans  cheered  them  as  good  Black  Republican  doctrines. 
My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put  the  question 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day,  whether  he  now  stands  and  will 
stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed,  and  carry  it  out.  I  desire 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as  he  did  in  1854, 
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in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 
I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day.  as 
he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them.  I  want 
to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the 
people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make.  I  want  to  know 
whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he 
stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between 
the  different  States.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  prohibited 
therein.  I  want  his  answer  to  these  questions.  Your  affirma¬ 
tive  cheers  in  favor  of  this  Abolition  platform  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  to  answer  these  questions, 
in  order  that,  when  I  trot  him  down  to  lower  Egypt,  I  may 
put  the  same  questions  to  him.  My  principles  are  the  same 
everywhere.  I  can  proclaim  them  alike  in  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  My  principles  will  apply 
wherever  the  Constitution  prevails  and  the  American  flag 
waves.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln’s  principles 
will  bear  transplanting  from  Ottawa  to  Jonesboro?  I  put 
these  questions  to  him  to-day  distinctly,  and  ask  an  answer. 
I  have  a  right  to  an  answer for  I  quote  from  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  party,  made  by  himself  and  others  at  the  time 
that  party  was  formed,  and  the  bargain  made  by  Lincoln  to 
dissolve  and  kill  the  Old  Whig  party,  and  transfer  its  mem¬ 
bers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Abolition  party,  under  the 
direction  of  Giddings  and  Fred  Douglass.  In  the  remarks 
I  have  made  on  this  platform,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
upon  it,  I  mean  nothing  personally  disrespectful  or  unkind  to 
that  gentleman.  I  have  known  him  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  us 
when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We  were  both  comparatively 
boys,  and  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a  strange  land. 
I  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a 
flourishing  grocery-keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem.  He  was 
more  successful  in  his  occupation  than  I  was  in  mine,  and 
hence  more  fortunate  in  this  world’s  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of 
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those  peculiar  men  who  perform  with  admirable  skill  everything 
which  they  undertake.  I  made  as  good  a  school-teacher  as 
I  could,  and,  when  a  cabinet-maker,  I  made  a  good  bedstead 
and  tables,  although  my  old  boss  said  I  succeeded  better  with 
bureaus  and  secretaries  than  with  anything  else  ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Lincoln  was  always  more  successful  in  business 
than  I,  for  his  business  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  I  met  him  there,  however,  and  had  sympathy  with  him, 
because  of  the  up-hill  struggle  we  both  had  in  life.  He  was 
then  just  as  good  at  telling  an  anecdote  as  now.  He  could 
beat  any  of  the  boys  wrestling  or  running  a  foot-race,  in 
pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a  copper ;  could  ruin  more  liquor 
than  all  the  boys  of  the  town  together;  and  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  presided  at  a  horse-race  or  fist- 
fight  excited  the  admiration  and  won  the  praise  of  every¬ 
body  that  was  present  and  participated.  I  sympathized  with 
him  because  he  was  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  so  was  I. 
Mr.  Lincoln  served  with  me  in  the  legislature  in  1836,  when  we 
both  retired;  and  he  subsided  or  became  submerged,  and  he 
was  lost  sight  of  as  a  public  man  for  some  years.  In  1846, 
when  Wilmot  introduced  his  celebrated  proviso,  and  the 
Abolition  tornado  swept  over  the  country,  Lincoln  again  turned 
up  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Sangamon  district. 
I  was  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  glad  to 
welcome  my  old  friend  and  companion.  Whilst  in  Congress, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own  country  ; 
and,  when  he  returned  home,  he  found  that  the  indignation  of 
the  people  followed  him  everywhere,  and  he  was  again  sub¬ 
merged,  or  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  forgotten  by  his 
former  friends.  He  came  up  again  in  1854,  just  in  time  to 
make  this  Abolition  or  Black  Republican  platform,  in  company 
with  Giddings,  Lovejoy,  Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass,  for  the 
Republican  party  to  stand  upon.  Trumbull,  too,  was  one  of 
our  own  contemporaries.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  old 
Connecticut,  was  bred  a  Federalist,  but,  removing  to  Georgia, 
turned  Nullifier  when  nullification  was  popular,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  disposed  of  his  clocks  and  wound  up  his  business,  migrated 
to  Illinois,  turned  politician  and  lawyer  here,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  be¬ 
came  noted  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  to  repudiate  a  large 
portion  of  the  State  debt  of  Illinois,  which,  if  successful,  would 
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have  brought  infamy  and  disgrace  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of 
our  glorious  State.  The  odium  attached  to  that  measure  con¬ 
signed  him  to  oblivion  for  a  time.  I  helped  to  do  it.  I  walked 
into  a  public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  replied  to  his  repudiating  speeches,  and  resolutions 
were  carried  over  his  head  denouncing  repudiation,  and 
asserting  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  Illinois  to  pay 
every  dollar  of  the  debt  she  owed  and  every  bond  that  bore 
her  seal.  Trumbull’s  malignity  has  followed  me  since  I  thus 
defeated  his  infamous  scheme. 

These  two  men,  having  formed  this  combination  to  Aboli- 
tionize  the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic  party,  and 
put  themselves  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  their  bargain,  are  now  carrying  out  that  arrangement. 
Matheny  states  that  Trumbull  broke  faith;  that  the  bargain 
was  that  Lincoln  should  be  the  senator  in  Shields’s  place,  and 
Trumbull  was  to  wait  for  mine  ;  and  the  story  goes  that  Trum¬ 
bull  cheated  Lincoln,  having  control  of  four  or  five  Abolition- 
ized  Democrats  who  were  holding  over  in  the  Senate.  He 
would  not  let  them  vote  for  Lincoln,  which  obliged  the  rest  of 
the  Abolitionists  to  support  him  in  order  to  secure  an  Abolition 
senator.  There  are  a  number  of  authorities  for  the  truth  of 
this  besides  Matheny,  and  I  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  demands  that  he  shall  have  the  place  intended 
for  Trumbull,  as  Trumbull  cheated  him  and  got  his ;  and 
Trumbull  is  stumping  the  State,  traducing  me  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  position  for  Lincoln,  in  order  to  quiet  him.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  the  Republican 
convention  was  impanelled  to  instruct  for  Lincoln  and  nobody 
else;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  they  passed  resolutions 
that  he  was  their  first,  their  last,  and  their  only  choice. 
Archy  Williams  was  nowhere,  Browning  was  nobody,  Went¬ 
worth  was  not  to  be  considered  ;  they  had  no  man  in  the 
Republican  party  for  the  place  except  Lincoln,  for  the  reason 
that  he  demanded  that  they  should  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

Having  formed  this  new  party  for  the  benefit  of  deserters 
from  Whiggery  and  deserters  from  Democracy,  and  having 
laid  down  the  Abolition  platform  which  I  have  read,  Lincoln 
now  takes  his  stand  and  proclaims  his  Abolition  doctrines. 
Let  me  read  a  part  of  them.  In  his  speech  at  Springfield  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the  Senate  he  said  :  — 
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In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  “  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.”  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved, —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, — • 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, —  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South.  [“  Good,”  “  Good,”  and  cheers.] 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  Black  Republicans  say, “  Good.” 
I  have  no  doubt  that  doctrine  expresses  your  sentiments  ;  and 
I  will  prove  to  you  now,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  that  it  is  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  destructive  of  the  existence  of  this  government. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  extract  from  which  I  have  read,  says  that 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  made  by  its  framers  —  divided  into 
free  and  slave  States.  He  says  that  it  has  existed  for  about 
seventy  years  thus  divided,  and  yet  he  tells  you  that  it  cannot 
endure  permanently  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same 
relative  condition  in  which  our  fathers  made  it.  Why  can  it 
not  exist  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  ?  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  the  great 
men  of  that  day  made  this  government  divided  into  free  States 
and  slave  States,  and  left  each  State  perfectly  free  to  do  as  it 
pleased  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Why  can  it  not  exist  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  our  fathers  made  it  ?  They 
knew  when  they  framed  the  Constitution  that  in  a  country  as 
wide  and  broad  as  this,  with  such  a  variety  of  climate,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  interest,  the  people  necessarily  required  differ¬ 
ent  laws  and  institutions  in  different  localities.  They  knew 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  which  would  suit  the  granite 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  unsuited  to  the  rice  planta¬ 
tions  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  they  therefore  provided  that  each 
State  should  retain  its  own  legislature  and  its  own  sovereignty, 
with  the  full  and  complete  power  to  do  as  it  pleased  within  its 
own  limits,  in  all  that  was  local  and  not  national.  One  of  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  was  the  right  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  master  and  servant,  on  the  slavery  question. 
At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed  there  were  thir¬ 
teen  States  in  the  Union,  twelve  of  which  were  slaveholding 
States  and  one  a  free  State.  Suppose  this  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
formity  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  States  should  all 
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be  free  or  all  be  slave,  had  prevailed ;  and  what  would  have 
been  the  result?  Of  course,  the  twelve  slaveholding  States 
would  have  overruled  the  one  free  State ;  and  slavery  would 
have  been  fastened  by  a  constitutional  provision  on  every 
inch  of  the  American  republic,  instead  of  being  left,  as  our 
fathers  wisely  left  it,  to  each  State  to  decide  for  itself.  Here 
I  assert  that  uniformity  in  the  local  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  different  States  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  If 
uniformity  had  been  adopted  when  the  government  was  estab¬ 
lished,  it  must  inevitably  have  been  the  uniformity  of  slavery 
everywhere,  or  else  the  uniformity  of  negro  citizenship  and 
negro  equality  everywhere. 

We  are  told  by  Lincoln  that  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  will  not  submit  to  it,  for  the  reason 
that  he  says  it  deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  That  is  the  first  and  main  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  his  warfare  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  its  decision.  I  ask  you,  Are  you  in  favor  of  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  negro  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship? 
Do  you  desire  to  strike  out  of  our  State  constitution  that  clause 
which  keeps  slaves  and  free  negroes  out  of  the  State,  and  allow 
the  free  negroes  to  flow  in,  and  cover  your  prairies  with  black 
settlements  ?  Do  you  desire  to  turn  this  beautiful  State  into  a 
free  negro  colony,  in  order  that,  when  Missouri  abolishes 
slavery,  she  can  send  one  hundred  thousand- emancipated  slaves 
into  Illinois,  to  become  citizens  and  voters,  on  an  equality  with 
yourselves?  If  you  desire  negro  citizenship,  if  you  desire  to 
allow  them  to  come  into  the  State  and  settle  with  the  white 
man,  if  you  desire  them  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  yourselves, 
and  to  make  them  eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to 
adjudge  your  rights,  then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Black 
Republican  party,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
negro.  For  one,  I  am  opposed  to  negro  citizenship  in  any  and 
every  form.  I  believe  this  government  was  made  on  the  white 
basis.  I  believe  it  was  made  by  white  men,  for  the  benefit  of 
white  men  and  their  posterity  forever ;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
confining  citizenship  to  white  men,  men  of  European  birth  and 
descent,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  negroes,  Indians,  and 
other  inferior  races. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  example  and  lead  of  all  the  little 
Abolition  orators  who  go  around  and  lecture  in  the  basements 
of  schools  and  churches,  reads  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  then  asks  how 
can  you  deprive  a  negro  of  that  equality  which  God  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  award  to  him  ?  He  and  they 
maintain  that  negro  equality  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
If  they  think  so,  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and  so 
vote.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Lincoln’s  conscientious  belief 
that  the  negro  was  made  his  equal,  and  hence  is  his  brother ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  regard  the  negro  as  my  equal, 
and  positively  deny  that  he  is  my  brother  or  any  kin  to  me 
whatever.  Lincoln  has  evidently  learned  by  heart  Parson 
Lovejoy’s  catechism.  He  can  repeat  it  as  well  as  Farnsworth, 
and  he  is  worthy  of  a  medal  from  Father  Giddings  and  Fred 
Douglass  for  his  Abolitionism.  He  holds  that  the  negro  was 
born  his  equal  and  yours,  and  that  he  was  endowed  with 
equality  by  the  Almighty,  and  that  no  human  law  can  deprive 
him  of  these  rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Almighty  ever  intended  the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the 
white  man.  If  he  did,  he  has  been  a  long  time  demonstrating 
the  fact.  For  thousands  of  years  the  negro  has  been  a  race 
upon  the  earth;  and  during  all  that  time,  in  all  latitudes  and 
climates,  wherever  he  has  wandered  or  been  taken,  he  has 
been  inferior  to  the  race  which  he  has  there  met.  He  belongs 
to  an  inferior  race,- and  must  always  occupy  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  hold  that,  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior, 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a 
conclusion  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  that  humanity  and  Christianity  both  require  that  the 
negro  shall  have  and  enjoy  every  right,  every  privilege,  and 
every  immunity  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  On  that  point,  I  presume,  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion.  You  and  I  are  bound  to  extend  to  our 
inferior  and  dependent  beings  every  right,  every  privilege, 
every  facility  and  immunity  consistent  with  the  public  good. 
The  question  then  arises,  What  rights  and  privileges  are 
consistent  with  the  public  good  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
each  State  and  each  Territory  must  decide  for  itself.  Illinois 
has  decided  it  for  herself.  We  have  provided  that  the  negro 
shall  not  be  a  slave  ;  and  we  have  also  provided  that  he  shall 
not  be  a  citizen,  but  protect  him  in  his  civil  rights,  in  his  life, 
his  person,  and  his  property,  only  depriving  him  of  all  politi- 


cal  rights  whatsoever,  and  refusing  to  put  him  on  an  equality 
with  the  white  man.  That  policy  of  Illinois  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  to  me,  and,  if  it  were  to  the 
Republicans,  there  would  then  be  no  question  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  the  Republicans  say  that  he  ought  to  be  made  a 
citizen,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  citizen,  he  becomes  your 
equal,  with  all  your  rights  and  privileges.  They  assert  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  to  be  monstrous  because  it  denies  that 
the  negro  is  or  can  be  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution. 

Now  I  hold  that  Illinois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  prohibit 
slavery  as  she  did,  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the  same 
right  to  continue  and  protect  slavery  that  Illinois  had  to 
abolish  it.  I  hold  that  New  York  had  as  much  right  to 
abolish  slavery  as  Virginia  has  to  continue  it,  and  that  each 
and  every  State  of  this  Union  is  a  sovereign  power,  with  the 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  upon  this  question  of  slavery  and  upon 
all  its  domestic  institutions.  Slavery  is  not  the  only  question 
which  comes  up  in  this  controversy.  There  is  a  far  more 
important  one  to  you  ;  and  that  is,  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
free  negro  ?  We  have  settled  the  slavery  question  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  :  we  have  prohibited  it  in  Illinois  forever,  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  think  we  have  done  wisely,  and  there  is  no  man  in 
the  State  who  would  be  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  slavery  than  I  would ;  but,  when  we  settled  it 
for  ourselves,  we  exhausted  all  our  power  over  that  subject. 
We  have  done  our  whole  duty,  and  can  do  no  more.  We 
must  leave  each  and  every  other  State  to  decide  for  itself  the 
same  question.  In  relation  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward 
the  free  negroes,  we  have  said  that  they  shall  not  vote ;  whilst 
Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  said  that  they  shall  vote.  Maine 
is  a  sovereign  State,  and  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  voters  within  her  limits.  I  would  never  consent  to 
confer  the  right  of  voting  and  of  citizenship  upon  a  negro,  but 
still  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Maine  for  differing  from  me 
in  opinion.  Let  Maine  take  care  of  her  own  negroes,  and  fix 
the  qualifications  of  her  own  voters  to  suit  herself,  without 
interfering  with  Illinois ;  and  Illinois  will  not  interfere  with 
Maine.  So  with  the  State  of  New  York.  She  allows  the 
negro  to  vote  provided  he  owns  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  property,  but  not  otherwise.  While  I  would  not  make 
any  distinction  whatever  between  a  negro  who  held  property 
and  one  who  did  not,  yet,  if  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York 
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chooses  to  make  that  distinction,  it  is  her  business,  and  not 
mine ;  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  her  for  it.  She  can  do  as 
she  pleases  on  this  question  if  she  minds  her  own  business, 
and  we  will  do  the  same  thing.  Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will 
only  act  conscientiously  and  rigidly  upon  this  great  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  which  guarantees  to  each  State  and 
Territory  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all  things  local  and 
domestic,  instead  of  Congress  interfering,  we  will  continue  at 
peace  one  with  another.  Why  should  Illinois  be  at  war  with 
Missouri,  or  Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or  Virginia  with  New  York, 
merely  because  their  institutions  differ  ?  Our  fathers  intended 
that  our  institutions  should  differ.  They  knew  that  the  North 
and  the  South,  having  different  climates,  productions,  and 
interests,  required  different  institutions.  This  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  uniformity  among  the  institutions  of  the  different 
States,  is  a  new  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  by  Washington, 
Madison,  or  the  framers  of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  party  set  themselves  up  as  wiser  than  these 
men  who  made  this  government,  which  has  flourished  for 
seventy  years  under  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased.  Under 
that  principle,  we  have  grown  from  a  nation  of  three  or  four 
millions  to  a  nation  of  about  thirty  millions  of  people.  We  have 
crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  filled  up  the  whole  North¬ 
west,  turning  the  prairie  into  a  garden,  and  building  up  churches 
and  schools,  thus  spreading  civilization  and  Christianity  where 
before  there  was  nothing  but  savage  barbarism.  Under  that 
principle  we  have  become,  from  a  feeble  nation,  the  most 
powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  if  we  only  adhere  to 
that  principle,  we  can  go  forward  increasing  in  territory,  in 
power,  in  strength,  and  in  glory  until  the  Republic  of  America 
shall  be  the  north  star  that  shall  guide  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  why  can  we  not  adhere  to 
the  great  principle  of  self-government  upon  which  our  institu¬ 
tions  were  originally  based  ?  I  believe  that  this  new  doctrine 
preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  will  dissolve  the  Union 
if  it  succeeds.  They  are  trying  to  array  all  the  Northern 
States  in  one  body  against  the  South,  to  excite  a  sectional  war 
between  the  free  States  and  the  slave  States,  in  order  that  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  driven  to  the  wall. 
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Mr.  Lincoln’s  Reply. 

My  Fellow-citizens , —  When  a  man  hears  himself  somewhat 
misrepresented,  it  provokes  him, —  at  least,  I  find  it  so  with 
myself;  but,  when  misrepresentation  become  very  gross  and 
palpable,  it  is  more  apt  to  amuse  him.  The  first  thing  I  see 
fit  to  notice  is  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas  alleges,  after  run¬ 
ning  through  the  history  of  the  old  Democratic  and  the  old 
Whig  parties,  that  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  made  an 
arrangement  in  1854  by  which  I  was  to  have  the  place  of 
General  Shields  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Judge  Trum¬ 
bull  was  to  have  the  place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now  all  I  have 
to  say  upon  that  subject  is  that  I  think  no  man  —  not  even 
Judge  Douglas  —  can  prove  it,  because  it  is  not  true.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  “conscientious”  in  saying  it.  As  to  those 
resolutions  that  he  took  such  a  length  of  time  to  read,  as  being 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  1854,  I  say  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  them  ;  and  I  think  Trumbull  never 
had.  Judge  Douglas  cannot  show  that  either  of  us  ever  did 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  believe  this  is  true  about 
those  resolutions.  There  was  a  call  for  a  convention  to  form 
a  Republican  party  at  Springfield ;  and  I  think  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  is  here  upon  this  stand,  had  a  hand  in  it. 
I  think  this  is  true  ;  and  I  think,  if  he  will  remember  accurately, 
he  will  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  tried  to  get  me  into  it,  and 
I  would  not  go  in.  I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  I  went 
away  from  Springfield,  when  the  convention  was  in  session, 
to  attend  court  in  Tazewell  County.  It  is  true  they  did  place 
my  name,  though  without  authority,  upon  the  committee,  and 
afterward  wrote  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee  ; 
but  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  organization.  This  is  the  plain  truth  about  all  that 
matter  of  the  resolutions. 

Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  of  Trumbull 
bargaining  to  sell  out  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  Lincoln 
agreeing  to  sell  out  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  have  the  means  of 
knowing  about  that:  Judge  Douglas  cannot  have;  and  I  know 
there  is  no  substance  to  it  whatever.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  he 
is  “conscientious”  about  it.  I  know  that,  after  Mr.  Lovejoy 
got  into  the  legislature  that  winter,  he  complained  of  me  that 
I  had  told  all  the  Old  Whigs  of  his  district  that  the  Old  Whig 
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party  was  good  enough  for  them,  and  some  of  them  voted 
against  him  because  I  told  them  so.  Now  I  have  no  means 
of  totally  disproving  such  charges  as  this  which  the  judge 
makes.  A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative  ;  but  he  has  a  right 
to  claim  that,  when  a  man  makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he 
must  offer  some  proof  to  show  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 
I  certainly  cannot  introduce  testimony  to  show  the  negative 
about  things  ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  claim  that,  if  a  man  says  he 
knows  a  thing,  then  he  must  show  how  he  knows  it.  I  always 
have  a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  that 
he  may  be  “  conscientious  ”  on  the  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  time  on  such  things,  but 
in  regard  to  that  general  Abolition  tilt  that  Judge  Douglas 
makes  when  he  says  that  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  selling 
out  and  Abolitionizing  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  read  a  part  of  a  printed  speech  that  I  made  then 
at  Peoria,  which  will  show  altogether  a  different  view  of  the 
position  I  took  in  that  contest  of  1854.  [Voice  :  “  Put  on  your 
specs.”]  Yes,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  do  so.  I  am  no  longer  a 
young  man. 

This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  foregoing  history 
may  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every  particular ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
sufficiently  so  for  all  the  uses  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it,  and  in  it  we 
have  before  us  the  chief  materials  enabling  us  to  correctly  judge  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  right  or  wrong. 

I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong, — wrong  in  its  direct  effect, 
—  letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska, —  and  wrong  in  its  prospective 
principle, —  allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world 
where  men  can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it. 

This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it  because  it  deprives  our  republican 
example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world  ;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites;  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  especially  because  it  forces 
so  many  really  good  men  amongst  ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty, —  criticising  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action  but 
self-interest. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it 
did  now  exist  among  us,  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.  This  I  believe 
of  the  masses  North  and  South.  Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both 
sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  others  who 
would  gladly  introduce  slavery  anew,  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know 
that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and  become  tip-top 
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Abolitionists;  while  some  Northern  ones  go  South,  and  become  most  cruel 
slave-masters. 

When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory 
way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all 
earthly  power  were  given  me,  1  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the 
existing  institution.  My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and 
send  them  to  Liberia, —  to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment’s  reflection 
would  convince  me  that,  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there 
may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they 
were  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days; 
and  there  are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enough  in  the  world 
to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  days.  What  then  ?  Free  them  all, 
and  keep  them  among  us  as  underlings  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters 
their  condition  ?  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery,  at  any  rate  ;  yet 
the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  to  denounce  people  upon.  What  next  ? 
Free  them,  and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our  equals?  My  own 
feelings  will  not  admit  of  this;  and,  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords 
with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is  not  the  sole  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any 
part  of  it.  A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely 
disregarded.  We  cannot  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted;  but,  for  their  tardiness 
in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the  South. 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge  them, 
not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly  ;  and  I  would  give  them  any  legislation 
for  the  reclaiming  of  their  fugitives  which  should  not,  in  its  stringency,  be 
more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery  than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws 
are  to  hang  an  innocent  c5ne. 

But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  permitting 
slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory  than  it  would  for  reviving  the 
African  slave-trade  by  law.  The  law  which  forbids  the  bringing  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  and  that  which  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  of  them  to 
Nebraska,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  any  moral  principle;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Douglas  knows  that  I  said 
this.  I  think  he  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the  questions 
he  put  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  allow  him  to  catechise  me 
unless  he  pays  back  for  it  in  kind.  I  will  not  answer  ques¬ 
tions  one  after  another,  unless  he  reciprocates ;  but  as  he 
has  made  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  answered  it  before,  he  has 
got  it  without  my  getting  anything  in  return.  He  has  got  my 
answer  on  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  want  to  read  at  any  great  length ;  but 
this  is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the 
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whole  of  it ;  and  anything  that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of  per¬ 
fect  social  and  political  equality  with  the  negro  is  but  a 
specious  and  fantastic  arrangement  of  words,  by  which  a  man 
can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will  say 
here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right 
to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the 
white  and  the  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference 
between  the  two,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever 
forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor 
of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  position. 
I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, —  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas 
he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects, —  certainly  not  in  color, 
perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  endowment.  But  in  the 
right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which 
his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  more  of  these  little 
follies.  The  judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend 
Lincoln  being  a  “  grocery- keeper. ”  I  don’t  think  that  it 
would  be  a  great  sin  if  I  had  been  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lin¬ 
coln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter  in  a  little 
still-house  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow.  And  so  I  think  my 
friend,  the  judge,  is  equally  at  fault  when  he  charges  me  at  the 
time  when  I  was  in  Congress  of  having  opposed  our  soldiers 
who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  judge  did  not 
make  his  charge  very  distinctly ;  but  I  tell  you  what  he  can 
prove,  by  referring  to  the  record.  You  remember  I  was  an 
Old  Whig ;  and,  whenever  the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get 
me  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the 
President,  I  would  not  do  it.  But,  whenever  they  asked  for 
any  money  or  land-warrants  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
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during  all  that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas 
did.  You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  that  was 
consistent.  Such  is  the  truth ;  and  the  judge  has  the  right  to 
make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he,  by  a  general  charge, 
conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers 
who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  anything  else  to 
hinder  the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  alto¬ 
gether  mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to 
him. 

As  I  have  not  used  up  so  much  of  my  time  as  I  had  sup¬ 
posed,  I  will  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  one  or  two  of  these 
minor  topics  upon  which  the  judge  has  spoken.  He  has  read 
from  my  speech  in  Springfield  in  which  I  say  that  “  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.”  Does  the  judge  say  it 
can  stand?  I  don’t  know  whether  he  does  or  not.  The  judge 
does  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  me  just  now,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
can  stand.  If  he  does,  then  there  is  a  question  of  veracity, 
not  between  him  and  me,  but  between  the  judge  and  an 
authority  of  a  somewhat  higher  character. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  something  seriously.  I  know  that  the  judge 
may  readily  enough  agree  with  me  that  the  maxim  which  was 
put  forth  by  the  Saviour  is  true,  but  he  may  allege  that  I  mis¬ 
apply  it ;  and  the  judge  has  a  right  to  urge  that  in  my  applica¬ 
tion  I  do  misapply  it,  and  then  I  have  a  right  to  show  that  I 
do  not  misapply  it.  When  he  undertakes  to  say  that  because 
I  think  this  nation,  so  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  all  become  one  thing  or  all  the  other,  I  am  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  a  dead  uniformity  in  the  various  States 
in  all  their  institutions,  he  argues  erroneously.  The  great 
variety  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  States,  springing  from 
differences  in  the  soil,  differences  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  climate,  are  bonds  of  union.  They  do  not  make  “  a 
house  divided  against  itself,”  but  they  make  a  house  united. 
If  they  produce  in  one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  another  section,  and  this  other  section  can 
supply  the  wants  of  the  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord, 
but  bonds  of  union, —  true  bonds  of  union.  But  can  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  be  considered  as  among  these  varieties  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether, 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  this  institution  of  slavery  has 
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not  always  failed  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
been  an  apple  of  discord  and  an  element  of  division  in  the 
house.  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  so  long  as  the  moral 
constitution  of  men’s  minds  shall  continue  to  be  the  same, 
after  this  generation  and  assemblage  shall  sink  into  the  grave, 
and  another  race  shall  arise  with  the  same  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  development  we  have, —  whether,  if  that  institution  is 
standing  in  the  same  irritating  position  in  which  it  now  is,  it 
will  not  continue  an  element  of  division  ? 

If  so,  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Union  is  a  house  divided  against  itself;  and  when 
the  judge  reminds  me  that  I  have  often  said  to  him  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  has  existed  for  eighty  years  in  some 
States,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  some  others,  I  agree  to  the 
fact,  and  I  account  for  it  by  looking  at  the  position  in  which 
our  fathers  originally  placed  it, —  restricting  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  gone,  and  legislating  to  cut  off  its 
source  by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade,  thus  putting  the 
seal  of  legislation  against  its  spread.  The  public  mind  did 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
But  lately,  I  think, —  and  in  this  I  charge  nothing  on  the 
judge’s  motives, —  lately,  I  think  that  he,  and  those  acting 
with  him,  have  placed  that  institution  on  a  new  basis,  which 
looks  to  the  perpetuity  and  nationalization  of  slavery.  And, 
while  it  is  placed  upon  this  new  basis,  I  say,  and  I  have  said, 
that  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  peace  upon  the  question  until 
the  opponents  of  slavery  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South.  Now  I  believe,  if  we  could  arrest  the  spread,  and  place 
it  where  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  placed  it,  it 
would  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the  public 
mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years  past,  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  The  crisis  would  be  past,  and 
the  institution  might  be  let  alone  for  a  hundred  years  —  if  it 
should  live  so  long  —  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  yet  it  would 
be  going  out  of  existence  in  the  way  best  for  both  the  black 
and  the  white  races.  [A  voice :  “  Then  do  you  repudiate 

popular  sovereignty?”]  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  about  popular 
sovereignty!  What  is  popular  sovereignty?  Is  it  the  right  of 
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the  people  to  have  slavery  or  not  have  it,  as  they  see  fit,  in  the 
Territories  ?  I  will  state  —  and  I  have  an  able  man  to  watch 
me  —  my  understanding  is  that  popular  sovereignty,  as  now 
applied  to  the  question  of  slavery,  does  allow  the  people  of  a 
Territory  to  have  slavery  if  they  want  to,  but  does  not  allow 
them  not  to  have  it  if  they  do  not  want  it.  I  do  not  mean  that, 
if  this  vast  concourse  of  people  were  in  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  any  one  of  them  would  be  obliged  to  have  a 
slave  if  he  did  not  want  one  ;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  if  any  one  man  wants  slaves,  all 
the  rest  have  no  way  of  keeping  that  one  man  from  holding 
them. 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Springfield,  of  which  the  judge 
complains,  and  from  which  he  quotes,  I  really  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  the  things  which  he  ascribes  to  me  at  all.  I  had  no 
thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about 
a  war  between  the  free  and  slave  States.  I  had  no  thought 
in  the  world  that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  equality  of  the  black  and  white  races.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  doing  anything  or  favoring  anything 
to  reduce  to  a  dead  uniformity  all  the  local  institutions  of  the 
various  States.  But  I  must  say,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  if  he 
thinks  I  am  doing  something  which  leads  to  these  bad  results, 
it  is  none  the  better  that  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  just  as  fatal 
to  the  country,  if  I  have  any  influence  in  producing  it,  whether 
I  intend  it  or  not.  But  can  it  be  true  that  placing  this  insti¬ 
tution  upon  the  original  basis  —  the  basis  upon  which  our 
fathers  placed  it  —  can  have  any  tendency  to  set  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  at  war  with  one  another,  or  that  it  can 
have  any  tendency  to  make  the  people  of  Vermont  raise  sugar¬ 
cane  because  they  raise  it  in  Louisiana,  or  that  it  can  compel 
the  people  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine  logs  on  the  Grand  prairie, 
where  they  will  not  grow,  because  they  cut  pine  logs  in  Maine, 
where  they  do  grow?  The  judge  says  this  is  a  new  principle 
started  in  regard  to  this  question.  Does  the  judge  claim  that 
he  is  working  on  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  the  government  ? 
I  think  he  says  in  some  of  his  speeches  —  indeed,  I  have  one 
here  now  —  that  he  saw  evidence  of  a  policy  to  allow  slavery  to 
be  south  of  a  certain  line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  he  saw  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country 
to  stand  upon  that  policy,  and  therefore  he  set  about  studying 
the  subject  upon  original  principles,  and  upon  original  princi- 
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pies  he  got  up  the  Nebraska  bill!  I  am  fighting  it  upon 
these  “original  principles,” — fighting  it  in  the  Jeffersonian, 
Washingtonian,  and  Madisonian  fashion. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  you  to  attend  for  a  little  while  to 
one  or  two  other  things  in  that  Springfield  speech.  My  main 
object  was  to  show,  so  far  as  my  humble  ability  was  capable 
of  showing  to  the  people  of  this  country,  what  I  believed  was 
the  truth, —  that  there  was  a  tendency,  if  not  a  conspiracy, 
among  those  who  have  engineered  this  slavery  question  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  to  make  slavery  perpetual  and  universal 
in  this  nation.  Having  made  that  speech  principally  for  that 
object,  after  arranging  the  evidences  that  I  thought  tended  to 
prove  my  proposition,  I  concluded  with  this  bit  of  comment :  — 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  these  exact  adaptations  are  the  result 
of  pre-concert ;  but,  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different  portions 
of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  places,  and 
by  different  workmen, —  Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James,  for  instance, 

—  and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly 
make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fit¬ 
ting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few, — 
not  omitting  even  the  scaffolding, — or  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  yet  bring  such  piece  in, 

—  in  such  a  case  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen  and 
Franklin,  and  Roger  and  James,  all  understood  one  another  from  the 
beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  before  the 
first  blow  was  struck. 

When  my  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  came  to  Chicago  on  the 
9th  of  July,  this  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the  16th  of 
June,  he  made  an  harangue  there  in  which  he  took  hold  of  this 
speech  of  mine,  showing  that  he  had  carefully  read  it;  and, 
while  he  paid  no  attention  to  this  matter  at  all,  but  complimented 
me  as  being  a  “kind,  amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,”  not¬ 
withstanding  I  had  said  this,  he  goes  on  and  deduces,  or  draws 
out,  from  my  speech  this  tendency  of  mine  to  set  the  States  at 
war  with  one  another,  to  make  all  the  institutions  uniform,  and 
set  the  niggers  and  white  people  to  marry  together.  Then,  as 
the  judge  had  complimented  me  with  these  pleasant  titles  (I 
must  confess  to  my  weakness),  I  was  a  little  “taken”;  for  it 
came  trom  a  great  man.  I  was  not  very  much  accustomed  to 
flattery,  and  it  came  the  sweeter  to  me.  1  was  rather  like  the 
Hoosier  with  the  gingerbread,  when  he  said  he  reckoned  he 
loved  it  better  than  any  other  man,  and  got  less  of  it.  As  the 
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judge  had  so  flattered  me,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  that 
he  meant  to  deal  unfairly  with  me.  So  I  went  to  work  to  show 
him  that  he  misunderstood  the  whole  scope  of  my  speech,  and 
that  I  really  never  intended  to  set  the  people  at  war  with  one 
another.  As  an  illustration,  the  next  time  I  met  him,  which 
was  at  Springfield,  I  used  this  expression,  that  I  claimed  no 
right  under  the  Constitution,  nor  had  I  any  inclination,  to 
enter  into  the  slave  States  and  interfere  with  the  institutions  of 
slavery.  He  says  upon  that,  Lincoln  will  not  enter  into  the 
slave  States,  but  will  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  this  side, 
and  shoot  over  !  He  runs  on,  step  by  step,  in  the  horse-chestnut 
style  of  argument,  until  in  the  Springfield  speech  he  says,  “  Un¬ 
less  he  shall  be  successful  in  firing  his  batteries  until  he  shall 
have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  States,  the  Union  shall  be 
dissolved.”  Now  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  way  to  treat 
“a  kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman.”  I  know,  if  I  had 
asked  the  judge  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  I  had 
said  that,  if  I  didn’t  succeed  in  firing  into  the  slave  States 
until  slavery  should  be  extinguished,  the  Union  should  be 
dissolved,  he  could  not  have  shown  it.  I  understand  what 
he  would  do.  He  would  say,  “  I  don’t  mean  to  quote  from 
you,  but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say.”  But  I  have  the 
right  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask  now,  Did  you  not  put  it  in  such 
a  form  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener  would  take  it  as  an 
expression  from  me? 

In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  on  the  night  of -the  17th,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  attend  to  my  business  a  little  ;  and  I 
recalled  his  attention  as  well  as  I  could  to  this  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  tox nationalize  slavery.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  acknowledged  in  my  hearing  twice  that  he 
had  carefully  read  the  speech ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
lawyers,  as  he  had  twice  read  the  speech,  and  still  had  put  in 
no  plea  or  answer,  I  took  a  default  on  him.  I  insisted  that 
I  had  a  right  then  to  renew  that  charge  of  conspiracy.  Ten 
days  afterward  I  met  the  judge  at  Clinton, —  that  is  to  say, 
I  was  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  the  discussion, —  and  heard 
him  make  a  speech.  Then  he  comes  in  with  his  plea  to  this 
charge,  for  the  first  time  ;  and  his  plea  when  put  in,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect  it,  amounted  to  this  :  that  he  never  had  any 
talk  with  Judge  Taney  or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  before  it  was  made ; 
I  (Lincoln)  ought  to  know  that  the  man  who  makes  a  charge 
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without  knowing  it  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who 
knowingly  tells  a  falsehood ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  would  pro¬ 
nounce  the  whole  thing  a  falsehood ;  but  he  would  make  no 
personal  application  of  the  charge  of  falsehood,  not  because 
of  any  regard  for  the  “kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman, ” 
but  because  of  his  own  personal  self-respect !  I  have  under¬ 
stood  since  then  (but  [turning  to  Judge  Douglas]  will  not  hold 
the  judge  to  it  if  he  is  not  willing)  that  he  has  broken  through 
the  “self-respect,”  and  has  got  to  saying  the  thing  out.  The 
judge  nods  to  me  that  it  is  so.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
can  keep  as  good-humored  as  I  do,  when  the  judge  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  he  has  been  trying  to  make  a  question  of  veracity 
with  me.  I  know  the  judge  is  a  great  man,  while  I  am  only 
a  small  man  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  got  him.  I  demur  to  that 
plea.  I  waive  all  objections  that  it  was  not  filed  till  after 
default  was  taken,  and  demur  to  it  upon  the  merits.  What  if 
Judge  Douglas  never  did  talk  with  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
the  President  before  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  made  :  does 
it  follow  that  he  could  not  have  had  as  perfect  an  understand¬ 
ing  without  talking  as  with  it  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand 
upon  my  legal  advantage.  I  am  disposed  to  take  his  denial  as 
being  like  an  answer  in  chancery,  that  he  neither  had  any 
knowledge,  information,  nor  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  conspiracy.  I  am  disposed  to  take  his  answer  as  being  as 
broad  as  though  he  had  put  it  in  these  words.  And  now, 
I  ask,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  have  not  I  a  right  to  prove  it 
on  him,  and  to  offer  the  evidence  of  more  than  two  witnesses, 
by  whom  to  prove  it ;  and,  if  the  evidence  proves  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy,  does  his  broad  answer,  denying  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  information,  or  belief,  disturb  the  fact  ?  It  can  only 
show  that  he  was  used  by  conspirators,  and  was  not  a  leader 
of  them. 

Now  in  regard  to  his  reminding  me  of  the  moral  rule  that 
persons  who  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true  falsify  as 
much  as  those  who  knowingly  tell  falsehoods.  I  remember 
the  rule,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  what  l  have  read 
to  you  I  do  not  say  that  I  know  such  a  conspiracy  to  exist. 
To  that  I  reply,  I  believe  it.  If  the  judge  says  that  I  do  not 
believe  it,  then  he  says  what  he  does  not  know,  and  falls 
within  his  own  rule  that  he  who  asserts  a  thing  which  he  does 
not  know  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  knowingly 
tells  a  falsehood.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little 
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discussion  on  that  branch  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  which 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  which  I  expressed  as  my 
belief.  If,  in  arraying  that  evidence,  I  had  stated  anything 
which  was  false  or  erroneous,  it  needed  but  that  Judge  Douglas 
should  point  it  out,  and  I  would  have  taken  it  back  with  all  the 
kindness  in  the  world.  I  do  not  deal  in  that  wav.  If  I  have 
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brought  forward  anything  not  a  fact,  if  he  will  point  it  out,  it 
will  not  even  ruffle  me  to  take  it  back.  But,  if  he  will  not  point 
out  anything  erroneous  in  the  evidence,  is  it  not  rather  for  him 
to  show  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  reasoned 
falsely  than  to  call  the  “kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman” 
a  liar?  If  I  have  reasoned  to  a  false  conclusion,  it  is  the 
vocation  of  an  able  debater  to  show  by  argument  that  I  have 
wandered  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  I  want  to  ask  your 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  Nebraska  bill  which  Judge 
Douglas  has  quoted:  “it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor 
to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  Thereupon  Judge  Douglas  and  others  began  to  argue 
in  favor  of  “popular  sovereignty,” — the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  slaves  if  they  wanted  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  if  they 
did  not  want  them.  “  But,”  said,  in  substance,  a  senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Chase,  I  believe),  “  we  more  than  suspect  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  allow  the  people  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  wish 
to  ;  and,  if  you  do  mean  it,  accept  an  amendment  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  expressly  authorizing  the  people  to  exclude  slavery.”  I 
believe  I  have  the  amendment  here  before  me,  which  was 
offered,  and  under  which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through 
their  proper  representatives,  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  prohibit  the 
existence  of  slavery  therein.  And  now  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to 
be  taken  back  if  there  is  any  mistake  about  it,  that  Judge 
Douglas  and  those  acting  with  him  voted  that  amendment 
down.  I  now  think  that  those  men  who  voted  it  down  had  a 
real  reason  for  doing  so.  They  know  what  that  reason  was. 
It  looks  to  us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred  Scott  decision  pro¬ 
nounced,  holding  that,  “  under  the  Constitution,”  the  people 
cannot  exclude  slavery, —  I  say  it  looks  to  outsiders,  poor, 
simple,  “  amiable,  intelligent  gentlemen,”  as  though  the  niche 
was  left  as  a  place  to  put  that  Dred  Scott  decision  in, —  a  niche 
which  would  have  been  spoiled  by  adopting  the  amendment. 
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And  now  I  say  again,  if  this  was  not  the  reason,  it  will  avail 
the  judge  much  more  to  calmly  and  good-humoredly  point  out 
to  these  people  what  that  other  reason  was  for  voting  the 
amendment  down  than  swelling  himself  up  to  vociferate  that 
he  may  be  provoked  to  call  somebody  a  liar. 

Again,  there  is  in  that  same  quotation  from  the  Nebraska 
bill  this  clause  :  “  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
bill  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State.”  I 
have  always  been  puzzled  to  know  what  business  the  word 
“State”  had  in  that  connection.  Judge  Douglas  knows.  He 
put  it  there.  He  knows  what  he  put  it  there  for.  We  out¬ 
siders  cannot  say  what  he  put  it  there  for.  The  law  they  were 
passing  was  not  about  States,  and  was  not  making  provision 
for  States.  What  was  it  placed  there  for  ?  After  seeing,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  holds  that  the  people  cannot  ex¬ 
clude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  if  another  Dred  Scott  decision 
shall  come,  holding  that  they  cannot  exclude  it  from  a  State, 
we  shall  discover  that,  when  the  word  was  originally  put  there, 
it  was  in  view  of  something  which  was  to  come  in  due  time, 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  other  half  of  something.  I  now 
say  again,  if  there  is  any  different  reason  for  putting  it  there, 
Judge  Douglas,  in  a  good-humored  way,  without  calling  any¬ 
body  a  liar,  can  tell  what  the  reason  was. 

When  the  judge  spoke  at  Clinton,  he  came  very  near  making 
a  charge  of  falsehood  against  me.  He  used,  as  I  found  it 
printed  in  a  newspaper,  which,  I  remember,  was  very  nearly 
like  the  real  speech,  the  following  language  :  — 

I  did  not  answer  the  charge  [of  conspiracy]  before  for  the  reason  that  I 
did  not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  America  with  a  heart  so  corrupt  as  to 
believe  such  a  charge  could  be  true.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  suppose  he  is  serious  in  making  the  charge. 

I  confess  this  is  rath  r  a  curious  view,  that  out  of  respect 
for  me  he  should  consider  I  was  making  what  deemed  rather 
a  grave  charge  in  fun.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  rather 
strangely.  But  I  let  it  pass.  As  the  judge  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  America  whose  heart 
was  so  “  corrupt  ”  as  to  make  such  a  charge,  and  as  he  places 
me  among  the  “men  in  America”  who  have  hearts  base 
enough  to  make  such  a  charge,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  if 
I  hunt  out  another  charge  very  like  this ;  and,  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  in  hunting  I  should  find  that  other,  and  it  should  turn 


out  to  be  Judge  Douglas  himself  who  made  it,  I  hope  he  will 
reconsider  this  question  of  the  deep  corruption  of  heart  he 
has  thought  fit  to  ascribe  to  me.  In  Judge  Douglas’s  speech 
of  March  22,  1858,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  says:  — 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  topic  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  I 
seldom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers  or  notice  the  articles  which  they 
publish  in  regard  to  myself  ;  but  the  course  of  the  Washington  Union 
has  been  so  extraordinary  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  that  I  think  it 
well  enough  to  make  some  allusion  to  it.  It  has  read  me  out  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  every  other  day,  at  least  for  two  or  three  months,  and  keeps 
reading  me  out,  and,  as  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  still  continues  to  read  me 
out,  using  such  terms  as  “  traitor,”  “  renegade,”  “  deserter,”  and  other  kind 
and  polite  epithets  of  that  nature.  Sir,  I  have  no  vindication  to  make  of 
my  Democracy  against  the  Washington  Union,  or  any  other  newspaper. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  my  history  and  actions  for  the  last  twenty  years  to 
speak  for  themselves  as  to  my  political  principles  and  my  fidelity  to  political 
obligations.  The  Washington  Union  has  a  personal  grievance.  When 
the  editor  was  nominated  for  public  printer,  I  declined  to  vote  for  him,  and 
stated  that  at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Since  I 
declined  to  give  that  vote,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  con¬ 
stant  attacks,  have  been  repeated  almost  daily  on  me.  Will  my  friend  from 
Michigan  read  the  article  to  which  I  allude  ? 

This  is  a  part  of  the  speech.  You  must  excuse  me  from  read¬ 
ing  the  entire  article  of  the  Washington  Union ,  as  Mr. 
Stuart  read  it  for  Mr.  Douglas.  The  judge  goes  on  and  sums 
up,  as  I  think,  correctly  :  — 

Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propositions  advanced  boldly 
by  the  Washington  Union  editorially,  and  apparently  authoritatively;  and 
any  man  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  a 
Free-soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  propositions  are,  first,  that  the  primary  object 
of  all  government  at  its  original  institution  is  the  protection  of  person  and 
property;  second,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  that,  therefore,  thirdly,  all  State 
laws,  whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the  citizens  of  one  State 
from  settling  in  another  with  their  slave  property,  and  especially  declaring 
it  forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  intention  of  the  government 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  fourth,  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Northern  States  was  a  gross  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
property,  inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Remember  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  Union  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  the  first  article  giving  the  adhesion 
of  the  Union  to  the  Lecompton  constitution.  It  was  in  these  words:  — 

“  Kansas  and  her  Constitution.  The  vexed  question  is  settled. 
The  problem  is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  is  passed.  All  serious 
trouble  to  Kansas  affairs  is  over  and  gone.” 
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And  a  column  nearly  of  the  same  sort.  Then,  when  you  come  to  look 
into  the  Lecompton  constitution,  you  find  the  same  doctrine  incorporated 
in  it  which  was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  Union.  What  is  it  ? 

“  Article  7,  Section  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
any  constitutional  sanction  ;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  any  property  whatever.” 

Then  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  that  the  constitution  may  be  amended 
after  1864  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

“  But  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  they 
are  identical  in  spirit  with  the  authoritative  article  in  the  Washington 
Union  of  the  day  previous  to  its  indorsement  of  this  constitution. 

I  pass  over  some  portions  of  the  speech,  and  I  hope  that 
any  one  who  feels  interested  in  this  matter  will  read  the  entire 
section  of  the  speech,  and  see  whether  I  do  the  judge  an  in¬ 
justice.  He  proceeds  :  — 

When  I  sawT  that  article  in  the  Union  of  the  17th  of  November,  followed 
by  the  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of  November, 
and  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a  State  has 
no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  fatal 
blow  being  struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  stop  the  quotation  there,  again  requesting  that  it  may  all 
be  read.  I  have  read  all  of  the  portion  I  desire  to  comment 
upon.  What  is  this  charge  that  the  judge  thinks  I  must  have 
a  very  corrupt  heart  to  make  ?  It  was  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  certain  high  functionaries  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
people  of  one  State  to  prohibit  the  people  of  any  other  State 
from  entering  it  with  their  “property,”  so  called,  and  making 
it  a  slave  State.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  charge  implying 
a  design  to  make  the  institution  of  slavery  national.  And  now 
I  ask  your  attention  to  what  Judge  Douglas  has  himself  done 
here.  I  know  that  he  made  that  part  of  the  speech  as 
a  reason  why  he  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  certain  man  for 
public  printer ;  but,  when  we  get  at  it,  the  charge  itself  is  the 
very  one  I  made  against  him,-  that  he  thinks  I  am  so  corrupt 
for  uttering.  Now  whom  does  he  make  that  charge  against? 
Does  he  make  it  against  that  newspaper  editor  merely  ?  No: 
he  says  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  Lecompton  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  framers  of  that  constitution  are  brought  in 
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with  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  that  “fatal  blow  being 
struck.”  He  did  not  call  it  a  “conspiracy.”  In  his  language 
it  is  a  “fatal  blow  being  struck.”  And,  if  the  words  carry  the 
meaning  better  when  changed  from  a  “  conspiracy  ”  into  a 
“fatal  blow  being  struck,”  I  will  change  my  expression,  and 
call  it  “fatal  blow  being  struck.”  We  see  the  charge  made 
not  merely  against  the  editor  of  the  Union ,  but  all  the  framers 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
article  was  an  authoritative  article.  By  whose  authority  ?  Is 
there  any  question  but  that  he  means  it  was  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, —  the  administration?  Is 
there  any  sort  of  question  but  that  he  means  to  make  that 
charge  ?  Then  there  are  the  editors  of  the  Union ,  the  framers 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  cabinet,  and  all  the  supporters  of  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  who  are  all 
involved  in  this  “fatal  blow  being  struck.”  I  commend  to 
Judge  Douglas’s  consideration  the  question  of  how  corrupt  a 
man’s  heart  must  be  to  make  such  a  charge  ! 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  in 
the  little  time  I  have  left,  to  which  to  call  your  attention ;  and, 
as  I  shall  come  to  a  close  at  xthe  end  of  that  branch,  it  is 
probable  that  I  shall  not  occupy  quite  all  the  time  allotted  to 
me.  Although  on  these  questions  I  would  like  to  talk  twice 
as  long  as  I  have,  I  could  not  enter  upon  another  head  and 
discuss  it  properly  without  running  over  my  time.  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  people  here  assembled  and  elsewhere  to  the 
course  that  Judge  Douglas  is  pursuing  every  day  as  bearing 
upon  this  question  of  making  slavery  national.  Not  going 
back  to  the  records,  but  taking  the  speeches  he  makes,  the 
speeches  he  made  yesterday  and  day  before,  and  makes 
constantly  all  over  the  country, —  I  ask  your  attention  to  them. 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  necessary  to  make  the  institution 
national  ?  Not  war.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  will  shoulder  their  muskets,  and,  with  a  young 
nigger  stuck  on  every  bayonet,  march  into  Illinois  and  force 
them  upon  us.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  going  over  there 
and  making  war  upon  them.  Then  what  is  necessary  for  the 
nationalization  of  slavery  ?  It  is  simply  the  next  Dred  Scott 
decision.  It  is  merely  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that 
no  State  under  the  Constitution  can  exclude  it,  just  as  they 
have  already  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  neither  Con- 
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gress  nor  the  Territorial  legislature  can  do  it.  When  that  is 
decided  and  acquiesced  in,  the  whole  thing  is  done.  This 
being  true,  and  this  being  the  way,  as  I  think,  that  slavery  is 
to  be  made  national,  let  us  consider  what  Judge  Douglas  is 
doing  every  day  to  that  end.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  see 
what  influence  he  is  exerting  on  public  sentiment.  In  this 
and  like  communities,  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail :  without  it,  nothing  can 
succeed.  Consequently,  he  who  moulds  public  sentiment  goes 
deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  ( 
He  makes  statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be 
executed.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  also  the  additional 
fact  that  Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  vast  influence,  so  great 
that  it  is  enough  for  many  men  to  profess  to  believe  anything 
when  they  once  find  out  that  Judge  Douglas  professes  to 
believe  it.  Consider  also  the  attitude  he  occupies  at  the  head 
of  a  large  party, —  a  party,  which  he  claims  has  a  majority  of 
all  the  voters  in  the  country. 

This  man  sticks  to  a  decision  which  forbids  the  people  of  a 
Territory  to  exclude  slavery,  and  he  does  so  not  because  he  I 
says  it  is  right  in  itself,—  he  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  that, 
—  but  because  it  has  been  decided  by  the  court;  and,  being 
decided  by  the  court,  he  is,  and  you  are,  bound  to  take  it  in 
your  political  action  as  law, —  not  that  he  judges  at  all  of  its 
merits,  but  because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  ‘‘  I  hus 
saith  the  Lord.”  He  places  it  on  that  ground  alone,  and  you  ( 
will  bear  in  mind  that  thus  committing  himself  unreservedly  to 
this  decision  commits  him  to  the  next  one  just  as  firmly  as  to 
this.  He  did  not  commit  himself  on  account  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  decision,  but  it  is  a  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  1  he 
next  decision,  as  much  as  this,  will  be  a  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.”  There  is  nothing  that  can  divert  or  turn  him  away 
from  this  decision.  It  is  nothing  that  I  point  out  to  him  that  \ 
his  great  prototype,  General  Jackson,  did  not  believe  in  the 
binding  force  of  decisions.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  Jefferson 
did  not  so  believe.  I  have  said  that  I  have  often  heard  him 
approve  of  Jackson’s  course  in  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  . 
Supreme  Court  pronouncing  a  national  bank  constitutional. 
He  says  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of 
my  recollection.  I  say  he  ought  to  know  better  than  I ;  but  I 
will  make  no  question  about  this  thing,  though  it  still  seems 
to  me  that  I  heard  him  say  it  twenty  times.  I  will  tell  him, 
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though,  that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on  the  Cincinnati  plat¬ 
form,  which  affirms  that  Congress  cannot  charter  a  national 
bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  decision  that  Congress 
can  charter  a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another  piece  of 
history  on  the  question  of  respect  for  judicial  decisions,  and  it 
is  a  piece  of  Illinois  history,  belonging  to  a  time  when  a  large 
party  to  which  Judge  Douglas  belonged  were  displeased  with  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  because  they  had 
decided  that  a  governor  could  not  remove  a  secretary  of  state. 
You  will  find  the  whole  story  in  Ford’s  History  of  Illinois,  and 
I  know  that  Judge  Douglas  will  not  deny  that  he  was  then  in 
favor  of  overslaughing  that  decision  by  the  mode  of  adding  five 
new  judges,  so  as  to  vote  down  the  four  old  ones.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  ended  in  the  judge’s  sitting  down  on  the  very  bench 
as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  break  down  the  four  old  ones. 
It  was  in  this  way  precisely  that  he  got  his  title  of  judge. 
Now,  when  the  judge  tells  me  that  men  appointed  conditionally 
to  sit  as  members  of  a  court  will  have  to  be  catechised  before¬ 
hand  upon  some  subject,  I  say,  “You  know,  judge:  you  have 
tried  it.”  When  he  says  a  court  of  this  kind  will  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  men,  will  be  prostituted  and  disgraced  by  such  a 
proceeding,  I  say,  “You  know  best,  judge:  you  have  been 
through  the  mill.” 

But  I  cannot  shake  Judge  Douglas’s  teeth  loose  from  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  (I  mean  no 
disrespect)  that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his  teeth 
fixed, — you  may  cut  off  a  leg  or  you  may  tear  away  an  arm, 
still  he  will  not  relax  his  hold.  And  so  I  may  point  out  to 
the  judge,  and  say  that  he  is  bespattered  all  over,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  political  life  to  the  present  time,  with  attacks 
upon  judicial  decisions, —  I  may  cut  off  limb  after  limb  of  his 
public  record,  and  strive  to  wrench  from  him  a  single  dictum 
of  the  court,  yet  I  cannot  divert  him  from  it.  He  hangs  to  the 
last  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  These  things  show  there  is 
a  purpose  strong  as  death  and  eternity  for  which  he  adheres 
to  this  decision,  and  for  which  he  will  adhere  to  all  other  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  same  court.  [A  Hibernian:  “Give  us  something 
besides  Drid  Scott.”]  Yes;  no  doubt  you  want  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  that- don’t  hurt.  Now,  having  spoken  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  one  more  word,  and  I  am  done.  Henry  Clay,  my 
beau-ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my 
humble  life, —  Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
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repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation  that 
they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our 
independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual 
joyous  return  ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us  ; 
they  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  there  the 
love  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  they  per¬ 
petuate  slavery  in  this  country!  To  my  thinking,  Judge 
Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very 
thing  in  this  community  when  he  says  that  the  negro  has 
nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Henry  Clay 
plainly  understood  the  contrary.  Judge  Douglas  is  going  back 
to  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return. 
When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  estab¬ 
lish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he 
says  he  “  cares  not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up,’' 
—  that  it  is  a  sacred  right  of  self-government, —  he  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  penetrating  the  human  soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  American  people.  And 
now  I  will  only  say  that  when,  by  all  these  means  and  appli¬ 
ances,  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sentiment 
to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views, —  when  these  vast 
assemblages  shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments, —  when  they 
shall  come  to  repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and 
to  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions, —  then  it 
needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second  Dred  Scott  decision, 
which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States, —  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 
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Lincoln’s  Farewell  Address  at  Springfield,  III.,  as 

HE  WAS  LEAVING  FOR  WASHINGTON, 

February  ii,  1861. 

My  Friends, —  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the 
kindness  of  this  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is 
buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let 
us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  June  17,  1858,  and 
accepted  the  nomination  in  a  remarkable  speech  before  the  convention, 
sharply  defining  the  national  issues  of  the  time.  Senator  Douglas,  then  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  reviewed  this  speech  in  an  address  at  Chicago, 
July  9,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  present;  and  the  next  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
a  speech  in  reply.  After  various  other  speeches  by  both  candidates  a 
series  of  seven  joint  debates  was  arranged,  which  took  place  at  Ottawa, 
Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton,  Ill.,  the 
first  on  August  21,  the  last  on  October  15,  1858.  The  first  speaker  in 
each  debate  occupied  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half  was  given  for  the  reply, 
and  then  the  first  speaker  had  a  half-hour  to  close  the  debate.  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las’s  closing  word  at  Ottawa  is  not  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  as  it  related 
to  personalities  and  not  to  the  general  political  issues.  A  complete  report 
of  all  of  the  debates  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Lincoln’s  Works,  edited 
by  Nicolay  and  Hay.  In  the  same  volume  will  be  found  Lincoln’s  great 
speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  February  27,  i860,  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  save  the  debates  with  Douglas  to  bring  him 
prominently  before  the  country  at  large,  and  insure  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  later  in  the  same  year. 

Nicolay  and  Hay’s  “  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  History,”  in  ten  volumes,  is 
more  than  a  biography  of  Lincoln  :  it  is  a  comprehensive  history  as  well  of 
the  anti-slavery  struggle  and  the  civil  war.  There  are  many  briefer  lives 
of  Lincoln, —  by  Arnold,  Holland,  Morse,  Raymond,  and  others.  The  Life 
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by  Herndon  has  special  interest  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  Lincoln’s  law 
partner  and  intimate  friend  for  many  years.  The  essay  on  Lincoln  by 
Carl  Schurz  is  a  magnificent  critical  estimate.  “  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln 
by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time,”  edited  by  Rice,  is  a  book  of  great 
value.  The  Life  of  Lincoln  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  is  an  admirable 
work  for  young  people.  Lincoln’s  two  Inaugural  Addresses  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  are  published  in  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  11. 
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Washington’s  Letters  to  the  President  of  Congress. 


Washington’s 
Capture  of 


Boston. 


' 


Cambridge,  18  February,  1776. 

The  late  freezing  weather  having  formed  some  pretty  strong 
ice  from  Dorchester  Point  to  Boston  Neck,  and  from  Roxbury 
to  the  Common,  thereby  affording  a  more  expanded  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  less  dangerous  approach  to  the  town,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  notwithstanding  the  militia  were  not  all  come 
in,  and  we  had  little  or  no  powder  to  begin  our  operation  by 
a  regular  cannonade  and  bombardment,  that  a  bold  and  reso¬ 
lute  assault  upon  the  troops  in  Boston,  with  such  men  as  we 
had  (for  it  could  not  take  many  men  to  guard  our  own  lines, 
at  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  attacked  in  all  quarters),  might 
be  crowned  with  success ;  and  therefore,  seeing  no  certain 
prospect  of  a  supply  of  powder  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  certain 
dissolution  of  the  ice  on  the  other,  I  called  the  general  officers 
together  for  their  opinion,  (agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  the  2 2d  of  December). 

The  result  will  appear  in  the  enclosed  council  of  war  ;  *  and, 
being  almost  unanimous,  I  must  suppose  it  to  be  right ;  al- 


*  The  return  of  February  10th  showed  a  force  of  8,797  men  fit  for  duty,  besides  officers 
and  1,405  men  on  command  who  might  be  ordered  to  join  their  respective  regiments  imme¬ 
diately.  The  militia  from  the  New  England  governments,  arrived  or  about  to  arrive  in 
camp,  would,  if  the  regiments  were  complete,  number  7,280,  officers  included.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Boston  indicated  an  active  force  of  only  5,000.  A  stroke  at  this  time  might  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  but,  from  the  lack  of  powder,  the  main  reliance  must  be  had  in  the  small 
arms,  and  not  in  cannon  and  mortars.  The  closing  of  the  ice  afforded  a  path  for  an  assault, 
and  it  should  be  made  before  the  expected  reinforcements  were  arrived.  These  considerations 
were  laid  before  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  16th,  but  were  not  deemed  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  an  assault,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  not  force  enough  for  such  an  attempt,  that 
the  army  was  deficient  in  arms  and  powder,  and  that  the  impression  of  the  field-officers  gen¬ 
erally  was  unfavorable  to  such  a  measure.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  that  a  cannonade  and 
bombardment  would  be  advisable  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  proper  supply  of  powder,  and 
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though,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  attempt¬ 
ing  something  aga-inst  the  ministerial  troops  before  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  should  arrive,  and  while  we  were  favored  with  the  ice,  I 
was  not  only  ready,  but  willing,  and  desirous  of  making  the 
assault,  under  a  firm  hope,  if  the  men  would  have  stood  by  me, 
of  a  favorable  issue,  notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  advantage  of 
ground,  artillery,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation  may  have  given 
different  ideas  to  me,  from  those  which  influenced  the  gentle¬ 
men  whom  I  consulted,  and  might  have  inclined  me  to  put 
more  to  the  hazard,  than  was  consistent  with  prudence.  If  it 
had,  I  am  not  sensible  of  it,  as  I  endeavored  to  give  it  all  the 
consideration,  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  required. 
True  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  it,  that  I  have 
many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situation  ;  for, 
to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent  fixed  with  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation  of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained 
in  every  military  operation,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means, 
used  to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceals  it  also 
from  our  friends,  and  adds  to  their  wonder. 

I  do  not  utter  this  by  way  of  complaint.  I  am  sensible  that 
all  that  the  Congress  could  do,  they  have  done ;  and  I  should 
feel  most  powerfully  the  weight  of  conscious  ingratitude,  were 
I  not  to  acknowledge  this.  But  as  we  have  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  powder  by  Captain  Mason,  I  would  beg  to  have  it 
sent  on  in  the  most  expeditious  manner ;  otherwise  we  shall 
not  only  lose  all  chance  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
season,  but  of  the  militia,  who  are  brought  in  at  a  most  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  upon  a  presumption  that  we  should,  long  ere 
this,  have  been  amply  supplied  with  powder,  under  the  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  with  the  committee  of  Congress. 

The  militia  contrary  to  an  express  requisition  are  come  and 
coming  in  without  ammunition.  To  supply  them  alone  with  24 


that  in  the  mean  time  preparations  ought  to  be  made  for  taking  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  of  Noddle’s  Island  also,  if  it  could  be  effected.  On  the  26th,  writing  to 
Joseph  Reed,  he  said  :  “  I  proposed  it  [an  assault]  in  council;  but  behold,  though  we  had 
been  waiting  all  the  year  for  this  favorable  event,  the  enterprise  was  thought  too  dangerous. 
Perhaps  it  was  ;  perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation  led  me  to  undertake  more  than 
could  be  warranted  by  prudence.  I  did  Dot  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  yet  that  the  enterprise, 
if  it  had  been  undertaken  with  resolution,  must  have  succeeded  ;  without  it,  any  would  fail ; 
but  it  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  am  preparing  to  take  post  on  Dorchester,  to  try  if  the  enemy 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  come  out  to  us.  Ten  regiments  of  militia,  you  must  know,  had  come  to 
strengthen  my  hands  for  offensive  measures;  but  what  I  have  here  said  respecting  the  deter¬ 
minations  in  council,  and  the  possessing  of  Dorchester  Point,  is  spoken  under  the  rose.” 
Ford. 
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rounds,  which  is  less  by  fths  than  the  regulars  are  served  with 
will  take  between  fifty  and  60  barrels  of  powder,  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  other  troops  to  the  like  quantity  will  take  near  as 
much  more  than  about  60  barrels,  besides  a  few  rounds  of 
cannon  cartridges  ready  filled  for  use.  This,  Sir,  Congress 
may  be  assured  is  a  true  state  of  powder,  and  will,  I  hope, 
bear  some  testimony  of  my  incapacity  for  action  in  such  a  way 
as  may  do  any  essential  service. 

February  21  st.  When  I  began  this  letter  I  proposed  to  have 
sent  it  by  express,  but  recollecting  that  all  my  late  letters  have 
been  as  expressive  of  my  want  of  powder  and  arms,  as  I  could 
paint  them,  and  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  to  set  off  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  run  the  Continent  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  an  express  merely  to  repeat  what  I  had  so  often  done 
before  when  I  am  certain  that  Congress  knowing  our  necessi¬ 
ties  will  delay  no  time  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  in  supply¬ 
ing  them.  My  duty  is  offered  to  Congress,  and  with  great  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  &c. 

P.  S.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  small  parcel  of  powder 
in  Connecticut  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  3000  weight  of  it, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  60  barrels  before  mentioned. 


gIR  Cambridge,  26  February,  1776. 

I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  18th  and  21st 
Instt.  by  Mr.  Hooper,  since  which  nothing  material  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

We  are  making  every  necessary  preparation  for  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  Dorchester  Heights  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view 
of  drawing  the  enemy  out. —  How  far  our  expectations  may  be 
answered,  time  can  only  determine :  But  I  should  think,  if  any 
thing  will  induce  them  to  hazard  an  engagement,  It  will  be  our 
attempting  to  fortifie  these  heights  ;  as  on  that  event’s  taking 
place,  we  shall  be  able  to  command  a  great  part  of  the  town, 
and  almost  the  whole  harbor,  and  to  make  them  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  otherwise,  provided  we  can  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  what  we  greatly  want. 

Within  three  or  four  days,  I  have  received  sundry  accounts 
from  Boston  of  such  movements  there,  such  as  taking  the 
mortars  from  Bunker  Hill,  the  putting  them  with  several  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance  on  board  of  ships,  with  a  quantity  of  bed¬ 
ding,  the  ships  all  taking  in  water,  the  baking  of  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  biscuit,  &c.,  as  to  indicate  an  embarkation  of  the  troops 
from  thence.  A  Mr.  Ides  who  came  out  yesterday  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally  believe  that  they  are 
about  to  remove  either  to  New  York  or  Virginia,  and  that 
every  vessel  in  the  harbor  on  Tuesday  last  was  taken  up  for 
Government’s  service  and  two  months’  pay  advanced  them. 
Whether  they  really  intend  to  embark  or  whether  the  whole  is 
a  feint  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  However,  I  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  send  an  express  to  Genl.  Lee  to  inform  him  of 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  taken  by  surprize  if  their  desti¬ 
nation  should  be  against  New  York,  and  continued  him  on  to 
you.  If  they  do  embark,  I  think  the  possessing  themselves  of 
that  place  and  the  North  River  is  the  object  they  have  in  view 
thereby  securing  the  communication  with  Canada  and  render¬ 
ing  the  intercourse  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  United 
Colonies  exceedingly  precarious  and  difficult.  To  prevent 
them  from  effecting  their  plan  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  and  will  require  a  large  and  respectable  army  and  the 
most  vigilant  and  judicious  exertions. 

Since  I  wrote  by  Mr.  Hooper  some  small  parcels  of  powder 
have  arrived  from  Connecticut,  which  will  give  us  a  little 
assistance.- 

On  Thursday  night,  a  party  of  our  men  at  Roxbury  made 
the  Enemy’s  out  Sentries,  consisting  of  a  Corporal  and  two 
privates  prisoners,  without  firing  a  gun  or  giving  the  least 
alarm. 

I  shall  be  as  attentive  to  the  enemy’s  motions  as  I  can,  and 
obtain  all  the  intelligence  in  my  power,  and  if  I  find  ’em  em¬ 
bark,  shall  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  detach  a  part  of 
the  light  Troops  to  New  York  and  repair  thither  myself  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  require  it.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  to  do  when  the  matter  happens ;  at  present  I  can  only 
say  that  I  will  do  every  thing  that  shall,  appear  proper  and 
necessary. 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  Inst  by  Coll  Bull  came  to  hand  yes¬ 
terday  evening,  and  shall  agreeable  to  your  recommendation 
pay  proper  notice  to  him.  The  supply  of  cash  came  very  sea¬ 
sonably  as  our  Treasury  was  just  exhausted  and  nothing  can 
be  done  here  without  it. 

P.  S.  This  letter  was  intended  to  have  been  sent  by  Ex¬ 
press  but  meeting  with  a  private  conveyance  the  Express  was 
countermanded. 
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Cambridge,  7  March,  1776. 

Sir, 

On  the  26th  ultimo  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  and 
then  mentioned  that  we  were  making  preparations  for  taking 
possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.  I  now  beg  leave  to  inform 
you,  that  a  council  of  general  officers  having  determined  a  pre¬ 
vious  bombardment  and  cannonade  expedient  and  proper,  in 
order  to  harass  the  enemy  and  divert  their  attention  from  that 
quarter,  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  nights  last,  we  car¬ 
ried  them  on  from  our  posts  at  Cobble  Hill,  Lechmere’s  Point, 
and  Lamb’s  Dam.  Whether  they  did  the  enemy  any  consider¬ 
able  and  what  injury,  I  have  not  yet  heard,  but  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  acquaint  you,  that  they  greatly  facilitated  our  schemes, 
and  would  have  been  attended  with  success  equal  to  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unlucky  bursting 
of  two  thirteen  and  three  ten  inch  mortars,  among  which  was 
the  brass  one  taken  in  the  ordnance  brig.  To  what  cause  to 
attribute  this  misfortune,  I  know  not;  whether  to  any  defect  in 
them,  or  to  the  inexperience  of  the  bombardiers. 

But  to  return  ;  on  Monday  evening,  as  soon  as  our  firing 
commenced,  a  considerable  detachment  of  our  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
took  possession  of  the  two  hills,  without  the  least  interruption 
or  annoyance  from  the  enemy ;  and  by  their  great  activity  and 
industry,  before  the  morning,  advanced  the  works  so  far  as  to 
be  secure  against  their  shot.  They  are  now  going  on  with  such 
expedition,  that  in  a  little  time  I  hope  they  will  be  complete, 
and  enable  our  troops  stationed  there  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
obstinate  stand.  During  the  whole  cannonade,  which  was  in¬ 
cessant  the  two  last  nights,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  lose 
but  two  men  ;  one,  a  lieutenant,  by  a  cannon-ball  taking  off  his 
thigh ;  the  other,  a  private,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  which 
also  slightly  wounded  four  or  five  more. 

Our  taking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights  is  only  prepar¬ 
atory  to  taking  post  on  Nook’s  Hill,  and  the  points  opposite 
to  the  south  end  of  Boston.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that 
they  should  be  previously  fortified,  in  order  to  cover  and  com¬ 
mand  them.  As  soon  as  the  works  on  the  former  are  finished, 
measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  for  securing  the  latter, 
and  making  them  as  strong  and  defensible  as  we  can.  Their 
contiguity  to  the  enemy  will  make  them  of  much  importance 
and  of  great  service  to  us. 
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As  mortars  are  essential,  and  indispensably  necessary  for  car¬ 
rying  on  our  operations,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  our  plans, 
I  have  applied  to  two  furnaces  to  have  some  thirteen-inch  ones 
cast  with  all  expedition  imaginable,  and  am  encouraged  to 
hope,  from  the  accounts  I  have  had,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
do  it.  When  they  are  done,  and  a  proper  supply  of  powder 
obtained,  I  flatter  myself,  from  the  posts  we  have  just  taken 
and  are  about  to  take,  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  force  the 
ministerial  troops  to  an  attack,  or  to  dispose  of  them  in  some 
way,  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  us.  I  think  from  these  posts 
they  will  be  so  galled  and  annoyed,  that  they  must  either  give 
us  battle  or  quit  their  present  possessions.  I  am  resolved  that 
nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  effect  the  one  or  the 
other. 

It  having  been  the  general  opinion,  that  the  enemy  would 
attempt  to  dislodge  our  people  from  the  hills,  and  force  their 
works  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  which  probably  might 
have  brought  on  a  general  engagement,  it  was  thought  advis¬ 
able,  that  the  honorable  Council  should  be  applied  to,  to  order 
in  the  militia  from  the  neighboring  and  adjacent  towns.  I 
wrote  them  on  the  subject,  which  they  most  readily  complied 
with  ;  and,  in  justice  to  the  militia,  I  cannot  but  inform  you, 
that  they  came  in  at  the  appointed  time,  and  manifested  the 
greatest  alertness,  and  determined  resolution  to  have  acted  like 
men  engaged  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

When  the  enemy  first  discovered  our  works  in  the  morning, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  great  confusion,  and,  from  their  move¬ 
ments,  to  have  intended  an  attack.  It  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  it  had  been  made.  The  event,  I  think,  must  have  been 
fortunate,  and  nothing  less  than  success  and  victory  on  our 
side,  as  our  officers  and  men  appeared  impatient  for  the  appeal, 
and  to  possess  the  most  animated  sentiments  and  determined 
resolution.  On  Tuesday  evening,  a  considerable  number  of 
their  troops  embarked  on  board  of  their  transports,  and  fell 
down  to  the  Castle,  where  part  of  them  landed  before  dark. 
One  or  two  of  the  vessels  got  aground,  and  were  fired  at  by 
our  people  with  a  field-piece,  but  without  any  damage.  What 
was  the  design  of  this  embarkation  and  landing,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  meant  an  attack ; 
for  it  is  most  probable,  that,  if  they  make  one  on  our  works  at 
Dorchester  at  this  time,  they  will  first  go  to  the  Castle,  and 
come  from  thence.  If  such  was  their  design,  a  violent  storm 
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that  night,  and  which  lasted  till  eight  o’clock  the  next  day,  ren¬ 
dered  the  execution  of  it  impracticable.  It  carried  one  or  two 
of  their  vessels  ashore,  which  they  have  since  got  off.* 

In  case  the  ministerial  troops  had  made  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
lodge  our  men  from  Dorchester  Hills,  and  the  number  detached 
upon  the  occasion  had  been  so  great  as  to  have  afforded  a 
probability  of  a  successful  attack’s  being  made  upon  Boston  ; 
on  a  signal  given  from  Roxbury  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to 
a  settled  and  concerted  plan,  four  thousand  chosen  men,  who 
were  held  in  readiness,  were  to  have  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
Cambridge  River,  in  two  divisions,  the  first  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-General  Sullivan,  the  second  under  Brig¬ 
adier-General  Greene ;  the  whole  to  have  been  commanded  by 
Major-General  Putnam.  The  first  division  was  to  land  at  the 
powder-house  and  gain  possession  of  Beacon  Hill  and  Mount 
Horam  ;  the  second  at  Barton’s  Point,  or  a  little  south  of  it, 
and,  after  securing  that  post,  to  join  the  other  division,  and 
force  the  enemy’s  gates  and  works  at  the  neck,  for  letting  in 
the  Roxbury  troops.  Three  floating  batteries  were  to  have  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  gone  in  front  of  the  other  boats,  and  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire  on  that  part  of  the  town  where  our  men  were  to 
land. 

How  far  our  views  would  have  succeeded,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for  attempting  the  execution,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  Nothing  less  than  experiment  could  determine  with 
precision.  The  plan  was  thought  to  be  well  digested ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  which 
distinguished  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise,  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  and  happy 
issue. 

The  militia,  who  were  ordered  in  from  the  adjacent  towns, 
brought  with  them  three  days’  provision.  They  were  only 

*  “  On  the  2d  inst.  at  night  they  began  a  cannonade  upon  the  town  ;  the  same  was  repeated 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  and  4th.  On  the  5th  in  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  three  very  extensive  works  with  strong  abatties  on  the  commanding 
hills  on  Dorchester  Neck,  which  must  have  been  the  employment  of  at  least  12,000  men. 
In  a  situation  so  critical  I  determined  upon  immediate  attack;  the  ardour  of  the  troops  en¬ 
couraged  me  in  th  s  hazardous  enterprise,  and  regiments  were  expeditiously  embarked  on 
board  transports  to  fall  down  the  harbour  ;  but  the  wind  unfortunately  coming  contrary  and 
blowing  very  hard  the  ships  were  not  able  to  get  to  their  destination.  .  .  .  The  weather  con¬ 
tinuing  boisterous  the  next  day  and  night  gave  the  enemy  time  to  improve  their  works,  to 
bring  up  their  cannon,  and  to  put  themselves  into  such  a  state  of  defence  that  I  could 
promise  myself  little  success  by  attacking  them  under  such  disadvantages ;  wherefore  I 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation  of  the  town.  .  .  .  This  operation  was 
effected  on  the  7th,  and  all  the  rear  guard  embarked  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without 
the  least  loss,  irregularity  or  accident.  ” —  General  Howe  to  the  Earl  0/  Dartmouth,  2 1 
March,  1776. 
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called  upon  to  act  under  the  idea  of  an  attack’s  being  immedi¬ 
ately  made,  and  were  all  discharged  this  afternoon. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  Congress,  that  three  major-generals 
are  essential  and  necessary  for  this  army ;  and  that,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  being  called  from  hence  to  the  command  in  Canada, 
the  left  division  is  without  one.  I  hope  they  will  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancy  by  the  appointment  of  another.  General  Thomas  is  the 
first  brigadier,  stands  fair  in  point  of  reputation,  and  is 
esteemed  a  brave  and  good  officer.  If  he  is  promoted,  there 
will  be  a  vacancy  in  the  brigadier-generals,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  by  the  appointment  of  some  other  gentle¬ 
man  that  shall  be  agreeable  to  Congress  ;  but  justice  requires 
me  to  mention,  that  William  Thompson,  of  the  rifle  regiment, 
is  the  first  colonel  in  this  department,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  is  a  good  officer  and  a  man  of 
courage.  What  I  have  said  of  these  two  gentlemen,  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  my  duty,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging,  what¬ 
ever  promotions  are  made  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

March  gth.  Yesterday  evening  a  Captain  Irvine  who  es¬ 
caped  from  Boston  the  night  before  with  six  of  his  crew,  came 
to  head  quarters  and  gave  the  following  intelligence  :  — 

That  our  bombardment  and  cannonade  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
and  alarm  in  town,  as  many  of  the  soldiery  said  they  never  heard  or 
thought  we  had  mortars  or  shell ;  that  several  of  the  officers  acknowledged 
they  were  well  and  properly  directed ;  that  they  made  much  distress  and 
confusion;  that  the  cannon  shot  for  the  greatest  part  went  thro’  the 
houses,  and  he  was  told  that  one  took  off  the  legs  and  arms  of  six  men 
lying  in  the  barracks  on  the  Neck;  that  a  soldier  who  came  from  the  lines 
there  on  Tuesday  morning  informed  him  that  20  men  had  been  wounded 
the  night  before.  It  was  reported  that  others  were  also  hurt,  and  one  of 
the  light  horse  torn  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  This  was  after¬ 
wards  contradicted.  That  early  on  Tuesday  morning  Admiral  Shuldham 
discovering  the  works  our  people  were  throwing  up  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
immediately  sent  an  express  to  General  Howe  to  inform  him,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  attacked  and  dislodged  from  thence,  or  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  ships  from  the  harbor, 
which  were  under  his  command;  that  preparations  were  directly  made  for 
that  purpose  as  it  was  said,  and  from  twelve  to  two  o’clock  about  3000 
men  embarked  on  board  the  transport  which  fell  down  to  the  Castle  with 
a  design  of  landing  on  that  part  of  Dorchester  next  to  it,  and  attacking  the 
works  on  the  heights  at  five  o’clock  next  morning ;  that  Lord  Percy  was 
appointed  to  command ;  that  it  was  generally  believed  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  for  the  violent  storm  which  happened 
that  night,  as  I  have  mentioned  before ;  that  he  heard  several  of  the  pri¬ 
vates  and  one  or  two  sergeants  say  as  they  were  embarking,  that  it  would 
be  another  Bunker  Hill  affair.  He  further  informs  that  the  army  is  pre- 
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paring  to  leave  Boston,  and  that  they  will  do  it  in  a  day  or  two ;  that  the 
transports  necessary  for  their  embarkation  were  getting  ready  with  the 
utmost  expedition ;  that  there  had  been  great  movements  and  confusion 
among  the  troops  the  night  and  day  preceding  his  coming  out,  in  hurrying 
dowTn  their  cannon,  artillery  and  other  stores  to  the  wharves  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  were  putting  ’em  on  board  the  ships  in  such  haste 
that  no  account  or  memorandum  was  taken  of  them  ;  that  most  of  the 
cannon  were  removed  from  their  works  and  embarked  or  embarking  ;  that 
he  heard  a  woman  say,  which  he  took  to  be  an  officer’s  wife,  that  she  had 
seen  men  go  under  the  ground  at  the  lines  on  the  Neck  without  returning; 
that  the  ship  he  commanded  was  taken  up,  places  fitted  and  fitting  for 
officers  to  lodge,  an, d  several  shot,  shells  and  cannon  already  on  board; 
that  the  tories  were  to  have  the  liberty  of  going  where  they  please,  if  they 
can  get  seamen  to  man  the  vessels,  of  which  there  was  a  great  scarcity ; 
that  on  that  account  many  vessels  could  not  be  carried  away  and  would  be 
burnt;  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  apprehended  the  towm  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  it  was  generally  thought  their  destination  is  Halifax. 

The  account  given  by  Captain  Irvine,  as  to  the  embarkation, 
and  their  being  about  to  leave  the  town,  I  believe  true.  There 
are  other  circumstances  corroborating  ;  and  it  seems  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  paper  signed  by  four  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
(a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you),  which  was 
brought  on  yesterday  evening  by  a  flag,  and  delivered  to  Colonel 
Learned,  by  Major  Bassett,  of  the  tenth  regiment,  who  desired 
it  might  be  delivered  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  advised 
with  such  of  the  general  officers  upon  the  occasion  as  I  could 
immediately  assemble ;  and  we  determined  it  right  (as  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  nor  to  any  one  else,  nor  authenticated  by 
the  signature  of  General  Howe,  or  any  other  act  obliging  him 
to  a  performance  of  the  promise  mentioned  on  his  part),  that 
I  should  give  it  no  answer ;  at  the  same  time,  that  a  letter 
should  be  returned,  as  going  from  Colonel  Learned,  signifying 
his  having  laid  it  before  me ;  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  not 
answering  it.  A  copy  of  this  is  sent. 

To-night  I  shall  have  a  battery  thrown  up  on  Nook’s  Hill 
(Dorchester  Point),  with  a  design  of  acting  as  circumstances 
may  require ;  it  being  judged  advisable  to  prosecute  our  plans 
of  fortification,  as  we  intended  before  this  information  from  the 
selectmen  came. 

It  being  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
stopping  them  in  case  they  determine  to  go,  I  shall  order  look¬ 
outs  to  be  kept  upon  all  the  head-lands,  to  discover  their  move¬ 
ments  and  course,  and  moreover  direct  Commodore  Manly  and 
his  little  squadron  to  dog  them,  as  well  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
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for  picking  up  any  of  their  vessels,  that  may  chance  to  depart 
their  convoy.  From  their  loading  with  such  precipitancy,  it  is 
presumable  they’ll  not  be  in  the  best  condition  for  sea. 

If  the  ministerial  troops  evacuate  the  town  and  leave  it 
standing,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  measures  for  fortifying  the 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  if  it  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  will  admit  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
port  from  Boston,  that  Halifax  is  the  place  of  their  destination, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  going  to  the  southward,  and, 
I  apprehend,  to  New  York.  Many  reasons  lead  to  this  opinion. 
It  is  in  some  measure  corroborated  by  their  sending  an 
express  ship  there,  which,  on  Wednesday  week,  got  on  shore 
and  bilged  at  Cape  Cod.  The  despatches,  if  written,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  when  she  was  boarded.  She  had  a  parcel  of  coal,  and 
about  four  thousand  cannon-shot,  six  carriage  guns,  a  swivel  or 
two,  and  three  barrels  of  powder. 

I  shall  hold  the  riflemen  and  other  parts  of  our  troops  in 
readiness  to  march  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  govern  my 
movements  by  the  events  that  happen,  or  such  orders  as  I 
may  receive  from  Congress,  which  I  beg  may  be  ample,  and 
forwarded  with  all  possible  expedition. 

On  the  6th  inst.  a  ship  bound  from  London  with  stores  for 
the  ministerial  army,  consisting  of  coal,  porter  and  krout,  fell 
in  with  our  armed  vessels,  four  of  them  in  company,  and  was 
carried  into  Portsmouth.  She  had  had  a  long  passage,  and  of 
course  brought  no  papers  of  a  late  date.  The  only  letters  of 
importance  or  the  least  interesting  that  were  found,  I  have 
enclosed. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  to  Congress  that  money  is  much 
wanted.  The  militia  from  these  governments  engaged  till  the 
first  of  April,  are  then  to  be  paid,  and  if  we  march  from  hence, 
the  expence  will  be  very  considerable,  must  be  defrayed,  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  it.  The  necessity  of  making 
the  earliest  remittance  for  these  purposes  is  too  obvious  for  me 
to  add  more. 

When  I  wrote  that  part  of  this  letter  which  is  antecedent  to 
this  date,  I  fully  expected  it  would  have  gone  before  now  by 
Col.  Bull,  not  deeming  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  send  a 
special  messenger,  but  he  deferred  his  return  from  time  to 
time,  and  never  set  off  till  to-day.  These  reasons  I  hope  will 
excuse  the  delay  and  be  received  as  a  proper  apology  for  not 
transmitting  it  sooner. 


II 


giR  Cambridge,  13  March,  1776. 

In  my  letter  of  the  7th  and  9th  instant,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  you,  I  mentioned  the  intelligence  I  had 
received  respecting  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  from  Boston ; 
and  fully  expected,  before  this,  that  the  Town  would  have  been 
entirely  evacuated.  Although  I  have  been  deceived,  and  was 
rather  premature  in  the  opinion  I  had  then  formed,  I  have 
little  reason  to  doubt  but  the  event  will  take  place  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  other  accounts,  which  have  come  to  hand  since, 
the  sailing  of  a  great  number  of  transports  from  the  harbor  to 
Nantasket  Road,  and  many  circumstances  corresponding  there¬ 
with,  seem  to  confirm  and  render  it  unquestionable.  Whether 
the  town  will  be  destroyed  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty ; 
but  it  would  seem,  from  the  destruction  they  are  making  of 
sundry  pieces  of  furniture,  of  many  of  their  wagons  and  carts, 
which  they  cannot  take  with  them  as  it  is  said,  that  it  will  not ; 
for,  if  they  intended  it,  the  whole  might  be  involved  in  one 
general  ruin. 

Holding  it  of  the  last  importance  in  the  present  contest,  that 
we  should  secure  New  York,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
possessing  it,  and  conjecturing  they  have  views  of  that  sort, 
and  their  embarkation  to  be  for  that  purpose,  I  judged  it  nec¬ 
essary,  under  the  situation  of  things  here,  to  call  a  council  of 
general  officers  to  consult  of  such  measures,  as  might  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  be  taken  at  this  interesting  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
A  copy  of  the  proceedings  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you. 

Agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  council,  I  shall  detach  the 
rifle  regiment  to-morrow,  under  the  command  of  the  Brigadier- 
General  Sullivan,  with  orders  to  repair  to  New  York  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  and  which  will  be  succeeded  the  day 
after  by  the  other  five  in  one  brigade,  they  being  all  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  from  hence,  till  the  enemy  shall  have 
quitted  the  town.  Immediately  upon  their  departure,  I  shall 
send  forward  Major-General  Putnam,  and  follow  myself  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  I  have  it  in  my  power, 
leaving  here  such  a  number  of  men,  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  .  .  . 


Q  Head-Quarters,  Cambridge,  19  March,  1776. 

o  I R, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  on  Sunday 
last,  the  17th  instant,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
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ministerial  army  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston,  and  that  the 
forces  of  the  United  Colonies  are  now  in  actual  possession 
thereof.  I  beg  leave  to*  congratulate  you,  Sir,  and  the  honor¬ 
able  Congress,  on  this  happy  event,  and  particularly  as  it  was 
effected  without  endangering  the  lives  and  property  of  the  re¬ 
maining  unhappy  inhabitants.* 

I  have  great  reason  to  imagine  their  flight  was  precipitated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  thrown 
up  last  Saturday  night  on  an  eminence  at  Dorchester,  which 
lies  nearest  to  Boston  Neck,  called  Nook’s  Hill.  The  town, 
although  it  has  suffered  greatly,  is  not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  I 
expected  to  find  it ;  and  I  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that  your  house  has  received  no  dam¬ 
age  worth  mentioning.  Your  furniture  is  in  tolerable  order, 
and  the  family  pictures  are  all  left  entire  and  untouched. 
Captain  Cazneau  takes  charge  of  the  whole,  until  he  shall 
receive  further  orders  from  you. 

As  soon  as  the  ministerial  troops  had  quitted  the  town,  I 
ordered  a  thousand  men  (who  had  had  the  smallpox),  under 
command  of  General  Putnam,  to  take  possession  of  the  heights, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  fortify  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  return,  should  they  attempt  it.  But,  as  they  are  still 
in  the  harbor,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  march  off  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  until  I  should  be  fully  satisfied  they 
had  quitted  the  coast.  I  have,  therefore,  only  detached  five 

*  “  We  saw  the  ships  under  way  about  8  in  the  morning  and  the  River  full  of  boats  armed 
with  soldiers.  This  gave  an  alarm  and  some  suspected  they  were  about  to  land  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  but  having  a  full  view  of  them  with  a  glass  from  Plowed  Hill,  I  found  they  were 
going  on  board  the  ships.  I  then  took  my  horse,  and  rode  down  to  Charlestown  Neck, 
where  I  had  a  clear  view  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  I  saw  the  sentrys  standing  as  usual  with  their 
firelocks  shouldered,  but  finding  they  never  moved,  I  soon  suspected  what  regiment  they 
belonged  to  ;  and  upon  taking  a  clear  view  with  my  glass,  found  they  were  only  effigies 
set  there  by  the  flying  enemy.  This  convinced  me  that  they  were  actually  fled,  for  if  they 
meant  to  decoy  us,  they  would  have  taken  away  every  appearance  of  man.  By  this  time,  I 
was  joined  by  Colo.  Mifflin,  who,  with  my  Brigade  Major  agreed  to  go  up,  sending  two  per¬ 
sons  round  the  works  to  examine  whether  there  was  any  of  them  in  the  rear  of  the  works, 
w  hile  we  went  up  in  the  front.  I  at  the  same  time  sent  for  a  strong  party  to  follow  us  on  to 
the  hill  to  assist  us  in  running  away  (if  necessaiv).  We  found  no  person  there  and  bravely 
took  the  fortress  defended  by  lifeless  sentries.  I  then  brought  on  a  party  to  secure  what  we 
had  so  bravely  won,  and  w'ent  down  to  the  other  wmrks  where  we  found  all  abandoned,  but 
the  works  not  injured  in  any  part.  We  hailed  the  ferry  boat  which  came  over  and  informed 
us  that  they  had  abandoned  the  town.  We  then  gave  information  to  the  general,  who  ordered 
me  with  the  troops  under  my  command  to  take  possession  of  Charlestown,  and  General 
Putnam  with  2,000  men  to  take  possession  of  the  wwks  in  Boston;  and  on  Monday  Morning 
his  Excellency  made  his  entry  into  Boston,  and  repaired  to  Mr.  Hancock’s  house,  where  we 
found  his  furniture  left  without  injury  or  diminution.” — Sullivan  to  John  Adams ,  19  March, 

17761  ,  ..  ^ 

A  few  hours  after  the  British  retreated,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  preached  at  Cambridge, 

an  excellent  sermon  in  the  audience  of  his  Excellency  the  General,  and  others  of  distinction, 

w'ell  adapted  to  the  interesting  event  of  the  day,  from  Exodus  xiv.  25;  ‘  and  th  y  took  off 

their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily ;  so  that  the  Egyptians  said,  Let  us  flee 

from  the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians.”’ — Ptnnsyl - 

vania  Evening  Post ,  30  March,  1776. 
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regiments,  besides  the  rifle  battalion,  to  New  York,  and  shall 
keep  the  remainder  here  till  all  suspicion  of  their  return  ceases. 

The  situation  in  which  I  found  their  works  evidently  dis¬ 
covered,  that  their  retreat  was  made  with  the  greatest  precipi¬ 
tation.  They  have  left  their  barracks  and  other  works  of 
wood  at  Bunker’s  Hill  all  standing,  and  have  destroyed  but  a 
small  part  of  their  lines.  They  have  also  left  a  number  of 
fine  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  first  spiked  up,  also  a  very 
large  iron  mortar ;  and,  (as  I  am  informed,)  they  have  thrown 
another  over  the  end  of  your  wharf.  I  have  employed  proper 
persons  to  drill  the  cannon,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  save  the  most 
of  them.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  procure  an  exact  list  of  all  the 
stores  they  have  left.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  I  shall  take 
care  to  transmit  it  to  you.  From  an  estimate  of  what  the 
quartermaster-general  has  already  discovered,  the  amount  will 
be  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Part  of  the  powder  mentioned  in  yours  of  the  6th  instant  has 
already  arrived.  The  remainder  I  have  ordered  to  be  stopped 
on  the  road,  as  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  it  here.  The 
letter  to  General  Thomas,  I  immediately  sent  to  him.  He  de¬ 
sired  leave,  for  three  or  four  days,  to  settle  some  of  his  private 
affairs ;  after  which,  he  will  set  out  for  his  command  in  Canada. 

I  am  happy  that  my  conduct  in  intercepting  Lord  Drummond’s 
letter  is  approved  of  by  Congress.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  &c. 

g  Cambridge,  24  March,  1776. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  19th  instant, 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Boston  by  the  ministerial 
army,  I  fully  expected,  as  their  retreat  and  embarkation  were 
hurried  and  precipitate,  that,  before  now,  they  would  have  de¬ 
parted  the  harbor,  and  been  far  on  their  passage  to  the  place 
of  destination.  But,  to  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  the 
fleet  is  still  in  Nantasket  Road.  The  purpose  inducing  their 
stay  is  altogether  unknown  ;  nor  can  I  suggest  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  it.  On  Wednesday  night  last,  before  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  fell  down  to  Nantasket,  they  demolished  the  Castle, 
and  houses  belonging  to  it,  by  burning  them  down,  and  the 
several  fortifications.  They  left  a  great  number  of  the  cannon,, 
but  have  rendered  all  of  them,  except  a  very  few,  entirely  use¬ 
less,  by  breaking  off  the  trunnions,  and  those  they  spiked  up, 
but  may  be  made  serviceable  again  ;  some  are  already  done. 
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There  are  several  vessels  in  the  docks,  which  were  taken  by 
the  enemy,  some  with  and  others  without  cargoes,  which  differ¬ 
ent  persons  claim  as  their  property  and  right.  Are  they  to  be 
restored  to  the  former  owners,  on  making  proof  of  their  title, 
or  to  belong  to  the  Continent,  as  captures  made  from  the 
enemy  ?  I  wish  Congress  would  direct  a  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them,  and  establish  a  rule  for  decision.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  highly  necessary.  In  like  manner,  some  of  the 
cannon,  which  are  in  Boston,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Castle.  Supposing  them,  with  those  remaining  at  the  Castle, 
to  have  been  purchased  by  and  provided  originally  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  province,  are  they  now  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  it,  or  to  the  public  ?  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  pray  their  direction 
how  I  am  to  conduct  respecting  them. 

It  having  been  suggested  to  me,  that  there  was  considerable 
property  &c.  belonging  to  persons,  who  had,  from  the  first  of 
the  present  unhappy  contest,  manifested  an  unfriendly  and  in¬ 
veterate  disposition,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  I  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  write  to  the  honorable  General  Court  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  might  be  inquired  after  and  secured.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  I  herewith  send  you,  and  submit  it  to  Congress,  whether 
they  will  not  determine  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
same. 

As  soon  as  the  town  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  I  judged 
it  advisable  to  secure  the  several  heights,  lest  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  return  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  have  caused  a  large 
and  strong  work  to  be  thrown  up  on  Fort  Hill,  a  post  of  great 
importance,  as  it  commands  the  whole  harbor,  and,  when  forti¬ 
fied,  if  properly  supported,  will  greatly  annoy  any  fleet  the 
enemy  may  send  against  the  town,  and  render  the  landing  of 
their  troops  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  This 
work  is  almost  done,  and  in  a  little  time  will  be  complete; 
and,  that  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country 
may  be  free  and  open,  I  have  ordered  all  the  lines  upon  the 
Neck  to  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  other  works  on 
the  sides  of  the  town  facing  the  country,  that  the  inhabitants 
from  the  latter  may  not  be  impeded,  but  afforded  an  easy  en¬ 
trance,  in  case  the  enemy  should  gain  possession  at  any  future 
time.  These  matters  I  conceived  to  be  within  the  line  of  my 
duty ;  of  which  I  advised  the  General  Court,  and  recommended 


to  their  attention  such  other  measures,  as  they  might  think 
necessary  for  securing  the  town  against  the  hostile  designs  of 
the  enemy. 

I  have  just  got  an  inventory  of  stores  and  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown,  which  the  enemy  left  in  Boston,  at  the 
Castle,  and  Bunker’s  Hill,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you  ;  and  shall  give  strict  orders,  that  a  careful  attention  be 
had  to  any  more  that  may  be  found.  I  shall  take  such  pre¬ 
cautions  respecting  them,  that  they  may  be  secure,  and  turn  to 
the  public  advantage,  as  much  as  possible,  or  as  circumstances 
will  admit  of. 

A  Mr.  Bulfinch  from  Boston  who  acted  as  clerk  to  Mr. - , 

having  put  into  my  hands  a  list  of  rations  drawn  the  Saturday 
before  the  troops  evacuated  the  town,  I  have  enclosed  it  for 
your  inspection.  He  says  neither  the  staff  officers  or  women 
are  included  in  the  list ;  from  which  it  appears  that  their  num¬ 
ber  was  greater  than  we  had  an  idea  of. 

Major-General  Ward  and  Brigadier-General  Frye  are  desirous 
of  leaving  the  service,  and,  for  that  purpose,  have  requested 
me  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress,  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  resign  their  commissions.  The  papers  containing  their 
applications  you  will  herewith  receive.  These  will  give  you 
a  full  and  more  particular  information  upon  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you  to  them.  I 
would  mention  to  Congress  that  the  Commissary  of  Artillery 
stores  has  informed  me  that  whatever  powder  has  been  sent  to 
the  camp,  has  always  come  without  any  bill,  ascertaining  the 
number  of  casks  or  quantity.  This  it  is  probable  has  proceeded 
from  forgetfulness  or  inattention  in  the  persons  appointed  to 
send  it,  or  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  brought  it,  tho’  they 
have  declared  otherwise,  and  that  they  never  had  any.  As  it 
may  prevent  in  some  measure  embezzlements  (tho’  I  do  not 
suspect  any  to  have  been  made)  and  the  Commissary  will  know 
what  and  how  much  to  receive,  and  be  enabled  to  discover 
mistakes,  if  any  should  happen,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
direct  a' bill  of  parcels  to  be  always  sent  in  future.  There  have 
been  so  many  accounts  from  England,  all  agreeing  that  Com¬ 
missioners  are  coming  to  America,  to  propose  terms  for  an 
accommodation,  as  they  say,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  time  of  their  arrival  not  very  far  off.  If  they  come  to 
Boston,  which  probably  will  be  the  case,  if  they  come  to 
America  at  all,  I  shall  be  under  much  embarrassment  respect- 
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ing  the  manner  of  receiving  them,  and  the  mode  of  treatment, 
that  ought  to  be  used.  I  therefore  pray,  that  Congress  will 
give  me  directions,  and  point  out  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  ;  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ambassadors,  and 
to  have  a  pass  or  permit  for  repairing  through  the  country  to 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  place  ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
restrained  in  any  and  what  manner.  I  shall  anxiously  wait 
their  orders  and,  whatever  they  are,  comply  with  them  literally. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c. 


ANSWER  TO  AN  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Gentlemen, 

I  return  you  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  your 
polite  address  ;  and  feel  myself  called  upon  by  every  principle 
of  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
thU  testimonial  of  your  approbation  of  my  appointment  to  the 
exalted  station  I  now  fill,  and,  what  is  more  pleasing,  of  my 
conduct  in  discharging  its  important  duties. 

When  the  councils  of  the  British  nation  had  formed  a  plan 
for  enslaving  America,  and  depriving  her  sons  of  their  most 
sacred  and  invaluable  privileges,  against  the  clearest  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  constitution,  of  justice,  and  of  truth,  and,  to 
execute  their  schemes,  had  appealed  to  the  sword,  I  esteemed 
it  my  duty  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest,  and  more  especially  on 
account  of  my  being  called  thereto  by  the  unsolicited  suffrages 
of  the  representatives  of  a  free  people ;  wishing  for  no  other 
reward,  than  that  arising  from  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
important  trust,  and  that  my  services  might  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  freedom  and  peace,  upon  a  permanent  foun¬ 
dation,  and  merit  the  applause  of  my  countrymen,  and  every 
virtuous  citizen. 

Your  acknowledgment  of  my  attention  to  the  civil  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  colony,  whilst  acting  in  the  line  of  my  department, 
also  demands  my  grateful  thanks.  A  regard  to  every  Provin¬ 
cial  institution,  where  not  incompatible  with  the  common  in¬ 
terest,  I  hold  a  principle  of  duty  and  of  policy,  and  it  shall 
ever  form  a  part  of  my  conduct.  Had  I  not  learnt  this  before, 
the  happy  experience  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  your  honorable  body,  their  ready  and 
willing  concurrence  to  aid  and  to  counsel,  whenever  called 
upon  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  emergency,  would  have  taught 
me  the  useful  lesson. 
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That  the  metropolis  of  your  colony  is  now  relieved  from  the 
cruel  and  oppressive  invasions  of  those,  who  were  sent  to 
erect  the  standard  of  lawless  domination,  and  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  is  again  open  and  free  for  its  right¬ 
ful  possessors,  must  give  pleasure  to  every  virtuous  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart ;  and  its  being  effected  without  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers  and  fellow-citizens  must  be  ascribed  to  the  interposition 
of  that  Providence,  which  has  manifestly  appeared  in  our  be¬ 
half  through  the  whole  of  this  important  struggle,  as  well  as 
to  the  measures  pursued  for  bringing  about  the  happy  event. 

May  that  Being,  who  is  powerful  to  save,  and  in  whose 
hands  is  the  fate  of  nations,  look  down  with  an  eye  of  tender 
pity  and  compassion  upon  the  whole  of  the  United  Colonies; 
may  He  continue  to  smile  upon  their  counsels  and  arms,  and 
crown  them  with  success,  whilst  employed  in  the  cause  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  mankind.  May  this  distressed  colony  and  its  capital 
and  every  part  of  this  wide  extended  continent,  through  His 
divine  favor,  be  restored  to  more  than  their  former  lustre  and 
once  happy  state,  and  have  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  secured 
upon  a  solid,  permanent,  and  lasting  foundation.* 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Washington  to  his  Brother ,  fohn 
Augustine  Washington ,  dated  Cambridge,  3 1  March ,  1776. 

As  some  account  of  the  late  manoeuvres  of  both  armies  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  I  shall,  hurried  as  I  always  am,  devote  a 
little  time  to  it.  Having  received  a  small  supply  of  powder, 
very  inadequate  to  our  wants,  I  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  Point,  lying  east  of  Boston,  looking  directly  into  it, 
and  commanding  the  enemy’s  lines  on  Boston  Neck.  To  do 
this,  which  I  knew  would  force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement, 
or  subject  them  to  be  enfiladed  by  our  cannon,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  possess  two  heights  (those  men- 

*“  March  28. —  This  day,  the  Thursday  lecture,  which  was  established  and  has  been  ob¬ 
served  from  the  first  settlement  of  Boston  without  interruption  until  within  ihese  few  months 
past  [January],  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot.  His  Excellency  Gen.  Washington,  and 
the  other  general  officers  and  their  suites,  having  been  previously  invited,  met  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  from  whence  preceded  by  the  sheriff  with  his  wands  attended  by  the  members  of 
the  council,  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
selectmen,  the  clergy,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  they  repaired  to  the  old  brick  meeting¬ 
house,  where  an  excellent  and  well-adapted  discourse  was  delivered  from  those  words  in  the 
33d.  chap,  of  Isaiah  and  20th  verse. 

“  After  divine  service  was  ended,  his  Excellency,  attended  and  accompanied  as  before, 
returned  to  the  Council  Chamber,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
tavern,  where  an  elegant  dinner  was  provided  at  the  public  expense ;  after  which  many 
proper  and  pertinent  toasts  were  drank.  Joy  and  gratitude  sat  in  every  countenance  and 
smiled  in  every  eye.” — Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  9  April,  1776. 
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tioned  in  General  Burgoyne’s  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill),  which  had  the  entire 
command  of  the  point.  The  ground  at  this  point  being  frozen 
upwards  of  two  feet  deep,  and  as  impenetrable  as  a  rock, 
nothing  could  be  attempted  with  earth.  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  provide  an  amazing  quantity  of  chandeliers  and 
fascines  for  the  work ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  after  a 
previous  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment  for  three  nights 
together,  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention  from  our  real  design, 
we  removed  every  material  to  the  spot,  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  took  full  possession  of  those  heights,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man. 

Upon  their  discovery  of  the  works  next  morning,  great  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  for  attacking  them  ;  but  not  being  ready 
before  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather  getting  very  tempestu¬ 
ous,  much  blood  was  saved,  and  a  very  important  blow,  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  was  prevented.  That  this  most  remark¬ 
able  interposition  of  Providence  is  for  some  wise  purpose,  I 
have  not  a  doubt.  But,  as  the  principal  design  of  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  under  dis¬ 
advantages  to  them,  as  a  premeditated  plan  was  laid  for  this 
purpose,  and  seemed  to  be  succeeding  to  my  utmost  wish,  and 
as  no  men  seem  better  disposed  to  make  the  appeal  than  ours 
did  upon  that  occasion,  I  can  scarcely  forbear  lamenting  the 
disappointment,  unless  the  dispute  is  drawing  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  the  sword  going  to  be  sheathed.  But,  to  return, 
the  enemy  thinking,  as  we  have  since  learnt,  that  we  had  got 
too  securely  posted,  before  the  second  morning,  to  be  much 
hurt  by  them,  and  apprehending  great  annoyance  from  our  new 
works,  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  and  accordingly  on  the  17th 
embarked  in  as  much  hurry,  precipitation,  and  confusion,  as 
ever  troops  did,  not  taking  time  to  fit  their  transports,  but  leav¬ 
ing  the  King’s  property  in  Boston,  to  the  amount,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and 
stores.  Many  pieces  of  cannon,  some  mortars,  and  a  number 
of  shot  and  shells  are  also  left ;  and  baggage- wagons  and  artil¬ 
lery-carts,  which  they  have  been  eighteen  months  preparing  to 
take  the  field  with,  were  found  destroyed,  thrown  into  the 
docks,  and  drifted  upon  every  shore.  In  short,  Dunbar’s  de¬ 
struction  of  stores  after  General  Braddock’s  defeat,  which 
made  so  much  noise,  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  was  to 
be  met  with  here. 
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The  enemy  lay  from  the  17th  to  the  27th  in  Nantasket  and 
King’s  Roads,  about  nine  miles  from  Boston,  to  take  in  water 
from  the  islands  thereabouts,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
sea.  Whither  they  are  now  bound,  and  where  their  tents  will 
be  next  pitched,  I  know  not;  but,  as  New  York  and  Hudson’s 
River  are  the  most  important  objects  they  can  have  in  view, 
as  the  latter  secures  the  communication  with  Canada,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  separates  the  northern  and  southern  colonies, 
and  the  former  is  thought  to  abound  in  disaffected  persons, 
who  only  wait  a  favorable  opportunity  and  support  to  declare 
themselves  openly,  it  becomes  equally  important  for  us  to 
prevent  their  gaining  possession  of  these  advantages ;  and, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  embarked,  I  detached  a  brigade  of 
six  regiments  to  that  government,  and,  when  they  sailed, 
another  brigade  composed  of  the  same  number ;  and  to-morrow 
another  brigade  of  five  regiments  will  march.  In  a  day  or 
two  more,  I  shall  follow  myself,  and  be  in  New  York  ready  to 
receive  all  but  the  first. 

The  enemy  left  all  their  works  standing  in  Boston  and 
on  Bunker’s  Hill ;  and  formidable  they  are.  The  town  has 
shared  a  much  better  fate  than  was  expected,  the  damage  done 
to  the  houses  being  nothing  equal  to  report.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  in  being  plundered  by  the 
soldiery  at  their  departure.  All  those  who  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  style  and  title  of  government-men  in  Boston,  in 
short,  all  those  who  have  acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  the  great 
contest,  have  shipped  themselves  off  in  the  same  hurry,  but 
under  still  greater  disadvantages  than  the  King’s  troops,  being 
obliged  to  man  their  own  vessels,  as  seamen  enough  could  not 
be  had  for  the  King’s  transports,  and  submit  to  every  hardship 
that  can  be  conceived.  One  or  two  have  done,  what  a  great 
number  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  committed  suicide.  By 
all  accounts,  there  never  existed  a  more  miserable  set  of  beings, 
than  these  wretched  creatures  now  are.  Taught  to  believe, 
that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  superior  to  all  opposition, 
and,  if  not,  that  foreign  aid  was  at  hand,  they  were  even  higher 
and  more  insulting  in  their  opposition  than  the  regulars.  When 
the  order  issued,  therefore,  for  embarking  the  troops  in  Boston, 
no  electric  shock,  no  sudden  explosion  of  thunder,  in  a  word, 
not  the  last  trump  could  have  struck  them  with  greater  con¬ 
sternation.  They  were  at  their  wits’  end,  and,  conscious  of 
their  black  ingratitude,  they  chose  to  commit  themselves,  in 
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the  manner  I  have  above  described,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
at  a  tempestuous  season,  rather  than  meet  their  offended  coun¬ 
try-men. 

I  believe  I  may  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  no  man  perhaps 
since  the  first  institution  of  armies  ever  commanded  one  under 
more  difficult  circumstances,  than  I  have  done.  To  enumer¬ 
ate  the  particulars  would  fill  a  volume.  Many  of  my  difficulties 
and  distresses  were  of  so  peculiar  a  cast,  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  them  from  the  enemy,  I  was  obliged  to  conceal  them 
from  my  friends,  and  indeed  from  my  own  army,  thereby 
subjecting  my  conduct  to  interpretations  unfavorable  to  my 
character,  especially  by  those  at  a  distance,  who  could  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  be  acquainted  with  the  springs  that  gov¬ 
erned  it.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  find,  and  to  hear  from 
different  quarters,  that  my  reputation  stands  fair,  that  my 
conduct  hitherto  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  The  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  suppose  will  be 
published,  from  the  General  Court  of  this  colony,  and  from 
the  selectmen  of  Boston  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  town,  and 
my  approaching  departure  from  the  colony,  exhibit  a  pleasing 
testimony  of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  of  theii 
personal  regard,  which  I  have  found  in  various  other  instances, 
and  which,  in  retirement,  will  afford  many  comfortable  reflec¬ 
tions. 


Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  Continental  Army,  July  2, 
1775.  The  third  volume  of  Ford’s  edition  of  Washington’s  writings  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  letters,  addresses,  and  reports  belonging  to  the  period  between  this  date  and  April,  1776, 
when  Washington  moved  with  his  forces  to  New  York, —  the  period  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Boston.  Washington’s  account  to  the  President  of  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  prepared  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  published  in  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  47. 
In  addition  to  the  papers  published  in  the  present  leaflet  concerning  the  fortification  of 
Dorchester  Heights  and  the  capture  of  Boston,  the  student  will  also  refer  to  Washington’s 
letters  to  General  Lee,  Joseph  Reed,  and  Governor  Trumbull  (Washington’s  Writings,  iii  ). 

Full  accounts  of  this  period  are  given  in  the  various  lives  of  Washington,  also  in  the 
various  histories  of  the  Revolution.  See  chapter  iv.  of  Fiske’s  American  Revolution. 
Frothingham’s  Siege  of  Boston  is  the  standard  critical  work.  See  also  Dr.  Ellis’s  account 
in  the  Evacuation  Memorial.  The  chapter  on  the  Siege  of  Boston  in  the  Memorial  His¬ 
tory  of  Boston  is  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  and  to  this  is  appended  a  complete  bibliography 
by  Justin  Winsor. 
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Manners  and 
Customs  of  the 
Indians. 


By  THOMAS  MORTON. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  “  NEW  ENGLISH  CANAAN,”  1637. 


Of  their  Houfes  and  Habitations. 

The  Natives  of  New  England  are  accuftomed  to  build 
them  houfes  much  like  the  wild  I rifh  ;  they  gather  Poles  in  the 
woodes  and  put  the  great  end  of  them  in  the  ground,  placinge 
them  in  forme  of  a  circle  or  circumference,  and,  bendinge  the 
topps  of  them  in  forme  of  an  Arch,  they  bind  them  together  with 
the  Barke  of  Walnut  trees,  which  is  wondrous  tuffe,  fo  that  they 
make  the  fame  round  on  the  Topp  for  the  fmooke  of  their  fire 
to  abend  and  paffe  through  ;  thefe  they  cover  with  matts,  fome 
made  of  reeds  and  fome  of  longe  flagges,  or  fedge,  finely  fowed 
together,  with  needles  made  of  the  fplinter  bones  of  a  Cranes 
legge,  with  threeds  made  of  their  Indian  hempe,  which  their 
groueth  naturally,  leaving  leverall  places  for  dores,  which  are 
covered  with  mats,  which  may  be  rowled  up  and  let  downe 
againe  at  their  pleafures,  making  nfe  of  the  feverall  dores,. 
according  as  the  winde  litts.  The  fire  is  alwayes  made  in  the 
middefl  of  the  houfe,  with  winde  fals  commonly:  yet  fome  times 
they  fell  a  tree  that  groweth  neere  the  houfe,  and,  by  drawing 
in  the  end  thereof,  maintaine  the  fire  on  both  lids,  burning  the 
tree  by  Degrees  fhorter  and  fhorter,  untill  it  be  all  confumed; 
for  it  burnetii  night  and  day.  Their  lodging  is  made  in  three 
places  of  the  houfe  about  the  fire;  they  lye  upon  pi  a  tikes,  com¬ 
monly  about  a  foote  or  18.  inches  aboue  the  ground,  raifed  upon 
railes  that  are  borne  up  upon  forks ;  they  lay  mats  under  them, 
and  Coats  of  Deares  fkinnes,  otters,  beavers,  Racownes,  and 
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of  Beares  hides,  all  which  they  have  dreffed  and  converted 
into  good  lether,  with  the  haire  on,  for  their  coverings:  and  in 
t his  manner  they  lye  as  warme  as  they  defire.  In  the  night 
they  take  their  reft ;  in  the  day  time  either  the  kettle  is  on  with 
fifh  or  flefh,  by  no  allowance,  or  elfe  the  fire  is  imployed  in  roaft- 
ing  cf  ii flies,  which  they  delight  in.  The  aire  doeth  beget  good 
ftomacks,  and  they  feede  continually,  and  are  no  niggards  of 
their  vittels  ;  for  they  are  willing  that  any  one  fhall  eate  with 
them.  Nay,  if  any  one  that  fhall  come  into  their  houfes  and 
there  fall  a  fleepe,  when  they  fee  him  difpofed  to  lye  downe, 
they  will  fpread  a  matt  for  him  of  their  owne  accord,  and  lay  a 
roule  of  fkinnes  for  a  boulfter,  and  let  him  lye.  If  hee  fleepe 
untiil  their  ineate  be  difhed  up,  they  will  fet  a  wooden  boule  of 
meate  by  him  that  fleepeth,  and  wake  him  faying,  Cattup  keene 
Meckin :  That  is,  If  you  be  hungry,  there  is  meat  for  you,  where 
if  you  will  eate  you  may.  Such  is  their  Humanity. 

Likewife,  when  they  are  minded  to  remoove,  they  carry 
away  the  mats  with  them  ;  other  materiales  the  place  adjoyning 
will  yeald.  They  ufe  not  to  winter  and  fummer  in  one  place, 
for  that  would  be  a  reafon  to  make  fuell  fcarfe  ;  but,  after  the 
manner  of  the  gentry  of  Civilized  natives,  remoove  for  their 
pleafures ;  fome  times  to  their  hunting  places,  where  they  re- 
maine  keeping  good  hofpitality  for  that  feafon ;  and  fometimes 
to  their  fifhing  places,  where  they  abide  for  that  feafon  likewife; 
and  at  the  fpring,  when  fifh  comes  in  plentifully,  they  have 
meetinges  from  feverall  places,  where  they  exercife  themfelves 
in  gaminge  and  playing  of  juglinge  trickes  and  all  manner  of 
Revelles,  which  they  are  deligted  in  ;  [fo]  that  it  is  admirable 
to  behould  what  paftime  they  ufe  of  feverall  kindes,  every  one 
ftriving  to  furpaffe  each  other.  After  this  manner  they  fpend 
their  time. 

Of  the  Indians  afparrell. 

The  Indians  in  thefe  parts  do  make  their  apparrell  of  the 
fkinnes  of  feverall  fortes  of  beaftes,  and  commonly  of  thofe  that 
doe  frequent  thofe  partes  where  they  doe  live  ;  yet  fome  of 
them,  for  variety,  will  have  the  fkinnes  of  fuch  beafts  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  partes  of  their  neighbors,  which  they  purchafe  of 
them  by  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Thefe  fkinnes  they  convert  into  very  good  lether,  making 
the  fame  plume  and  foft.  Some  of  these  fkinnes  they  dreffe 
with  the  haire  on,  and  fome  with  the  haire  off ;  the  hairy  fide  in 
winter  time  they  weare  next  their  bodies,  and  in  warme  weather 
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they  weare  the  haire  outwardes  :  they  make  likevvife  fome 
Coates  of  the  Feathers  of  Turkies,  which  they  weave  together 
with  twine  of  their  owne  makinge,  very  prittily :  thefe  garments 
they  weare  like  mantels  knit  over  their  fhou  filers,  and  put  under 
their  arme  ;  they  have  likewife  another  sort  of  mantels,  made 
of  Mofe  fkinnes,  which  beaft  is  a  great  large  Deere  fo  bigge  as 
a  horfe  ;  thefe  fkinnes  they  commonly  dreffe  bare,  and  make 
them  wondrous  white,  and  ftripe  them  with  fize  round  about  the 
borders,  in  forme  like  lace  fet  on  by  a  'Taylor,  and  fome  they 
ftripe  with  fize  in  workes  of  feverall  fafhions  very  curious, 
according  to  the  feverall  fantafies  of  the  workemen,  wherein 
thev  ftrive  to  excell  one  another:  And  Mantels  made  of  Beares 
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fkinnes  is  an  ufuall  wearinge,  among  the  Natives  that  live  where 
the  Beares  doe  haunt :  they  make  fhooes  of  Mofe  fkinnes,  which 
is  the  principall  leather  ufed  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  for  want 
of  fuch  lether  (which  is  the  ftrongest)  they  make  fhooes  of 
Deeres  fkinnes,  very  handfomly  and  commodious ;  and,  of  fuch 
deeres  fkinnes  as  they  dreffe  bare,  they  make  ftockinges  that 
comes  within  their  fhooes,  like  a  ftirrrop  ftockinge,  and  is  faltned 
above  at  their  belt,  which  is  about  their  middell ;  Every 
male,  after  hee  attaines  unto  the  age  which  they  call  Pubes, 
wereth  a  belt  about  his  middell,  and  a  broad  peece  of  lether 
that  goeth  betweene  his  leggs  and  is  tuckt  up  both  before  and 
bebinde  under  that  belt;  .  .  .  thofe  garments  they  allwayes 
put  on,  when  they  goe  a  huntinge,  to  keepe  their  fkinnes  from 
the  brufh  of  the  Shrubbs  :  and  when  they  have  their  Appar- 
rell  one  they  looke  like  Irifh  in  their  troufes,  the  Stockinges 
joyne  fo  to  their  breeches.  A  good  well  growne  deere  fkin  is 
of  great  account  with  them,  aqd  it  muft  have  the  tale  on,  or 
elfe  they  account  it  defaced ;  the  tale  being  three  times  as 
long  as  the  tales  of  our  Englifh  Deere,  yea  foure  times  fo 
longe,  this  when  they  travell  is  raped  round  about  their  body 
and,  with  a  girdle  of  their  making,  bound  round  about  their 
middles,  to  which  girdle  is  faftned  a  bagg,  in  which  his  instru¬ 
ments  be  with  which  hee  can  ftrike  fire  upon  any  occafion. 

Thus  with  their  bow  in  their  left  hand,  and  their  quiuer  of 
Arrowes  at  their  back,  hanging  one  their  left  fhoulder  with  the 
lower  end  of  it  in  their  right  hand,  they  will  runne  away  a  dogg 
trot  untill  they  come  to  their  journey  end  ;  and,  in  this  kinde 
of  ornament,  they  doe  feeme  to  me  to  be  handfomer  than  when 
they  are  in  Englifh  apparrell,  their  gefture  being  anfwerable  to 
their  one  habit  and  not  unto  ours. 

Their  women  have  fhooes  and  ftockinges  to  weare  likewife 
when  they  pleafe,  fuch  as  the  men  have,  but  the  mantle  they 
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ufe  to  cover  their  nakedness  with  is  much  longer  then  that 
which  the  men  ufe  ;  for,  as  the  men  have  one  Deeres  fkinn,  the 
women  have  two  foed  together  at  the  full  lenght,  and  it  is  fo 
lardge  that  it  trades  after  them  like  a  great  Ladies  trane  ;  and 
in  time  I  thinke  they  may  have  their  Pages  to  beare  them  up; 
and  where  the  men  ufe  but  one  Beares  fkinn  for  a  Mantle,  the 
women  have  two  foed  together;  and  if  any  of  their  women 
would  at  any  time  fhift  one,  they  take  that  which  they  intend  to 
make  ufe  of,  and  caft  it  over  them  round,  before  they  fhifte 
away  the  other,  for  modefty,  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  noted  in  people 
uncivilized;  therein  they  feeme  to  have  as  much  modefty  as 
civilized  people,  and  deferve  to  be  applauded  for  it. 

Of  their  Reverence,  and  refpecl  to  age. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  admired,  and  indeede  made  a  prefident, 
that  a  Nation  yet  uncivilizied  fhould  more  refpedl  age  than  fome 
nations  civilized,  tince  there  are  fo  many  precepts  both  of  divine 
and  humane  writers  extant  to  inftrudl  more  Civill  Nations:  in 
that  particular,  wherein  they  excell,  the  younger  are  allwayes 
obedient  unto  the  elder  people,  and  at  their  commaunds  in 
every  refpect  without  grummbling;  in  all  councels,  (as  therein 
they  are  circumfpedt  to  do  their  acciones  by  advife  and  coun¬ 
cell,  and  not  rafhly  or  inconliderately,)  the  younger  mens  opin¬ 
ion  fhall  be  heard,  but  the  old  mens  opinion  and  councell 
imbraced  and  followed:  befides,  as  the  elder  feede  and  provide 
for  the  younger  in  infancy,  fo  doe  the  younger,  after  being 
growne  to  yeares  of  manhood,  provide  for  thofe  that  be  aged; 
and  in  diftribution  of  Acctes  the  elder  men  are  fi  1  ft  ferved  bv 
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their  difpenfator;  and  their  counfels  (efpecially  if  they  be 
powahs)  are  efleemed  as  oracles  amongft  the  younger  Natives. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  things,  mee  thinkes,  fhould  re¬ 
duce  fome  of  our  irregular  young  people  of  civilized  Nations, 
when  this  ftory  fhall  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  better  man¬ 
ners,  and  make  them  afhamed  of  their  former  error  in  this 
kinde,  and  to  become  hereafter  more  duetyfull  ;  which  I,  as  a 
friend,  (by  obfervation  having  found,)  have  herein  recorded  for 
that  purpofe. 

Of  the  maintaining  of  their  Reputation. 

Reputation  is  fuch  a  thing  that  it  keepes  many  men  in 
awe,  even  among!!  Civilized  nations,  and  is  very  much  flood 
upon  :  it  is  (as  one  hath  very  well  noted)  the  awe  of  great 
men  and  of  Kings.  And,  lince  I  have  obferved  it  to  be  main- 
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tained  amongft  Salvage  people,  I  cannot  chufe  but  give  an 
inftance  thereof  in  this  treatife,  to  confirme  the  common  re- 
cbaved  opinion  thereof. 

The  Sachem  or  Sagamore  of  Sagus  made  choife,  when 
hee  came  to  mans  eftate,  of  a  Lady  of  noble  difcent,  Daughter 
to  Papafiquineo,  the  Sachem  or  Sagamore  of  the  territories 
neare  Merrimack  River,  a  man  of  the  belt  note  and  eftimation 
in  all  thofe  parts,  and  (as  my  Countryman  Mr.  Wood  declares 
in  his  profpebt)  a  great  Nigromancer ; '  this  Lady  the  younge 
Sachem  with  the  confent  and  good  liking  of  her  father  marries, 
and  takes  for  his  wife.  Great  entertainement  hee  and  his 
receaved  in  thofe  parts  at  her  fathers  hands,  where  they  weare 
fehed  in  the  belt  manner  that  might  be  expebted,  according 
to  the  Cuftome  of  their  nation,  with  reveling  and  fuch  other 
folemnities  as  is  ufuall  amongft  them.  The  folemnity  being 
ended,  Papafiquineo  causes  a  felebted  number  of  his  men  to 
waite  upon  his  Daughter  home  into  thofe  parts  that  did  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  her  Lord  and  hufband  ;  where  the  attendants 
had  entertainment  by  the  Sachem  of  Saugus  and  his  Country¬ 
men  :  the  folemnity  being  ended,  the  attendants  were  gratified. 

Not  long  after  the  new  married  Lady  had  a  great  delire 
to  fee  her  father  and  her  native  country,  from  whence  fliee 
came ;  her  Lord  willing  to  pleafure  her,  and  not  deny  her 
requeft,  amongft  them  thought  to  be  reafonable,  commanded 
a  (elected  number  of  his  owne  men  to  condubt  his  Lady  to  her 
Father,  wher,  with  great  refpebt,  they  brought  her;  and,  having 
feafted  there  a  while,  returned  to  their  owne  country  againe, 
leaving  the  Lady  to  continue  there  at  her  owne  pleafure, 
amongft  her  friends  and  old  acquaintance  ;  where  firee  palled 
away  the  time  for  a  while,  and  in  the  end  defired  to  returne 
to  her  Lord  againe.  Her  father,  the  old  Papafiquineo,  having 
notice  of  her  intent,  fent  fome  of  his  men  on  ambaffage  to 
the  younge  Sachem,  his  fonne  in  law,  to  let  him  underhand 
that  his  daughter  was  not  willing  to  abfent  her  felfe  from  his 
company  any  longer,  and  therfore,  as  the  meffengers  had  in 
charge,  defired  the  younge  Lord  to  fend  a  convoy  for  her; 
but  hee,  handing  upon  tearmes  of  honor,  and  the  maintaining 
of  his  reputation,  returned  to  his  father  in  law  this  anfwere, 
that,  when  fhe  departed  from  him,  hee  caufed  his  men  to  waite 
upon  her  to  her  fathers  territories,  as  it  did  become  him  ;  but, 
now  fhee  had  an  intent  to  returne,  it  did  become  her  father  to 
fend  her  back  with  a  convoy  of  his  own  people  ;  and  that  it 
hood  not  with  his  reputation  to  make  himfelf  or  his  men  fo 
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fervile,  to  fetch  her  againe.  The  old  Sachem,  Papafiquineo, 
having  this  meffage  returned,  was  inraged  to  think  that  his 
voung  foil  in  law  did  not  efteeme  him  at  a  higher  rate  than 
to  capitulate  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  returne[d]  him 
this  fharpe  reply  ;  that  his  daughters  bloud  and  birth  deferved 
more  refpedt  than  to  be  fo  flighted  ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  would 
have  her  company,  hee  were  beft  to  fend  or  come  for  her. 

The  younge  Sachem,  not  willing  to  under  value  himfelfe 
and  being  a  man  of  a  flout  fpirit,  did  not  flick  to  fay  that  hee 
fhould  either  fend  her  by  his  owne  Convey,  or  keepe  her ;  for 
hee  was  determined  not  to  ftoope  fo  lowe. 

So  much  thefe  two  Sachems  flood  upon  tearmes  of  repu¬ 
tation  with  each  other,  the  one  would  not  fend  her,  and  the 
other  would  not  fend  for  her,  leaft  it  fhould  be  any  diminifhing 
of  honor  on  his  part  that  fhould  feeme  to  comply,  that  the 
Lady  (when  I  came  out  of  the  Country)  remained  flill  with 
her  father  ;  which  is  a  thinge  worth  the  noting,  that  Salvage 
people  fhould  feeke  to  maintaine  their  reputation  fo  much  as 
they  doe.* 


Of  their  trafficke  and  trade  one  with  another . 

Although  thefe  people  have  not  the  ufe  of  navigation, 
whereby  they  may  trafficke  as  other  nations,  that  are  civilized, 
ufe  to  doe,  yet  doe  they  barter  for  fuch  commodities  as  they 
have,  and  have  a  kinde  of  beads  infleede  of  money,  to  buy 
withall  fuch  things  as  they  want,  which  they  call  Wampampeak  : 
and  it  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  is  white,  the  other  is  of  a  violet 
coloure.  Thefe  are  made  of  the  ffiells  of  fifhe.  The  white 
with  them  is  as  filver  with  us  ;  the  other  as  our  gould  :  and 
for  thefe  beads  they  buy  and  fell,  not  onely  amongft  themfelves, 
but  even  with  us. 

We  have  ufed  to  fell  them  any  of  our  commodities  for 
this  Wampampeak,  becaufe  we  know  we  can  have  beaver 
againe  of  them  for  it :  and  thefe  beads  are  currant  in  all  the 
parts  of  New  England,  from  one  end  of  the  Coal!  to  the 
other. 

And  although  fome  have  indevoured  by  example  to  have 
the  like  made  of  the  fame  kinde  of  fhels,  yet  none  hath  ever, 
as  yet,  attained  to  any  perfedlion  in  the  compofure  of  them, 


*  This  incident  is  the  subject  of  Whittier’s  poem,  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook ;  but 
Adams  —  see  his  note  in  the  New  English  Canaan ,  p.  155  —  doubts  its  authenticity. — 
Editor. 
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but  that  the  Salvages  have  found  a  great  difference  to  be  in 
the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  knowne  the  counterfett  beads 
from  thofe  of  their  owne  making  ;  and  have,  and  doe  (light  them. 

The  fkinnes  of  beafts  are  fould  and  bartered,  to  fuch 
people  as  have  none  of  the  fame  kinde  in  the  parts  where 
they  live. 

Likewife  they  have  earthen  potts  of  divers  fizes,  from  a 
quarte  to  a  gallon,  2.  or  3.  to  boyle  their  vitels  in ;  very  ftronge, 
though  they  be  thin  like  our  Iron  potts. 

They  have  dainty  wooden  bowles  of  maple,  of  highe  price 
amongft  them;  and  thefe  are  difperfed  by  bartering  one  with 
the  other,  and  are  but  in  certaine  parts  of  the  Country  made, 
where  the  feverall  trades  are  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  parts  onely. 

So  likewife  (at  the  feafon  of  the  yeare)  the  Salvages  that 
live  by  the  Sea  fide  for  trade  with  the  inlanders  for  frefh  water, 
reles  curious  filver  reles,  which  are  bought  up  of  fuch  as  have 
them  not  frequent  in  other  places :  cheftnuts,  and  fuch  like 
ufefull  things  as  one  place  affordeth,  are  fould  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  another,  where  they  are  a  novelty  accompted  amongft 
the  natives  of  the  land.  And  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  barter 
withall,  as  is  their  Whampampeake. 

Of  their  Magazines  or  Storehowfes. 

These  people  are  not  without  providence,  though  they  be 
uncivilized,  but  are  carefull  to  preferve  foede  in  ftore  againft 
winter;  which  is  the  corne  that  they  laboure  and  dreffe  in  the 
fummer.  And,  although  they  eate  freely  of  it,  whiles  it  is  grow- 
inge,  yet  have  they  a  care  to  keepe  a  convenient  portion  thereof 
to  releeve  them  in  the  dead  of  winter,  (like  to  the  Ant  and  the 
Bee,)  which  they  put  under  ground. 

Their  barnes  are  holes  made  in  the  earth,  that  will  hold  a 
Hogfhead  of  corne  a  peece  in  them.  In  thefe  (when  their  corne 
is  out  of  the  hufke  and  well  dried)  they  lay  their  ftore  in  greate 
bafkets  (which  they  make  of  Sparke)  with  matts  under,  about 
the  ftdes,  and  on  the  top  ;  and  putting  it  into  the  place  made 
for  it,  they  cover  it  with  earth :  and  in  this  manner  it  is  pre- 
ferved  from  deftrudlion  or  putrifadtion  ;  to  be  ufed  in  cafe  of 
necefiity,  and  not  elfe. 

And  I  am  perfwaded,  that  if  they  knew  the  benefit  of  Salte 
(as  they  may  in  time,)  and  the  meanes  to  make  falte  meate  frefh 
.  agnine,  they  would  endeaver  to  preferve  fifhe  for  winter,  as  well 
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as  corne ;  and  that  if  any  thinge  bring  them  to  civility,  it  will 
be  the  ufe  of  Salte,  to  have  foode  in  ftore,  which  is  a  cheife 
benefit  in  a  civilized  Commonwealth. 

Thefe  people  have  begunne  already  to  incline  to  the  ufe  of 
Salte.  Many  of  them  would  begge  Salte  of  mee  for  to  carry 
home  with  them,  that  had  frequented  our  howfes  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  our  Salte  meats  :  and  Salte  I  willingly  gave 
them,  although  I  fould  them  all  things  elfe,  onely  becaufe  they 
fhould  be  delighted  with  the  ufe  there  of,  and  thinke  it  a  com¬ 
modity  of  no  value  in  it  felfe,  allthough  the  benefit  was  great 
that  might  be  had  by  the  ufe  of  it. 


Of  their  admirable  perfection,  in  the  ufe  of  the  fences. 

This  is  a  thinge  not  onely  obferved  by  mee  and  diverfe  of 
the  Salvages  of  New  England,  but,  alfo,  by  the  French  men  in 
Nova  Francia,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  incouraged  to  pub- 
lifh  in  this  Treatice  my  obfervation  of  them  in  the  ufe  of  theire 
fences:  which  is  a  thinge  that  I  fhould  not  eafily  have  bin  in¬ 
duced  to  beleeve,  if  I  my  felfe  had  not  bin  an  eie  witneffe  of 
what  I  thall  relate. 

I  have  obferved  that  the  Salvages  have  the  fence  of  feeing 
fo  farre  beyond  any  of  our  Nation,  that  one  would  allmoft  be¬ 
leeve  they  had  intelligence  of  the  Devill  fometimes,  when  they 
have  tould  us  of  a  fhipp  at  Sea,  which  they  have  feene  foener 
by  one  hower,  yea,  two  bowers  fayle,  then  any  Englifh  man 
that  flood  by  of  purpofe  to  looke  out,  their  fight  is  fo  excellent. 

Their  eies  indeede  are  black  as  iett ;  and  that  coler  is 
accounted  the  ftrongeft  for  fight.  And  as  they  excell  us  in  this 
particular  fo  much  noted,  fo  I  thinke  they  excell  us  in  all 
the  reft. 

This  I  am  fure  I  have  well  obferved,  that  in  the  fence  of 
fuelling  they  have  very  great  perfection  ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  the  French  that  are  planted  about  Canada,  who 
have  made  relation  that  they  are  fo  perfect  in  the  ufe  of  that 
fence,  that  they  will  diftinguifh  between  a  Spaniard  and  a 
Frenchman  by  the  fent  of  the  hand  onely.  And  I  am  per- 
fwaded  that  the  Author  of  this  Relation  has  feene  very  prob¬ 
able  reafons  that  have  induced  him  to  be  of  that  opinion ; 
and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  give  credit  thereunto,  becaufe  I 
have  obferved  in  them  fo  much  as  that  comes  to. 
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I  have  feene  a  Deare  paffe  by  me  upon  a  neck  of  Land, 
and  a  Salvage  that  has  purfued  him  by  the  view.  I  have  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  this  purfuite ;  and  the  Salvage,  pricking  the 
Deare,  comes  where  hee  findes  the  view  of  two  deares  together, 
leading  feveral  wayes.  One,  hee  was  fure,  was  frefh,  but  which 
(by  the  fence  of  feeing)  hee  could  not  judge ;  therefore,  with 
his  knife,  hee  diggs  up  the  earth  of  one ;  and  by  fmelling, 
fayes,  that  was  not  of  the  frefh  Deare  :  then  diggs  hee  up  the 
other;  and  viewing  and  fmelling  to  that,  concludes  it  to  be  the  j 
view  of  the  frefh  Deare,  which  hee  had  purfued ;  and  thereby 
followes  the  chafe,  and  killes  that  Deare,  and  I  did  eate  part 
of  it  with  him  :  fuch  is  their  perfedfion  in  thefe  two  fences. 


Of  their  pretty  conjuring  tricks . 

If  we  doe  not  judge  amilTe  of  thefe  Salvages  in  account¬ 
ing  them  witches,  yet  out  of  all  queftion  we  may  be  bould  to 
conclude  them  to  be  but  weake  witches,  fuch  of  them  as  wee 
call  by  the  names  of  Powahs  :  fome  correfpondency  they  have 
with  the  Devil  out  of  al  doubt,  as  by  fome  of  their  accions,  in 
which  they  glory,  is  manifefted.  Papafiquineo,  that  Sachem 
or  Sagamore,  is  a  Powah  of  greate  eflimation  amongft  all  kinde 
of  Salvages  there  :  hee  is  at  their  Revels  (which  is  the  time 
when  a  great  company  of  Salvages  meete  from  feverall  parts 
of  the  Country,  in  amity  with  their  neighbours)  hath  ad- 
vaunced  his  honor  in  his  feats  or  jugling  tricks  (as  I  may 
right  tearme  them)  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpedfators,  whome 
hee  endevoured  to  perfwade  that  he  would  goe  under  water  to 
the  further  fide  of  a  river,  to  broade  for  any  man  to  undertake 
with  a  breath,  which  thing  hee  performed  by  fwimming  over, 
and  deluding  the  company  with  cafting  a  miff  before  their  eies 
that  fee  him  enter  in  and  come  out,  but  no  part  of  the  way 
hee  has  bin  feene  :  likewife  by  our  Englifh,  in  the  heat  of  all 
fummer  to  make  Ice  appeare  in  a  bowle  of  faire  water  ;  firft, 
having  the  water  fet  before  him,  hee  hath  begunne  his  incan¬ 
tation  according  to  their  ufuall  accuflome,  and  before  the  fame 
has  bin  ended  a  thick  Clowde  has  darkned  the  aire  and,  on  a 
fodane,  a  thunder  clap  hath  bin  heard  that  has  amazed  the 
natives ;  in  an  inftant  hee  hath  (hewed  a  firme  peece  of  Ice  to 
flote  in  the  middeft  of  the  bowle  in  the  prefence  of  the  vulgar 
people,  which  doubtles  was  done  by  the  agility  of  Satan,  his 
confort. 
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And  by  meanes  of  thefe  Heights,  and  fuch  like  trivial 
things  as  thefe,  they  gaine  fuch  eHimation  amongfl  the  reft  of 
the  Salvages  that  it  is  thought  a  very  impious  matter  for  any 
man  to  derogate  from  the  words  of  thefe  Powahs.  In  fo  much 
as  hee  that  fhould  (light  them,  is  thought  to  commit  a  crime  no 
leffe  hainous  amongft  them  as  facriledge  is  with  us,  as  may 
appeare  by  this  one  paflage,  which  I  wil  fet  forth  for  an  in- 
nance. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  that  had  entertain’d  a  Salvage  into 
his  fervice,  to  be  his  faCtor  for  ‘the  beaver  trade  amongft  his 
countrymen,  delivered  unto  him  divers  parcells  of  commodities 
fit  for  them  to  trade  with ;  amongft  the  reft  there  was  one  coate 
of  more  efteeme  then  any  of  the  other,  and  with  this  his  new 
entertained  marchant  man  travels  amonft  his  countrymen  to 
truck  them  away  for  beaver :  as  our  cuftome  hath  bin,  the 
Salvage  went  up  into  the  Country  amongft  his  neighbours  for 
beaver,  and  returned  with  fome,  but  not  enough  anfwerable  to 
his  Mafteers  expectation,  but  being  called  to  an  accompt,  and 
efpecially  for  that  one  Coate  of  fpeciall  note,  made  anfwer  that 
he  had  given  that  coate  to  Tantoquineo,  a  Powah  :  to  which 
his  mafter  in  a  rage  cryed,  what  have  I  to  doe  with  Tanto¬ 
quineo  ?  The  Salvage,  very  angry  at  the  matter,  cryed,  what 
you  fpeake  ?  you  are  not  a  very  good  man  ;  wil  you  not  give 
Tantoq.  a  coat?  whats  this?  as  if  he  had  offered  Tantoquineo 
the  greateft  indignity  that  could  be  devifed  :  fo  great  is  the 
eHimation  and  reverence  that  thefe  people  have  of  thefe  lug- 
ling  Powahs,  who  are  ufually  fent  for  when  any  perfon  is  ficke 
and  ill  at  eafe  to  recover  them,  for  which  they  receive  rewards 
as  doe  our  Chirgeons  and  Phifitions ;  and  they  doe  make  a 
trade  of  it,  and  boad  of  their  (kill  where  they  come  :  One 
amongd  the  red  did  undertake  to  cure  an  Englidiman  of  a 
fwelling  of  his  hand  for  a  parcell  of  bifkett,  which  being  de¬ 
livered  him  hee  tooke  the  party  greived  into  the  woods  afide 
from  company,  and  with  the  helpe  of  the  devill,  (as  may  be 
conjebtured,)  quickly  recovered  him  of  that  fwelling,  and  fent 
him  about  his  worke  againe. 


Of  their  duels ,  and  the  honourable  eflimation  of  victory  obtained 

thereby. 

These  Salvages  are  not  apt  to  quarrell  one  with  another: 
yet  fuch  hath  bin  the  occafion  that  a  difference  hath  happened 
which  hath  growne  to  that  height  that  it  has  not  bin  reconciled 


otherwife  then  by  combat,  which  hath  bin  performed  in  this 
manner:  the  two  champions  prepared  for  the  fight,  with  their 
bowes  in  hand  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrowes  at  their  backs,  they 
have  entered  into  the  field;  the  Challenger  and  challenged 
have  chofen  two  trees,  {landing  within  a  little  diflance  of  each 
other ;  they  have  caft  lotts  for  the  cheife  of  the  trees,  then 
either  champion  fetting  himfelfe  behinde  his  tree  watches  an 
advantage  to  let  fly  his  (hafts,  and  to  gall  his  enemy;  there 
they  continue  (hooting  at  each  other ;  if  by  chaunce  they  efpie 
any  part  open,  they  endeavour  to  gall  the  combatant  in  that 
part,  and  ufe  much  agility  in  the  performance  of  the  tafke  they 
have  in  hand.  Refolute  they  are  in  the  execution  of  their  ven¬ 
geance,  when  once  they  have  begunne ;  and  will  in  no  wife  be 
daunted,  or  feeme  to  fhrinck  though  they  doe  catch  a  clap  with 
an  arrow,  but  fight  it  out  in  this  manner  untill  one  or  both  be 
flaine. 

1  have  bin  fhewed  the  places  where  fuch  duels  have  bin 
performed,  and  have  fuond  the  trees  marked  for  a  memoriall 
of  the  Combat,  where  that  champion  hath  flood  that  had  the 
hap  to  be  flaine  in  the  duell :  and  they  count  it  the  greateft 
honor  that  can  be  to  the  ferviving  Cumbatant,  to  (hew  the 
fcares  of  the  wounds  received  in  this  kinde  of  Conflidl,  and  if 
it  happen  to  be  on  the  arme,  as  thofe  parts  are  mod  in  danger 
in  thefe  cafes,  they  will  alwayes  weare  a  bracelet  upon  that 
place  of  the  arme,  as  a  trophy  of  honor  to  their  dying  day. 


Of  theire  Subtilety. 

These  people  are  not,  as  fome  have  thought,  a  dull,  or 
(lender  witted  people,  but  very  ingenious,  and  very  fubtile.  I 
could  give  maine  inftances  to  maintaine  mine  opinion  of  them 
in  this ;  but  I  will  onely  relate  one,  which  is  a  paffage  worthy 
to  be  obferved. 

In  the  MalTachuffets  bay  lived  Cheecatawback,  the  Sachem 
or  Sagamore  of  thofe  territories,  who  had  large  dominions  which 
hee  did  appropriate  to  himfelfe. 

Into  thofe  parts  came  a  greate  company  of  Salvages  from 
the  territories  of  Narohiganfet,  to  the  number  of  ioo.  perfons  ; 
and  in  this  Sachems  Dominions  they  intended  to  winter. 

When  they  went  a  hunting  for  turkies  they  fpreade  over 
fuch  a  greate  fcope  of  ground  that  a  Turkie  could  hardily 
efcape  them  :  Deare  they  killed  up  in  greate  abundance,  and 
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feafted  their  bodies  very  plentifully :  Beavers  they  killed  by 
no  allowance ;  the  tkinnes  of  thofe  they  traded  away  at  Waf- 
fagufcus  with  my  neighboures  for  corne,  and  fuch  other  com¬ 
modities  as  they  had  neede  of ;  and  my  neighboures  had  a 
wonderfull  great  benefit  by  their  being  in  thofe  parts.  Yea, 
fometimes  (like  genious  fellowes)  they  would  prefent  their 
M archant  with  a  fatt  beaver  fkinne,  alwayes  the  tayle  was  not 
diminillied,  but  prefented  full  and  whole;  although  the  tayle 
is  a  prefent  for  a  Sachem,  and  is  of  fuch  mafculaine  vertue  that 
if  fome  of  our  Ladies  knew  the  benefit  thereof  they  would  defire 
to  have  fhips  fent  of  purpofe  to  trade  for  the  tayle  alone  :  it  is 
fuch  a  rarity,  as  is  not  more  efteemed  of  then  reafon  doth  re¬ 
quire. 

But  the  Sachem  Cheecatawbak,  (on  whofe  poffefiions  they 
ufurped,  and  converted  the  commodities  thereof  to  their  owne 
ufe,  contrary  to  his  likeing,)  not  being  of  power  to  refifi:  them, 
^radfifed  to  doe  it  by  a  fubtile  ftratagem.  And  to  that  end 
gave  it  out  amongft  us,  that  the  caufe  why  thefe  other  Salvages 
of  the  Narohiganfets  came  into  thefe  parts,  was  to  fee  what 
ftrength  we  were  of,  and  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  cut  us  off, 
and  take  that  which  they  found  in  our  cuftody  ufefull  for  them ; 
And  added  further,  they  would  burne  our  howfes,  and  that  they 
had  caught  one  of  his  men,  named  Mefhebro,  and  compelled 
him  to  difcover  to  them  where  their  barnes,  Magazines,  or  ftore- 
howfes  were,  and  had  taken  away  his  corne ;  and  feemed  to  be 
in  a  pittifull  perplexity  about  the  matter. 

And,  the  more  to  adde  reputation  to  this  tale,  defires  that 
his  wifes  and  children  might  be  harbered  in  one  of  our  howfes. 
This  was  graunted ;  and  my  neighbours  put  on  cortlets,  head- 
peeces,  and  weapons  defenfive  and  offenfive. 

This  thing  being  knowne  to  Cheecatawback,  hee  caufed 
fome  of  his  men  to  bring  the  Narohiganfets  to  trade,  that 
they  might  fee  the  preparation.  The  Salvage,  that  was  a 
ltranger  to  the  plott,  fimply  comming  to  trade,  and  finding 
his  merchants  lookes  like  lobfters,  all  cladd  in  harneffe,  was 
in  a  maze  to  thinke  what  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Hafte  hee 
made  to  trade  away  his  furres,  and  tooke  anything  for  them, 
wifhing  himfelfe  well  rid  of  them  and  of  the  company  in  the 
howfe. 

But  (as  the  manner  has  bin')  hee  muff  eate  fome  furmety 
before  hee  goe :  downe  he  fits  and  eats,  and  withall  had  an 
eie  on  every  fide ;  and  now  and  then  faw  a  fword  or  a  dagger 
layd  a  thwart  a  head  peece,  which  hee  wondered  at,  and  alked 
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his  giude  whether  the  company  were  not  angry.  The  guide, 
(that  was  privy  to  his  Lords  plot)  anfwered  in  his  language 
that  hee  could  not  tell.  But  the  harmleffe  Salvage,  before  hee 
had  halfe  filled  his  belly,  darted  up  on  a  fodayne,  and  ranne 
out  of  the  howfe  in  fuch  haft  that  hee  left  his  furmety  there, 
and  ftayed  not  to  looke  behinde  him  who  came  after :  Glad 
hee  was  that  he  had  efcaped  fo. 

The  fubtile  Sachem,  hee  playd  the  tragedian,  and  fained 
a  feare  of  being  furprifed  ;  and  fent  to  fee  whether  the  enemies 
(as  the  Meffenger  termed  them)  were  not  in  the  howfe ;  and 
comes  in  a  by  way  with  his  wifes  and  children,  and  ftopps  the 
chinkes  of  the  out  howfe,  for  fea^e  the  fire  might  be  feene  in 
the  night,  and  be  a  meanes  to  diredt  his  enemies  where  to  finde 
them. 

And,  in  the  meane  time,  hee  prepared  for  his  Ambaffador 
to  his  enemies  a  Salvage,  that  had  lived  12.  moneths  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  end  it  might  adde  reputation  to  his  ambaffage. 
This  man  hee  fends  to  thofe  intruding  Narohiganfets,  to  tell 
them  that  they  did  very  great  injury  to  his  Lord,  to  trench 
upon  his  prerogatives  :  and  advifed  them  to  put  up  their  pipes, 
and  begon  in  time  :  if  they  would  not,  that  his  Lord  would 
come  upon  them,  and  in  his  ayd  his  freinds  the.  Englifh,  who 
were  up  in  armes  already  to  take  his  part,  and  compell  them  by 
force  to  be  gone,  if  they  refufed  to  depart  by  faire  meanes. 

This  meffage,  comming  on  the  neck  of  that  which  doubt- 
leffe  the  fearefull  Salvage  had  before  related  of  his  efcape,  and 
what  hee  had  obferved,  caufed  all  thofe  hundred  Narohiganfets 
(that  meant  us  no  hurt)  to  be  gone  with  bagg,  and  baggage. 
And  my  neighboures  were  gulled  by  the  fubtilety  of  this 
Sachem,  and  loft  the  beft  trade  of  beaver  that  ever  they  had 
for  the  time  ;  and  in  the  end  found  theire  error  in  this  kinde 
of  credulity  when  it  was  too  late. 


Of  a  great  mortality  that  happened  amongfl  the  Natives  of  New 
England, ,  neere  about  the  time  that  the  Englifh  came  there  to 
plant. 

It  fortuned  fome  few  yeares  before  the  Englifh  came  to  in¬ 
habit  at  new  Plimmouth,  in  New  England,  that  upon  fome 
diftaft  given  in  the  Maffachuffets  bay  by  the  Frenchmen,  then 
trading  there  with  the  Natives  for  beaver,  they  fet  upon  the 
men  at  fuch  advantage  that  they  killed  manie  of  them,  burned 
their  fhipp,  then  riding  at  Anchor  by  an  Iiland  there,  now  called 
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Peddocks  Illand,  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed 
there,  (where  many  wilde  Anckies*  haunted  that  time,  which  hee 
thought  had  bin  tame)  diftributing  them  unto  5.  Sachems, ' 
which  were  Lords  of  the  feverall  territories  adjoyninge  :  they 
did  keepe  them  fo  longe  as  they  lived,  onely  to  fport  themfelves 
at  them,  and  made  thefe  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and 
water,  which  is  the  generall  worke  that  they  require  of  a  Ser¬ 
vant.  One  of  thefe  five  men,  out  livinge  the  reft,  had  learned 
fo  much  of  their  language  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their  bloudy 
deede,  faying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it,  and 
that  hee  would  in  his  difpleafure  deftroy  them ;  but  the  Sal¬ 
vages  (it  feemes  boafting  of  their  ftrength,)  replyed  and  fayd, 
that  they  were  fo  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them. 

But  contrary  wife,  in  fhort  time  after  the  hand  of  God  fell 
heavily  upon  them,  with  fuch  a  mortall  ftroake  that  they  died 
on  heapes  as  they  lay  in  their  houfes ;  and  the  living,  that  were 
able  to  fhift  for  themselves,  would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy, 
and  let  there  Carkafes  ly  above  the  ground  without  buriall. 
For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but  one 
left  a  live  to  tell  what  became  of  the  reft;  the  livinge  being  (as 
it  feemes)  not  able  to  bury  the  dead,  they  were  left  for  Crowes, 
Kites  and  vermin  to  pray  upon.  And  the  bones  and  lkulls 
upon  the  feverall  places  of  their  habitations  made  fuch  a  fpebt- 
acle  after  my  comming  into  thofe  partes,  that,  as  I  travailed  in 
that  Forreft  nere  the  MalTachuffets,  it  feemed  to  mee  a  new 
found  Golgatha. 

But  otherwife,  it  is  the  cuftome  of  thofe  Indian  people  to 
bury  their  dead  ceremonioufly  and  carefully,  and  then  to 
abandon  that  place,  becaufe  they  have  no  defire  the  place 
fhould  put  them  in  minde  of  mortality  :  and  this  mortality  was 
not  ended  when  the  Brownifts  of  new  Plimmouth  were  fetled  at 
Patuxet  in  New  Fngland  :  and  by  all  likelyhood  the  ficknelfe 
that  thefe  Indians  died  of  was  the  Plague,  as  by  conference 
with  them  fince  my  arrivall  and  habitation  in  thofe  partes,  I 
have  learned.  And  by  this  meanes  there  is  as  yet  but  a  fmall 
number  of  Salvages  in  New  England,  to  that  which  hath  beene 
in  former  time,  and  the  place  is  made  fo  much  the  more  fitt  for 
the  Englifh  Nation  to  inhabit  in,  and  erect  in  it  Temples  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

*This,  as  Mr  Adams  suggests,  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  for  Auckies,  which  was  a 
sailor’s  corruption  for  Auk, —  the  Great  Auk  being  probably  the  bird  referred  to  This  bird, 
now  supposed  to  be  extinct,  was  formerly  common  on  the  New  England  coast.  Audubon, 
writing  in  1838,  says.  “  An  old  gunner  residing  on  Chelsea  Beach,  near  Boston,  told  me  that 
he  we  1  remembered  the  time  when  the  Penguins  were  plentiful  about  Nahant  and  some 
islands  in  the  bay  ” 
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Of  their  Religion. 

It  has  bin  a  common  receaved  opinion  from  Cicero,  that 
there  is  no  people  fo  barbarous  but  have  fome  worfhipp  or 
other.  In  this  particular,  I  am  not  of  opinion  therein  with 
Tully  ;  and,  furely,  if  hee  had  bin  amongft  thofe  people  fo  longe 
as  I  have  bin,  and  converfed  fo  much  with  them  touching  this 
matter  of  Religion,  hee  would  have  changed  his  opinion. 
Neither  fhould  we  have  found  this  error,  amongft  the  reft,  by 
the  helpe  of  that  wodden  profpedt,*  if  it  had  not  been  fo  unad- 
vifedly  built  upon  fuch  highe  land  as  that  Coaft.  (all  mens 
judgements  in  generall,)  doth  not  yeeld,  had  hee  but  taken  the 
judiciall  councell  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  that  fetts  this  thing 
forth  in  an  exafit  and  conclufive  fentence ;  if  hee  be  not  too  ob- 
ftinate  ?  hee  would  graunt  that  worthy  writer,  that  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  are  fine  fide,  fine  lege,  fine  rege ,  and  hee  hath  exemplified 
this  thinge  by  a  familiar  demonftration,  which  I  have  by  longe 
experience  obferved  to  be  true. 

And,  me  thinks,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  they  have  a  kinde  of 
worfhip,  and  not  able  to  demonftrate  whome  or  what  it  is  they 
are  accuftomed  to  worfiiip.  For  my  part  I  am  more  willing  to 
beleeve  that  the  Elephants  (which  are  reported  to  be  the 
molt  intelligible  of  all  beafts)  doe  worfhip  the  moone,  for  the 
reafons  given  by  the  author  of  this  report,  as  Mr.  Thomas  May, 
the  minion  of  the  Mufes  dos  recite  it  in  his  continuation  of 
Lucans  hiftoricall  poem,  rather  then  this  man  :  to  that  I  muffc 
bee  conftrained,  to  conclude  againft  him,  and  Cicero,  that  the 
Natives  of  New  England  have  no  worfiiip  nor  religion  at  all; 
and  I  am  fure  it  has  been  fo  obferved  by  thofe  that  neede  not 
the  helpe  of  a  wodden  profpedf  for  the  matter. 

*  The  reference  here  is  to  Wood’s  New  England' s  Prospect  (p.  70).  In  regard  to 
tire  time  when  this  work  was  written  and  published,  see  Mr.  Deane’s  preface  to  the  edition 
in  the  publications  of  the  Prince  Society.  Morton  makes  numerous  references  to  it  in  the 
New  Canaan.  .  .  .  The  present  reference  is  one  of  the  few  unintelligible  passages  in 
the  book.  Wood’s  language,  to  which  Morton  apparently  takes  exception,  is  as  follows: 
“As  it  is  natural  to  all  mortals  to  worship  something,  so  do  these  people;  but  exactly  to 
describe  to  whom  their  worship  is  chiefly  bent,  is  very  difficult;  they  acknowledge  especially 
two,  Ketan,  who  is  their  good  God,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  after  their  garners  be  full  with  a 
[  good  crop:  upon  this  God  likewise  they  invocate  for  fair  weather,  for  rain  in  time  of  drought, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  their  sick;  but  if  they  do  not  hear  them,  then  they  verify  the  old 
verse,  Flectere  si nequeo  Superes,  Acheronta  movebo,  their  Pow-wows  betaking  themselves 
to  their  exorcisms  and  unromantick  charms.  ...  by  God’s  permission,  through  the  Devil’s 
help,  their  charms  are  of  force  to  produce  effects  of  wonderment.”  Morton  would  seem  to 
have  wished  to  depreciate  Wood  as  an  authority  on  New  England;  and  so,  playing  upon  his 
name  and  the  title  of  his  book,  he  implied  that  ne  had  taken  a  much  more  elevated  view  of 
the  religious  development  of  the  Indians  than  could  be  justified  either  by  the  actual  facts  or 
the  judgment  of  the  best  informed.  Being  unintelligible,  the  passage,  from  the  word 
“neither”  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  is  reproduced  here  in  all  respects,  including  punctu¬ 
ation,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of  the  original  edition. —  C.  F.  A  dams. 
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Of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  Creation ,  and  immortality 

of  the  Soule. 

Although  thefe  Salvages  are  found  to  be  without  Reli¬ 
gion,  Law,  and  King  (as  Sir  William  Alexander  hath  well  ob¬ 
served,)  yet  are  they  not  altogether  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  (historically) ;  for  they  have  it  amongft  them  by  tradition 
that  God  made  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  bad  them  live 
together  and  get  children,  kill  deare,  beafts,  birds,  fifh  and 
fowle,  and  what  they  would  at  their  pleafure  ;  and  that  their 
pofterity  was  full  of  evill,  and  made  God  fo  angry  that  hee  let 
in  the  Sea  upon  them,  and  drowned  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
that  were  naughty  men,  (the  Lord  deftroyed  fo ;)  and  they  went 
to  Sanaconquam,  who  feeds  upon  them  (pointing  to  the  Center 
of  the  Earth,  where  they  imagine  is  the  habitation  of  the 
Devill  :)  the  other,  (which  were  not  deftroyed,)  increafed  the 
world,  and  when  they  died  (becaufe  they  were  good)  went  to 
the  howfe  of  Kytan,  pointing  to  the  fetting  of  the  fonne ;  where 
they  eate  all  manner  of  dainties,  and  never  take  paines  (as 
now)  to  provide  it. 

Kytan  makes  provifton  (they  fay)  and  faves  them  that 
laboure  ;  and  there  they  fhall  live  with  him  forever,  voyd  of 
care.  And  they  are  perfwaded  that  Kytan  is  hee  that  makes 
corne  growe,  trees  growe,  and  all  manner  of  fruits. 

And  that  wee  that  ufe  the  booke  of  Common  prayer  doo  it 
to  declare  to  them,  that  cannot  reade,  what  Kytan  has  com- 
maunded  us,  and  that  wee  doe  pray  to  him  with  the  helpe  of 
that  booke  ;  and  doe  make  fo  much  accompt  of  it,  that  a  Sal¬ 
vage  (who  had  lived  in  my  howfe  before  hee  had  taken  a  wife, 
by  whome  hee  had  children)  made  this  requeft  to  mee,  (knowing 
that  I  allwnyes  ufed  him  with  much  more  refpebt  than  others,) 
that  I  would  let  his  fonne  be  brought  up  in  my  howfe,  that  hee 
might  be  taught  to  reade  in  that  booke  *  which  requeft  of  his  I 
granted  ;  and  hee  was  a  very  joyfull  man  to  thinke  that  his 
fonne  fhould  thereby  (as  hee  faid)  become  an  Englifhman  ;  and 
then  hee  would  be  a  good  man. 

I  afked  him  who  was  a  good  man  ;  his  anfwere  was,  hee  that 
would  not  lye.  nor  fteale. 

Thefe,  with  them,  are  all  the  capitall  crimes  that  can  be 
imagined;  all  other  are  nothing  in  refpecft  of  thofe  ;  and  hee 
that  is  free  from  thefe  muft  live  with  Kytan  for  ever,  in  all 
manner  of  pleafure. 
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Of  their  Annals  and  funerals. 

These  people,  that  have  by  tradition  fome  touch  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foule,  have  likewife  a  cuftome  to  make  fome 
monuments  over  the  place  where  the  corps  is  interred  :  But 
j  they  put  a  greate  difference  betwene  perfons  of  noble,  and  of 

(ignoble,  or  obfcure,  or  inferior  difcent.  For,  indeed,  in  the 
grave  of  the  more  noble  they  put  a  planck  in  the  bottom  for 
the  corps  to  be  layed  upon,  and  on  each  fide  a  plancke,  and  a 
plancke  upon  the  top  in  forme  of  a  cheft,  before  they  cover  the 
place  with  earth.  This  done,  they  erebt  fome  thing  over  the 
grave  in  forme  of  a  hearfe  cloath,  as  was  that  of  Cheekataw- 
backs  mother,  which  the  Plimmouth  planters  defaced  becaufe 
they  accounted  it  an  abt  of  fuperflition ;  which  did  breede  a 
brawle ;  for  they  hold  impious  and  inhumane  to  deface  the 
monuments  of  the  dead.  They  themfelves  efteeme  of  it  as 
piaculum ;  and  have  a  cuftome  amongft  them  to  keepe  their 
annals  and  come  at  certaine  times  to  lament  and  bewaile  the 
Ioffe  of  their  freind  ;  and  ufe  to  black  their  faces,  which  they 
fo  weare,  inftead  of  a  mourning  ornament,  for  a  longer  or  a 
fhorter  time  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  :  fo  is  their 
annals  kept  and  obferved  with  their  accuftomed  folemnity. 
Afterwards  they  abfolutely  abandon  the  place,  becaufe  they 
fuppose  the  fight  thereof  will  but  renew  their  forrow. 

It  was  a  thing  very  offenfive  to  them,  at  our  fir  ft  comming 
into  thofe  parts,  to  afke  of  them  for  any  one  that  had  bin  dead; 
but  of  later  times  it  is  not  fo  offenfively  taken  to  renew  the 
memory  of  any  defeafed  perfon,  becaufe  by  our  example  (which 
they  are  apt  to  followe)  it  is  made  more  familiare  unto  them  ; 
and  they  marvell  to  fee  no  monuments  over  our  dead,  and 
therefore  thinke  no  great  Sachem  is  yet  come  into  thofe  parts, 
or  not  as  yet  deade ;  becaufe  they  fee  the  graves  all  alike. 

Of  their  Cuflome  i?i  burning  the  Country,  and  the  reafo?i  thereof. 

SThe  Salvages  are  accuftomed  to  fet  fire  of  the  Country 
in  all  places  where  they  come,  and  to  burne  it  twize  a  yeare, 
viz. :  at  the  Spring,  and  the  fall  of  the  leafe.  The  reafon  that 
mooves  them  to  doe  fo,  is  becaufe  it  would  other  wife  be  fo 
overgrowne  with  underweedes  that  it  would  be  all  a  coppice 
wood,  and  the  people  would  not  be  able  in  any  wife  to  palfe 
through  the  Country  out  of  a  beaten  path. 
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The  meanes  that  they  do  it  with,  is  with  certaine  minerall 
(tones,  that  they  carry  about  them  in  baggs  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe  of  the  fkinnes  of  little  beaftes,  which  they  convert  into 
good  lether,  carrying  in  the  fame  a  peece  of  touch  wood,  very 
excellent  for  that  purpofe,  of  their  owne  making.  Thefe  min¬ 
erall  ftones  they  have  from  the  Piquenteenes,  (which  is  to  the 
Southward  of  all  the  plantations  in  New  England,)  by  trade  and 
trafficke  with  thofe  people. 

The  burning  of  the  graffe  deftroys  the  underwoods,  and  fo 
fcorcheth  the  elder  trees  that  it  fhrinkes  them,  and  hinders 
their  grouth  very  much  :  fo  that  hee  that  will  looke  to  finde 
large  trees  and  good  tymber,  mutt  not  depend  upon  the  help 
of  a  woodden  profpedt  to  finde  them  on  the  upland  ground ;  * 
but  mult  feeke  for  them,  (as  I  and  others  have  done,)  in  the 
lower  grounds,  where  the  grounds  are  wett,  when  the  Country 
is  fired,  by  reafon  of  the  lnow  water  that  remaines  there  for 
a  time,  untill  the  Sunne  by  continuance  of  that  hath  exhaled 
the  vapoures  of  the  earth,  and  dried  up  thofe  places  where  the 
fire  (by  reafon  of  the  moifture,)  can  have  no  power  to  doe 
them  any  hurt :  and  if  he  would  endevoure  to  finde  out  any 
goodly  Cedars,  hee  mutt  not  feeke  for  them  on  the  higher 
grounds,  but  make  his  inqueft  for  them  in  the  vallies,  for  the 
Salvages,  by  this  cuftome  of  theirs,  have  fpoiled  all  the  reft : 
for  this  cuftome  hath  bin  continued  from  the  beginninge. 

And  leaft  their  firing  of  the  Country  in  this  manner  fhould 
be  an  occafion  of  damnifying  us,  and  indaingering  our  habita¬ 
tions,  wee  our  felves  have  ufed  carefully  about  the  fame  times 
to  obferve  the  winds,  and  fire  the  grounds  about  our  owne 
habitations ;  to  prevent  the  Dammage  that  might  happen  by 
any  negletft  thereof,  if  the  fire  fhould  come  neere  thofe  howfes 
in  our  ablence. 

For,  when  the  fire  is  once  kindled,  it  dilates  and  fpreads 
it  felfe  as  well  againft,  as  with  the  winde ;  burning  continually 
night  and  day,  untill  a  fhower  of  raine  falls  to  quench  it. 

And  this  cuftome  of  firing  the  Country  is  the  meanes  to 
make  it  paffable;  and  by  that  meanes  the  trees  growe  here 
and  there  as  in  our  parks  :  and'  makes  the  Country  very  beau- 
tifull  and  commodious. 

*The  reference  is  to  Wood’s  New  England's  Prospect ,  p.  13,  where  also  the  Indian 
custom  of  firing  the  country  in  November  is  described.  —  Adams. 
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Of  their  inclination  to  Drunkenneffe. 

Although  Drunkenneffe  be  juftly  termed  a  vice  which  the 
Salvages  are  ignorant  of,  yet  the  benefit  is  very  great  that  comes 
to  the  planters  by  the  fale  of  ftrong  liquor  to  the  Salvages, 
who  are  much  taken  with  the  delight  of  it ;  for  they  will  pawne 
their  wits,  to  purchafe  the  acquaintance  of  it.  Yet  in  al  the 
commerce  that  I  had  with  them,  I  never  proffered  them  any 
fuch  thing;  nay,  I  would  hardly  let  any  of  them  have  a  drame, 
unles  hee  were  a  Sachem,  or  a  Winnaytue,  that  is  a  rich  man, 
or  a  man  of  eftimation  next  in  degree  to  a  Sachem  or  Saga¬ 
more.  I  alwayes  tould  them  it  was  amongft  us  the  Sachems 
drinke.  But  they  fay  if  I  come  to  the  Northerne  parts  of  the 
Country  I  fhall  have  no  trade,  if  I  will  not  fupply  them  with 
lufty  liquors  :  it  is  the  life  of  the  trade  in  all  thofe  parts  :  for  it 
fo  happened  that  thus  a  Salvage  defperately  killed  himfelfe; 
when  hee  was  drunke,  a  gunne  being  charged  and  the  cock  up, 
hee  fets  the  mouth  to  his  breft,  and,  putting  back  the  tricker 
with  his  foote,  fliot  himfelfe  dead. 


That  the  Salvages  live  a  contended  life . 

A  Gentleman  and  a  traveller,  that  had  bin  in  the  parts  of 
New  England  for  a  time,  when  hee  retorned  againe,  in  his  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Country,  wondered,  (as  hee  faid,)  that  the  natives 
of  the  land  lived  fo  poorely  in  fo  rich  a  Country,  like  to  our 
Beggers  in  England.  Surely  that  Gentleman  had  not  time  or 
leafure  whiles  hee  was  there  truely  to  informe  himfelfe  of  the 
ftate  of  that  Country,  and  the  happy  life  the  Salvages  would 
leade  weare  they  once  brought  to  Chriftianity. 

I  muff  confeffe  they  want  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  (which  is  the  very  finnus  of  a  flourifliing  Commonwealth,) 
yet  are  they  fupplied  with  all  manner  of  needefull  things  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  lifelyhood.  Foode  and  rayment  are  the 
cheife  of  all  that  we  make  true  ufe  of ;  and  of  thefe  they  finde 
no  want,  but  have,  and  may  have,  them  in  a  moft  plentifull 
manner. 

If  our  beggers  of  England  fliould,  with  fo  much  eafe  as 
they,  furnifh  themfelves  with  foode  at  all  feafons,  there  would 
not  be  fo  many  ftarved  in  the  ftreets,  neither  would  fo  many 
gaoles  be  fluffed,  or  galloufes  furnifhed  with  poore  wretches,  as 
I  have  feene  them. 
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But  they  of  this  fort  of  our  owne  nation,  that  are  fitt  to  goe 
to  this  Canaan,  are  not  able  to  tranfport  themfelves ;  and  moft 
of  them  unwilling  to  goe  from  the  good  ale  tap,  which  is  the 
very  loadftone  of  the  lande  by  which  our  Englilh  beggers  fteere 
theire  Courfe ;  it  is  the  Northpole  to  which  the  flowre-de-luce 
of  their  compaffe  points.  The  more  is  the  pitty  that  the  Com¬ 
monalty  of  oure  Land  are  of  fuch  leaden  capacities  as  to  neg- 
ledt  fo  brave  a  Country,  that  doth  fo  plentifully  feede  maine 
lufty  and  a  brave,  able  men,  women  and  children,  that  have  not 
the  meanes  that  a  Civilized  Nation  hath  to  purchafe  foode  and 
rayment ;  which  that  Country  with  a  little  induftry  will  yeeld  a 
man  in  a  very  comfortable  meafure,  without  overmuch  carking. 

I  cannot  deny  but  a  civilized  Nation  hath  the  prehemi- 
nence  of  an  uncivilized,  by  meanes  of  thofe  indruments  that  are 
found  to  be  common  amongft  civile  people,  and  the  uncivile 
want  the  ufe  of,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  thofe  ornaments 
that  make  fuch  a  glorious  fhew,  that  will  give  a  man  occafion  to 
cry,  fic  tran fit  gloria  Mundi. 

Now  fince  it  is  but  foode  and  rayment  that  men  that  live 
needeth,  (though  not  all  alike,)  why  fhould  not  the  Natives  of 
New  England  be  fayd  to  live  richly,  having  no  want  of  either  ? 
Cloaths  are  the  badge  of  finne ;  and  the  more  variety  of  fath- 
ions  is  but  the  greater  abufe  of  the  Creature :  the  beads  of  the 
forreft  there  doe  ferve  to  furnifh  them  at  any  time  when  they 
pleafe  :  fitli  and  flefh  they  have  in  greate  abundance,  which 
they  both  roaft  and  boyle. 

They  are  indeed  not  ferved  in  difhes  of  plate  with  variety 
of  Sauces  to  procure  appetite;  that  needs  not  there.  The 
rarity  of  the  aire,  begot  by  the  medicinable  quality  of  the  fweete 
herbes  of  the  Country,  always  procures  good  ftomakes  to  the 
inhabitants. 

I  mult  needs  commend  them  in  this  particular,  that,  though 
they  buy  many  commodities  of  our  Nation,  yet  they  keepe  but 
fewe,  and  thofe  of  fpeciall  ufe. 

They  love  not  to  bee  cumbered  with  many  utenfilles,  and 
although  every  proprietor  knowes  his  owne,  yet  all  things,  (fo 
long  as  they  will  lad),  are  ufed  in  common  amongd  them  :  A 
bifket  cake  given  to  one,  that  one  breakes  it  equally  into  fo 
many  parts  as  there  be  perfons  in  his  company,  and  didributes 
it.  Platoes  Commonwealth  is  fo  much  pradtifed  by  thefe 
people. 

According  to  humane  reafoti,  guided  onely  by  the  light  of 
nature,  thefe  people  leades  the  more  happy  and  freer  life,  being 


voyde  of  care,  which  torments  the  mindes  of  fo  many  Chriftians  : 
They  are  not  delighted  in  baubles,  but  in  ufefull  things. 

Their  naturall  drinke  is  of  the  Criftall  fountaine,  and  this 
they  take  up  in  their  hands,  by  joyning  them  clofe  together. 
They  take  up  a  great  quantity  at  a  time,  and  drinke  at  the 
wrifts.  It  was  the  fight  of  fuch  a  feate  which  made  Diogenes 
hurle  away  his  diflie,  and,  like  one  that  would  have  this  princi- 
pall  confirmed,  Natui'a  paucis  contentat ,  ufed  a  difh  no  more. 

I  have  obferved  that  they  will  not  be  troubled  with  fuper- 
fluous  commodities.  Such  things  as  they  finde  they  are  taught 
by  neceffity  to  make  ufe  of,  they  will  make  choife  of,  and  feeke 
to  purchale  with  induftry.  So  that,  in  refpect  that  their  life  is 
fo  voyd  of  care,  and  they  are  fo  loving  alfo  that  they  make  ufe 
of  thofe  things  they  enjoy,  (the  wife  onely  excepted,)  as  com¬ 
mon  goods,  and  are  therein  fo  compaffionate  that,  rather  than 
one  fhould  ftarve  through  want,  they  would  flarve  all.  Thus 
doe  they  paffe  awaye  the  time  merrily,  not  regarding  our 
pompe,  (which  they  fee  dayly  before  their  faces,)  but  are  better 
content  with  their  owne,  which  fome  men  efteeme  fo  meanely  of. 

They  may  be  rather  accompted  to  live  richly,  wanting 
nothing  that  is  needefull ;  and  to  be  commended  for  leading  a 
contented  life,  the  younger  being  ruled  by  the  Elder,  and  the 
Elder  ruled  by  the  Powahs,  and  the  Powahs  are  ruled  by  the 
Devill ;  *  and  then  you  may  imagin  what  good  rule  is  like  to 
be  amongft  them. 

*  Morton  says  of  the  Indian  conjurers,  “Some  correspondency  they  have  with  the 
Devill  out  of  all  doubt”;  Wood,  to  the  same  effect,  remarks  that  “by  God’s  permission, 
through  the  Devil’s  helpe,  their  charmes  are  of  force  to  produce  effects  of  wonderment”; 
Smith  declares  of  the  Indians,  “Their  chiefe  God  they  worship  is  the  Devil”  ;  and  Mather 
intimates  that  it  was  the  devil  who  seduced  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it.  —  Adams. 
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Thomas  Morton,  the  author  of  the  New  English  Canaan,  is  known  to 
the  student  of  New  England  history  as  one  of  the  adventurers,  of  whom 
Captain  Wollaston  was  the  leader,  who  established  themselves  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Quincy,  in  1625.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  styles  himself,  on  the  title-page  of  his  book, 
“  of  Cliffords  Inne  gent.”  His  reputation  was  not  good,  one  authority  even 
stating  that  he  had  fled  to  New  England  “  upon  a  foule  suspition  of  murther.  ” 
But  this  was  at  a  time  when  human  life  was  held  cheap  in  many  quarters. 
We  are  only  sure  that  he  was  a  reckless  fellow,  of  looser  morals  than  the 
Puritans  whose  neighbor  he  became.  Allusions  in  the  New  Canaan  show 
that  he  had  been  a  man  fond  of  field  sports,  and  that  he  had  been  much 
of  a  traveler.  They  show  too  that  he  had  been  to  Massachusetts  Bay  before 
1625.  He  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book:  “In  the  month  of 
June,  Anno  Salutis  1622,  it  was  my  chance  to  arrive  in  the  parts  of  New 
England  with  thirty  servants,  and  provision  of  all  sorts  fit  for  a  plantation; 
and,  while  our  houses  were  building,  I  did  endeavor  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
country.”  This  was  probably  in  connection  with  Weston’s  settlement  at 
Wessagusset.  He  tells  us  on  his  title-page  that  his  book  was  written 
“  upon  tenne  yeares  knowledge  and  experiment  of  the  country.” 

Of  Morton’s  life  with  his  men  at  Merry  Mount,  as  he  called  Mount 
Wollaston,  after  Wollaston  himself,  in  1626,  went  away,  of  his  trade  with 
the  Indians  for  furs,  and  the  guns  and  rum  he  sold  them,  of  his  revelries 
and  orgies,  culminating  in  the  famous  episode  of  the  May- pole,  and  of  his 
final  arrest  and  expulsion  by  the  good  people  of  Plymouth,  all  can  read 
in  the  books.  The  fullest  and  best  account  is  that  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  prefixed  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  th t  New  English  Canaan 
which  he  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Prince  Society.  Everybody  will 
remember  Hawthorne’s  delightful  sketch,  The  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount ; 
but  many  may  not  remember  that  Motley,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
before  he  began  his  great  histories,  made  this  interesting  episode  in  our 
early  New  England  history  the  theme  of  a  novel :  Merry  Mount,  a  Romance 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Morton’s  character  —  and  it  was  probably 
not  so  bad  as  Bradford  and  the  Puritans  painted  it  —  his  book,  which  he 
called  New  Canaan  in  satire  upon  the  strong  Old  Testament  character  of 
the  fathers  of  New  England  who  troubled  him,  has  a  distinct  value.  It  is 
in  three  sections  or  books:  “The  first  Booke  setting  forth  the  originall 
of  the  Natives,  their  Manners  and  Customes,  together  with  their  tractable 
Nature  and  Love  towards  the  English.  The  second  Booke  setting  forth 
the  natural  Indowments  of  the  Country,  and  what  staple  Commodities  it 
yealdeth.  The  third  Booke  setting  forth,  what  people'  are  planted  there, 
their  prosperity,  what  remarkable  accidents  have  happened  since  the  first 
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planting  of  it,  together  with  their  Tenents  and  practice  of  their  Church.” 
The  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  “  Prooving  New  England 
the  principall  part  of  all  America,  and  most  commodious  and  fitt  for 
habitation”;  the  second  is  “Of  the  originall  of  the  Natives,”  a  fantastic 
argument  that  the  Indians  were  descendants  of  “  the  scattered  Trojans”; 
the  seventh  is  “  Of  their  Child-bearing,  and  delivery,  and  what  manner 
of  persons  they  are.”  These  three  chapters,  of  the  twenty  constituting  the 
first  book,  are  omitted  in  this  leaflet ;  the  remainder  of  this  book  is  here 
given,  the  order  slightly  changed.  Mr.  Adams’s  notes  in  the  complete 
work  will  be  consulted  by  the  careful  student. 

Whatever  controversies  there  may  be  over  the  third  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  account  of  Morton’s  own  career  in  New  England,  the  earlier  books, 
as  containing  the  observations  of  one  of  the  first  comers  to  New  England 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  country  and  the  aborigines,  possess  a  real 
scientific  interest.  Morton  made  many  mistakes,— Trumbull  remarks  that 
he  could  not  write  the  most  simple  Indian  word  without  a  blunder, —  but  he 
was  a  lover  of  all  out-door  things,  he  was  a  curious  and  observing  man, 
and  he  had  a  singularly  sympathetic  feeling  toward  the  Indians  and  came 
to  know  them  well;  and  what  he  writes  has  therefore  a  value  besides  that 
which  attaches  to  its  age  and  history.  “  Passionately  fo*>d  of  field  sports,” 
says  Mr.  Adams,  “  Morton  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  tastes  in  New  England.  He  loved  to  ramble  through  the  woods  with 
his  dog  and  gun,  or  sail  in  his  boat  on  the  bay.  The  Indians,  too,  were  his 
allies,  and  naturally  enough  ;  for  not  only  did  he  offer  them  an  open  and 
easy-going  market  for  their  furs,  but  he  was  companionable  with  them. 
They  shared  in  his  revels.  He  denies  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 
them  spirits,  but  where  spirits  were  as  freely  used  as  Morton’s  account 
shows  they  were  at  Merry  Mount,  the  Indians  undoubtedly  had  their 
share.” 


In  1634,  three  years  before  the  appearance  of  Morton’s  New  English 
Canaan ,  William  Wood,  who  had  come  over  in  1629,  published  his  Arew 
England's  Prospect ,  which  contains  much  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians.  The  student  should  compare  the  statements  in  this  early  work, 
which  is  an  important  one  on  many  accounts  for  the  student  of  early  New 
England  history,  with  those  of  Morton.  Morton  was  familiar  with  what 
Wood  had  written  about  the  Indians,  and  refers  to  the  work  more  than  once 
in  his  New  Canaan.  About  forty  years  after  Wood  and  Morton  wrote 
(1674),  Josselyn  published  his  Two  Voyages ,  with  valuable  accounts  of  the 
Indians  of  New  England  ;  and  there  is  also  much  of  value  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  Winslow’s  Good  News ,  Mather’s  Magnalia,  and  Lechford’s 
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Plaine  Dealing,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  and 
others  of  the  fathers.  Very  full  accounts  of  all  these  early  writings,  as 
well  as  of  the  later  literature  upon  the  Indians,  both  of  New  England  and 
the  southern  colonies,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  by  Justin  Winsor  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America ,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston. 

James  Adair’s  History  of  the  American  Indians ,  published  in  1775,  was 
the  first  general  history  of  the  Indians,  and  is  quite  full  in  its  accounts  of 
Indian  manners  and  customs;  but  Adair’s  studies  were  chiefly  of  the  Ind¬ 
ians  south  of  New  England.  Schoolcraft’s  great  work  on  The  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States  has  important  sections  devoted  to  general  his¬ 
tory  and  manners  and  customs.  Schoolcraft’s  work  has  been  abridged  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Francis  S.  Drake,  which  will  be  more 
convenient  and  useful  for  many  than  the  larger  work.  Mr.  Drake  is  also 
the  author  of  an  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.  The  first  two  chapters, 
“  What  we  know  about  the  American  Indians,”  and  “  Early  European  In¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Indians,”  are  closely  related  to  subjects  touched  by 
Morton.  The  best  single  book  for  older  readers  is  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis’s 
The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America.  Its  early  chapters 
upon  the  origin,  numbers,  and  character  of  the  Indians  are  clear  and  full; 
and  the  historical  portion,  covering  the  whole  time  from  the  founding  of  the 
colonies  to  the  present,  is  interesting  and  just.  Dr.  Ellis’s  valuable  essays 
on  the  Indians,  in  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  and  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  should  be  consulted  in  connection. 
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The  Beginning 
of  King 
Philip’s  War. 


By  WILLIAM  IIUBBARD,  MINISTER  OF  IPSWICH. 


From  his  “  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  of  New  England f 

1  f>77- 

After  the  Death  of  this  Woofamequen  or  Majfafoit,  his 
elcleft  Son  fucceeded  him  about  twenty  Years  fince,  Alexander 
by  name,  who  notwithftanding  the  League  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Englifh,  together  with  his  Father,  in  the  Year  1639,  had 
neither  Affedtions  to  the  Englifhmens  Perfons,  nor  yet  to  their 
Religion,  but  had  been  plotting  with  the  Narhagatifets  to  rife 
againft  the  Englifh;  of  which  the  Governour  and  Council  of 
Plimouth  being  informed,  they  prefently  fent  for  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  Court ;  the  Perfon  to  whom  that  Service  was  com¬ 
mitted,  was  a  prudent  and  refolute  Gentleman,  the  prefent 
Governour  of  the  faid  Colony,  who  was  neither  afraid  of 
Danger,  nor  yet  willing  to  delay  in  a  [10]  matter  of  that 
Moment,  he  forthwith  taking  eight  or  ten  ftout  Men  with  him 
well  armed,  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  faid  Alexander' s 
Dwelling,  diftant  at  leaft  forty  Miles  from  the  Governour’s 
Houfe  ;  but  by  a  good  Providence,  he  found  him  whom  he  went 
to  feek  at  a  Hunting-Houfe,  within  fix  miles  of  the  Englifh 
Towns,  when  the  faid  Alexander  with  about  eighty  Men  were 
newly  come  in  from  Hunting,  and  had  left  their  Guns  without 
Doors,  which  Major  IVmJlow  with  his  fmall  Company  wifely 
feized,  and  conveyed  away,  and  then  went  into  the  Wigwam, 
and  demanded  Alexander  to  go  along  with  him  before  the 
Governour,  at  which  Meffage  he  was  much  appall’d,  but  being 
told  by  the  undaunted  MelTenger,  that  if  he  hir'd  or  refufed  to 


go  he  was  a  dead  Man;  he  was  by  one  of  his  chief  Councellors, 
in  whofe  Advice  he  molt  confided,  perfwaded  to  go  along  to 
the  Governours  Houfe,  but  fuch  was  the  Pride  and  Height 
of  his  Spirit,  that  the  very  Surprizal  of  him,  fo  raised  his 
Choler  and  Indignation,  that  it  put  him  into  a  Fever,  which 
notwithftanding  all  poffible  Means  that  could  be  ufed,  feemed 
Mortal  ;  whereupon  entreating  thofe  who  held  him  Prifoner, 
that  he  might  have  Liberty  to  return  Home,  promifing  to  return 
again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  fend  his  Son  as  Hoftage  till  he 
could  do  so  ;  on  that  Conlideration  he  was  fairly  difmiffed,  but 
died  before  he  got  half  Way  Home.  Here  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  although  Some  have  taken  up  falfe  Reports,  as  if  the 
Englifh  had  compelled  him  to  go  further  or  fafter  than  he  was 
able,  and  fo  fell  into  a  Fever,  or  as  if  he  were  not  well  ufed 
by  the  Phyfician  that  looked  to  him,  while  he  was  with  the 
Englifh,  all  which  are  notorioufly  Falfe  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  a  Perfon  of  fo  noble  a  Difpofition  as  is  that  Gentleman  (at 
that  Time  employed  to  bring  him)  fhould  himfelf,  or  fuffer  any 
elfe  to  be  uncivil  to  a  Perfon  allied  to  them  by  his  own,  as  well 
as  his  Fathers  League,  as  the  faid  Philip  alfo  was;  nor  was  any 
Thing  of  that  Nature  ever  objected  to  the  Englifh  of  Plimouth 
by  the  faid  Alexanders  Brother,  by  name  Philip,  commonly 
for  his  ambitious  and  haughty  Spirit  nick-named  King  Philip, 
when  he  came  in  the  Year  1662,  in  his  own  Perfon  with 
Saufaman  his  Secretary  and  chief  Councellor  to  renew  the 
former  League  that  had  been  between  his  Predeceflors  and  the 
Englifh  of  Plimouth;  but  there  was  as  much  Correfpondence 
betwixt  them  for  the  next  feven  Years,  as  ever  had  been  in 
any  former  Times.  What  can  be  imagined  therefore,  befides 
the  Inftigation  of  Satan,  that  either  envied  at  the  Profperity  of 
the  Church  of  God  here  feated  ;  or  elfe  fearing  left  the  Power 
of  the  Lord  Jefus,  that  had  overthrown  his  Kingdom  in  other 
Parts  of  the  World  fhould  do  the  Like  here,  and  fo  the  Stone 
taken  out  of  the  Mountain  without  Hands, '  fhould  become  a 
great  Mountain  it  felf,  and  fill  the  [11]  whole  Earth,  no  Caufe 
of  Provocation  being  given  by  the  Englifh  ;  for  once  before 
this,  in  the  Year  1671,  the  Devil,  who  was  a  Murderer  from 
the  Beginning,  had  fo  filled  the  Heart  of  this  favage  Mifcreant 
with  Envy  and  Malice  againft  the  Englifh,  that  he  was  ready 
to  break  out  into  open  War  againft  the  Inhabitants  of  Plimouth, 
pretending  fome  petite  Injuries  done  to  him  in  planting  Land  ; 
but  when  the  Matter  of  Controverfie  came  to  be  heard  before 
Divers  of  the  M<yJfaJiufets  Colony :  yea  when  he  himfelf  came 
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to  Boflon,  as  it  were  referring  his  Cafe  to  the  Judgment  of 
that  Colony,  nothing  of  that  Nature  could  be  made  to  appear; 
Whereupon  in  way  of  Submiffion,  he  was  of  Neceffity  by  that 
evident  Conviction,  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the 
Naughtinefs  of  his  own  Heart  that  put  him  upon  that  Rebel¬ 
lion,  and  nothing  of  any  Provocation  from  the  Englifh;  and  to 
a  Confeffion  of  this  Nature,  with  a  folemn  Renewal  of  his 
Covenant,  declaring  his  Defire,  that  this  his  Covenant  might 
teftifie  to  the  World  againft  him,  if  ever  he  fhould  prove  un¬ 
faithful  to  thofe  of  Plimouth ,  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  Col¬ 
onies  therein  ;  himfelf  with  his  chief  Councellors  fubfcribed  in 
the  Prefence  of  fome  Meffengers  fent  on  purpofe  to  hear  the 
Difference  between  Plimouth  and  the  faid  Philip.  But  for  fur¬ 
ther  Satisfaction  of  the  Reader,  the  faid  Agreement  and  Sub¬ 
miffion  fhall  be  here  publifhed. 


Taunton ,  April  ioth,  1671. 


Whereas  my  Father ,  my  Brother ,  and  my  felf  have  formally 
fubmitted  ourfelves  and  our  People  unto  the  Kings  Majefly  of 
England ,  and  to  the  Colony  of  New  Plimouth ,  by  folemn  Covenant 
under  our  Hand ;  but  I  having  of  late  through  my  Indifcretion , 
and  the  Naughtinefs  of  my  Heai't,  violated  and  broken  this  my 
Covenant  with  my  Friends ,  by  taking  up  Anns,  with  evil  intent 
againfl  them ,  and  that  groundleffly  ;  I  being  now  deeply  fenfble  of 
my  Unfaithfulnefs  a?id  Folly,  do  defire  at  this  Time  folemnly  to 
renew  my  Covenant  with  my  ancient  Friends,  and  my  Fathers 
Friends  above  mentioned,  and  do  defire  that  this  may  teflifie  to  the  \ 
World  againfl  me  if  ever  J  fhall  again  fail  in  my  Faithfulnefs 
towards  them  {that  I  have  now,  and  at  all  Tunes  found  fo  kind 
to  me)  or  any  other  of  the  Englifh  Colonies ;  and  as  a  real  Pledg  v 
of  my  true  inte?itions  for  the  Future  to  be  Faithful  and  Friendly , 

I  do  freely  engage  to  refign  up  unto  the  Govern?7ient  of  New  Plim- 
outh,  all  my  Englifh  Arms,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  their  Security , 
[12]  fo  long  as  they  fhall  fee  Peafon.  For  true  Performance  of 
the  Premifes,  I  have  hereu?ito  fit  my  Ha7id,  together  with  the 
Refl  of  7)iy  Council. 


In  Prefence  of 


Wi Ilia  7/1  Davis. 
William  Hudfon. 
Thomas  Brattle. 


The  Mark  of  P.  Philip. 

chief  Sachem  of  Poca7ioket. 
The  Mark  of  V.  Tavofer. 

The  Mark  of  Capt.  Wifgofke. 

The  Mark  of  T.  Woonkap07ichunt. 
[  Woo7ikaponch  uni.\ 


The  Mark  of  8.  Nimrod. 
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To  which  for  the  further  clearing  the  Juftice  of  the 
prefect  War,  the  Refult  of  the  Debate  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  about  the  Matter  of  the  War  fhall  be 
here  inferted. 


At  a  Meeting 
held  in  Bojlon, 


of  the  Commiffioners' of  the  United  Colonies 

Septem  ber  yth,  1675. 


We  haring  received  from  the  Commiffioners  of  PI i mouth  a 
Narrative  flowing  the  Rife  and feveral  Steps  of  that  Colony ,  as  to 
the  prefent  War  with  the  Indians,  which  had  its  Beginning  there, 
and  its  progrefs  into  the  Maffach n Jetts,  by  their  Infolenccs  and 
Outrages,  murthering  many  Perfons,  and  burning  their  Houfes 
in  J undry  Plantations  in  both  Colonies.  And  having  only  con- 
fidered  the  fame,  do  declare ,  that  the  J'aid  War  doth  appear  to  be 
both  fust  and  Neceffary,  and  its  firf  Rife  only  a  defenfive  War. 
And  therefore  we  do  agree  and  conclude,  that  it  ought  to  be  jointly 
profecuted  by  all  the  united  Colonies ,  and  the  Charges  thereof  to  be 
born  and  paid,  as  is  agreed  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 


Thomas  Dan  forth. 

John  Winthrof.  William  Stoughton. 

James  Richards.  fofiah  Winjlow. 

Thomas  Hinckley. 


Yet  whatever  his  Submiffion  was  before,  or  his  fubjecting 
himfelf  and  his  People  to  our  King,  or  his  Engagement  to  pay 
a  Sum  of  Money  in  Part  of  the  Charges  then  occafioned  by 
him  (nor  have  the  Englifh  in  or  about  Plimouth,  fince,  or  before 
that  Time  been  any  Ways  injurious  unto  him,  or  any  of  his 
People)  all  which  are  fully  declared  in  a  Narrative  given  by 
the  Commiffioners  of  the  Colony  of  Plimouth,  wherein  they 
alfo  lignifie  that  the  Settlement  and  Iffue  of  the  former  Con¬ 
trovert  1 3 ] il e  between  Philip  and  them,  was  obtained  and  made 
(principally)  by  the  Mediation,  and  interpofed  Advice  and 
Counfel  of  the  other  two  confederate  Colonies,  and  alfo  in  a 
Letter  under  the  Governours  Hand  in  thefe  Words:  — 

I  think  I  can  clearly  fay,  that  before  thefe  prejbit  Troubles 
broke  out,  the  Englifi  did  not  poffcfs  one  Foot  of  Land  in  this 
Colony  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honef  purchafe  of  the 
Indian  Proprietors  :  Nay,  bccaufe  J'ome  of  our  People  are  of  a 
covetous  Difpofition,  and  the  Indians  are  in  Streights  eafily  pre - 
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railed  with  to  part  with  their  Lands,  we  firft  made  a  Law ,  that 
none  Jhould  purchafe  or  receive  of  Gift  any  Land  of  the  Lndians 
without  the  Knoivledge  and  Allowance  of  our  Court ,  and  Penalty 
of  a  Fine,  five  Pound  per  Acre  for  all  that  fhould  be  bought  as 
obtained.  And  left  yet  they  fhould  be  freightened  we  ordered  that 
Mount-Hope,  Pocaffet.  and  fereral  other  Necks  of  the  befi  Land 
in  the  Colony  (becaufi  mofi  J'uitable  and  convenient  for  them),  fhould 
never  be  bought  out  of  their  Hands,  or  elfc  they  would  have  fold 
them  long fince.  And  our  Neighbors  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzy, 
although  they  bought  their  Lands  fairly  of  this  Philip  and  his 
Father  and  Brother,  yet  becaufe  of  their  Vicinity,  that  they  might 
not  trefpafs  upon  the  Lndians,  did  at  their  own  Cofi  fit  up  a  very 
fubftantial  Fence  quite  crofs  that  great  Neck  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  Indians,  and  payed  due  Damage  if  at  any  Time  any 
unruly  Horfi  or  other  Beafis  brake  in  and  trefpaffid.  And  for 
divers  Years  lafi  pafi  (that  all  Occafions  of  Offence  in  that  refpect 
might  be  prevented)  ;  the  Englifh  agreed  with  Philip  and  his,  for  a 
certain  Sum,  yearly,  to  maintain  the  faid  Fence,  and  ficure  them- 
f elves.  And  if  at  any  Time  they  have  brought  Complaints  before 
us,  they  have  had  Jufiice  impartial  and  fpeedy,  Jo  that  our  own 
People  have  frequently  complained,  that  we  erred  on  the  other  LLand 
in  fhewing  them  overmuch  Favour. 

Marfhfield,  May  i.  Jos.  Window. 

1676. 

Yet  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious  Caitiff  ftill  harbour 
the  fame  or  more  mifehievous  Thoughts  againft  the  Englifh  than 
ever  before,  and  hath  been  fince  that  Time  plotting  with  all  the 
Lndians  round  about  to  make  a  general  Infurrebtion  againft 
the  Englifh  in  all  the  Colonies ;  which,  as  fome  Prifoners  lately 
brought  in  have  confeffed,  fhould  have  been  put  in  Execution 
at  once,  by  all  the  Lndians  riling  as  one  Man,  againft  all  thofe 
Plantations  of  Englifh  which  were  next  them.  The  Narhagan- 
fits  having  promifed,  as  was  confeffed,  to  rife  with  four  thoufand 
fighting  Men  in  the  Spring  of  this  prefent  Year  1676.  But  by 
the  Occafion  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  about  Saufaman,  Jdiilip 
was  neceffitated  for  [14.]  the  Safety  of  his  own  Life  to  begin  his 
Rebellion  the  Year  before,  when  the  Defign  was  not  fully  ripe. 
Yet  fome  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  his  own  Life  had  not  now 
been  in  Jeopardy  by  the  Guilt  of  the  forefaid  Murther  of  Saufa¬ 
man,  his  Heart  might  have  failed  him,  when  it  fhould  have 
come  to  be  put  in  Execution,  as  it  did  before  in  the  Year  1671, 
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which  made  one  of  his  Captains,  of  far  better  Courage  and 
Refolution  than  himfelf,  when  he  faw  his  cowardly  Temper  and 
Difpofition,  fling  down  his  Arms,  calling  him  a  white-livered  Cur, 
or  to  that  Purpofe,  and  faying,  That  he  would  never  own  him 
again,  or  fight  under  him,  and  from  that  Time  hath  turned  to 
the  Englifh,  and  hath  continued  to  this  Day  a  faithful  and 
refolute  Soldier  in  this  Quarrel. 

That  the  Indians  had  a  Confpiracy  amongft  themfelves  to 
rife  againft  the  Englifh,  is  confirmed  by  fome  of  the  Indians 
about  Hadly ,  although  the  plot  was  not  come  to  Maturity  when 
Philip  began,  the  fpecial  Providence  of  God  therein  over-ruling 
the  Contrivers:  For  when  the  Beginning  of  the  Troubles  firft 
was  reported  from  Mount  Hope ,  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a 
kind  of  Maze,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do  ;  fometimes  ready 
to  ftand  for  the  Englifh,  as  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do,  fome¬ 
times  inclining  to  ftrike  in  with  Philip  (which  at  the  lafl  they 
generally  did)  which  if  it  had  been  forefeen,  much  of  that  mif- 
chief  might  have  been  prevented  that  fell  out  in  feveral  Places, 
more  by  perfidious  and  treacherous  Dealing  than  any  other 
Ways  :  the  Englifh  never  imagining  that  after  fo  many  obliging 
KindnelTes  received  from  them  by  the  Indians ,  beiides  their 
many  Engagements  and  Proteftations  of  Friendfhip,  as  formerly, 
they  would  have  been  fo  Ungrateful,  perfidioufly  Falfe  and 
Cruel  as  they  have  fince  proved. 

The  Occalion  of  Philips  fo  fudden  taking  up  Arms  the  lalt 
Year,  was  this  :  There  was  one  jfohn  Saufaman  a  very  cunning 
and  plaufible  Indian,  well  fkilled  in  the  Englifh  Language,  and 
bred  up  in  the  Profeffion  of  Chriftian  Religion,  imployed  as  a 
Schoolmafter  at  Natick,  the  Indian  Town,  who  upon  fome  Mif- 
demeanor  fled  from  his  Place  to  Philip ,  by  whom  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Room  and  Office  of  Secretary,  and  his  chief  Coun- 
cellor,  whom  he  trufted  with  all  his  Affairs  and  fecret  Counfels  : 
But  afterwards,  whether  upon  the  Sting  of  his  own  Confcience, 
or  by  the  frequent  Sollicitations  of  Mr.  Eliot,  that  had  known 
him  from  a  Child,  and  inftrudfed  him  in  the  Principles  of  our 
Religion,  who  was  often  laying  before  him  the  heinous  Sin  of  his 
Apoftacy,  and  returning  back  to  his  old  Vomit;  he  was  at  lafl 
prevailed  with  to  forfake  Philip,  and  return  back  to  the  Chrifiian 
Indians  at  Natick  where  lie  was  baptifed,  manifefled  publick 
Repentance  for  all  his  former  Offences,  [15]  and  made  a  ferious 
Profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  :  and  did  apply  himfelf  to 
preach  to  the  Indians,  wherein  he  was  better  gifted  than  any 
other  of  the  Indian  Nation;  fo  as  he  was  obferved  to  conform 


more  to  the  Englifh  Manners  than  any  other  Indian  :  yet  having 
Occafion  to  go  up  with  fome  others  of  his  Country  men  to  Nam- 
ajkct ,  whether  for  the  Advantage  of  Fifhing  or  fome  fuch  Occa¬ 
fion,  it  matters  not;  being  there  not  far  from  Philips  Country, 
he  had  Occafion  to  be  much  in  the  Company  of  Philips  Indians, 
and  of  Philip  himfelf :  by  which  Means  he  difcerned  by  feveral 
Circumftances  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  anew  againft  us; 
the  which  out  of  Fathfulnefs  to  the  Englifh  the  faid  Saufaman 
informed  the  Governour  of  ;  adding  alfo,  that  if  it  were  known 
that  he  revealed  it,  he  knew  they  would  prefently  kill  him. 
There  appearing  fo  many  concurrent  Teftimonies  from  others, 
making  it  the  more  probable,  that  there  was  certain  Truth  in  the 
Information  ;  fome  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  Bufmefs,  by  exam¬ 
ining  Philip  himfelf,  feveral  of  his  Indians,  who  although  they 
could  do  nothing,  yet  could  not  free  themfelves  from  juft  Sufpi- 
tion  ;  Philip  therefore  foon  after  contrived  the  faid  Saufamans 
Death,  which  was  ftrangely  difcovered  ;  notwithftanding  it  was 
fo  cunningly  effected,  for  they  that  murdered  him,  met  him  upon 
the  Ice  on  a  great  Pond,  and  prefently  after  they  had  knocked 
him  down,  put  him  under  the  Ice,  yet  leaving  his  Gun  and  his 
Hat  upon  the  Ice,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  fell  in  accidentally 
through  the  Ice  and  was  drowned :  but  being  miffed  by  his 
Friend,  who  finding  his  Hat  and  his  Gun,  they  were  thereby  led 
to  the  Place,  where  his  Body  was  found  under  the  Ice  :  when 
they  took  it  up  to  bury  him,  fome  of  his  Friends,  fpecially  one 
David ,  obferved  fome  Bruifes  about  his  Head,  which  made  them 
fufpedt  he  was  firft  knocked  down,  before  he  was  put  into  the 
Water :  however,  they  buried  him  near  about  the  Place  where 
he  was  found,  without  making  any  further  Inquiry  at  prefent: 
neverthelefs  David  his  Friend,  reported  thefe  Things  to  fome 
Englifh  at  Taunto?i  (a  Town  not  far  from  Namajket ),  occafioned 
the  Governour  to  inquire  further  into  the  BufinelT,  wifely  con¬ 
sidering,  that  as  Saufaman  had  told  him,  If  it  were  known  that 
he  had  revealed  any  of  their  PlotSj  they  would  murder  him  for 
his  Pains:  wherefore  by  fpecial  Warrant  the  Body  of  Saufaman 
being  digged  again  out  of  his  Grave,  it  was  very  apparent  that 
he  had  been  killed,  and  not  drowned.  And  by  a  ftrange  Provi¬ 
dence  an  Indian  was  found,  that  by  Accident  was  handing  unfeen 
upon  a  Hill,  had  feen  them  murther  the  faid  Saufaman,  but  durlt 
never  reveal  it  for  Fear  of  lofing  his  own  Life  likewife,  until  he 
was  called  to  the  Court  at  Plimouth ,  or  before  the  Governour, 
where  he  plainly  [ 1 6]  confeffed  what  he  had  feen.  The  Mur¬ 
derers  being  apprehended,  were  convibted  by  his  undeniable 
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Testimony,  and  other  remarkable  Circum fiances,  and  fo  were  all 
put  to  Death,  being  but  three  in  Number;  the  laft  of  them  con- 
felled  immediately  before  his  Death,  that  his  Father  (one  of  the 
Councellors  and  fpecial  Friends  of  Philip )  was  one  of  the  two 
that  murdered  Saufaman ,  himfelf  only  looking  on.  This  was 
done  at  Plimouth  Court ,  held  in  June  1674.  Infomuch  that 
Philip  apprehending  the  Danger  his  own  Head  was  in  next, 
never  ufed  any  further  Means  to  clear  himfelf  from  what  was 
like  to  be  laid  to  his  Charge,  either  about  his  plotting  againft 
the  Englifh,  nor  yet  about  Sciufamcins  Death  :  but  by  keeping  his 
Men  continually  about  him  in  Arms,  and  gathering  what  Stran¬ 
gers  he  could  to  join  with  him,  marching  up  and  down  conftantly 
in  Arms,  both  all  the  while  the  Court  fat,  as  well  as  afterwards. 
The  Englifh  of  Plimouth  hearing  of  all  this,  yet  took  no  further 
Notice,  than  only  to  order  a  Militia  Watch  in  all  the  adjacent 
Towns,  hoping  that  Philip  finding  himfelf  not  likely  to  be 
arraigned  by  Order  of  the  faid  Court,  the  prefen t  Cloud  might 
blow  over,  as  foine  others  of  like  Nature  had  done  before  ;  but 
in  Conclufion,  the  Matter  proved  otherwife  ;  for  Philip  finding 
his  Strengh  daily  increafing,  by  the  flocking  of  Neighbour-Indians 
unto  him,  and  fending  over  their  Wives  and  Children  to  the 
Narhaganfets  for  Security  (as  they  ufe  to  do  when  they  intend 
War  with  any  of  their  Enemies,)  immediately  they  began  to 
alarm  the  Englifh  at  Swanzy,  (the  next  Town  to  Philips  Country,) 
as  it  were  daring  the  Englifh  to  begin  ;  at  laft  their  Infolencies 
grew  to  fuch  an  Height,  that  they  began  not  only  to  ufe  threat¬ 
ening  Words  to  the  Englifh,  but  alfo  to  kill  their  Cattel  and  rifle 
their  Houfes  ;  whereat  an  Englifh-man  was  fo  provoked,  that  he 
let  fly  a  Gun  at  an  Indian,  but  did  only  wound,  not  kill  him  ; 
whereupon  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  kill  all  the  Englifh 
they  could,  fo  as  on  the  24 th  of  June ,  1675, -was  the  Alarm  of 
War  firft  sounded  in  Plimouth  Colony ,  when  eight  or  nine  of  the 
Englifh  were  flain  in  and  about  Swanzy :  They  firft  making  a 
Shot  at  a  Company  of  Englifh  as  they  returned  from  the  Affembly 
where  they  were  met  in  way  of  Humiliation  that  Day,  whereby 
they  killed  one  and  wounded  others:  and  then  likewife  at  the 

J 

fame  Time,  they  llew  two  Men  on  the  High-way,  fent  to  call 
a  Surgeon,  and  barbaroufly  the  fame  Day  murdered  fix  Men  in 
and  about  a  Dwelling-houfe  in  another  Part  of  the  Town  :  all 
which  Outrages  were  committed  fo  fuddenly,  that  the  Englifh 
had  no  Time  to  make  any  Reliftance.  For  on  the  14///  of  the 
fame  Month,  befides  Endeavours  ufed  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Swanzy , 
one  of  the  Magiftrates  of  Plimouth  Jurifdidtion,  an  amicable 
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Letter  was  fent  from  the  Council  of  Plimouth  to  Philip ,  [17] 
Ihowing  a  Dillike  of  his  Practices,  and  advifmg  him  to  difmils 
his  ftrange  Indians ,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  abufed  by  falfe 
Reports  concerning  them  that  intended  him  no  Hurt:  but  no 
Anfwer  could  be  obtained,  otherwife  than  threatning  of  War, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  prevented,  as  heretofore 
it  had  been,  when  Things  feemed  to  look  with  as  bad  a  Face 
as  then  they  did.  However  the  Governour  and  Council  of 
Plimouth,  underftanding  that  Philip  continued  in  his  Resolu¬ 
tion,  and  manifefted  no  Inclination  to  Peace,  they  immediately 
fent  us  what  Forces  they  could  to  Secure  the  Towns  thereabouts, 
and  make  RefiStance  as  Occafion  might  be  :  and  alSo  difpatched 
away  Meffengers  to  the  Maffachufets  Governour  and  Council, 
letting  them  know  the  State  of  Things  about  Mount-hope :  and 
defiling  their  Speedy  ASfiftance,  upon  which,  Care  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  with  all  Expedition  to  fend  Such  Supplies  as  were 
defired  :  But  in  the  mean  time  two  Meffengers  were  difpatched 
to  Philip ,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  his 
bloody  Enterprize,  fo  as  to  have  prevented  the  Mifchief  fince 
fallen  out,  hoping,  that  as  once  before,  viz,  Anno  1671,  by  their 
Mediation,  a  Stop  was  put  to  the  like  Tragedy ;  fo  the  prefent 
War  might  by  the  fame  Means  have  been  now  turned  abide. 
For  in  the  faid  Year,  Philip  had  firmly  engaged  himfelf,  when 
he  was  at  Bojlon,  not  to  quarrel  with  Plimouth  until  he  had  firft 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Majfachufetts  for  Advice  and  Approba¬ 
tion  :  But  the  two  Meffengers  aforefaid,  finding  the  Men  flain 
in  the  Road,  June  24,  as  they  were  going  for  the  Chyrurgeon^ 
apprehended  it  not  fafe  to  proceed  any  further,  considering 
alfo,  that  a  Peace  now  could  not  honourably  be  concluded  after 
fuch  barbarous  Outrages  committed  upon  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Colony  :  Wherefore  returning  with  all  Speed  to  Bojlon, 
the  Majfachufetts  Forces  were  difpatched  away  with  all  imagin¬ 
able  Hafte,  as  the  Exigent  of  the  Matter  did  require,  fome  of 
them  being  then  upon,  or  ready  for  their  March,  the  reft  were 
ordered  to  follow  after,  as  they  could  be  railed.  The  fending 
forth  of  which,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  Engagement  in  any  war¬ 
like  Preparations  againft  the  Indians  Shall  be  more  particularly 
declared. 

On  the  26 th  of  June  a  Foot  Company  under  Capt.  Daniel 
Henchman,  with  a  Troop  under  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  were 
fent  out  of  Bojloti  towards  Mount  Hope ;  it  being  late  in  the 
Afternoon  before  they  began  to  March,  the  central  Eclipfe  of 
the  Moon  in  Capric.  hapned  in  the  evening  before  they  came 
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up  to  Neponfet  River ,  about  twenty  Miles  from  Bojlon ,  which 
occalioned  them  to  make  an  Halt  for  a  little  Repaft,  till  the 
Moon  recovered  her  Light  again.  Some  melancholy  Fancies 
would  not  be  perfwaded,  but  that  the  Eclipfe  falling  out  at 
that  Inftant  of  Time  [ 1 8]  was  ominous,  conceiving  alfo  that  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Moon  they  difcerned  an  unufual  black  Spot, 
not  a  little  refembling  the  Scalp  of  an  Indian:  As  fome  others 
not  long  before,  imagined  they  faw  the  Form  of  an  Indian  Bow, 
accounting  that  likewife  ominous  (although  the  Mifchief  follow¬ 
ing  was  done  by  Guns,  not  by  Bows)  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  might  rather  have  thought  of  what  Marcus  Craffus, 
the  Roman  General,  going  forth  with  an  Army  againlt  the  Par- 
t hians ,  once  wifely  replied,  to  a  private  Souldier,  that  would 
have  diffwaded  him  from  marching  at  that  Time,  becaufe  of  an 
Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  in  Capricorn ,  (That  he  was  more  afraid  of 
Sagitarius  than  of  Capricornus )  meaning  the  Arrows  of  the 
Parthians  (accounted  very  good  Archers)  from  whom,  as  Things 
then  fell  out,  was  his  greateft  Danger.  But  after  the  Moon 
had  waded  through  the  dark  Shadow  of  the  Earth,  and  borrowed 
her  Light  again,  by  the  Help  thereof  the  two  Companies 
marched  on  towards  Woodcoks  Houfe,  thirty  Miles  from  Bolton, 
where  they  arrived  next  Morning;  and  there  retarded  their 
Motion  till  the  Afternoon,  in  Hope  of  being  overtaken  by  a 
Company  of  Voluntiers;  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  Mofely,  which  accordingly  came  to  pafs ;  fo  as  on  June  28 
they  all  ariived  at  Swanzy ,  when  by  the  Advice  of  Captain 
Cudworth  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Plimouth  Forces,  thev 
were  removed  to  the  Head  Quarters;  which  for  that  Time  were 
appointed  at  Mr.  Miles  his  Houfe,  the  Minifter  of  Swanzy , 
within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  the  Bridge  leading  into  Philips 
Lands.  They  arriving  there  fome  little  Time  before  Night, 
twelve  of  the  Troopers,  unwilling  to  lofe  Time,  paffed  over  the 
Bridg,  for  Difcovery  into  the  Enemies  Territories,  where  they 
found  the  rude  Welcome  of  eight  or  ten  Indians  firing  upon 
them  out  of  the  Bufhes,  killing  one  William  Hammond ,  wound¬ 
ing  Corporal  Belcher,  his  Horfe  alfo  being  (hot  down  under  him; 
the  Reft  of  the  faid  Troopers  having  difcharged  upon  thole 
Indians  that  ran  away  after  their  firlt  fhot,  carried  off  their  two 
dead  and  wounded  Companions,  and  fo  retired  to  the  main 
Gaurd  for  that  Night,  pitching  in  a  Barricado  about  Mr.  Miles 
his  Houfe.  The  Enemy  thought  to  have  braved  it  out  by  a  bold 
Aflault  or  two  at  the  lirlt ;  but  their  Hearts  foon  began  to  fail 
them  when  they  perceived  the  Maffachufctts  and  Plimouth  a 


Forces  both  engaged  againft  them  :  for  the  next  Morning  they 
fhouted  twice  or  thrice,  at  Half  a  Miles  Dillance,  and  nine  or 
ten  of  them  fhowing  themfelves  on  this  Side  the  Bridg :  our 
Horfeman  with  the  whole  Body  of  the  Privateers  under  Captain 
Mofely ,  not  at  all  daunted  by  fuch  kind  of  Alarms,  nor  willing 
fo  to  lofe  the  Bridg,  ran  violently  down  upon  them  over  the  laid 
Bridg,  purfuing  them  a  Mile  and  a  Quarter  on  the  other  Side : 
Eni'ign  [19]  Savage ,  that  young  martial  Spark,  fcarce  twenty 
Years  of  Age,  had  at  that  Time  one  Bullet  lodged  in  his  Thigh, 
another  (hot  through  the  Brim  of  his  Hat,  by  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  Enemy  difcharging  upon  him  together,  while  he  boldly  held 
up  his  Colours  in  the  Front  of  his  Company:  but  the  weather 
not  fuffering  any  further  Adtion  at  that  time,  thofe  that  were 
thus  far  advanced,  were  compelled  to  retreat  back  to  the  main 
Gaurd,  having  firft  made  a  Shot  upon  the  Indians  as  they  ran 
away  into  a  Swamp  near  by,  whereby  they  killed  five  or  fix  of 
them,  as  was  underftood  foon  after  at  Narhaganfet :  This  refo- 
lute  Charge  of  the  Englifh-Forces  upon  the  Enemy  made  them 
quit  their  Place  on  Mount-hope  that  very  Night,  where  Philip 
was  never  feen  after,  till  the  next  Year,  when  he  was  by  a  divine 
Mandate  fent  back,  there  to  receive  the  Reward  of  his  Wicked- 
nefs  where  he  firft  began  his  Mifchief. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

About  this  Time  feveral  Parties  of  Englifh,  within  Plim- 
o>.th  Jurifdibtion,  were  willing  to  have  a  Hand  in  fo  good  a 
Matter,  as  catching  of  Philip  would  be,  who  perceiving  that 
he  was  now  going  down  the  Wind,  were  willing  to  haften  his 
Fall.  Amongft  others  a  fmall  Party,  July  3 1  [1676],  went  out 
of  B  ridgeiva/er  upon  difcovery,  and  by  Providence  were  di¬ 
rected  to  fall  upon  a  Company  of  Indians  where  J)hilip  was  ; 
they  came  up  with  them,  and  killed  fome  of  his  fpecial  Friends; 
Philip  himfelf  was  next  to  his  Uncle,  that  was  fliot  down,  and 
had  the  Soldier  had  his  1  hoice  which  to  lhoot  at,  known  which 
had  been  the  right  Bird,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  him  as 
his  Uncle,  but  ’tis  faid  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  Hair,  that 
he  might  not  be  known  :  the  Party  that  did  this  Exploit  were 
few  in  Number,  and  therefore  not  being  able  to  keep  altogether 
clofe  in  the  Reer,  that  cunning  Fox  efcaped  away  through  the 
Bullies  undifcerned,  in  the  Reer  of  the  Englifh.  That  which 
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was  moft  remarkable  in  this  Defign,  was  that  trembling  Fear 
difcerned  to  be  upon  the  Indians  at  this  Time,  infomuch  that 
one  of  them  having  a  Gun  in  his  Hand  well  laden,  yet  was  not 
able  to  fhoot  it  off,  but  fuffered  an  Englifh  Soldier  to  come 
clofe  up  to  his  Bread,  and  so  fhot  him  down,  the  other  not 
being  able  to  make  any  Refiftance  :  nor  was  any  of  the  Englifh 
hurt  at  this  Time. 

The  like  Terror  was  feen  in  others  at  that  Time;  for 
within  two  Days  after,  Capt.  Church ,  the  Terror  of  the  Indians 
in  Plimouth  Colony,  marching  in  purfuit  of  Philip,  with  but 
thirty  Englifh-men,  and  twenty  reconciled  Indians ,  took  twenty 
three  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  next  Day  following  them  by  their 
Tradfs,  fell  upon  their  Head-Quarters,  and  killed  and  took 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  but  with  the  Lofs  of  one 
Englijh  Man;  in  this  Engagement  God  did  appear  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  Manner  to  fight  for  the  Englifh  :  for  the  Indians 
by  their  Number,  and  other  Advantages  of  the  Place,  were  fo 
conveniently  provided,  that  they  might  have  made  the  firft 
Shot  at  the  Englifh,  and  done  them  much  Damage ;  but  one 
of  their  own  Country-men  in  Capt.  Church 's  Company  efpying 
them,  called  aloud  unto  them  in  their  own  Language,  telling 
them  that  if  they  Jhot  a  Gun,  they  7 cere  nil  dead  Men;  with 
which  they  were  fo  amazed,  that  they  durft  not  once  offer  to 
fire  at  the  Englifh,  which  made  the  Yidtory  the  more  remark¬ 
able  :  Philip  made  a  very  narrow  Efcape  at  that  l  ime,  being 
forced  to  leave  his  Treafures,  his  beloved  Wife  and  only  Son 
to  the  Mercy  of  the  Englifh,  Skin  for  Skin,  all  that  a  Man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  Life:  His  Ruine  being  thus  gradually 
carried  on,  his  Mifery  was  not  prevented  but  augmented 
thereby;  being  himfelf  made  acquainted  with  the  Sence  and 
experimental  Feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  Children,  lofs  of 
his  Friends,  daughter  of  his  Subjedfs,  bereavement  of  all 
Family  Relations,  and  being  ftript  of  all  outward  Comforts, 
before  his  own  Life  diould  be  taken  away.  Such  Sentence 
fometime  paffed  upon  Cain,  made  him  cry  out,  that  his  Punifh- 
ment  was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

This  bloody  Wretch  had  one  Week  or  two  more  to  live, 
an  Objedt  of  Pity,  but  a  Spedtacle  of  Divine  Vengeance;  his 
own  Followers  beginning  now  to  plot  againll  his  Life,  to  make 
the  better  Terms  for  their  own,  as  they  did  alfo  feek  to  betray 
Squatu  Sachirn  of  Pocaffet,  Philip's  near  Kinfwoman  and  Con¬ 
federate.  For, 

Augufl  6.  An  Indian  willing  to  fhift  for  himfelf,  ded  to 
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Taunton ,  offering  to  lead  any  of  the  Englifli  that  would  follow 
him,  to  a  Party  of  Indians ,  which  they  might  eafily  apprehend ; 
which  twenty  attempted,  and  accordingly  feizcd  the  whole  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  Number  of  twenty  fix;  all  but  that  Squaw  Sachim 
herfelf,  who  intending  to  make  an  Efcape  from  the  Danger, 
attempted  to  get  over  a  River  or  Arm  of  the  Sea  near  by,  upon 
a  Raft  or  fome  Peices  of  broken  Wood  ;  but  whether  tired  and 
fpent  with  Swimming,  or  ftarved  with  Cold  and  Hunger,  fhe 
was  found  ftark  naked  in  Metapoifet,  not  far  from  the  Water- 
fide ;  which  made  fome  think,  that  fhe  was  firft  half  drowned, 
and  fo  ended  her  wretched  Life  juft  in  that  Place  where  the 
Year  before  fhe  had  helped  Philip  to  make  his  Efcape:  her 
Head  being  cut  off  and  fet  upon  a  Pole  in  Taunton ,  was  known 
by  fome  Indians  then  Prifoners,  which  fet  them  into  an  horrid 
Lamentation;  but  fuch  was  the  righteous  Hand  of  God,  in 
bringing  at  the  laft  that  Mifchief  upon  themfelves,  which  they 
had  without  Caufe  thus  long  a6ted  againfl  others. 

Philip ,  like  a  Salvage  and  wild  Beaft,  having  been  hunted 
by  the  Englifh  Forces  through  the  Woods,  above  an  hundred 
Miles  backward  and  forward,  at  laft  was  driven  to  his  own 
Den,  upon  Mount  hope,  where  retiring  himfelf  with  a  few  of  his 
belt  Friends  into  a  Swamp,  which  proved  but  a  Prifon  to  keep 
him  faff,  till  the  Melfengers  of  Death  came  by  Divine  PermiP 
fion  to  execute  Vengeance  upon  him,  which  was  thus  accom- 
plifhed. 

Such  had  been  his  inveterate  Malice  and  Wickednefs  againft 
the  Englifli,  that  defpairing  of  Mercy  from  them,  he  could  not 
bear  that  any  thing  fhould  be  fuggefted  to  him  about  a  Peace, 
infomuch  as  he  caufed  one  of  his  Confederates  to  be  killed  for  * 

propounding  an  Expedient  of  Peace ;  which  fo  provoked  fome 
of  his  Company,  not  altogether  fo  defperate  as  himfelf,  that 
one  of  them  (being  near  of  kin  that  was  killed)  fled  to  Road- 
Ifland  (whither,  that  a<5five  Champion  Capt.  Church  was  newly 
retired,  to  recruit  his  Men  for  a  little  Time,  being  much  tired 
with  hard  Marches  all  that  Week)  informing  them  that  Philip 
was  fled  to  a  Swamp  in  Mount-hope  whither  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  lead  them  that  would  purfue  him.  This  was  wel¬ 
come  News,  and  the  belt  Cordial  for  fuch  martial  Spirits : 
whereupon  he  immediately,  with  a  fmall  Company  of  Men, 
part  Englifh  and  part  Indians ,  began  another  March,  which 
fliall  prove  fatal  to  Philip ,  an  end  that  Controverlle  betwixt 
the  Englifh  and  him  •  for  coming  very  early  to  the  fide  of 
the  Swamp,  his  Soldiers  began  prefently  to  furround  it,  and 
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whether  the  Devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  Dream  that  Night, 
as  he  did  unto  Saul ,  foreboding  his  tragical  End  (it  matters 
not) ;  as  he  intended  to  make  his  Efcape  out  of  the  Swamp, 
he  was  (hot  through  the  Heart  by  an  Indian  of  his  own  Nation, 
as  is  faid,  that  had  all  this  while  kept  himfelf  in  a  Neutrality 
until  this  Time,  but  now  had  the  cafting-vote  in  his  Power,  by 
which  he  determined  the  Quarrel  that  had  held  fo  long  in 
Sufpenfe,  in  him  is  fulfilled  what  was  faid  in  the  Prophet,  Wo 
to  thee  that  fpoileth ,  and  thou  waft  not  fpoiled,  and  dealeft  treacher- 
oufty ,  and  they  dealt  not  treacheroufty  with  thee ;  when  thou  ftialt 
make  an  End  to  deal  treacheroufty ,  they  ftiall  deal  treacheroufty 
with  thee ,  Ifa.  33.  1. 

With  Philip  at  this  Time  fell  five  of  his  trued:  Followers, 
of  whom  one  was  faid  to  be  the  Son  of  his  chief  Captain,  that 
had  fhot  the  fird  Gun  at  the  Englifh  the, Year  before.  This 
was  done  Augud  12.  1676,  a  remarkable  Tedimony  of  divine 
Favour  to  the  Colony  of  Plimouth ,  who  had  for  their  former 
Succeffes,  appointed  the  17//*  Day  of  Augud  following,  to  be 
kept  as  a  Day  of  folemn  Thankfgiving  to  Almighty  God. 
There  having  been  fo  drange  a  Turn  of  Providence  obferved 
in  the  late  Succeffes  obtained  in  and  about  Plimouth  Colony, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  enquire  into  the  Occadons  that 
did  lead  thereunto,  and  alfo  into  the  Progrefs  and  Continuance 
thereof,  after  the  Slaughter  of  Philip ,  that  grand  Rebel. 


William  Hubbard,  from  whose  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians  the  account  of  the  beginning  of  Philip’s  War  given  in  the  present 
leaflet  is  taken,  was  born  in  1621,  was  one  of  the  first  class  of  graduates  at 
Harvard  College  in  1642,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  about  1666, 
and  died  in  1704.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  at  one  time  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  wrote  of  hfcn  :  “  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
certainly  for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learning  and,  candor,  and  superior  to  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  writer.”  Besides  his  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians,  he  wrote  a  General  History  of  Arew  England,  from  the  Discovery  to 
1680,  which  holds  an  important  place  among  the  early  histories.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Court,  in  1682,  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author  “as  a 
manifestation  of  thankfulness”  for  this  history,  “he  transcribing  it  fairly 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  perused.”  The  original  rough  draft  and  the 
corrected  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  are  in  the  possession  of 
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the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  which  in  1S15,  and  again  in  1848,  printed  good 
editions  of  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Troubles 
with  the  Indians ,  edited  by  Drake,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Hubbard’s  re¬ 
markable  map  of  New  England,  “being  the  first  that  ever  was  here  cut, 
and  done  by  the  best  pattern  that  could  be  had.” 

The  best  account  of  the  original  authorities  concerning  Philip’s 
War  is  that  by  Justin  Winsor,  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  327, 
appended  to  the  interesting  chapter  on  “Boston  in  Philip’s  War,”  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  See  also  Mr.  Winsor’s  notes  in  the  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America ,  iii.  360.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  Early 
History  of  New  England,  discusses  briefly  the  origin  of  the  war;  and  he 
devoted  a  special  volume  to  the  war, —  A  Brief  History  of  the  War  with 
the  Indians  in  Nezv  England,  from  June  24,  1675,  to  Aug.  12,  1676. 
This  was  published  in  London  in  1676,  and  in  Boston  the  same  year. 
There  is  a  fine  edition  of  it  edited  by  S.  G.  Drake,  in  which  Cotton 
Mather’s  account  of  the  war  in  his  Magnolia  is  also  included.  This 
latter  account  was  written  twenty  years  after  the  war,  and  its  author 
had  the  use  of  Hubbard’s  valuable  Narrative  in  preparing  it.  Winsor 
rightly  pronounces  Hubbard’s  work  “  a  better  account  than  Increase 
Mather’s”;  and  Palfrey,  to  whose  History  of  New  England  the  student 
is  referred  for  perhaps  the  best  general  modern  account  of  the  war, 
thinks  Hubbard  had  good  opportunity.  John  Easton,  a  Rhode  Island 
Quaker,  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  Philip's  War,  holding 
that  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  all  the  old  colonial  accounts  are  more  or  less  unfair  toward 
the  Indians  :  very  different  is  the  tone  of  Irving’s  essay,  Philip  of  Pokano- 
ket,  and  Everett’s  great  oration  at  Bloody  Brook.  Thomas  Church,  a  son 
of  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  the  hero  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  and  the  conqueror  of  Philip,  wrote  for  his  father  an  account  of  the 
war,  entitled  Entertaining  Passages  relating  to  Philip's  War,  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  consult  in  the  beautiful  edition  edited  by  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Dexter.  In  Drake’s  Book  of  the  Indians,  in  Baylies’s  Old  Colony,  in  Barry’s 
History  of  Massachusetts,  in  Fiske’s  Beginnings  of  New  England,  in  Ban¬ 
croft’s  United  States,  and  in  other  common  histories  can  be  found  good 
accounts  of  Philip’s  War  and  of  the  various  early  troubles  with  the  Indians, 
sufficient  for  the  general  reader.  There  is  also  much  valuable  material  in 
many  of  the  local  histories,  such  as  Hudson’s  History  of  Sudbury  and  the 
various  works  relating  to  Deerfield  and  the  other  Connecticut  River  towns. 

The  Old  South  lectures  for  1S90  were  upon  The  American  Indians. 
The  lecture  upon  King  Philip's  War,  by  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Stecker,  one  of 
the  Old  South  prize  essayists,  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Magazine 
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for  December,  1890.  Miss  Stecker’s  prize  essay  upon  Philip ,  Pontiac , 
and  Tecuniseh ,  appeared  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  September, 
1891.  The  Old  South  Historical  Pilgrimage  in  1898  was  to  Mount  Hope. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  of  Philip’s  War  and  its  literature  in 
the  Editor’s  Table  of  the  New  England  Magazine ,  June,  1898,  and  a  fully 
illustrated  article  on  The  /Ping  Philip  Country ,  in  the  July  number,  by  Mr. 
W-  A.  Slade  of  Brown  University. 
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No.  89. 

The  Founding 
of 

St.  Augustine. 


Memoir  of  the  Happy  Result  and  Prosperous  Voyage  of  the 
Fleet  commanded  by  the  Illustrious  Captain-general  Pedro 
Menendez  de  Aviles,  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  Morn¬ 
ing  of  Thursday,  June  28th,  for  the  Coast  of  Florida,  and 

ARRIVED  THERE  ON  THE  28TH  OF  AUGUST,  1 565. 


BY  FRANCISCO  LOPEZ  DE  MENDOZA  GRAJALES, 
Chaplain  of  the  Expedition. 


I. 

The  Lord  having  granted  us  favorable  weather  from  the  first, 
five  days’  sailing  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  Lanzarote  Islands 
and  Fuerte  Ventura  *  The  following  Wednesday,  July  5,  1565, 
we  reached  the  Canary  Islands,  which  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  from  Cadiz ,  where  we  stopped  three  days  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  wood  and  water. 

The  following  Sunday,  July  8,  our  fleet,  composed  of  eight 
ships,  under  the  direction  of  our  general,  left  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Dominica,  which 
was  to  be  conquered  from  the  Caribbee  Indians.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  very  evening  we  set  sail,  our  first  galley  and  a 
patache  became  separated  from  us.  For  two  days  we  coasted 
up  and  down,  hoping  to  rejoin  them,  but  without  any  success  ; 
and  our  admiral,  seeing  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  gave  the  order  for  us  to  sail  directly  to  Dominica, 

♦Menendez  set  sail  from  O.diz  on  the  29th  June,  1565,  with  eleven  ships,  leaving  the 
smaller  vessels  of  his  fleet  to  follow.  His  whole  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-six  persons  (in  thirty-four  vessels,  one  of  which  was  the  flag-ship  San  Pelayo,  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  tons),  among  which  were  twelve  Franciscans,  eight  Jesuits,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  many  Knights  of  Galicia,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias. 
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where  we  wrere  to  await  them  in  case  they  had  not  arrived 
before  us.  During  this  voyage  a  shallop,  or  boat,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Francesco  Sanchez  sprung  aleak,  and,  as  it  got  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  crew,  he  asked  assistance  from  us,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  give  him  any.  The  pilot  wishing  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  sail  with  the  other  vessels  until  they  should  arrive  at 
their  destination,  and  have  the  leak  repaired  there,  the  captain 
and  a  soldier  had  recourse  to  their  swords  to  oblige  the  pilot 
to  return  to  port,  being  fearful  lest  they  should  all  be  drowned. 
The  pilot  declared  himself  unable  to  do  this  on  account  of  the 
rough  weather,  so  they  decided  to  make  for  the  cape  on  the 
south-west  in  order  to  reach  the  land  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thus  it  happened  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them,  which 
we  did  with  deep  regret  and  great  anxiety  as  to  what  would 
become  of  them.  The  five  vessels  which  remained  of  our  fleet 
had  a  prosperous  voyage  the  rest  of  the  way,  thanks  to  our 
Lord  and  His  blessed  mother.  Up  to  Friday,  the  20th,  we 
had  very  fine  weather,  but  at  ten  o’clock  that  day  a  violent 
wind  arose,  which  by  two  in  the  afternoon  had  become  the 
most  frightful  hurricane  one  could  imagine.  The  sea,  wLich 
rose  to  the  very  clouds,  seemed  about  to  swallow  us  up  alive, 
and  such  was  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  pilot  and  other 
sailors  that  I  exerted  myself  to  exhort  my  brethren  and  com¬ 
panions  to  repentance.  I  represented  to  them  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  justice  and  His  mercy,  and  with 
so  much  success  that  I  passed  the  night  in  confessing  them. 

Very  often  the  sea  washed  completely  over  the  deck  where 
we  were  gathered,  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  having  no 
other  place  to  go,  as  there  was  only  one  between-decks,  and 
that  was  full  of  biscuit,  wine,  and  other  provisions.  We  were 
in  such  great  danger  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  and  we  threw  a  great  many  barrels  of  water  into  the 
sea,  as  well  as  our  cooking  apparatus  and  seven  millstones 
which  we  were  taking  with  us.  Most  of  the  reserve  rigging 
and  the  great  ship’s  cable  were  cast  overboard,  and  still  the 
waves  continued  to  break  over  us.  The  admiral  then  resolved 
to  throw  all  the  chests  of  the  men  into  the  sea,  but  the  distress 
of  the  soldiers  was  so  great  that  I  felt  constrained  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet  and  beg  him  not  to  do  it.  I  reminded  him 
that  we  ought  to  trust  to  the  great  mercy  of  our  Lord, 
and,  like  a  true  Christian,  he  showed  confidence  in  God,  and 
spared  the  luggage.  W  hen  Jesus  Christ  permitted  the  return 


of  day,  we  looked  at  each  other  as  at  men  raised  from  the 
dead,  and,  though  our  suspense  during  Saturday  was  no  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  night,  light  itself  was  a  consolation 
to  us  ;  but  when  night,  however,  found  us  again  still  in  the 
same  dangerous  situation,  we  thought  we  must  surely  perish,, 
and  during  this  whole  night  I  preached  to  the  crew,  and  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God.  Sunday  morning  came, 
and  your  Lordship  can  fancy  how  we  rejoiced  to  see  daylight 
once  more,  although  the  storm  continued  unabated  all  day, 
and  until  noon  of  the  following  Monday,  when  our  Lord 
deigned  to  have  compassion  and  mercy  on  us,  and  calmed  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

When  the  tempest  arose,  our  five  vessels  were  sailing  in  com¬ 
pany,  but  during  the  night  the  hurricane  was  so  violent  that 
they  were  driven  in  different  directions,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
one  another  for  three  days.  Finally,  one  morning,  we  saw  a 
ship  approaching  which  we  recognized  as  one  of  our  fleet, 
although  we  had  at  first  feared  it  was  French. 

We  were  all  so  tired,  and  our  minds  so  confused  by  what  we 
had  suffered,  that  the  pilots  lost  all  calculations  of  reckoning 
as  to  what  was  our  proper  course ;  but,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  directed  the  men  to  steer  W.  S.  W.,  and  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Desirade. 

On  Sunday,  August  5,  the  day  of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges, 
just  as  we  were  approaching  the  island,  we  were  assailed  by  a 
heavy  swell  and  a  westerly  gale  which  drove  us  back  to  the 
Island  of  Dominica,  inhabited  by  Caribbee  Indians,  where  we 
entered  the  harbor  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  As 
soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  lower 
and  arm  the  ship’s  boat,  which  the  sailors  manned,  and,  being 
provided  with  jars,  went  ashore  in  search  of  water,  of  which 
we  were  in  the  greatest  need.  An  Italian  domestic  whom 
I  had  went  with  them,  and  in  the  early  morning,  while  search¬ 
ing  for  water  by  a  bright  moonlight,  he  discovered  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  the  largest  and  most  frightful  tortoise  one  could 
imagine.  At  the  first  movement  it  made,  they  thought  it  was 
a  serpent  or  some  other  deadly  animal,  and  cried  to  each  other 
to  fly  to  the  shore  where  their  boat  was ;  but  afterwards,  as 
there  were  six  of  them,  they  felt  ashamed  of  their  fears,  and, 
each  taking  an  oar  or  a  stick,  they  returned  to  where  they  had 
first  heard  the  sound,  and,  as  I  have  said,  discovered  a  tortoise. 
Armed  with  their  oars,  they  approached  it  and  tried  to  turn  it 
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on  its  back.  The  animal  fled  towards  the  sea,  but  they  were 
at  last  successful  in  attacking  it  by  one  leg,  and  were  able  to 
bring  it  on  to  the  ship.  It  required  six  men  next  day  to  cut 
it  up.  The  creature  was  a  female  and  contained  more  than 
five  hundred  eggs,  each  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
having  a  yolk  and  white,  but  quite  round  in  shape.  The  meat, 
especially  when  roasted,  looks  and  tastes  like  veal.  These  tor¬ 
toises  live  principally  in  the  sea,  although  they  go  on  shore  to 
sleep.  When  they  are  filled  with  eggs,  as  this  one  was,  they 
deposit  them  on  the  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where 
after  a  certain  time  the  young  hatch  out,  and  then  go  into  the 
sea  to  live.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  admiral  fitted  out  the 
boat,  in  which  the  sailors  were  to  go  in  search  of  wood  and 
water,  and  told  me  that,  if  I  wished,  I  might  accompany  them, 
although  he  advised  me  to  be  very  careful.  Anxious  to  go 
ashore,  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  all  the  danger  to  which  I 
might  be  exposed.  I  called  my  Italian  servant  and  directed 
him  to  take  a  half  dozen  soiled  shirts  and  some  other  linen, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  soap  with  which  to  wash  them  when 
we  got  on  land,  which  he  did  very  well.  I  had  fifty  jars  filled 
with  excellent  water,  in  the  forest,  and  then  sent  off  the 
boat.  While  my  servant  and  four  other  men  were  busy  wash¬ 
ing  the  clothing,  I  climbed  upon  some  rocks  on  the  seashore 
and  amused  myself  collecting  shells,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number,  when,  on  raising  my  eyes,  I  perceived  three 
entirely  naked  men  descending  a  hill.  As  we  were  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  I  thought  they  must  of  course  be  Caribbees, 
and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  join  my  companions.  Each 
armed  with  a  half  dozen  stones,  we  then  went  to  meet  the 
men.  When  we  came  within  reach  of  their  voices,  we  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  were  some  of  our  own  people,  which,  consid¬ 
ering  the  condition  we  thought  ourselves  in,  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasur'e.  The  explanation  of  this  adventure  is  this  : 
only  a  certain  number  of  us  were  permitted  by  the  admiral  to 
go  ashore,  but  the  poor  wretches  who  remained  behind,  having 
also  the  greatest  desire  to  land,  five  soldiers  agreed  to  swim 
after  and  join  us.  The  distance  was  greater  than  it  appeared, 
however,  and,  the  current  being  very  rapid,  two  out  of  the  five 
were  drowned.  The  other  three  crossed  the  mountain  to  where 
I  was,  and,  as  they  wore  no  clothing,  I  thought  it  must  be  an 
ambuscade  of  Caribbees.  I  had  about  a  hundred  Peru  jars 
tilled  with  fresh  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wood  gathered, 
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and  at  about  four  o’clock  we  returned  to  the  ship.  Just  then 
so  fresh  a  breeze  sprung  up  that  at  daylight  on  Wednesday 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  Island  of  Monserrat,  thirty-live 
leagues  from  there.  It  is  said  that  from  the  Canary  Islands 
to  Dominica  there  are  about  eight  hundred  leagues  sailing. 
Farther  on  are  a  great  many  other  islands  which  bear  the 
names  of  different  saints,  Guadaloupe  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  group  appears  to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  but  the  ground  is  very  stony  and  uninhabitable. 

II. 

On  Thursday,  August  9,  about  noon,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Porto  Rico,  but  at  nightfall,  the  pilot  being  fearful  lest  we 
should  run  aground  on  the  sand-banks  which  surround  the 
island  and  its  harbor,  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  brailed  up. 
Next  morning,  however,  the  breeze  having  stiffened  a  little, 
we  again  set  sail,  and  entered  the  port  on  Friday,  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  Day,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  On  entering  the 
harbor,  we  discovered  our  first  galley  anchored  there,  with  the 
San  Pelayo,  which  had  become  separated  from  us  in  a  storm. 
Loud  cries  of  joy  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  we  thanked  the 
Lord  that  He  had  permitted  us  to  find  each  other  again,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  how  it  all  happened.  The 
captains  and  ensigns  came  immediately  to  see  us,  and  I  regaled 
them  with  some  confectionery  and  other  things  which  I  had 
brought  with  me.  That  same  day  I  went  ashore  with  the 
admiral,  and  we  visited  the  general,  who  received  us  hand¬ 
somely  and  with  great  demonstrations  of  affection.  In  the 
evening,  seeing  that  I  did  not  present  myself  at  supper  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  invited  me,  he  sent  for  me.  On  the  day 
following  he  gave  me  quarters  in  a  beautiful  house,  and  cor¬ 
dially  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  for  which,  of  course,  I 
returned  my  thanks.  We  remained  four  days  in  port,  during 
most  of  which  time  it  rained.  On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  about 
ten  o’clock,  more  than  thirty  men  deserted  and  concealed  them¬ 
selves  around  the  harbor,  among  them  three  of  the  seven 
priests  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  them,  dead  or  alive,  which  distressed  the  general  very 
much,  and  me,  too,  as  it  added  greatly  to  my  labors.  At  this 
seaport  I  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  where  I  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  peso  for  every  mass  said,  and  I  should  have  had 
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plenty  to  do  all  the  year  round,  but  I  feared  to  accept,  lest  I 
should  be  talked  about  as  the  others  were,  and  then  it  is  not 
a  city  where  one  is  likely  to  receive  promotion ,  and,  besides,  I 
wanted  to  see  if,  by  refusing  a  personal  benefit  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  He  would  not  grant  me  a  greater,  since  it  is  my  desire 
to  serve  our  Lord  and  His  blessed  mother.  The  rich  persons 
in  that  country  have  made  their  money  in  cattle,  some  of  the 
wealthy  land-owners  having  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  cows, 
and  others  as  many  mares,  each  worth  only  about  forty  pesos 
of  base  coin,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Spanish  reals. 
The  mares  are  not  worth  more,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  them,  unless  occasionally  to  draw  loads 
or  produce  colts.  As  to  the  cattle,  only  their  hides  are  profit¬ 
able,  each  hide  being  worth  eleven  or  twelve  reals  of  that 
country.  I  mention  these  things,  because  they  wished  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  remain  in  that  city.  Senor  Valverde  and  I  paid 
eight  reals  for  an  azumbre  of  wine,  and  even  at  that  price  it 
was  not  very  good.  We  replenished  our  little  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  voyage  across,  with  such  things  as  excellent 
salt  meat,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  a 
dozen  beef’s  tongues,  and  salt  ribs.  We  took  these  precau¬ 
tions,  because  on  our  outward  trip  we  had  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  one  is  likely  to  suffer  at  sea. 

It  appears  that  the  storm  above  described  had  injured  also 
our  first  galley,  which,  being  near  the  shore  when  the  hurri¬ 
cane  began,  suffered  so  considerably  that  all  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  made  their  last  confessions,  and  expected  every  minute 
to  be  their  last.  A  severe  gust  of  wind  snapped  off  their  fore¬ 
mast,  and  blew  it  overboard  with  the  sail  and  rigging ;  and,  as 
many  of  the  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  sheets,  it  caused  the 
ship  to  lean  so  that  twice  they  saw  their  topmast  dip  under 
the  waves.  At  the  same  time  parts  of  the  top-sides  were 
broken,  as  well  as  the  mainmast.  The  ship’s  company  being 
unable  any  longer  to  control  the  sails,  and  finding  themselves 
likely  to  perish,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  will  of  the  waves, 
until  God,  in  His  good  mercy,  permitted  them  to  reach  this 
haven,  where  they  repaired  their  disasters  as  best  they  could.  I  $ 

In  the  port  of  St.  John's  of  Porto  Rico  the  general  pur¬ 
chased  twenty-four  horses  and  a  ship  to  transport  fifty  men, 
whom  the  King  had  commanded  to  be  taken  from  this  island. 

The  very  day  we  set  sail,  this  ship  sprung  aleak,  and  the 
danger  of  foundering  was  so  imminent  that,  in  order  to  save  I  v 


the  men,  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  her  by  throwing  over¬ 
board  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise.  Seeing  that  this  pro* 
duced  but  little  effect,  it  became  necessary  also  to  throw  over 
the  horses.  Twenty-three  were  either  lost  in  this  way  or  died 
during  the  voyage,  so  that  but  one  arrived  in  Florida.  The 
same  day  the  general  sent  a  large  ship  to  St.  Domingo,  with 
orders  to  take  on  board  the  four  hundred  men  who,  by  his 
Majesty’s  orders,  had  been  assembled  there,  and  have  them 
join  us  with  all  haste. 

Eefore  our  fleet  left  Spain,  three  caravels  had  been  sent 
out  by  his  Majesty’s  directions,  as  despatch-boats,  each  at  a 
different  time,  to  transmit  to  St.  Domingo  and  to  Havana 
his  Majesty’s  orders  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  on 
our  arrival.  The  second  of  these  caravels  took  with  her  a 
great  many  sealed  despatches  concerning  arrangements  to  be 
made,  and  a  great  many  valuable  objects.  When  she  arrived 
off  Mona  Island,  which  forms  already  a  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
she  was  attacked,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  French 
vessel, —  one  of  those  who  were  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
enemy  boarded  her,  possessed  themselves  of  all  her  papers, 
read  the  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  took  off  all  the 
other  things  they  saw  fit  to  take,  and  then  told  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  to  go  as  fast  as  they  could  to  St.  Domingo  to  notify  their 
countrymen,  but  that  they  hoped  to  be  there  as  soon  as  the 
caravel ;  and  with  this  they  left  them. 

On  Friday,  August  17,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  sight  of  St.  Domingo.  Our  general,  trusting  to  good 
luck  and  the  mercy  of  God,  instantly  ordered  the  admiral’s 
ship  to  proceed  northward,  and  pass  through  a  very  dangerous 
channel,  which  no  navigator  had  as  yet  explored.  Although 
the  admiral,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  was  very  much  distressed  by 
this  order,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  the  command¬ 
ing  general.  At  the  time  we  entered  the  strait,  the  waves  were 
so  high  and  the  swell  so  strong  we  thought  we  were  about  to 
perish,  the  danger  being  caused  by  the  surge  which  we  had  to 
brave,  and  yet  resist.  The  admiral  told  me  to  encourage  the 
soldiers  with  some  good  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  they 
did  become  calm,  although  during  the  whole  night  we  were 
exposed  to  this  danger. 

Saturday,  the  18th,  daylight  having  reappeared,  we  took 
courage ;  but,  as  we  were  sailing  along,  well  out  at  sea,  we  all 
at  once  saw  breakers  ahead.  All  the  pilots  hastened  to  throw 
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their  sounding-lines,  and  find  out  if  it  would  do  to  proceed 
in  the  course  our  manoeuvre  demanded.  In  some  places  they 
found  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  in  others  less.  Two  hours 
before  nightfall  we  discovered  a  low  desert  island,  named 
Aguana.  Providence  permitted  us  to  come  near  these  banks 
and  this  island  by  daylight,  so  that  we  could  see  and  avoid 
their  dangers ;  for,  had  we  approached  them  by  night,  we  must 
surely  have  perished.  In  consideration  of  the  great  danger 
of  our  surroundings,  and  supposing  that  none  of  our  pilots 
were  familiar  with  those  parts,  we  resolved  to  reef  our  sails, 
and  not  venture  to  proceed  by  night,  lest  we  should  be  wrecked. 
Sunday  morning,  the  19th,  at  daybreak,  the  first  ship  which  set 
sail  was  the  flag-ship,  on  which  I  was,  since  the  pilot  on  this 
ship  knew  his  duty  perfectly.  The  first  galley  joined  us,  and 
the  general  was  spoken  to,  and  told  that  we  were  pursuing  a 
bad  course  ;  but  he  only  reiterated  the  orders  to  the  captains 
and  pilots  to  continue  in  the  route  which  was  laid  out  for 
them.  All  obeyed,  although  very  unhappy  about  the  frightful 
danger  to  which  the  constantly  appearing  breakers  exposed 
them.  That  day  we  perceived  another  low  island,  called 
Capuana,  uninhabited,  like  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  dan¬ 
gerous  shoals  and  rocks.  God  permitted  us  to  pass  it  by  day, 
and  thus  avoid  its  perils.  At  nightfall  the  flag-ship  and  the 
first  galley  approached  each  other,  and  the  general  had  a  long 
interview  with  the  admiral  and  his  pilot,  who  explained  to  him 
the  uncertainty  of  their  being  able  to  continue  their  voyage 
by  this  route.  Persistently  obstinate,  however,  the  general 
directed  the  captain  and  pilot  to  navigate  ahead  of  the  first 
galley,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  shallow  waters. 

During  the  following  night  all  the  ships,  of  which  all  the 
officers  and  crews  were  dissatisfied  to  be  navigating  in  un¬ 
known  waters,  profited  by  the  darkness  to  brail  up  their  sails 
and  fall  behind  the  first  galley,  in  order  that  they  might  shield 
themselves  from  danger,  by  keeping  in  her  wake. 

Monday,  the  20th,  found  us  all  at  anchor  at  break  of  day, 
for  the  galley,  like  the  rest,  fearful  of  the  shallow  waters,  had 
cast  anchor  at  midnight,  and  when  it  became  quite  light  we 
beheld  another  low,  flat  island  right  ahead  of  us.  After  pass¬ 
ing  this  place,  navigation  became  easier,  so  far  as  shoals  were 
concerned,  for  we  met  them  less  frequently,  which  was  some¬ 
what  encouraging.  Sunday  morning  a  boat  from  the  galley 
came  alongside  of  us  with  men  to  visit  some  of  my  friends. 
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We  learned  from  them  that  the  (governor)  general  had  made 
eight  new  captains,  with  their  ensigns,  sergeants,  etc.,  besides 
the  four  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Spain.  Each  company 
was  to  be  composed  of  fifty  men  and  a  certain  number  of  horse¬ 
men  to  scout  the  country.  Every  one  was  well  pleased  to  learn 
this  piece  of  news. 

On  the  same  day,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
admiral  approached  the  galley  to  salute,  according  to  custom, 
when  the  general  directed  the  captain  to  distribute  arms  to 
all  the  soldiers  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  action.  Reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  determination  which  he  had  shown  in  regard  to 
the  navigation,  I  felt  sure  that  the  general  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  about,  but  did  not  wish  to  be  communica¬ 
tive.  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that,  when  the  fleet  was 
in  preparation  in  Spain,  I  went  to  see  the  captain-general  at 
the  harbor  of  St.  Mary ,  and,  as  I  told  you,  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  his  Royal  Highness  Philip  II.,  signed  with  his  name. 
In  this  letter  his  Majesty  told  him  that  on  May  20  some 
ships  had  left  France  carrying  seven  hundred  men  and  two 
hundred  women.*  As  I  have  stated,  we  learned  at  St.  John's 
of  Porto  Rico  that  our  despatch-boat  had  been  captured.  This 
fact,  joined  to  the  reflection  that  our  fleet  was  much  injured  by 
the  storm,  and  that  of  the  ten  vessels  which  left  Cadiz  only 
four  remained,  besides  the  one  bought  at  the  last  port  to  trans¬ 
port  the  horses  and  troops  —  all  this  made  it  evident  to  our 
captain-general,  a  man  of  arms,  that  the  French  would  likely 
be  waiting  for  him  near  the  harbors,  a  little  farther  on  ;  that  is, 
off  Monte  Christi,  Havana,  and  the  Cape  of  Las  Canas ,  which 
lie  on  the  same  side,  and  precisely  on  our  route  to  Florida. 
This  was  all  the  more  to  be  expected  since  the  French  had 
come  in  possession  of  our  plan  to  unite  our  forces  at  Havana. 
Not  wishing,  however,  to  encounter  the  French,  having  now 
lost  our  ships,  and  having  but  feeble  means  of  defence,  the 
general  decided  to  take  a  northerly  course,  and  pursue  a  new 
route,  through  the  Bahama  Channel,  leaving  the  enemy  to  the 
windward.  When  I  suggested  this  route  to  the  admiral  and  the 
pilot,  they  said  it  was  important  and  necessary  to  abandon  the 
usual  route,  by  way  of  Havana.  Following  this  dangerous 
navigation,  the  Lord  permitted  the  admiral  to  arrive  safely  in 

♦This  is  a  mistake.  There  were  but  few  families  who  accompanied  this  expedition 
of  Ribault  to  Florida,  of  which  Menendez  seemed  to  be  well  informed  by  the  King  of 
Spain  before  he  sailed  with  orders  from  the  King  to  hang  and  behead  all  Lutherans  (Hugue¬ 
nots)  whom  he  should  find  in  Florida. 
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port  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  August.  We  saw  two  islands, 
called  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  shoals  which  lie  between 
them  are  so  extensive  that  the  billows  are  felt  far  out  at  sea. 
The  general  gave  orders  to  take  soundings.  The  ship  pur¬ 
chased  at  Porto  Rico  got  aground  that  day  in  two  and  a  half 
fathoms  of  water.  At  first,  we  feared  she  might  stay  there ; 
but  she  soon  got  off  and  came  to  us.  Our  galley,  one  of  the 
best  ships  afloat,  found  herself  all  day  in  the  same  position, 
when  suddenly  her  keel  struck  three  times  violently  against 
the  bottom.  The  sailors  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  the 
water  commenced  to  pour  into  her  hold.  But,  as  we  had  a 
mission  to  fulfil  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  blessed  mother,  two 
heavy  waves,  which  struck  her  abaft,  set  her  afloat  again,  and 
soon  after  we  found  her  in  deep  water,  and  at  midnight  we 
entered  the  Bahama  Channel. 


III. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th,  the  captain-general  (Menendez) 
came  to  visit  our  vessel  and  get  the  ordnance  for  disembark- 
ment  at  Florida.  This  ordnance  consisted  of  two  rampart 
pieces,  of  two  sorts  of  culverins,  of  very  small  calibre,  powder 
and  balls ;  and  he  also  took  two  soldiers  to  take  care  of  the 
pieces.  Having  armed  his  vessel,  he  stopped  and  made  us  an 
address,  in  which  he  instructed  us  what  we  had  to  do  on  arrival 
at  the  place  where  the  French  were  anchored.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this  subject,  on  which  there  was  a  good  deal  said  for 
and  against,  although  the  opinion  of  the  general  finally  pre¬ 
vailed.  There  were  two  thousand  (hundred)  Frenchmen  in  the 
seaport  into  which  we  were  to  force  an  entrance.  I  made 
some  opposition  to  the  plans,  and  begged  the  general  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  had  the  care  of  a  thousand  souls,  for  which  he 
must  give  a  good  account.  Then  followed  a  fine  address,  which 
I  shall  not  repeat  here,  as  it  would  make  my  report  too  long. 
Please  the  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  will,  however,  re¬ 
port  it  on  my  return. 

On  Monday,  August  27,  while  we  were  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Bahama  Channel ,  God  showed  to  us  a  miracle  from 
heaven.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  a  comet  appeared, 
which  showed  itself  directly  above  us,  a  little  eastward,  giving 
so  much  light  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  sun.  It 
went  towards  the  west, —  that  is,  towards  Florida, —  and  its 


brightness  lasted  long  enough  to  repeat  two  C?*edos .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sailors,  this  was  a  good  omen. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  we  had  a  calm  more  dead  than  any¬ 
thing  we  had  yet  experienced  while  at  sea.  Our  vessel  was 
about  one  and  a  half  leagues  from  the  first  galley  and  the 
other  vessels.  We  were  all  tired,  and  especially  I,  from  pray¬ 
ing  to  God  to  give  us  weather  which  should  put  an  end  to  all 
trials  and  disappointments.  About  two  o’clock  He  had  pity 
on  us,  and  sent  so  good  a  wind  that  we  came  under  full  sail 
to  rejoin  the  galley.  One  thing  happened  which  I  regard  as 
miraculous.  While  we  were  becalmed,  and  after  we  had  joined 
the  other  vessels,  none  of  the  pilots  knew  where  we  were, 
some  pretending  we  were  as  much  as  a  hundred  leagues  from 
Florida.  However,  thanks  to  God  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  we  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  land. 
We  steered  in  that  direction,  anchored  near  a  point  of  land, 
and  found  ourselves  actually  in  Florida,*  and  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  enemy,  which  was  for  us  an  occasion  of  great 
joy.  That  very  evening  our  general  assembled  the  pilots  on 
the  galley  to  discuss  what  was  to  be  done.  Next  day,  the 
29th,  at  daylight,  the  galley  and  all  the  other  ships  weighed 
anchor,  and  coasted  along  in  search  of  the  enemy  or  a  harbor 
favorable  for  disembarking. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  August,  we  were  assailed  by  bad 
weather,  which  obliged  us  to  anchor.  For  four  days  contrary 
winds  continued  to  blow,  or  else  it  was  so  calm  we  could  not 
move,  during  all  of  which  time  we  remained  at  anchor,  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  captain-general, 
seeing  fhat  neither  the  pilots  nor  the  two  Frenchmen  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  and  who  belonged  to  the  French  colony, 
could  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  the  port ;  and  the 
coast  being  so  flat  that  we  could  only  recognize  a  few  objects, 
the  general,  under  these  circumstances,  decided  to  send 
ashore  fifty  arquebusiers,  with  some  captains.  They  built 
fires  in  order  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Indians,  and  attract 
them ;  but  they  were  so  stupid  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 
us,  and  none  came  to  see  us.  Our  people  then  decided  to 
penetrate  the  interior ;  and  after  having  gone  four  leagues, 
they  arrived  at  a  village  of  Indians,  who  kindly  received  them, 

"■The  Spanish  fleet  came  in  sight  of  land  upon  the  same  day,  August  28  (called,  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  Augustine ),  that  the  French  fleet,  under 
Ribault,  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  May,  now  called  St.John's  river,  being  within  fifty 
miles  of  each  other. 
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gave  them  food  in  abundance,  embraced  them,  and  then  asked 
them  for  some  of  their  things,  and  the  soldiers  were  generous 
enough  to  make  them  a  number  of  presents.  In  return  the 
natives  gave  them  two  pieces  of  gold,  of  low  standard,  but  it 
showed  that  they  had  some,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it  in  exchange.  The  Frenchmen  whom  we  had  with  us  told  us 
they  had  been  in  communication  with  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  Indians  wanted  the  soldiers  to  pass  the  night  with  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  feast  them  ;  but  the  latter  declined 
their  offers,  being  anxious  to  report  the  good  news  to  our 
captain-general.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  news,  he 
resolved  to  disembark  on  Saturday  morning,  September  ist, 
and  go  among  these  Indians.  He  took  with  him  a  quantity 
of  linen,  knives,  mirrors,  and  other  little  things  of  that  sort,  to 
gain  their  good  will,  and  get  some  information  as  to  where  the 
French  were.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
understood  their  language.  They  told  us  we  had  left  the 
French  about  five  leagues  behind  us,  precisely  at  the  same 
spot  to  which  God  had  conducted  us  when  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  land  ;  but  we  could  not  then  find  them,  because  we  had  not 
sent  any  one  ashore. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  fleet  left  the  place  of  which  1  have 
been  speaking,  and  we  took  a  northerly  course,  keeping  all  the 
time  close  to  the  coast.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  sunset,  we  saw  four  French  ships  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.* 
When  we  were  two  leagues  from  them,  the  first  galley  joined 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which  was  composed  of  four  other  vessels. 
The  general  concerted  a  plan  with  the  captains  and  pilots,  and 
ordered  the  flag-ship,  the  San  Pelayo,  and  a  chalonpe  to  attack 
the  French  flag-ship,  the  Trinity,  while  the  first  galley  and 
another  chalonpe  would  attack  the  French  galley,  both  of  which 
vessels  were  very  large  and  powerful.  All  the  ships  of  our 
fleet  put  themselves  in  good  position ;  the  troops^  were  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  great  talents  of  the 
captain-general.  They  followed  the  galley;  but,  as  our  general 
is  a  very  clever  and  artful  officer,  he  did  not  fire,  nor  seek  to 
make  any  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  went  straight  to  the 
French  galley,  and  cast  anchor  about  eight  paces  from  her. 
The  other  vessels  went  to  the  windward,  and  verv  near  the 

*  The  French  expedition  commanded  by  Ribaui.t,  consisting  of  seven  sail  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  some  families  of  artisans,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  entered  the  river 
May  (St.  John' s)  on  the  29th  August,  1565,  four  of  which  vessels  were  lying  outside  of  the 
bar,  disembarking  the  emigrants,  when  Menendez  arrived. 
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enemy.  During  the  manoeuvres,  which  lasted  until  about  two 
hours  after  sunset,  not  a  word  was  said  on  either  side.  Never 
in  my  life  have  1  known  such  stillness.  Our  general  inquired  of 
the  French  galley,  which  was  the  vessel  nearest  his,  “Whence 
does  this  fleet  come?”  They  answered,  “From  France.” 
“ What  are  you  doing  here?”  said  the  Adelantado.  “This  is 
the  territory  of  King  Philip  II.  I  order  you  to  leave  directly; 
for  I  neither  know  who  you  are  nor  what  you  want  here.” 
The  French  commander  then  replied,  “  I  am  bringing  soldiers 
and  supplies  to  the  fort  of  the  King  of  France.”  He  then 
asked  the  name  of  the  general  of  our  fleet,  and  was  told, 
“Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  Captain-general  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  have  come  to  hang  all  Lutherans  I  find  here.” 
Our  general  then  asked  him  the  name  of  his  commander,  and 
he  replied,  “Lord  Gasto.”  While  this  parleying  was  going  on, 
a  long-boat  was  sent  from  the  galley  to  the  flag-ship.  The 
person  charged  with  this  errand  managed  to  do  it  so  secretly 
that  we  could  not  hear  what  was  said;  but  we  understood  the 
reply  of  the  French  to  be,  “  I  am  the  admiral,”  which  made 
us  think  he  wished  to  surrender,  as  they  were  in  so  small  a 
force.  Scarcely  had  the  French  made  this  reply,  when  they 
slipped  their  cables,  spread  their  sails,  and  passed  through 
our  midst.  Our  admiral,  seeing  this,  followed  the  French  com¬ 
mander,*  and  called  upon  him  to  lower  his  sails,  in  the  name 
of  King  Philip,  to  which  he  received  an  impertinent  answer. 
Immediately  our  admiral  gave  an  order  to  discharge  a  small 
culverin,  the  ball  from  which  struck  the  vessel  amidships,  and 
I  thought  she  was  going  to  founder.  We  gave  chase,  and 
some  time  after  he  again  called  on  them  to  lower  their  sails. 
“  I  would  sooner  die  first  than  surrender  !  ”  replied  the  French 
commander.  The  order  was  given  to  fire  a  second  shot,  which 
carried  off  five  or  six  men ;  but,  as  these  miserable  devils  are 
1  very  good  sailors,  they  manoeuvred  so  well  that  we  could  not 
take  one  of  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  guns  we  fired  at 
them,  we  did  not  sink  one  of  their  ships-  We  only  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  their  large  boats,  which  was  of  great  service  to 
us  afterwards.  During  the  whole  night  our  flag-ship  (the  San 
Pel  ay  o')  and  the  galley  chased  the  French  flag-ship  ( Trinity ) 
and  galley. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  5th,  at  sunrise,  so  great  a 


♦Ribault  had  at  this  time  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  Laudonniere,  at  Fort  Carolin,  on  the 
river  May  (St.  John's). 
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storm  arose  that  we  feared  we  should  be  shipwrecked ;  and,  as 
our  vessels  were  so  small,  we  did  not  dare  to  remain  on  the 
open  sea,  and  regained  the  shore ;  that  is,  three  of  our  vessels 
anchored  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  it.  We  had 
double  moorings,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  one  of  them 
broke  loose.  We  prayed  the  Lord  to  spare  the  others,  for  we 
could  not  have  prevented  them  from  being  driven  on  to  the 
coast  and  lost.  As  our  galley  was  a  large  vessel,  and  busy 
following  up  the  enemy,  she  could  not  come  to  our  assistance. 
So  we  felt  ourselves  in  danger  of  being  attacked.  The  same 
evening,  about  sunset,  we  perceived  a  sail  afar  off,  which  we 
supposed  was  one  of  our  galleys,  and  which  was  a  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  rejoicing ;  but,  as  the  ship  approached,  we  discovered  it 
was  the  French  flag-ship  (Trinity),*  which  we  had  fired  at  the 
night  before.  At  first  we  thought  she  was  going  to  attack  us ; 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  and  anchored  between  us  and 
the  shore,  about  a  league  from  us.  That  night  the  pilots  of 
our  other  ships  came  on  board,  to  consult  with  the  Admiral  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  The  next  morning,  being  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  storm  had  made  a  wreck  of  our  galley,  or  that, 
at  least,  she  had  been  driven  a  hundred  leagues  out  to  sea,  we 
decided  that  so  soon  as  daylight  came  we  would  w’eigh  anchor, 
and  withdraw  in  good  order,  to  a  river  ( Seloy  t)  which  was 
below  the  French  colony,  and  there  disembark,  and  construct 
a  fort,  which  we  would  defend  until  assistance  came  to  us. 


IV. 

On  Thursday,  just  as  day  appeared,  we  sailed  towards 
the  vessel  at  anchor,  passed  very  close  to  her,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  captured  her,  when  we  saw  another  vessel  appear 
on  the  open  sea,  which  we  thought  was  one  of  ours.  At  the 

*  Distrusting  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  one  of  the  French  fleet  put  to  sea,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward,  and  came  to  anchor  opposite  the  river  Seloy,  called  by  the  French  i 
“  Dolphin,"  where  they  saw  the  Spaniards  land  their  troops  and  provisions. 

tThis  was  the  first  landing  made  by  Laudonniere,  in  1564,  which  he  named  the  river 
“  Dolphin.”  The  two  arms  of  the  river  running  to  the  north  and  south  are  the  North  River 
and  the  Matanzas.  The  old  town  of  St.  Augustine  was  built  here;  also  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  monastery  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America;  and  Philip  II.  was 
proclaimed  monarch  of  all  North  America.  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States.  “  Its  origin,”  says  Bancroft,  “  should  be  carefully  remembered,  for  it  is  a  fixed  point 
from  which  to  measure  the  liberal  influence  of  time,  the  progress  of  modem  civilization,  the 
victories  of  the  American  mind  in  its  contests  for  the  interests  of  humanity.”  The  French 
government  heard  with  apathy  of  the  massacre  of  the  French  colony,  which,  if  it  had  been 
protected,  would  have  given  to  France  a  flourishing  empire  in  the  South  before  England  had 
planted  a  single  spot  on  the  new  continent. 
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same  moment,  however,  we  thought  we  recognized  the  French 
admiral’s  ship.  We  perceived  the  ship  on  the  open  sea :  it 
was  the  French  galley  of  which  we  had  been  in  pursuit.  Find¬ 
ing  ourselves  between  these  two  vessels,  we  decided  to  direct 
our  course  towards  the  galley,  for  the  sake  of  deceiving  them 
and  preventing  them  from  attacking  us,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
any  time  to  wait.  This  bold  manoeuvre  having  succeeded,  we 
sought  the  river  Seloy  and  port,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  where 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  our  galley,  and  another  vessel 
which  had  planned  the  same  thing  we  had.  Two  companies  of 
infantry  now  disembarked  :  that  of  Captain  Andres  Soyez  Pa¬ 
tino,  and  that  of  Captain  JuAxN  de  San  Vincente,  who  is  a 
very  distinguished  gentleman.  They  were  well  received  by  the 
Indians,  wrho  gave  them  a  large  house  belonging  to  a  chief, 
and  situated  near  the  shore  of  a  river.  Immediately  Captain 
Patino  and  Captain  San  Vincente,  both  men  of  talent  and 
energy,  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  built  around  this  house, 
with  a  slope  of  earth  and  fascines,  these  being  the  only  means 
of  defence  possible  in  that  country,  where  stones  are  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Up  to  to-day  we  have  disembarked  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  bronze  guns  of  different  calibres,  of  which  the 
least  weighed  fifteen  hundred  weight.  Our  fort  is  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  leagues  from  that  of  the  e?iemy  ( Fort  Carolin ). 
The  energy  and  talents  of  those  tzvo  brave  captains ,  joined  to  the 
efforts  of  their  brave  soldiers,  who  had  710  tools  with  which  to 
work  the  earth ,  accomplished  the  construction  of  this  fortress  of 
defence ;  and,  when  the  general  disembarked,  he  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  with  what  had  been  done. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  the  general  landed  with  many  ban¬ 
ners  spread,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  salutes  of  artil¬ 
lery.  As  I  had  gone  ashore  the  evening  before,  I  took  a 
cross  and  went  to  meet  him,  singing  the  hymn  Te  Deum 
laudamus.  The  general  marched  up  to  the  cross,  followed 
by  all  who  accompanied  him,  and  there  they  all  kneeled  and 
embraced  the  cross.  A  large  number  of  Indians  watched 
these  proceedings  and  imitated  all  they  saw  done.  The  same 
day  the  general  took  formal  possession  of  the  coimtry  i)i  the  name 
of  his  Majesty,  and  all  the  captains  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  as  their  general  and  governor  of  the  country.  When 
this  ceremony  was  ended,  he  offered  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  for  them,  especially  for  Captain  Patino,  who 
during  the  whole  voyage  had  ardently  served  the  cause  of 
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God  and  of  the  King,  and,  I  think,  will  be  rewarded  for 
his  assiduity  and  talents  in  constructing  a  fort  in  which  to 
defend  ourselves  until  the  arrival  of  help  from  Si.  Domingo 
and  Havana.  The  French  number  about  as  many  as  we  do, 
and  perhaps  more.  My  advice  to  the  general  was  not  to  attack 
the  enemy,  but  to  let  the  troops  rest  all  winter  and  wait  for  the 
assistance  daily  expected ;  and  then  we  may  hope  to  make  a 
successful  attack. 

God  and  the  holy  Virgin  have  performed  another  great 
miracle  in  our  favor.  The  day  after  our  general  came  into 
the  fort,  he  told  us  he  was  very  much  annoyed  that  his  galley 
and  another  vessel  were  anchored  about  a  league  out  at  sea, 
and  were  not  able  to  enter  the  harbor  on  account  of  the 
sandbanks.  He  felt  uneasy,  and  feared  the  French  would 
capture  or  ill-treat  them.  As  soon  as  this  idea  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  him,  he  left  with  about  fifty  men,  to  go  on  board  an¬ 
other  galley.  He  gave  the  order  for  three  of  the  ship’s  boats, 
which  were  anchored  in  the  river,  to  go  and  get  the  food  and 
troops  from  on  board  the  galley.  The  next  day  our  ship  went 
to  sea  loaded  with  provisions,  and  one  hundred  men  besides, 
and,  when  about  half  a  league  from  the  bar,  it  became  so  be¬ 
calmed  that  it  could  not  advance  at  all.  So  they  cast  anchor, 
and  passed  the  night  in  that  place.  The  next  morning,  as  the 
tide  ro^e,  they  weighed  anchor,  and,  as  daylight  advanced,  they 
found  themselves  astern  of  two  French  vessels  that  had  been 
watching  them.  The  enemy  prepared  immediately  to  attack 
us  ;  but,  when  our  people  recognized  the  French,  they  addressed 
a  prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Utrera,  begging  for  her  to  send  a 
little  wind,  for  the  French  were  already  quite  close  upon  us. 
One  would  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  Our  Lady  immediately 
descended  upon  our  ship,  for  the  wind  freshened,  blowing 
directly  towards  the  channel,  so  that  our  galley  could  take 
refuge.  The  French  soon  followed  us ;  but,  as  the  water  is 
very  shallow  on  the  bar,  their  large  ships  cou!d  not  pass  over, 
and  our  people  and  provisions  got  safely  into  port.  Under 
these  circumstances,  God  granted  us  two  great  favors.  The  first 
was  that  on  the  same  evening,  after  we  had  landed  our  troops 
and  provisions,  the  two  vessels  sailed  away  at  midnight  with¬ 
out  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  One  went  to  Spain,  and  the 
other  to  Havana ,  so  that  neither  was  captured.  The  second 
favor,  and  that  by  which  God  rendered  us  a  still  greater  ser¬ 
vice.  h  ppened  the  next  day.  A  great  hurricane  came  up, 
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and  was  so  severe  that,  I  think,  almost  all  of  the  French  ves¬ 
sels  must  have  been  lost ;  for  they  were  assailed  on  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast.  Our  general  was  very  bold  in 
all  military  matters,  and  a  great  enemy  of  the  French.  He 
immediately  assembled  his  captains  and  planned  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  attack  the  French  settlement  and  fort  on  the 
river  with  five  hundred  men  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  them,  and  of  my  judgment  and  of  another  priest, 
he  ordered  his  plan  to  be  carried  out.  Accordingly,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  17,  he  set  out  with  five  hundred  men,  well 
provided  with  fire-arms  and  pikes,  each  soldier  carrying  with 
him  a  sack  of  bread  and  supply  of  wine  for  the  journey.  They 
also  took  with  them  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  French,  to  serve  as  guides. 

In  a  letter  received  from  the  captain-general  to-day,  the 
19th,  he  wrote  me  “  that  the  very  shallowest  of  the  streams 
which  they  forded  reached  up  to  the  knees ;  that  he  has  passed 
through  very  dense  forests,  and  to-morrow,  the  20th  (Thurs¬ 
day),  he  hoped  to  attack  the  enemy’s  fort  at  daybreak.”  His 
courage  and  great  zeal  make  me  hope  that  he  will  succeed  ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  a  little  less  eager  to  carry  out  his 
projects,  which  would  really  have  more  advanced  the  service 
of  his  Majesty.  Since  the  departure  of  the  troops,  we  have 
suffered  the  worst  weather  and  the  most  horrible  tempests  that 
I  ever  saw.  May  his  Divine  Majesty  be  with  and  protect  us, 
for  Heaven  knows  we  have  need  of  it.  Yesterday  evening, 
Wednesday,  the  19th,  we  sent  from  the  fort  twenty  men  laden 
with  provisions, —  bread,  wine,  and  cheese, —  but  the  rain  has 
fallen  in  such  abundance  that  I  am  not  sure  they  have  been 
able  to  join  the  general  and  his  army.  I  hope  God,  however, 
will  do  all  he  can  for  us,  which  will  enable  us  to  propagate 
his  religion,  and  destroy  the  heretics. 

V. 

This  morning,  Saturday,  the  2 2d,  just  after  I  had  finished 
the  mass  of  Our  Lady,  the  admiral,  at  our  request,  sent  some 
soldiers  to  fish,  that  we  priests  might  have  something  to  eat, 
it  being  a  fast-day.  Just  as  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  for 
fishing,  and  were  going  to  throw  out  their  nets,  they  perceived 
a  man  advancing  towards  them.  He  unfurled  a  white  flag, 
which  is  a  sign  of  peace,  when  our  men  surrounded  and  capt- 
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tired  him.  He  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman,  one  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  so  they  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  our 
admiral.  The  man,  thinking  we  were  going  to  hang  him,  shed 
tears,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress.  I  asked  him  if  he 
were  a  Catholic,  and  he  told  me  he  was,  and  recited  some 
prayers.  So  I  consoled  him,  and  told  him  not  to  fear  anything, 
but  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him  with  frankness,  which 
he  promised  me  to  do.  He  said  there  were  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  fort  ( Carotin ,  on  the  river  May),  of  which 
one-third  were  Lutherans,  and  two  priests,  who  preaphed  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  and  in  camp  eight  or  ten  Spaniards, 
three  of  whom  were  found  among  the  Indians,  quite  naked, 
and  painted  like  the  natives,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast;  and,  as  no  vessel  had  come  into  the  country  for  a  long 
time,  they  had  remained  with  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  had 
joined  the  French,  whose  fleet  had  arrived  twenty  days  before. 

On  Monday,  September  24th,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  admiral  came  into  port  with  his  frigate,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  recognized  him,  I  had  the  bells  rung  and  great 
rejoicings  made  in  the  camp. 

An  hour  after  he  arrived,  we  saw  a  man  approaching  with 
loud  cries.  I  was  the  first  to  run  to  him  and  get  the  news. 
He  embraced  me  with  transport,  crying,  “  Victory !  victory  ! 
the  French  fort  ( Carotin )  is  ours  !  ”  I  promised  him  the  gift 
due  to  the  bearer  of  good  news,  and  have  given  him  the  best  I 
was  able  to  give.  I  have  related  how  our  brave  general  was 
determined,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  officers,  to 
attack  the  French  by  land  with  five  hundred  men;  but,  as  the 
enterprise  we  are  engaged  in  is  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Blessed  Mother,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  enlightened  the 
understanding  of  our  chief,  so  that  everything  has  turned  to 
our  advantage,  and  resulted  in  a  great  victory.  He  has  shown 
an  ability  and  an  energy  unequalled  by  any  prince  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  captains  and  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  encour¬ 
aged  by  his  valor  and  his  words  more  than  by  any  distribution 
of  rewards  or  other  inducements,  so  that  every  soldier  has 
fought  like  a  Roman. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  our  brave  captain-general  set 
out  on  the  17th  of  September  with  five  hundred  arquebusiers 
and  pikemen,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Indian  chiefs,  who 
showed  them  the  route  to  the  enemy’s  fort.  They  marched 
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the  whole  distance  until  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1565,  when  they  arrived  within  a  quarter  of  a  league 
of  the  enemy’s  fort  (Caro/in),  where  they  remained  all  night 
up  to  their  waists  in  water.  When  daylight  came,  Captains 
Lopez,  Patino,  and  Martin  Ochoa  had  already  been  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  fort,  but,  when  they  went  to  attack  the  fort,  a  greater 
part  of  the  soldiers  were  so  confused  they  scarcely  knew  what 
they  were  about. 

On  Thursday  morning  our  good  captain-general,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son-in-law,  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  and  Captain 
Patino,  went  to  inspect  the  fort.  He  showed  so  much  vivac¬ 
ity  that  he  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  any  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and,  seeing  him  march  off 
so  brisk,  the  others  took  courage,  and  without  exception  followed 
his  example.  It  appears  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  their  ap¬ 
proach  until  the  very  moment  of  the  attack,  as  it  was  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  had  rained  in  torrents.  The  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  were  still  in  bed.  Some  arose  in 
their  shirts,  and  others,  quite  naked,  begged  for  quarter ;  but, 
in  spite  of  that,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  were  killed. 
A  great  Lutheran  cosmographer  and  magician  was  found 
among  the  dead.  The  rest,  numbering  about  three  hundred, 
scaled  the  walls,  and  either  took  refuge  in  the  forest  or  on 
their  ships  floating  in  the  river,  laden  with  treasures,  so  that 
in  an  hour’s  time  the  fort  was  in  our  possession,  without  our 
having  lost  a  single  man,  or  even  had  one  wounded.  There 
were  six  vessels  on  the  river  at  the  time.  They  took  one  brig, 
and  an  unfinished  galley  and  another  vessel,  which  had  been 
just  discharged  of  a  load  of  rich  merchandise,  and  sunk. 
These  vessels  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  bar  to  block¬ 
ade  the  harbor,  as  they  expected  we  would  come  by  sea.  An¬ 
other,  laden  with  wine  and  merchandise,  was  near  the  port. 
She  refused  to  surrender,  and  spread  her  sails,  when  they  fired 
on  her  from  the  fort,  and  sunk  her  in  a  spot  where  neither  the 
vessel  nor  cargo  will  be  lost.  The  taking  of  this  fort  gained 
us  many  valuable  objects,  namely,  two  hundred  pikes,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  helmets,  a  quantity  of  arquebuses  and  shields, 
a  quantity  of  clothing,  linen,  fine  cloths,  two  hundred  tons  of 
flour,  a  good  many  barrels  of  biscuit,  two  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  three  horses,  four  asses,  and  two  she-asses,  hogs,  tallow, 
books,  furnace,  flour-mill,  and  many  other  things  of  little  value. 

|  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  victory  is  certainly  the  tri- 
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umph  which  our  Lord  has  granted  us,  and  which  will  be  the 
means  of  the  holy  Gospel  being  introduced  into  this  country,  a 
thing  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  many  souls. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  September,  1565,  at  the  vesper  hour, 
our  captain-general  arrived  with  fifty  foot-soldiers.  He  was 
very  tired,  as  well  as  those  who  accompanied  him.  As  soon  as 
I  learned  that  he  was  coming,  I  ran  to  my  room,  put  on  a  new  cas¬ 
sock,  the  best  I  possessed,  and  a  surplice  ;  and,  taking  a  crucifix 
in  my  hand,  I  went  a  certain  distance  to  receive  him  before  he 
arrived  in  port ;  and  he,  like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  knelt, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  came  with  him,  and  returned  a  thousand 
thanks  for  the  great  favors  he  had  received  from  God.  My 
companions  and  I  walked  ahead  in  a  procession,  singing  the 
Te  Deum  l audamus ,  so  that  our  meeting  was  one  of  the  greatest 
joy.  Our  general's  zeal  for  Christianity  is  so  great  that  all  his 
troubles  are  but  repose  for  his  mind.  I  am  sure  that  no  merely 
human  strength  could  have  supported  all  that  he  has  suffered  ; 
but  the  ardent  desire  which  he  has  to  serve  our  Lord  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  Lutheran  heretics,  the  enemies  of  our  holy  Catholic 
religion,  causes  him  to  be  less  sensible  of  the  ills  he  endured. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  September,  and  while  the  captain- 
general  was  asleep,  resting  after  all  the  fatigues  he  had  passed 
through,  some  Indians  came  to  the  camp,  and  made  us  un¬ 
derstand,  by  signs,  that  on  the  coast  towards  the  south  there 
was  a  French  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked.  Immediately 
our  general  directed  the  admiral  to  arm  a  boat,  take  fifty  men, 
and  go  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter.  About  two  o’clock  the  captain-general  sent  for  me, 
and  as  he  is  very  earnest,  especially  about  this  expedition,  he 
said,  “Mendoza,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  not  done  right  in 
separating  myself  from  those  troops.”  I  answered,  “  Your 
Lordship  has  done  perfectly  right ;  and,  if  you  wanted  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  new  course,  I  and  your  other  servants  would  oppose 
it,  and  shield  you  from  the  personal  dangers  to  which  you 
would  be  exposed.”  And,  notwithstanding  I  sought  to  gain 
him  over  by  such  speeches,  he  would  not  abandon  his  project, 
but  told  me,  in  a  decided  tone,  that  he  wished  to  set  out,  and 
that  he  commanded  me  and  the  captains  who  remained  at  the 
port  to  accompany  him.  He  said  there  should  be  in  all  twelve 
men  to  go  in  the  boat,  and  two  of  them  Indians,  who  would 
serve  as  guides.  We  set  off  immediately  to  descend  the  river 
to  the  sea,  in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  to  get  there,  we  had  to 
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march  more  than  two  leagues  through  plains  covered  with  brush, 
often  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  our  brave  general  always  leading 
the  march.  When  we  had  reached  the  sea,  we  went  about  three 
leagues  along  the  coast  in  search  of  our  comrades.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night  when  we  met  them,  and  there  was  a  mutual 
rejoicing  at  having  found  each  other.  Not  far  off  we  saw  the 
camp  fires  of  our  enemies,  and  our  general  ordered  two  of  our 
soldiers  to  go  and  reconnoitre  them,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  bushes,  and  to  observe  well  the  ground  where  they  were 
encamped,  so  as  to  know  what  could  be  done.  About  two 
o’clock  the  men  returned,  saying  that  the  enemy  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  we  could  not  get  at  them.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  general  ordered  two  soldiers  and  four  sailors  to 
return  to  where  we  had  left  the  boats,  and  bring  them  down 
the  river,  so  that  we  might  pass  over  to  where  the  enemy  was. 
Then  he  marched  his  troops  forward  to  the  river,  and  we  ar¬ 
rived  before  daylight.  We  concealed  ourselves  in  a  hollow 
between  the  sand-hills,  with  the  Indians  who  were  with  us  ; 
and,  when  it  became  light,  we  saw  a  great  many  of  the  enemy 
go  down  to  the  river  to  get  shell-fish  for  food.  Soon  after  we 
saw  a  flag  hoisted,  as  a  war-signal.  Our  general,  who  was 
observing  all  that,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  said  to  us, 
“I  intend  to  change  these  clothes  for  those  of  a  sailor,  and 
take  a  Frenchman  with  me  (one  of  those  whom  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Spain),  and  we  will  go  and  talk  with  these  French¬ 
men.  Perhaps  they  are  without  supplies,  and  would  be  glad  to 
surrender  without  fighting.”  He  had  scarcely  finished  speak¬ 
ing  before  he  put  his  plan  into  execution.  As  soon  as  he  had 
called  to  them,  one  of  them  s  ,vam  towards  and  spoke  to  him  ; 
told  him  of  their  having  been  shipwrecked,  and  the  distress 
they  were  in  ;  that  they  had  not  eaten  bread  for  eight  or  ten 
days ;  and,  what  is  more,  stated  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them,  were  Lutherans.  Immediately  the  general  sent 
him  back  to  his  countrymen,  to  say  they  must  surrender,  and 
give  up  their  arms,  or  he  would  put  them  all  to  death.  A 
French  gentleman,  who  was  a  sergeant,  brought  back  the 
reply  that  they  would  surrender  on  condition  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  After  having  parleyed  a  long  time,  our 
brave  captain-general  answered  “  that  he  would  make  no 
promises,  that  they  must  surrender  unconditionally ,  and  lay 
down  their  arms,  because ,  if  he  spared  their  lives,  he  wanted 
the?n  to  be  grateful  for  it,  and,  if  they  were  put  to  death,  that 
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there  should  he  no  cause  for  complaint .”  Seeing  that  there  was 
nothing  else  left  for  them  to  do,  the  sergeant  returned  to  the 
camp ;  and  soon  after  he  brought  all  their  arms  and  flags,  and 
gave  them  up  to  the  general,  and  surrendered  unconditionally. 
Finding  they  were  all  Lutherans,  the  captain-general  ordered 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but,  as  I  was  a  priest,  and  had 
bowels  of  mercy,  I  begged  him  to  grant  me  the  favor  of  sparing 
those  whom  we  might  find  to  be  Christians.  He  granted  it ; 
and  I  made  investigations,  and  found  ten  or  twelve  of  the  men 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  we  brought  back.  All  the  others 
were  executed,  because  they  were  Lutherans  and  enemies  of 
our  Holy  Catholic  faith.  All  this  took  place  on  Saturday  (St. 
Michael’s  Day),  September  29,  1565. 

I,  Francisco  Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales,  Chaplain  of 
His  Lordship,  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  statement  of  what 
actually  happened. 

FRANCISCO  LOPEZ  I)E  MENDOZA  GRAJALES. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Pope  Pius  V.  to 
Adelantado  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles. 

To  our  beloved  son  and  nobleman,  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Aviles,  Viceroy  in  the  Province  of  Florida,  in  the  Indies:  — 
Beloved  son  and  nobleman,  grace  and  benediction  of  our  Lord 
be  with  you.  Amen. 

We  greatly  rejoice  that  our  much-beloved,  dear  son  in 
Christ,  Philip  II.,  the  Most  Catholic  King,  had  appointed  and 
honored  you  by  the  government  of  Florida,  making  you  Ade¬ 
lantado  of  the  country;  for  we  had  received  such  accounts  of 
your  person,  and  the  excellencies  of  your  virtues,  your  worth, 
and  dignity  were  so  satisfactorily  spoken  of,  that  we  believed, 
without  doubt,  that  you  would  not  only  fulfil  faithfully,  and 
with  care  and  diligence,  the  orders  and  instructions  which  had 
been  delivered  to  you  by  so  Catholic  a  King,  but  we  also  fully 
trusted  that  you  would,  with  discretion,  do  all  that  was 
requisite,  and  see  carried  forward  the  extension  of  our  Holy 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  gaining  of  souls  for  God.  I  would  that 
you  should  well  understand  that  the  Indians  shall  be  governed 
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in  good  faith  and  prudently,  that  those  who  may  be  weak  in 
the  faith,  being  newly  converted,  be  strengthened  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  idolaters  may  be  converted  and  receive  the 
faith  of  Christ;  that  the  first  may  praise  God,  knowing  the 
benefits  of  His  divine  mercy,  and  the  others,  who  are  yet 
infidels,  by  the  example  and  imitation  of  those  who  are  already 
freed  from  blindness,  may  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
faith. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  important  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indian  idolaters,  which  is  to  endeavor,  by  every  means, 
that  they  shall  not  be  scandalized  by  the  vices  and  bad  habits 
of  those  who  pass  from  our  western  shores  to  those  parts. 
This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  enterprise,  in  which  are  included 
all  things  requisite.  Well  understand,  most  noble  man,  that  I 
declare  to  you  that  a  great  opportunity  is  offered  to  you  in 
the  carrying-out  and  management  of  these  matters,  which  shall 
redound,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  service  of  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  increase  of  the  dignity  of  your  King,  esteemed  of 
men  as  well  as  loved  and  rewarded  by  God. 

Wherefore,  we  give  you  our  paternal  and  Apostolical  bene¬ 
diction.  We  seek  and  charge  you  to  give  entire  faith  to  our 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rossini ,  who,  in  our  name,  will 
signify  our  wishes  in  more  ample  words. 

Given  in  Rome ,  at  St.  Peter’s,  with  the  ring  of  the  Fisher¬ 
man,  the  first  of  August,  1569,  the  third  year  of  our  Pontifi¬ 
cate. 


The  second  volume  of  the  “  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,”  edited  by  Justin 
Winsor,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Spanish  Explorations  and  Settlements  in  America  from  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  And  this  is  the  greatest  magazine  of  information  upon 
the  subject  which  exists.  Columbus  and  his  Discoveries,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  The  Com¬ 
panions  of  Columbus,  Ancient  Florida,  Las  Casas  and  the  Relations  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Indians,  Cortes  and  his  Companions,  Early  Explorations  of  New  Mexico,  Pizarro  and  the 
Conquest  and  Settlement  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  Magellan’s  Discovery, —  all  these  chapters 
in  the  history  of  Spain  in  America  are  most  thoroughly  covered  ;  and  every  chapter  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  exhaustive  bibliographical  notes,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Winsor  was 
such  a  master.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  relating  to  Spanish  exploration  and  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World  of  which  the  student  cannot  here  learn. 

Many  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets  already  published  illustrate  various  epochs  of  Spanish- 
American  history.  Three  leaflets  have  to  do  with  Columbus:  No.  29.  The  Discovery  of 
America,  from  the  Life  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  Columbus;  33.  Columbus’s 
Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  the  First  Voyage  and  Discovery;  and  71.  Columbus’s 
Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  No.  34  is  Amerigo  Vespucci’s  Account  of  his  First 
Voyage;  35,  Cortes’s  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico;  39,  Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Account  of  his 
Journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New'  Mexico  in  1535;  20,  Coronado’s  Letter  to  Men¬ 
doza,  1540;  and,  36,  The  Death  of  De  Soto,  from  the  “  Narrative  of  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas.” 
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Francisco  Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales,  whose  account  of  the  expedition  under  Menendez 
which  founded  St.  Augustine  in  1565  is  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
expedition,  and,  therefore,  himself  a  sharer  in  the  settlement  of  that  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  Spanish  accounts  of  which  there  is  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  ;  and  this  is  reproduced  herefrom  French’s  “  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,”  ii.  Menendez  himself  wrote  despatches  to  the  king,  Philip  II.,  and  these  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Seville;  and  there  are  other  Spanish  accounts,  of  which  the 
student  can  learn  in  Mr.  Winsor’s  notes.  He  can  also  there,  and  in  the  introduction  to  Park- 
man’s  “Huguenots  in  Florida,”  learn  of  the  various  French  accounts  of  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  and  French  in  Florida  to  which  this  account  of  Mendoza’s  refers  and  of 
Gourgues’s  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  in  1568.  Ribault’s 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Florida  in  1562  was  printed  at  London,  in  English,  in  1565,  and  re¬ 
printed  by  Hakluyt  in  1582  in  his  “  Divers  Voyages.”  This  also  is  included  in  French’s 
“  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,”  ii. 

The  chapter  upon  Ancient  Florida,  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  the  “  Narrative  and  Criti- 
ical  History  of  America,”  gives  a  full  account  of  the  various  Spanish  expeditions  to  Florida 
and  the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Narvaez,  De  Soto,  and  others,  culminating  in  the  expedition  under  Menendez  in  1565,  to 
which  the  present  leaflet  relates.  When  Menendez  arrived  in  Florida,  it  was  to  find  a  colony 
of  French  Huguenots  there  before  him,  already  three  years  in  occupancy ;  and  the  conflicts 
between  the  two  parties  during  the  next  three  years  constitute  one  of  the  bloodiest  chapters 
in  American  history.  Where  Menendez  hanged  his  Protestant  prisoners,  “not  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics,”  Gourgues  presently  hanged  the  Spaniards,  “not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.”  “  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  alike,”  says  Parkman,  “laid 
their  reeking  swords  on  God’s  altar.”  Parkman’s  own  account  of  this  terrible  St.  Augustine 
episode,  “  Huguenots  in  Florida,”  forms  the  first  part  of  his  “  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World”;  and  it  is  the  best  account  which  exists.  Spain  still  maintained  herself  at  St.  Au¬ 
gustine;  but  presently,  two  years  before  the  Armada,  the  town  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake, —  a  prophecy  of  the  power  which  was  ultimately  to  be  supreme  in  Florida 
and  America.  The  subsequent  fortunes  of  St.  Augustine  may  be  followed  in  Fairbanks's 
admirable  history  of  the  ancient  town. 
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No.  90. 

Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci’s  Account 
of  his  Third 
V  oyage. 

\  1  1 "  x  * 

V  (\xv\e-Tv^o. 


From  his  Letter  to  Pier  Soderini,  Gonfalonier  of  the 

Republic  of  Florence. 


Being  afterwards  in  Seville,  resting  from  so  many  labors 
that  I  had  endured  during  these  two  voyages,  and  intend¬ 
ing  to  return  to  the  land  of  pearls,  Fortune  showed  that  she 
was  not  content  with  these  my  labors.  I  know  not  how 
there  came  into  the  thoughts  of  the  Most  Serene  King  Don 
Manuel  of  Portugal  the  wish  to  have  my  services.  But 
being  at  Seville,  without  any  thought  of  going  to  Portugal,  a 
messenger  came  to  me  with  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Crown,  in 
which  I  was  asked  to  come  to  Lisbon,  to  confer  with  his 
Highness,  who  promised  to  show  me  favor.  I  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  go,  and  I  despatched  the  messenger  with  a  reply  that 
I  was  not  well,  but  that,  when  I  had  recovered,  if  his  Highness 
still  wished  for  my  services,  I  would  come  as  soon  as  he  might 
send  for  me.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  have  me,  he  arranged 
to  send  Giuliano  di  Bartholomeo  di  Giocondo  for  me,  he  being 
in  Lisbon,  with  instructions  that,  come  what  might,  he  should 
bring  me.  The  said  Giuliano  came  to  Seville,  and  prayed  so 
hard  that  I  was  forced  to  go.  My  departure  was  taken  ill  by 
many  who  knew  me,  for  I  left  Castile  where  honor  was  done 
me,  and  where  the  King  held  me  in  good  esteem.  It  was 
worse  that  I  went  without  bidding  farewell  to  my  host. 

When  I  was  presented  to  that  King,  he  showed  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  had  come,  and  asked  me  to  go  in  company  with 
three  of  his  ships  that  were  ready  to  depart  for  the  discovery  of 
new  lands.  As  the  request  of  a  king  is  a  command,  I  had  to 
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consent  to  whatever  he  asked;  and  we  sailed  from  this  port  of 
Lisbon  with  three  ships  on  the  ioth  of  March,  1501,  shaping 
our  course  direct  for  the  island  of  Grand  Canary.  We  passed 
without  sighting  it,  and  continued  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  On  this  coast  we  made  our  fishery  of  a  sort  of  fish 
called  parchi.  We  remained  three  days,  and  then  came  to  a 
port  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  called  Besechiece ,*  which  is  within 
the  Torrid  Zone,  the  North  Pole  rising  above  it  140  30',  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  first  climate.  Here  we  remained  two  days,  taking 
in  wood  and  water ;  for  my  intention  was  to  shape  a  course 
towards  the  south  in  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  We  departed  from 
this  port  of  Ethiopia,  and  steered  to  the  south-west,  taking  a 
quarter  point  to  the  south  f  until,  after  sixty-seven  days,  we 
came  in  sight  of  land,  which  was  700  leagues  from  the  said 
port  to  the  south-west,  t  In  those  sixty-seven  days  we  had  the 
worst  time  that  man  ever  endured  who  navigated  the  seas, 
owing  to  the  rains,  perturbations,  and  storms  that  we  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  season  was  very  contrary  to  us,  by  reason  of  the 
course  of  our  navigation  being  continually  in  contact  with  the 
equinoctial  line,  where,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  is  winter.  We 
found  that  the  day  and  the  night  were  equal,  and  that  the 
shadow  was  always  towards  the  south. 

It  pleased  God  to  show  us  a  new  land  on  the  17th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  we  anchored  at  a  distance  of  half  a  league,  and  got 
our  boats  out.  We  then  went  to  see  the  land,  whether  it  was  in¬ 
habited,  and  what  it  was  like.  We  found  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  people  who  were  worse  than  animals.  But  your  Magnifi¬ 
cence  must  understand  that  wre  did  not  see  them  at  first,  though 
we  were  convinced  that  the  country  was  inhabited,  by  many 
signs  observed  by  us.  We  took  possession  for  that  Most  Serene 
King,  and  found  the  land  to  be  very  pleasant  and  fertile,  and 
of  good  appearance.  It  was  50  to  the  south  of  the  equinoctial 
line.  We  wrent  back  to  the  ships ;  and,  as  we  were  in  great 
want  of  wood  and  water,  we  determined,  next  day,  to  return  to 
the  shore,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  what  we  wanted.  Being 
on  shore,  we  saw  some  people  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  who  were 
looking  at  us,  but  without  showing  any  intention  of  coming 
down.  They  were  naked,  and  of  the  same  color  and  form  as 
the  others  we  had  seen.  We  tried  to  induce  them  to  come 
and  speak  with  us,  but  did  not  succeed,  as  they  would  not 

*  Beze  quiche ,  now  Goree.  Biseghier  in  the  Medici  letter.  Besilieca  in  the  Latin  ed. 

tS.W.  IS.  tC.  S.  Roque. 
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trust  us.  Seeing  their  obstinacy,  and  it  being  late,  we  re¬ 
turned  on  board,  leaving  many  bells  and  mirrors  on  shore,  and 
other  things  in  their  sight.  As  soon  as  we  were  at  some  dis- 
tance  on  the  sea,  they  came  down  from  the  hill,  and  showed 
themselves  to  be  much  astonished  at  the  things.  On  that  day 
we  were  only  able  to  obtain  water. 

Next  morning  we  saw  from  the  ship  that  the  people  on  shore 
had  made  a  great  smoke ;  and,  thinking  it  was  a  signal  to  us, 
we  went  on  shore,  where  we  found  that  many  people  had  come, 
but  they  still  kept  at  a  distance  from  us.  They  made  signs  to 
us  that  we  should  come  inland  with  them.  Two  of  our  Chris¬ 
tians  were,  therefore,  sent  to  ask  their  captain  for  leave  to  go 
with  them  a  short  distance  inland,  to  see  what  kind  of  people 
they  were,  and  if  they  had  any  riches,  spices,  or  drugs.  The 
captain  was  contented,  so  they  got  together  many  things  for 
barter,  and  parted  from  us,  with  instructions  that  they  should 
not  be  more  than  five  days  absent  as  we  would  wait  that  time 
for  them.  So  they  set  out  on  their  road  inland,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ships  to  wait  for  them.  Nearly  every  day  people 
came  to  the  beach,  but  they  would  not  speak  with  us.  On  the 
seventh  day  we  went  on  shore,  and  found  that  they  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  their  women ;  for,  as  we  jumped  on  shore,  the 
men  of  the  land  sent  many  of  their  women  to  speak  with  us. 
Seeing  that  they  were  not  reassured,  we  arranged  to  send  to 
them  one  of  our  people,  who  was  a  very  agile  and  valiant 
youth.  To  give  them  more  confidence,  the  rest  of  us  went 
back  into  the  boats.  He  went  among  the  women,  and  they  all 
began  to  touch  and  feel  him,  wondering  at  him  exceedingly. 
Things  being  so,  we  saw  a  woman  come  from  the  hill,  carrying 
a  great  stick  in  her  hand.*  When  she  came  to  where  our 
Christian  stood,  she  raised  it,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  that 
he  was  felled  to  the  ground.  The  other  women  immediately 
took  him  by  the  feet,  and  dragged  him  towards  the  hill.  The 
men  rushed  down  to  the  beach,  and  shot  at  us  with  their  bows 
and  arrows.  Our  people,  in  great  fear,  hauled  the  boats 
towards  their  anchors,!  which  were  on  shore  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  quantities  of  arrows  that  came  into  the  boats,  no  one 
thought  of  taking  up  their  arms.  At  last  four  rounds  from 
the  bombard  were  fired  at  them  ;  and  they  no  sooner  heard  the 
report  than  they  all  ran  away  towards  the  hill,  where  the 

*  “  Traeua  un  gran  palo,”  which  is  Spanish.  In  Italian,  “  portava  r.n  legno." 

t  Fatcixa  (fate see},  a  boat's  anchor  in  Portuguese. 
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women  were  still  tearing  the  Christian  to  pieces.  At  a  great 
fire  they  had  made  they  roasted  him  before  our  eyes,  showing 
us  many  pieces,  and  then  eating  them.  The  men  made 
signs  how  they  had  killed  the  other  two  Christians  and  eaten 
them.  What  shocked  us  much  was  seeing  with  our  eyes  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  treated  the  dead,  which  was  an  intol¬ 
erable  insult  to  all  of  us. 

Having  arranged  that  more  than  forty  of  us  should  land  and 
avenge  such  cruel  murder  and  so  bestial  and  inhuman  an  act, 
the  principal  captain  would  not  give  his  consent.  We  departed 
from  them  unwillingly,  and  with  much  shame  caused  by  the 
decision  of  our  captain. 

We  left  this  place,  and  commenced  our  navigation  by  shap¬ 
ing  a  course  between  east  and  south.  Thus  we  sailed  along 
the  land,  making  many  landings,  seeing  natives,  but  having  no 
intercourse  with  them.  We  sailed  on  until  we  found  that  the 
coast  made  a  turn  to  the  west  when  we  had  doubled  a  cape,  to 
which  we  gave  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  St.  Augustine  *  We 
then  began  to  shape  a  course  to  the  south-west.  The  cape  is 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  Christians  were  murdered 
150  leagues  towards  the  east,  and  this  cape  is  8°  from  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line  to  the  south.  In  navigating,  we  saw  one  day  a 
great  multitude  of  people  on  the  beach,  gazing  at  the  wonderful 
sight  of  our  ships.  As  we  sailed,  we  turned  the  ship  towards 
them,  anchored  in  a  good  place,  and  went  on  shore  with  the 
boats.  We  found  the  people  to  be  better  conditioned  than 
those  we  had  met  with  before  ;  and,  responding  to  our  over¬ 
tures,  they  soon  made  friends,  and  treated  with  us.  We  were 
five  days  in  this  place,  and  found  canna  fistola  very  thick  and 
green,  and  dry  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  We  determined  to 
take  a  pair  of  men  from  this  place,  that  they  might  teach  us 
their  language,  and  three  of  them  came  voluntarily  to  go  to 
Portugal. 

Lest  your  Magnificence  should  be  tired  of  so  much  writing, 
you  must  know  that,  on  leaving  this  port,  we  sailed  along  on  a 
westerly  course,  always  in  sight  of  land,  continually  making 
many  landings,  and  speaking  with  an  infinite  number  of  people. 
We  were  so  far  south  that  we  were  outside  the  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  where  the  South  Pole  rises  above  the  horizon  320.  We 
had  lost  sight  altogether  of  Ursa  Minor  and  Ursa  Major, 
which  were  far  below  and  scarcely  seen  on  the  horizon. t  We 

*  St.  Augustine’s  Day,  28th  August.  t  Lat.  2b0,  not  320 


guided  ourselves  by  the  stars  of  the  South  Pole,  which  are 
numerous  and  much  larger  and  brighter  than  those  of  our 
Pole.  I  traced  the  figure  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  the 
first  magnitude,  with  a  declaration  of  their  orbits  round  the 
South  Pole,  and  of  their  diameters  and  semi-diameters,  as  may 
be  seen  in  my  Four  Voyages.  We  sailed  along  that  coast  for 
750  leagues,  150  from  the  cape  called  St.  Augustine  to  the 
west,  and  600  to  the  south. 

Desiring  to  recount  the  things  I  saw  on  that  coast,  and  what 
happened  to  us,  as  many  more  leaves  would  not  suffice  me. 
On  the  coast  we  saw  an  infinite  number  of  trees,  brazil  wood* 
and  cassia ,  and  those  trees  which  yield  myrrh,  as  well  as  other 
marvels  of  nature  which  I  am  unable  to  recount.  Having  now 
been  ten  months  on  the  voyage,  and  having  seen  that  there 
was  no  mining  wealth  whatever  in  that  land,  we  decided  upon 
taking  leave  of  it,  and  upon  sailing  across  the  sea  for  some 
other  part.  Having  held  a  consultation,  it  was  decided  that 
the  course  should  be  taken  which  seemed  good  to  me;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  me.  I  gave  orders  that 
the  fleet  should  be  supplied  with  wood  and  water  for  six 
months,  such  being  the  decision  of  the  officers  of  the  ships. 
Having  made  our  departure  from  this  land,  we  began  our  navi¬ 
gation  with  a  southerly  course  on  the  15th  of  February,  when 
already  the  sun  moved  towards  the  equinoctial,  and  turned 
towards  our  Hemisphere  of  the  North.  We  sailed  so  far  on 
this  course  that  we  found  ourselves  where  the  South  Pole  had 
a  height  above  our  horizon  of  520,  and  we  could  no  longer  see 
the  stars  of  Ursa  Minor  or  of  Ursa  Major.  We  were  then  500 
leagues  to  the  south  of  the  port  whence  we  had  departed,  and 
this  was  on  the  3rd  of  April.  On  this  day  such  a  tempest 
arose  on  the  sea  that  all  our  sails  were  blown  away,  and  we  ran 
under  bare  poles,  with  a  heavy  southerly  gale  and  a  tremendous 
sea,  the  air  being  very  tempestuous.  The  gale  was  such  that  all 
the  people  in  the  fleet  were  much  alarmed.  The  nights  were 
very  long,  for  the  night  we  had  on  the  7th  of  April  lasted  fif¬ 
teen  hours,  the  sun  being  at  the  end  of  Aries,  and  in  that 
region  it  was  winter,  as  your  Magnificence  will  be  well  aware. 
Sailing  in  this  storm,  on  the  7th  of  April  we  came  in  sight  of 
new  land,f  along  which  we  ran  for  nearly  20  leagues,  and 

*  Verzitio. 

t  Varnhagen  thinks  this  was  South  Georgia,  so  named  by  Cook  in  Jan.,  1775.  in  S. 
Navarrete  suggests  Tristan  d’Acunha.  Vespucci  says  that  50°  was  the  furthest  limit  lie 
reached  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  in  the  Medici  letter,  but  that  he  then  sailed  to  within 
170  30'  of  the  S.  Pole,  or  730  30'  S  !  —  Markham. 
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found  it  all  a  rocky  coast,  without  any  port  or  inhabitants.  I 
believe  this  was  because  the  cold  was  so  great  that  no  one  in 
the  fleet  could  endure  it.  Finding  ourselves  in  such  peril,  and 
in  such  a  storm  that  we  could  scarcely  see  one  ship  from  an¬ 
other,  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  waves  and  the  blinding 
mist,  it  was  agreed  with  the  principal  captain  that  a  signal 
should  be  made  to  the  ships  that  they  should  make  for  land, 
and  then  shape  a  course  for  Portugal.  This  was  very  good 
counsel,  for  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  had  delayed  another  night, 
all  would  have  been  lost ;  for,  as  we  wore  round  on  the  next 
day,  we  were  met  by  such  a  storm  that  we  expected  to  be 
swamped.  We  had  to  undertake  pilgrimages  and  perform 
other  ceremonies,  as  is  the  custom  of  sailors  at  such  times. 
We  ran  for  five  days,  always  coming  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  where  the  air  and  sea  became  more  temperate.  It 
pleased  God  to  deliver  us  from  such  peril.  Our  course  was 
now  between  the  north  and  north-east,  for  our  intention  was  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  our  distance  from  it  being  300 
leagues,  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Atlantic  Sea.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  we  came  in  sight  of  land,  where  we 
were  able  to  refresh  ourselves,  the  land  being  called  La  Serra 
Liana.  We  were  there  fifteen  days,  and  thence  shaped  a 
course  to  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  which  are  distant  nearly 
750  leagues  from  that  Serra.  We  reached  the  islands  in  the 
end  of  July,  where  we  remained  fifteen  days,  taking  some  recre¬ 
ation.  Thence  we  departed  for  Lisbon,  distant  300  leagues 
to  the  west,  and  arrived  at  that  port  of  Lisbon  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1502,  may  God  be  thanked  for  our  salvation,  with 
only  two  ships.  We  burnt  the  other  at  Serra  Lictia ,  because 
she  was  no  longer  seaworthy.  We  were  employed  on  this  voy¬ 
age  nearly  fifteen  months ;  and  for  eleven  days  we  navigated 
without  seeing  the  North  Star,  nor  the  Great  or  Little  Bears, 
which  they  call  el  corno,  and  we  were  guided  by  the  stars  of  the 
other  Pole.  This  is  what  I  saw  on  this  voyage. 
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Letter  on  his  Third  Voyage  from  Amerigo  Vespucci  to 
Lorenzo  Pietro  Francesco  di  Medici. 

March  ( or  April),  1503. 

Alb.erico  Vesputio  to  Lorenzo  Pietro  di  Medici,  salutation. 
In  past  days  I  wrote  very  fully  to  you  of  my  return  from  the 
new  countries,  which  have  been  found  and  explored  with  the 
ships,  at  the  cost,  and  by  the  command,  of  this  Most  Serene 
King  of  Portugal ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  call  it  a  new  world,  be¬ 
cause  none  of  these  countries  were  known  to  our  ancestors, 
and  to  all  who  hear  about  them  they  will  be  entirely  new. 
For  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  to  the  south  was  not 
land,  but  only  sea,  which  they  have  called  the  Atlantic-,  and,  if 
they  have  affirmed  that  any  continent  is  there,  they  have  given 
many  reasons  for  denying  that  it  is  inhabited.  But  this  their 
opinion  is  false,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth.  My  last 
voyage  has  proved  it,  for  I  have  found  a  continent  in  that 
southern  part,  more  populous  and  more  full  of  animals  than 
our  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa,  and  even  more  temperate  and 
pleasant  than  any  other  region  known  to  us,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  further  on.  I  shall  write  succinctly  of  the  principal 
things  only,  and  the  things  most  worthy  of  notice  and  of  being 
remembered,  which  I  either  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  new  world, 
as  presently  will  become  manifest. 

We  set  out.  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  14th  of  May,* 
1501,  sailing  from  Lisbon,  by  order  of  the  aforesaid  King, 
•with  three  ships,  to  discover  new  countries  towards  the  west; 
and  we  sailed  towards  the  south  continuously  for  twenty 
months.!  Of  this  navigation  the  order  is  as  follows :  Our 
course  was  for  the  Fortunate  Islands,  so  called  formerly,  but 
now  we  called  them  the  Grand  Canary  Islands,  which  are  in 
the  third  climate,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  inhabited  west. 
Thence  we  sailed  rapidly  over  the  ocean  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  part  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Ethiopic  Promontory,  so 
called  by  Ptolemy,  which  is  now  called  Cape  Verde,  and  by 
the  Ethiopians  Biseghier ,  and  that  country  Matidraga ,  130 
within  the  Torrid  Zone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equinoctial 


*  10th  of  March  in  the  other  letter. 

t  This  should  be  ten  months,  according  to  the  other  letter. 
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line.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  black  race.  Having 
taken  on  board  what  we  required,  we  weighed  our  anchors  and 
made  sail,  taking  our  way  across  the  vast  ocean  towards  the 
Antarctic  Pole,  with  some  westing.  From  the  day  when  we 
left  the  before-mentioned  promontory,  we  sailed  for  the  space 
of  two  months  and  three  days.*  Hitherto  no  land  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  in  that  vast  sea.  In  truth,  how  much  we  had 
suffered,  what  dangers  of  shipwreck,  I  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  those  to  whom  the  experience  of  such  things  is  very  well 
known.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  seek  unknown  lands,  and  how 
difficult,  being  ignorant,  to  narrate  briefly  what  happened  !  It 
should  be  known  that,  of  the  sixty-seven  days  of  our  voyage, 
we  were  navigating  continuously  forty-four.  We  had  copious 
thunderstorms  and  perturbations,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
never  could  see  either  the  sun  in  the  day  or  the  moon  at  night. 
This  caused  us  great  fear,  so  that  we  lost  all  hope  of  life.  In 
these  most  terrible  dangers  of  the  sea  it  pleased  the  Most 
High  to  show  us  the  continent  and  the  new  countries,  being 
another  unknown  world.  These  things  being  in  sight,  we 
were  as  much  rejoiced  as  any  one  may  imagine  who,  after 
calamity  and  ill-fortune,  has  obtained  safety. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  August,!  1501,  that  we  reached  those 
countries,  thanking  our  Lord  God  with  solemn  prayers,  and 
celebrating  a  choral  Mass.  We  knew  that  land  to  be  a  conti¬ 
nent,  and  not  an  island,  from  its  long  beaches  extending  with¬ 
out  trending  round,  the  infinite  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
numerous  tribes  and  peoples,  the  numerous  kinds  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  unknown  in  our  country,  and  many  others  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  by  us,  touching  which  it  would  take  long  to  make  refer¬ 
ence.  The  clemency  of  God  was  shown  forth  to  us  by  being 
brought  to  these  regions;  for  the  ships  were  in  a  leaking 
state,  and  in  a  few  days  our  lives  might  have  been  lost  in  the 
sea.  To  Him  be  the  honor  and  glory,  and  the  grace  of  the 
action. 

We  took  counsel,  and  resolved  to  navigate  along  the  coast 
of  this  continent  towards  the  east,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  land.  We  sailed  along  until  we  came  to  a  point  where  the 
coast  turned  to  the  south.  The  distance  from  the  landfall  to 
this  point  was  nearly  300  leagues.!  In  this  stretch  of  coast 


*  Seven  days,  according  to  the  other  letter.  t  17th  ot  August  in  the  other  letter. 
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we  often  landed,  and  had  friendly  relations  with  the  natives,* 
as  I  shall  presently  relate.  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that 
from  Cape  Verde  to  the  first  land  of  this  continent  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  nearly  700  leagues;  although  I  estimate  that  we 
went  over  more  than  1,800,  partly  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
route,  and  partly  owing  to  the  tempests  and  foul  winds  which 
drove  us  off  our  course,  and  sent  us  in  various  directions.  If 
my  companions  had  not  trusted  in  me,  to  whom  cosmography 
was  known,  no  one,  not  the  leader  of  our  navigation,  would 
have  known  where  we  were  after  running  500  leagues.  We 
were  wandering  and  full  of  errors,  and  only  the  instruments  for 
taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies  showed  us  our  position. 
These  were  the  quadrant  and  astrolabe,  as  known  to  all. 
These  have  been  much  used  by  me  with  much  honor ;  for  I 
showed  them  that  a  knowledge  of  the  marine  chart,  and  the 
rules  taught  by  it,  are  more  worth  than  all  the  pilots  in  the 
world.  For  these  pilots  have  no  knowledge  beyond  those  places 
to  which  they  have  often  sailed.  Where  the  said  point  of  land 
showed  us  the  trend  of  the  coast  to  the  south,  we  agreed  to 
continue  our  voyage,  and  to  ascertain  what  there  might  be  in 
those  regions.  We  sailed  along  the  coast  for  nearly  500 
leagues,  often  going  on  shore  and  having  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  who  received  us  in  a  brotherly  manner.  We  some¬ 
times  stayed  with  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  continuously, 
as  friends  and  guests,  as  I  shall  relate  presently.  Part  of  this 
continent  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  beyond  the  equinoctial  line 
towards  the  South  Pole.  But  it  begins  at  8°  beyond  the  equi¬ 
noctial.  We  sailed  along  the  coast  so  far  that  we  crossed  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  found  ourselves  where  the  Antarctic 
Pole  was  50°  above  our  horizon.  We  went  towards  the  An¬ 
tarctic  Circle  until  we  were  170  30'  from  it, f  all  of  which  I 
have  seen,  and  I  have  known  the  nature  of  those  people,  their 
customs,  the  resources  and  fertility  of  the  land,  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  the  positions  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  the  heavens, 
and,  above  all,  the  fixed  stars,  over  an  eighth  of  the  sphere, 
never  seen  by  our  ancestors,  as  I  shall  explain  below. 

As  regards  the  people  :  we  have  found  such  a  multitude  in 
those  countries  that  no  one  could  enumerate  them,  as  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypse.  They  are  people  gentle  and  tractable,  and 
all  of  both  sexes  go  naked,  not  covering  any  part  of  theiq 

*  In  the  other  letter  he  tells  a  very  different  story. 

t  In  1 70  30'  S.  !  There  is  no  such  statement  in  the  other  letter. 
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bodies,  .  .  .  and  so  they  go  until  their  deaths.  They  have 
large,  square-built  bodies,  and  well  proportioned.  Their  color 
reddish,  which,  I  think,  is  caused  by  their  going  naked  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun.  Their  hair  is  plentiful  and  black.  They  are 
agile  in  walking,  and  of  quick  sight.  They  are  of  a  free  and 
good-looking  expression  of  countenance,  which  they  themselves 
destroy  by  boring  the  nostrils  and  lips,  the  nose  and  ears;  nor 
must  you  believe  that  the  borings  are  small,  nor  that  they  only 
have  one,  for  I  have  seen  those  who  had  no  less  than  seven 
borings  in  the  face,  each  one  the  size  of  a  plum.  They  stop  up 
these  perforations  with  blue  stones,  bits  of  marble,  of  crystal, 
or  very  fine  alabaster,  also  with  very  white  bones  and  other 
things  artificially  prepared  according  to  their  customs,  which,  if 
you  could  see,  it  would  appear  a  strange  and  monstrous  thing. 
One  had  in  the  nostrils  and  lips  alone  seven  stones,  of  which 
some  were  half  a  palm  in  length.  It  will  astonish  you  to  hear 
that  I  considered  that  the  weight  of  seven  such  stones  was 
as  much  as  sixteen  ounces.  In  each  ear  they  had  three  per¬ 
forations  bored,  whence  they  had  other  stones  and  rings  sus¬ 
pended.  This  custom  is  only  for  the  men,  as  the  women  do 
not  perforate  their  faces,  but  only  their  ears.  .  .  . 

They  have  no  cloth,  either  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  because 
they  have  no  need  of  it ;  nor  have  they  any  private  property, 
everything  being  in  common.  They  live  amongst  themselves 
without  a  king  or  ruler,  each  man  being  his  own  master,  and 
having  as  many  wives  as  they  please.  .  .  .  They  have  no  tem¬ 
ples  and  no  laws,  nor  are  they  idolaters.  What  more  can  I 
say  !  They  live  according  to  nature,  and  are  more  inclined  to 
be  Epicurean  than  Stoic.  They  have  no  commerce  among 
each  other,  and  they  wage  war  without  art  or  order.  The  old 
men  make  the  youths  do  what  they  please,  and  incite  them  to 
fights,  in  which  they  mutually  kill  with  great  cruelty.  They 
slaughter  those  who  are  captured,  and  the  victors  eat  the  van¬ 
quished  ;  for  human  flesh  is  an  ordinary  article  of  food  among 
them.  You  may  be  the  more  certain  of  this,  because  I  have 
seen  a  man  eat  his  children  and  wife ;  and  I  knew  a  man  who 
was  popularly  credited  to  have  eaten  300  human  bodies.  I 
was  once  in  a  certain  city  for  twenty-seven  days,  where  human 
flesh  was  hung  up  near  the  houses,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
expose  butcher’s  meat.  I  say  further  that  they  were  surprised 
that  we  did  not  eat  our  enemies,  and  use  their  flesh  as  food ; 
for  they  say  it  is  excellent.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows ; 
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and,  when  they  go  to  war,  they  cover  no  part  of  their  bodies, 
being  in  this  like  beasts.  We  did  all  we  could  to  persuade 
them  to  desist  from  their  evil  habits,  and  they  promised  us  to 
leave  off.  .  .  . 

They  live  for  150  years,  and  are  rarely  sick.  If  they  are 

attacked  by  a  disease,  they  cure  themselves  with  the  roots  of 

some  herbs.  These  are  the  most  noteworthy  things  I  know 
about  them. 

The  air  in  this  country  is  temperate  and  good,  as  we  were 
able  to  learn  from  their  accounts  that  there  are  never  any  pes¬ 
tilences  or  epidemics  caused  by  bad  air.  Unless  they  meet 
with  violent  deaths,  their  lives  are  long.  I  believe  this  is  be¬ 
cause  a  southerly  wind  is  always  blowing,  a  south  wind  to  them 
being  what  a  north  wind  is  to  us.  They  are  expert  fishermen, 
and  the  sea  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish.  They  are  not  hunters. 

I  think  because  here  there  are  many  kinds  of  wild  animals, 

principally  lions  and  bears,  innumerable  serpents,  and  other 
horrible  creatures  and  deformed  beasts,  also  because  there  are 
vast  forests  and  trees  of  immense  size.  They  have  not  the 
courage  to  face  such  dangers  naked  and  without  any  defence. 

The  land  is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  many  hills  and  valleys 
and  in  large  rivers,  and  is  irrigated  by  very  refreshing  springs. 
It  is  covered  with  extensive  and  dense  forests,  which  are  al¬ 
most  impenetrable,  and  full  of  every  kind  of  wild  beast.  Great 
trees  grow  without  cultivation,  of  which  many  yield  fruits  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste  and  nourishing  to  the  human  body  ;  and  a 
great  many  have  an  opposite  effect.  The  fruits  are  unlike 
those  in  our  country ;  and  there  are  innumerable  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  of  which  they  make  bread  and  excel¬ 
lent  food.  They  also  have  many  seeds  unlike  ours.  No  kind 
of  metal  has  been  found  except  gold,  in  which  the  country 
abounds,  though  we  have  brought  none  back  in  this  our  first 
navigation.  The  natives,  however,  assured  us  that  there  was 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold  underground,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  had  from  them  for  a  price.  Pearls  abound,  as  I  wrote  to 
you. 

If  I  was  to  attempt  to  write  of  all  the  species  of  animals,  it 
would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task.  I  believe  certainly  that  our 
Pliny  did  not  touch  upon  a  thousandth  part  of  the  animals  and 
birds  that  exist  in  this  region ;  nor  could  an  artist  such  as 
Policletus  *  succeed  in  painting  them.  All  the  trees  are  odor- 


*  Policletus  was  not  a  painter. —  Markham. 
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iferous,  and  some  of  them  emit  gums,  oils,  or  other  liquors.  If 
they  were  our  property,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
useful  to  man.  If  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  in  some  part  of 
this  land,  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  coast  we  visited.  It 
is,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  temperate 
at  noon,  being  neither  cold  in  winter  nor  hot  in  summer. 

The  sky  and  air  are  serene  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
Thick  vapors,  with  fine  rain  falling,  last  for  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  disappear  like  smoke.  The  sky  is  adorned 
with  most  beautiful  signs  and  figures,  in  which  I  have  noted  as 
many  as  twenty  stars  as  bright  as  we  sometimes  see  Venus 
and  Jupiter.  I  have  considered  the  orbits  and  motions  of 
these  stars ;  and  I  have  measured  the  circumference  and  diam¬ 
eters  of  the  stars  by  a  geometrical  method,*  ascertaining  which 
were  the  largest.  I  saw  in  the  heaven  three  Canopi ,  two  cer¬ 
tainly  bright  and  the  other  obscure.  The  Antarctic  Pole  is  not 
figured  with  a  Great  Bear  and  a  Little  Bear,  like  our  Arctic 
Pole,  nor  is  any  bright  star  seen  near  it,  and  of  those  which  go 
round  in  the  shortest  circuit  there  are  three  which  have  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  orthogonous  triangle,  of  which  the  smallest  has 
a  diameter  of  9  half-degrees.  To  the  east  of  these  is  seen  a 
Canopus  of  great  size,  and  white,  which,  when  in  mid-heaven, 
has  this  figure  :  — 

*  s  s 

s  s  s  s 
s  s  s  s  s  s 
s  s  s  s 

canopus 

*  * 

After  these  come  two  others,  of  which  the  half-circumfer¬ 
ence,  the  diameter,  has  1 2  half-degrees ;  and  with  them  is  seen 
another  Canopus.  To  these  succeed  six  other  most  beautiful 
and  very  bright  stars,  beyond  all  the  others  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  which,  in  the  superficies  of  the  heaven,  have  half  the 
circumference,  the  diameter  320,  and  with  them  is  one  black 
Canopus  of  immense  size,  seen  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  they 
have  this  shape  when  they  are  on  the  meridian  :  — 

*  He  may  mean  their  orbits,  not  the  stars  themselves;  but  in  either  case  he  is  talking 
nonsense. —  Markham. 
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I  have  known  many  other  very  beautiful  stars,  which  I  have 
diligently  noted  down,  and  have  described  very  well  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  little  book  describing  this  my  navigation,  which  at  present 
is  in  the  possession  of  that  Most  Serene  King;  and  I  hope  he 
will  restore  it  to  me.  In  that  hemisphere  I  have  seen  things 
not  compatible  with  the  opinions  of  philosophers.  Twice  I 
have  seen  a  white  rainbow  towards  the  middle  of  the  night, 
which  was  not  only  observed  by  me,  but  also  by  all  the  sailors. 
Likewise  we  often  saw  the  new  moon  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  Every  night,  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  of  which  we  speak,  there  were  innumerable  vapors 
and  burning  meteors.  I  have  told  you,  a  little  way  back,  that, 
in  the  hemisphere  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  hemisphere  in  respect  to  ours,  because  it  does  not  take 
that  form  so  that  it  may  be  properly  called  so. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  from  Lisbon,  whence  we  started, 
the  distance  from  the  equinoctial  line  is  390;  and  we  navigated 
beyond  the  equinoctial  line  to  50°,  which  together  make  90°, 
which  is  one  quarter  of  a  great  circle,  according  to  the  true, 
measurement  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients,  so  that  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  have  navigated  over  a  fourth  part  of  the 
earth.  By  this  reasoning,  we  who  inhabit  Lisbon,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  390  from  the  equinoctial  line  in  north  latitude,  are  to 
those  who  live  under  50°  beyond  the  same  line,  in  meridional 
length,  angularly  50  on  a  transverse  line.  I  will  explain  this 
more  clearly:  a  perpendicular  line,  while  we  stand  upright, 
if  suspended  from  a  point  of  the  heavens  exactly  vertical, 
hangs  over  our  heads;  but  it  hangs  over  them  sideways. 
Thus,  while  we  are  on  a  right  line,  they  are  on  a  transverse 
line  An  orthogonal  triangle  is  thus  formed,  of  which  we  have 
the  right  line;  but  the  base  and  hypothenuse  to  them  seems 
the  vertical  line,  as  in  this  figure  it  will  appear.  This  will 
suffice  as  regards  cosmography. 
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Vertex*  of  our  heads. 


These  are  the  most  notable  things  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
my  last  navigation,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  third  voyage.  For  the 
other  two  voyages  were  made  by  order  of  the  Most  Serene 
King  of  Spain  to  the  west,  in  which  I  noted  many  wonderful 
works  of  God,  our  Creator ;  and,  if  I  should  have  time,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  collect  all  these  singular  and  wonderful  things  into  a 
geographical  or  cosmographical  book,  that  my  record  may  live 
with  future  generations;  and  the  immense  work  of  the  omnip¬ 
otent  God  will  be  known,  in  parts  still  unknown,  but  known  to 
us.  I  also  pray  that  the  most  merciful  God  will  prolong  my 
life  that,  with  His  good  grace,  I  may  be  able  to  make  the  best 
disposition  of  this  my  wish.  I  keep  the  other  two  journeys  in 
my  sanctuary ;  and,  the  Most  Serene  King  restoring  to  me  the 
third  journey,  I  intend  to  return  to  peace  and  my  country. 
There,  in  consultation  with  learned  persons,  and  comforted  and 
aided  by  friends,  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  my  work. 

I  ask  your  pardon  for  not  having  sooner  been  able  to  send 
you  this  my  last  navigation,  as  I  had  promised  in  my  former 
letters.  I  believe  that  you  will  understand  the  cause,  which 
was  that  I  could  not  get  the  books  from  this  Most  Serene 
King.  I  think  of  undertaking  a  fourth  voyage  in  the  same 
direction,  and  promise  is  already  made  of  two  ships  with  their 
armaments,  in  which  I  may  seek  new  regions  of  the  East  on  a 
coast  called  Africus.  In  which  journey  I  hope  much  to  do 
God  honor,  to  be  of  service  to  this  kingdom,  to  secure  repute 
for  my  old  age ;  and  I  expect  no  other  result  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  this  Most  Serene  King  May  God  permit  what  is  for 
the  best,  and  you  shall  be  informed  of  what  happens. 

This  letter  was  translated  from  the  Italian  into  the  Latin 
language  by  Jocundus,  interpreter,  as  every  one  understands 
Latin  who  desires  to  learn  about  these  voyages,  and  to  search 


*  Zeuit  in  the  Italian  version. 
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into  the  things  of  heaven,  and  to  know  all  that  is  proper  to  be 
known  ;  for,  from  the  time  the  world  began,  so  much  has  not 
been  discovered  touching  the  greatness  of  the  earth  and  what 
is  contained  in  it. 


Italy,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  did  nothing  herself  in  the  great  work  of  opening  the  New  World,  and  never 
had  a  settlement  in  America.  Yet  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  of  the  first  great  discoverers 
were  Italians.  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  were  both  Italians,  the  one  a  native  of  Genoa,  the  other  of  Florence.  John  Cabot, 
who  first  crossed  in  the  service  of  England,  and  touched  the  coast  of  North  America  in  1497, 
was,  like  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  but  his  home  had  been  in  Venice  for  many  years, 
before  he  came,  about  1490,  to  England,  and  settled  at  Bristol.  Verrazzano,  who  commanded 
the  first  French  expedition  sent  out  under  royal  auspices  (1523-24),  was,  like  Vespucci,  born 
in  Florence.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Marco  Polo,  whose  book  upon  the  East  so 
greatly  influenced  Columbus,  was  a  Venetian,  and  that  the  famous  astronomer,  Toscanelli, 
whose  advice  Columbus  asked,  and  who  prepared  for  him  the  map  of  the  world  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  his  voyage,  was  an  Italian,  born  in  Florence  in  1397,  just  a  century  after  Marco 
Polo  wrote  his  book,  upon  whose  accounts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands  Toscanelli  based  his  map. 

Six  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets  already  published  relate  to  the  discoveries  of  these  great 
Italians:  29,  The  Discovery  of  America,  from  the  Life  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Ferdinand 
Columbus;  33,  Columbus’s  Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  the  First  Voyage  and  Dis¬ 
covery;  71,  Columbus’s  Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  32,  Marco  Polo’s  Account  of 
Japan  and  Java:  r7,  Verrazzano’s  Voyage;  37,  Early  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots; 
34,  Amerigo  Vespucci’s  Account  of  his  First  Voyage. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  whose  account  of  his  First  Voyage  has  already  appeared  in  the  Old 
South  Series,  and  whose  account  of  his  Third  Voyage  is  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  was,  of 
all  these  Italians,  the  one  whose  relations  with  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  closest.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  notary  at  Florence,  and  was  bom  March  9,  1451,  being  thus  four  years  younger 
than  Columbus,  He  studied  under  his  uncle,  a  Dominican  monk  of  St.  Marco,  at  Florence, 
who  taught  him  Latin.  His  elder  brother  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  became  a 
scholar  and  an  author,  his  eldest  son  rising  to  be  professor  of  astrology  at  Pisa,  and  his 
second  son  eventually  joining  his  uncle  Amerigo  in  Spain,  and  becoming  a  pilot.  Amerigo 
Vespucci  embraced  a  mercantile  life  in  Florence,  and  was  eventually  taken  into  the  great 
commercial  house  of  the  Medici,  the  head  of  which  was  Lorenzo  Piero  Francesco  di  Medici, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in  1492.  The  house  had  transactions  in 
Spain,  and  required  experienced  agents  there.  Amerigo,  who  was  then  over  forty  years  of 
age,  and  Donato  Niccolini  were  selected  for  this  duty,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Cadiz 
and  Seville  in  1492.  Amerigo  became  an  important  provision  contractor,  and  contracted  for 
one,  if  not  for  two,  of  the  expeditions  of  Columbus.  In  1505  Columbus  wrote  of  him,  “He 
always  showed  a  desire  to  please  me,  and  he  is  a  very  respectable  man.”  He  became  a  stu 
dent  of  cosmography  and  navigation,  and  in  1497  entered  himself  the  field  of  discovery  and 
exploration,  making,  according  to  his  famous  letters,  four  voyages  to  the  New  World,  two 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  Spain  and  two  under  that  of  Portugal.  In  1508  he 
received  the  appointment  of  chief  pilot  of  Spain,  being  ordered  to  prepare  an  authoritative 
chart,  on  which  all  discoveries  are  to  be  shown  and  from  which  the  charts  for  all  ships  are  to 
be  copied ;  and  he  is  also  to  examine  all  pilots,  and  to  give  instruction  in  his  house  at  Seville. 
In  Seville  he  died,  Feb.  22,  1512. 

The  account  of  Amerigo’s  Third  Voyage  is  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  in  the  two  forms 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us:  the  first  from  the  famous  letter  containing  an  account  of 
his  Four  Voyages,  the  original  Italian  version  of  which  was  sent  to  a  “Magnificent  Lord,” 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Piero  Sodermi,  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  who  had  been  his 
fellow-student;  the  second,  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  in  Florence  to  which 
he  belonged,  Piero  Francesco  di  Medici.  The  letter  to  Medici,  translated  from  Italian  into 
Latin,  was  printed  very  soon  after  it  was  written,  under  the  title  “  Mundus  Novus,”  Vespucci 
having  said  in  the  letter,  concerning  the  country  which  he  described,  “it  is  lawful  to  call  it  a 
new  world,  because  none  of  these  countries  were  knowm  to  our  ancestors;  and  to  all  who  hear 
about  them  they  will  be  entirely  new.”  A  Latin  translation  of  the  French  copy  of  the  more 
important  letter,  containing  the  account  of  the  Four  Voyages,  was  published  at  St.  Die,  in  Lor¬ 
raine,  in  1507,  in  the  “  Cosmographiae  Introductio,”  a  little  book  by  Martin  Waldseemiiller, 
the  professor  of  cosmography  in  the  university  there;  and  it  was  Waldseemiiller  who  first 
suggested  the  name  A  merica  for  the  new'  world  so  graphically  described  by  Amerigo  in  the 
letters. 
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The  controversy  concerning  Amerigo  and  his  letters  has  been  very  fierce.  His  great  de¬ 
fender  has  been  Varnhagen,  whose  work  John  Fiske  pronounces  “the  only  intelligent  modern 
treatise.”  Mr.  Fiske  s  own  account  of  Vespucci,  in  his  “  Discovery  of  America,”  vol.  ii. ,  is 
the  best  popular  account.  Clements  R.  Markham,  the  president  of  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
from  whose  translation  of  “  The  Letters  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Other  Documents  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  Career”  this  leaflet  is  made  up,  and  whose  foot-notes  are  used  with  it,  stoutly 
opposes  Varnhagen,  and  is  Vespucci’s  sharpest  modern  critic.  The  best  bibliography  is  that 
by  Winsor,  appended  to  Sidney  Howard  Gay’s  chapter  on  Vespucci  in  the  “  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,”  vol.  ii.  See  also  notes  to  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  34,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 
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No.  91. 


The  Founding 
of  Quebec. 

1608. 


From  the  “Voyages”  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

» » * 


Having  returned  to  France  after  a  stay  of  three  years  in 
New  France,*  I  proceeded  to  Sieur  de  Monts,  and  related  to 
him  the  principal  events  of  which  I  had  been  a  witness  since 
his  departure,  and  gave  him  the  map  and  plan  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  coasts  and  harbors  there. 

Some  time  afterward  Sieur  de  Monts  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  undertaking,  and  complete  the  exploration  of  the 
interior  along  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  I  had  been 
by  order  of  the  late  King  Henry  the  Great  f  in  the  year  1603, 
for  a  distance  of  some  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  commencing 
in  latitude  48°  40',  that  is,  at  Gaspe,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  great  fall,  which  is  in  latitude  450  and  some 
minutes,  where  our  exploration  ended,  and  where  boats  could 
not  pass  as  we  then  thought,  since  we  had  not  made  a  careful 
examination  of  it  as  we  have  since  done.J 

Now,  after  Sieur  de  Monts  had  conferred  with  me  several 
times  in  regard  to  his  purposes  concerning  the  exploration,  he 
resolved  to  continue  so  noble  and  meritorious  an  undertaking, 
notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  labors  of  the  past.  He 
honored  me  with  his  lieutenancy  for  the  voyage  ;  and,  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  purpose,  he  had  two  vessels  equipped,  one  com- 

*  Champlain  arrived  on  the  shores  of  America  on  the  8th  of  May,  1604,  and  left  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1607.  He  had  consequently  been  on  our  coast  three  years,  three  months, 
and  twenty- five  days.  The  notes  are  reprinted  from  Slafter. 

t  The  late  K w£  Henry  the  Great  Henry  IV  died  in  1610.  and  this  introductory  pas¬ 
sage  was  obviously  written  after  that  event,  probably  near  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
voyages  in  1613. 

t  In  the  preliminary  voyage  of  1603,  Champlain  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  as  far  as  the 
falls  of  St.  Louis,  above  Montreal 
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manded  by  Pont  Grave,  who  was  commissioned  to  trade  with 
the  savages  of  the  country  and  bring  back  the  vessels,  while  I 
was  to  winter  in  the  country. 

Sieur  de  Monts,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  obtained  letters  from  his  Majesty  for  one  year, 
by  which  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  traffic  in  peltry  with  the 
savages,  on  penalties  stated  in  the  following  commission  :  — 

Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  to  our  beloved  and  faithful  Councillors,  the  officers 
of  our  Admiralty  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Guienne,  bailiffs, 
marshals,  provosts,  judges,  or  their  lieutenants,  and  to  each  one 
of  them,  according  to  his  authority,  throughout  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  precincts,  greeting  : 

Acting  upon  the  information  which  has  been  given  us  by 
those  who  have  returned  from  New  France,  respecting  the 
good  quality  and  fertility  of  the  lands  of  that  country,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  accept  the  knowledge  of  God, 
We  have  resolved  to  continue  the  settlement  previously  un¬ 
dertaken  there,  in  order  that  our  subjects  may  go  there  to 
trade  without  hindrance.  And  in  view  of  the  proposition 
to  us  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  Gentleman  in  Ordinary  of  our 
chamber,  and  our  Lieutenant-General  in  that  country,  to  make 
a  settlement,  on  condition  of  our  giving  him  means  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  sustaining  the  expense  of  it,*  it  has  pleased  us  to 
promise  and  assure  him  that  none  of  our  subjects  but  himself 
shall  be  permitted  to  trade  in  peltry  and  other  merchandise, 
for  the  period  of  one  year  only,  in  the  lands,  regions,  harbors, 
rivers,  and  highways  throughout  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  :  this  We  desire  to  have  fulfilled.  For  these  causes  and 
other  considerations  impelling  us  therelo,  We  command  and 
decree  that  each  one  of  you,  throughout  the  extent  of  your 
powers,  jurisdictions,  and  precincts,  shall  act  in  our  stead  and 
carry  out  our  will  in  distinctly  prohibiting  and  forbidding  all 
merchants,  masters,  and  captains  of  vessels,  also  sailors  and 
others  of  our  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  and  profession,  to  fit 
out  any  vessels,  in  which  to  go  themselves  or  send  others  in 
order  to  engage  in  trade  or  barter  in  peltry  and  other  things 
with  the  savages  of  New  France,  to  visit,  trade,  or  communi¬ 
cate  with  them  during  the  space  of  one  year,  within  the  juris-^ 

*The  contribution  by  Henry  IV.  did  not  probably  extend  beyond  the  monopoly  of  the 
fur-trade  granted  by  him  in  this  commission. 
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diction  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  on  penalty  of  disobedience,  and 
the  entire  confiscation  of  their  vessels,  supplies,  arms,  and 
merchandise  for  the  benefit  of  Sieur  de  Monts  ,  and,  in  order 
that  the  punishment  of  their  disobedience  may  be  assured, 
you  will  allow,  as  We  have  and  do  allow,  the  aforesaid  Sieur 
de  Monts  or  his  lieutenants  to  seize,  apprehend,  and  arrest 
all  violators  of  our  present  prohibition  and  order,  also  their 
vessels,  merchandise,  arms,  supplies,  and  victuals,  in  order  to 
take  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  hands  of  justice,  so  that 
action  may  be  taken  not  only  against  the  persons,  but  also 
the  property  of  the  offenders,  as  the  case  shall  require.  This 
is  our  will,  and  We  bid  you  to  have  it  at  once  read  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  localities  and  public  places  within  your  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  as  you  may  deem  necessary,  by  the  first  one 
of  our  officers  or  sergeants  in  accordance  with  this  requisition 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  or  a  copy  of  the  same,  properly  at¬ 
tested  once  only  by  one  of  our  well-beloved  and  faithful  coun¬ 
cillors,  notaries,  and  secretaries,  to  which  it  is  our  will  that 
credence  should  be  given  as  to  the  present  original,  in  order 
that  none  of  our  subjects  may  claim  ground  for  ignorance, 
but  that  all  may  obey  and  act  in  accordance  with  our  will 
in  this  matter.  We  order,  moreover,  all  captains  of  vessels, 
mates,  and  second  mates,  and  sailors  of  the  same,  and  others 
on  board  of  vessels  or  ships  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
aforesaid  country,  to  permit,  as  We  have  done,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
and  others  possessing  power  and  authority  from  him,  to  search 
the  aforesaid  vessels  which  shall  have  engaged  in  the  fur-trade 
after  the  present  prohibition  shall  have  been  made  known  to 
them.  It  is  our  will  that,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Sieur  de  Monts,  his  lieutenants,  and  others  having  au¬ 
thority,  you  should  proceed  against  the  disobedient  and  of¬ 
fenders,  as  the  case  may  require :  to  this  end,  We  give  you 
power,  authority,  commission,  and  special  mandate,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  act  of  our  Council  of  the  17th  day  of  July  last,* 
any  hue  and  cry,  Norman  charter,  accusation,  objection,  or 
appeals  of  whatsoever  kind ;  on  account  of  which  and  for  fear 
of  disregarding  which,  it  is  our  will  that  there  should  be  no 
delay,  and,  if  any  of  these  occur,  We  have  withheld  and  re¬ 
served  cognizance  of  the  same  to  ourselves  and  our  Council, 
apart  from  all  other  judges,  and  have  forbidden  and  prohibited 
the  same  to  all  our  courts  and  judges  :  for  this  is  our  pleasure. 


*  This,  we  presume,  was  the  act  abrogating  the  charter  of  De  Monts  granted  in  1603. 
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Given  at  Paris  the  seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
grace  sixteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  nineteenth  of  our 
reign.  Signed,  HENRY. 


And  lower  down,  By  the  King,  Delomenie.  And  sealed 
with  the  single  label  of  the  great  seal  of  yellow  wax. 

Collated  with  the  original  by  me,  Councillor,  Notary,  and 
Secretary  of  the  King. 


I  proceeded  to  Honfleur  for  embarkation,  where  I  found  the 
vessel  of  Pont  Grave  in  readiness.  He  left  port  on  the  5th  of 
April.  I  did  so  on  the  13th,  arriving  at  the  Grand  Bank  on 
the  15th  of  May,  in  latitude  450  15'.  On  the  26th  we  sighted 
Cape  St.  Mary,*  in  latitude  46°  45',  on  the  Island  of  New¬ 
foundland.  On  the  27th  of  the  month  we  sighted  Cape  St. 
Lawrence,  on  Cape  Breton,  and  also  the  Island  of  St.  Paul, 
distant  eighty-three  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Mary.f  On  the 
30th  we  sighted  Isle  Percee  and  Gaspe, t  in  latitude  48°  40/ 
distant  from  Cape  St.  Lawrence  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
leagues. 

On  the  3d  of  June  we  arrived  before  Tadoussac,  distant 
from  Gaspe  from  eighty  to  ninety  leagues  ;  and  we  anchored 
in  the  roadstead  of  Tadoussac, §  a  league  distant  from  the 
harbor,  which  latter  is  a  kind  of  cove  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Saguenay,  where  the  tide  is  very  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rapidity,  and  where  there  are  sometimes  violent 
winds,  bringing  severe  cold.  It  is  maintained  that  from  the 
harbor  of  Tadoussac  it  is  some  forty-five  or  fifty  leagues  to 

*  This  cape  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  between  St.  Mary’s  Bay  and 
Placentia  Bay. 

t  Cape  St.  Lawrence  is  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
Island  of  St.  Paul  is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  it. 

J  The  Isle  Percee,  or  pierced  island,  is  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Island  of  Bonaven- 
ture,  at  the  entrance  of  Mai  Bay,  near  the  village  of  Percee,  where  there  is  a  government 
light  Gaspe  Bay  is  some  miles  farther  north  “Below  the  bay,’’  says  Charlevoix,  “we 
perceive  a  kind  of  island,  which  is  only  a  steep  rock  about  thirty  fathoms  long,  ten  high,  and 
four  in  breadth:  it  looks  like  part  of  an  old  wall,  and  they  say  it  joined  formerly  to  Mount 
Joli,  which  is  over  against  it  on  the  continent.  This  rock  has  in  the  midst  of  it  an  opening 
like  an  arch,  under  which  a  boat  of  Biscay  may  pass  with  its  sail  up;  and  this  has  given  it 
the  name  of  the  pierced  island.” — Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Lesdiguihres,  by  Francis  Xavier 
de  Charlevoix,  London,  1763,  p.  12. 

§The  position  in  the  roadstead  was  south-east  of  the  harbor,  so  that  the  harbor  was  seen 
on  the  north-west.  Charlevoix  calls  it  Moulin  Baude.  The  reader  will  find  the  position  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  letter  M  on  Champlain’s  map  of  the  port  of  Tadoussac.  Baude  Moulin  (  Baude 
Mill),  directly  north  of  it,  was  probably  a  mill  privilege.  Charlevoix,  in  1720,  anchored 
there,  and  asked  them  to  show  him  the  mill;  and  they  showed  him  some  rocks,  from  which 
issued  a  stream  of  clear  water.  He  adds,  they  might  build  a  water-mill  here,  but  probably 
it  will  never  be  done. 
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the  first  fall  on  this  river,  which  comes  from  the  north-north¬ 
west.  The  harbor  is  small,  and  can  accommodate  only  about 
twenty  vessels.  It  has  water  enough,  and  is  under  shelter  of 
the  river  Saguenay  and  a  little  rocky  island,  which  is  almost 
cut  by  the  river.  Elsewhere  there  are  very  high  mountains, 
with  little  soil  and  only  rocks  and  sand,  thickly  covered  with 
such  wood  as  hr  and  birch.  There  is  a  small  pond  near  the 
harbor,  shut  in  by  mountains  covered  with  wood.  There 
are  two  points  at  the  mouth  :  one  on  the  south-west  side,  ex¬ 
tending  out  nearly  a  league  into  the  sea,  called  Point  St. 
Matthew,  or  otherwise  Point  aux  Allouettes  ;  and  another  on 
the  north-west  side,  extending  out  one-eighth  of  a  league,  and 
called  Point  of  all  Devils,*  from  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
place.  The  winds  from  the  south-south-east  strike  the  har¬ 
bor,  which  are  not  to  be  feared ;  but  those,  however,  from  the 
Saguenay  are.  The  two  points  above  mentioned  are  dry  at 
low  tide.  Our  vessel  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbor,  as  the 
wind  and  tide  were  unfavorable.  I  at  once  had  the  boat 
lowered,  in  order  to  go  to  the  port  and  ascertain  whether 
Pont  Grave  had  arrived.  While  on  the  way,  I  met  a  shallop 
with  the  pilot  of  Pont  Grave  and  a  Basque,  who  came  to 
inform  me  of  what  had  happened  to  them  because  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  hinder  the  Basque  vessels  from  trading,  according 
to  the  commission  obtained  by  Sieur  de  Monts  from  his 
Majesty,  that  no  vessels  should  trade  without  permission  of 
Sieur  de  Monts,  as  was  expressed  in  it ;  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  notifications  which  Pont  Grave  made  in  behalf 
of  his  Majesty,  they  did  not  desist  from  forcibly  carrying  on 
their  traffic;  and  that  they  have  used  their  arms  and  main¬ 
tained  themselves  so  well  in  their  vessel  that,  discharging  all 
their  cannon  upon  that  of  Pont  Grave,  and  letting  off  many 
musket-shots,  he  was  severely  wounded,  together  with  three  of 
his  men,  one  of  whom  died,  Pont  Grave  meanwhile  making  no 
resistance,  for  at  the  first  shower  of  musketry  he  was  struck 
down.  The  Basques  came  on  board  of  the  vessel  and  took 
away  all  the  cannon  and  arms,  declaring  that  they  would  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  King,  and  that  when 
they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  France  they  would  restore  to 
him  his  cannon  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  were  keeping 
them  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  of  security.  Upon  hearing  all 

*  Pointe  de  tons  les  Diables.  Now  known  as  Pointe  aux  Vaches,  emus.  The  point  3 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  still  called  Pointe  aux  Alouettes,  or  Lark  Point. 
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these  particulars,  I  was  greatly  annoyed  at  such  a  beginning, 
which  we  might  have  easily  avoided. 

Now,  after  hearing  from  the  pilot  all  these  things,  I  asked 
him  why  the  Basque  had  come  on  board  of  our  vessel.  He 
told  me  that  he  came  in  behalf  of  their  master,  named  Darache, 
and  his  companions,  to  obtain  assurance  from  me  that  I  would 
do  them  no  harm,  when  our  vessel  entered  the  harbor. 

I  replied  that  I  could  not  give  any  until  I  had  seen  Pont 
Grave.  The  Basque  said  that,  if  I  had  need  of  anything  in 
their  power,  they  would  assist  me  accordingly.  What  led  them 
to  use  this  language  was  simply  their  recognition  of  having 
done  wrong,  as  they  confessed,  and  the  fear  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  whale-fishery.  After  talk¬ 
ing  at  length,  I  went  ashore  to  see  Pont  Grave,  in  order  to 
deliberate  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  I  found  him  very  ill. 
He  related  to  me  in  detail  all  that  had  happened.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  could  only  enter  the  harbor  by  force,  and  that 
the  settlement  must  not  be  given  up  for  this  year,  so  that  we 
considered  it  best,  in  order  not  to  make  a  bad  cause  out  of  a 
just  one,  and  thus  work  our  ruin,  to  give  them  assurances 
on  my  part  so  long  as  I  should  remain  there,  and  that  Pont 
Grave'  should  undertake  nothing  against  them,  but  that  justice 
should  be  done  in  France,  and  their  differences  should  be 
settled  there. 

Darache,  master  of  the  vessel,  begged  me  to  go  on  board, 
where  he  gave  me  a  cordial  reception.  After  a  long  confer¬ 
ence,  I  secured  an  agreement  between  Pont  Grave  and  him, 
and  required  him  to  promise  that  he  would  undertake  noth¬ 
ing  against  Pont  Grave',  or  what  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
King  and  Sieur  de  Monts;  that,  if  he  did  the  contrary,  I 
should  regard  my  promise  as  null  and  void.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  signed  by  each. 

In  this  place  were  a  number  of  savages  who  had  come  for 
traffic  in  furs,  several  of  whom  came  to  ou-r  vessel  with  their 
canoes,  which  are  from  eight  to  nine  paces  long,  and  about  a 
pace  or  pace  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  growing  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  two  ends.  They  are  very  apt  to  turn 
over,  in  case  one  does  not  understand  managing  them,  and 
are  made  of  birch  bark,  strengthened  on  the  inside  by  little 
ribs  of  white  cedar,  very  neatly  arranged.  They  are  so  light 
that  a  man  can  easily  carry  one.  Each  can  carry  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  a  pipe.  When  they  want  to  go  overland  to  a 
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river  where  they  have  business,  they  carry  them  with  them. 
From  Choiiacoet  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  harbor  of 
Tadoussac,  they  are  all  alike. 

After  this  agreement,  I  had  some  carpenters  set  to  work  to 
fit  up  a  little  barque  of  twelve  or  fourteen  tons,  for  carrying  all 
that  was  needed  for  our  settlement,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  got  ready  before  the  last  of  June. 

Meanwhile  I  managed  to  visit  some  parts  of  the  river 
Saguenay,  a  fine  river,  which  has  the  incredible  depth  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  fathoms.*  About  fifty 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  there  is,  as  is  said,  a 
•great  waterfall,  descending  from  a  very  high  elevation  with 
great  impetuosity.  There  are  some  islands  in  this  river,  very 
barren,  being  only  rocks  covered  with  small  firs  and  heathers. 
It  is  half  a  league  broad  in  places,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league 
at  its  mouth,  where  the  current  is  so  strong  that  at  three- 
quarters  flood-tide  in  the  river  it  is  still  running  out.  All 
the  land  that  I  have  seen  consists  only  of  mountains  and 
rocky  promontories,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fir  and 
birch,  a  very  unattractive  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
In  a  word,  it  is  mere  wastes,  uninhabited  by  either  animals 
or  birds ;  for,  going  out  hunting  in  places  which  seemed  to 
me  the  most  pleasant,  I  found  only  some  very  small  birds,  such 
as  swallows  and  river  birds,  which  go  there  in  summer.  At 
other  times  there  are  none  whatever,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  cold.  This  river  flows  from  the  north-west. 

The  savages  told  me  that,  after  passing  the  first  fall,  they 
meet  with  eight  others,  when  they  go  a  day’s  journey  with¬ 
out  finding  any.  Then  they  pass  ten  others,  and  enter  a 
lake,f  which  they  are  three  days  in  crossing,  and  they  are 
easily  able  to  make  ten  leagues  a  day  up  stream.  At  the  end 
of  the  lake  there  dwells  a  migratory  people.  Of  the  three 

*The  deepest  sounding  as  laid  down  on  Laurie's  Chart  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
fathoms  The  same  authority  says  the  banks  of  the  river  throughout  its  course  are  very 
rocky,  and  vary  in  height  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hundred  and  forty  yards 
above  the  stream.  Its  current  is  broad,  deep,  and  uncommonly  vehement.  In  some 
places,  where  precipices  intervene,  are  falls  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  down  which  the 
whole  volume  of  water  rushes  with  tremendous  fury  and  noise  The  general  breadth  of  the 
river  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  but  at  its  moutn  its  width  is  contracted  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  tide  runs  upward  about  sixty-five  miles  from  its  mouth 

t  If  the  Indians  were  three  days  in  crossing  Lake  St.  John  here  referred  to,  whose  length 
is  variously  stated  to  be  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles,  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
shortest  time  in  which  it  were  possible  to  pass  it  It  may  have  been  the  usual  time,  some  of 
which  they  gave  to  fishing  or  hunting.  “In  1647,  Father  Jean  Duquen,  missionary  at  Ta¬ 
doussac,  ascending  the  Saguenay,  discovered  the  Lake  St  John,  and  noted  its  Indian  name, 
Picouagami,  or  Flat  Lake.  He  was  the  first  European  who  beheld  that  magnificent  expanse 
of  inland  water.” —  Vide  Transactions  Lit.  and  H is.  Soc.  0/ Quebec ,  1867-68,  p  5. 
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rivers  which  flow  into  this  lake,  one  comes  from  the  north, 
very  near  the  sea,  where  they  consider  it  much  colder  than  in 
their  own  country ;  and  the  other  two  from  other  directions 
in  the  interior,*  where  are  migratory  savages,  living  only 
from  hunting,  and  where  our  savages  carry  the  merchandise 
we  give  them  for  their  furs,  such  as  beaver,  marten,  lynx,  and 
otter,  which  are  found  there  in  large  numbers,  and  which 
they  then  carry  to  our  vessels.  These  people  of  the  north 
report  to  our  savages  that  they  see  the  salt  sea ;  and,  if  that 
is  true,  as  I  think  it  certainly  is,  it  can  be  nothing  but  a 
gulf  entering  the  interior  on  the  north. f  The  savages  say 
that  the  distance  from  the  north  sea  to  the  port  of  Tadoussa'c 
is  perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty  days’  journey,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  roads,  rivers,  and  country, 
which  is  very  mountainous,  and  where  there  is  snow  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year.  This  is  what  I  have  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  this  river.  I  have  often  wished  to  explore 
it,  but  could  not  do  so  without  the  savages,  who  were  unwill¬ 
ing  that  I  or  any  of  our  party  should  accompany  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  promised  that  I  shall  do  so.  This 
exploration  would  be  desirable,  m  order  to  remove  the  doubts 
of  many  persons  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  sea  on  the 
north,  where  it  is  maintained  that  the  English  have  gone  in 
these  latter  years  to  find  a  way  to  China. t 

I  set  out  from  Tadoussac  the  last  day  of  the  month  to  go 
to  Quebec. §  We  passed  near  an  Island  called  Hare  Island,  || 

♦The  first  of  these  three  rivers,  which  the  traveller  will  meet  as  he  passes  up  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  Peribonca  flowing  from  the  north-east.  The  second  is  the  Mis- 
tassina,  represented  by  the  Indians  as  coming  from  the  salt  sea.  The  third  is  the  Chomou- 
chonan,  flowing  from  the  north-west. 

t  There  was  doubtless  an  Indian  trail  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Mistassina  to  Mistassin 
Lake,  and  from  thence  to  Rupert  River,  which  flows  into  the  lower  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

t  The  salt  sea  referred  to  by  the  Indians  was  undoubtedly  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  bay,  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  years  1607,  1608,  and  1609,  was  in  the  northern 
ocean  searching  for  a  passage  to  Cathay.  In  1610  he  discovered  the  strait  and  bay  which 
now  bear  his  name.  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay;  and  the  next 
year,  1611,  his  sailors  in  a  mutiny  forced  him  and  his  officers  into  a  shallop,  and  abandoned 
them  to  perish.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them  afterward.  The  fame  of  Hudson’s  discovery 
had  reached  Champlain  before  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  1613.  This  will  be  apparent 
by  comparing  Champlain’s  small  map  with  the  Tabula  Nautica  of  Hudson,  published  in 
1612.  1 1  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  Carte  G^ographique  de  la  Nouvelle  France  of 

Champlain,  on  the  west  of  Lumley’s  Inlet,  including  Hudson’s  Strait  and  Bay,  is  a  copy  from 
the  Tabula  Nautica.  Even  the  names  are  in  English,  a  few  characteristic  ones  being  omitted, 
such  as  Prince  Henry,  the  King’s  Forlant,  and  Cape  Charles. —  Vide  Henry  Hudson  the 
Navigator ,  by  G.  M.  Asher,  LL.D.,  Hakluyt  Society,  1860,  p.  xliv 

§This  was  June  30,  >6o8. 

||  Isle  aux  Lifrvres,  or  hares.  This  name  was  given  by  Jacques  Cartier,  and  it  is  still 
called  Hare  Island.  It  is  about  ten  geographical  miles  long,  and  generally  about  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
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distant  six  leagues  from  the  above-named  port :  it  is  two 
leagues  from  the  northern,  and  nearly  four  leagues  from  the 
southern  shore.  From  Hare  Island  we  proceeded  to  a  little 
river,  dry  at  low  tide,  up  which  some  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  paces  there  are  two  falls.  We  named  it  Salmon 
River,*  since  we  caught  some  of  these  fish  in  it.  Coasting 
along  the  north  shore,  we  came  to  a  point  extending  into  the 
river,  which  we  called  Cap  Dauphin, f  distant  three  leagues 
from  Salmon  River.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  another,  which 
we  named  Eagle  Cape,!  distant  eight  leagues  from  Cap 
Dauphin.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  large  bay,§  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  a  little  river  dry  at  low  tide.  From  Eagle 
Cape  we  proceeded  to  Isle  aux  Coudres.  ||  a  good  league  dis¬ 
tant,  which  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  long.  It  is  nearly 
level,  and  grows  narrower  towards  the  two  ends.  On  the 
western  side  there  are  meadows,  and  rocky  points  extending 
some  distance  out  into  the  river.  On  the  south-west  side  it 
is  very  reefy,  yet  very  pleasant  in  consequence  of  the  woods 
surrounding  it.  It  is  distant  about  half  a  league  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  is  a  little  river  extending  some  distance 
into  the  interior.  We  named  it  Riviere  du  Gouffre,1[  since 
abreast  of  it  the  tide  runs  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and, 
although  it  has  a  calm  appearance,  it  is  always  much  agi¬ 
tated,  the  depth  there  being  great :  but  the  river  itself  is 
shallow,  and  there  are  many  rocks  at  and  about  its  mouth. 
Coasting  along  from  Isle  aux  Coudres,  we  reached  a  cape 
which  we  named  Cap  de  Tourmente,**  five  leagues  distant; 

*  Riviere  aux  Sau/mons.  “From  all  appearances,”  says  Laverdiere,  “this  Salmon 
River  is  that  which  empties  into  the  ‘Port  a  l’Equilles,’  eel  harbor,  also  called  ‘Port  aux 
Quilles,’  Skittles  Port.  Its  mouth  is  two  leagues  from  Cape  Salmon,  with  which  it  must  not 
be  confounded.”  It  is  now  known  as  Black  River. 

t  Cap  Dauphin ,  now  called  Cape  Salmon,  which  is  about  three  leagues  from  Black 
River. 

t  Cap  a  l' A  igle ,  now  known  as  Cap  aux  Oies,  or  Goose  Cape.  The  Eagle  Cape  of 
to-day  is  little  more  than  two  leagues  from  Cape  Salmon,  while  Goose  Cape  is  about  eight 
leagues,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

§  The  bay  stretching  between  Cape  Salmon  and  Goose  Cape  is  called  Mai  Bay,  within 
which  are  Cape  Eagle,  Murray  Bay,  Point  au  Pies,  White  Cape,  Red  Cape,  Blacky  Cape, 
Point  Pere,  Point  Corneille,  and  Little  Mai  Bay.  In  the  rear  of  Goose  Cape  are  les  Eboule- 
mens  Mountains,  2,547  feet  in  height.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Point  Ouelle,  and 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

||  Isle  aux  Coudres ,  Hazel  Island,  so  named  by  Jacques  Cartier,  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation  Its  distance  from  Goose  Cape  is  about  two  leagues.  The  description  of  it  in 
he  text  is  very  accurate 

H  Riviere  du  Gouffre  This  river  still  retains  this  name,  signifying  whirlpool,  and  is  the 
same  that  empties  into  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  opposite  Isle  aux  Coudres. 

**  Cap  de  Tourmente ,  cape  of  the  tempest,  is  eight  leagues  from  Isle  aux  Coudres,  but 
about  two  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  as  stated  in  the  text,  which  sufficiently  identities  it. 
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and  we  gave  it  this  name  because,  however  little  wind  there 
may  be,  the  water  rises  there  as  if  it  were  full  tide.  At  this 
point  the  water  begins  to  be  fresh.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 
the  Island  of  Orleans,*  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  are  numerous  islands,  low,  covered  with 
trees  and  very  pleasant,  with  large  meadows,  having  plenty 
of  game,  some  being,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  two  leagues  in 
length,  others  a  trifle  more  or  less.  About  these  islands  are 
many  rocks,  also  very  dangerous  shallows,  some  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  main  land  on  the  south.  All  this  shore,  both 
north  and  south,  from  Tadoussac  to  the  Island  of  Orleans,  is 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  very  poor.  The  wood  is  pine,  fir, 
and  birch  only,  with  very  ugly  rocks,  so  that  in  most  places 
one  could  not  make  his  way. 

Now  we  passed  along  south  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  which 
is  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  the  main  land  and  half  a 
league  on  the  north  side,  being  six  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  or  in  some  places  a  league  and  a  half.  On  the 
north  side,  it  is  very  pleasant,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  woods  and  meadows  there;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  sailing, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  points  and  rocks  between 
the  main  land  and  island,  on  which  are  numerous  fine  oaks 
and  in  some  places  nut-trees,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  woods 
vines  and  other  trees  such  as  we  have  in  France.  This  place 
is  the  commencement  of  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  the 
great  river,  and  is  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  Off  the  end  of  the  island  is  a  torrent  of 
water  on  the  north  shore,  proceeding  from  a  lake  ten  leagues 
in  the  interior ;  f  it  comes  down  from  a  height  of  nearly  twenty- 

*  Isle  d'  Orleans.  Cartier  discovered  this  island  in  1535,  and  named  it  the  Island  of 
Bacchus,  because  he  saw  vines  growing  there,  which  he  had  not  before  seen  in  that  region 
He  says,  ”  Et  pareiliement  y  trouuasmes  force  vignes,  ce  que  11’auyons  veu  par  cy  deuant 
k  toute  la  terre,  &  par  ce  la  nomniasmes  l’ysle  de  Bacchus.” —  Brief  Rlcit  de  la  Navigation 
Faite  en  mdxxxv  ,  par  Jacques  Cartier,  D’Avezac  ed.,  Paris,  1863,  pp  14,  15.  The  grape 
found  here  was  probably  the  Frost  Grape,  V  it  is  cordifolia.  The  “  Island  of  Orleans”  soon 
became  the  fixed  name  of  this  island,  which  it  still  retains.  Its  Indian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Minigo  —  V ide  Laverdiere’s  interesting  note,  (Euvres  de  Champlain ,  tome  ii.  p.  24. 
Champlain's  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  island  is  nearly  accurate.  It  is,  according  to  the 
Admiralty  charts,  seventeen  marine  miles  in  length,  and  four  iu  its  greatest  width. 

t  This  was  the  river  Montmorency  which  rises  in  Snow  Lake,  some  fifty. miles  in  the  in¬ 
terior. —  Vide  Champlain  s  reference  on  his  map  of  Quebec  and  its  environs.  He  gave  this 
name  to  the  river,  which  it  still  retains,  in  honor  of  the  Admiral  Montmorency,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  notes  on  the  voyage  of  1603.  Vide  Laverdilre ,  in  loco  ;  also  Champlain ,  ed. 
1632;  Charter  oix's  Letters,  London,  1763,  p.  ig.  The  following  is  Jean  Alfonse’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fall  of  Montmorency:  “  When  thou  art  come  to  the  end  of  the  Isle,  thou  shalt  see 
a  great  River,  which  falleth  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  downe  from  a  rocke,  and  maketh  a 
terrible  noise.” — Hakluyt ,  vol.  iii.  p.  293.  The  perpendicular  descent  of  the  Montmorency 
at  the  falls  is  240  feet 


five  fathoms,  above  which  the  land  is  level  and  pleasant,  al¬ 
though  farther  inland  are  seen  high  mountains  appearing  to  be 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  distant. 

From  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  Quebec  the  distance  is  a 
league.  I  arrived  there  on  the  3d  of  July,  when  I  searched  for 
a  place  suitable  for  our  settlement ;  but  I  could  find  none  more 
convenient  or  better  situated  than  the  point  of  Quebec,  so 
called  by  the  savages,*  which  was  covered  with  nut-trees.  I  at 
once  employed  a  portion  of  our  workmen  in  cutting  them 
down,  that  we  might  construct  our  habitation  there  :  one  I  set 
to  sawing  boards,  another  to  making  a  cellar  and  digging 
ditches,  another  I  sent  to  Tadoussac  with  the  barque  to  get 
supplies.  The  first  thing  we  made  was  the  storehouse  for 
keeping  under  cover  our  supplies,  which  was  promptly  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  zeal  of  all,  and  my  attention  to  the  work. 

Some  days  after  my  arrival  at  Quebec  a  locksmith  con¬ 
spired  against  the  service  of  the  king.  His  plan  was  to  put 
me  to  death,  and,  getting  possession  of  our  tort,  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Basques  or  Spaniards,  then  at  Tadoussac, 
beyond  which  vessels  cannot  go,  from  not  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  route,  nor  of  the  banks  and  rocks  on  the  way. 

In  order  to  execute  his  wretched  plan,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  suborned  four  of  the  worst  characters, 
as  he  supposed,  telling  them  a  thousand  falsehoods,  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  them  prospects  of  acquiring  riches. 

These  four  men,  having  been  won  over,  all  promised  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  rest  over  to  their  side,  so 
that,  for  the  time  being,  I  had  no  one  with  me  in  whom  I  could 
put  confidence,  which  gave  them  still  more  hope  of  making 
their  plan  succeed ;  for  four  or  five  of  my  companions,  in 
whom  they  knew  that  I  put  confidence,  were  on  board  of 
the  barques,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  provisions  and 
supplies  necessary  for  our  settlement. 

In  a  word,  they  were  so  skilful  in  carrying  out  their 

*  Champlain  here  plainly  means  to  say  that  the  Indians  call  the  narrow  place  in  the 
river  Quebec.  For  this  meaning  of  the  word,  viz.  narrowing  of  waters,  in  the  Algonquin 
language,  the  authority  is  abundant.  Laverdiere  quotes,  as  agreeing  with  him  in  this  view, 
Bellenger,  Ferland,  and  Lescarbot.  “The  narrowing  of  the  river,”  says  Charlevoix,  “gave 
it  the  name  of  Quebeio,  or  Quebec ,  which  in  the  A  Igonquin  language  signifies  contraction. 
The  Abenaquis,  whose  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  call  it  Quehbec,  which  signifies 
something  shut  uo.” — Charlevoix's  Letters,  pp.  18,  iq.  Alfred  Hawkins,  in  his  “  Historical 
Recollections  of  Quebec,”  regards  the  word  of  Norman  origin,  which  he  finds  on  a  seal  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  early  as  1420.  The  theory  is  ingenious:  but  it  requires  some  other 
characteristic  historical  facts  to  challenge  our  belief.  When  Cartier  visited  Quebec,  it  was 
called  by  the  natives  Stadacone  —  Vide  Cartier's  Brief  Ricit,  1545,  D’Avezac  ed.,  Paris, 
1863,  p.  14. 
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intrigues  with  those  who  remained  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  gaining  all  over  to  their  cause,  even  my  lackey,  prom¬ 
ising  them  many  things  which  they  could  not  have  fulfilled. 

Being  now  all  agreed,  they  made  daily  different  plans  as  to 
how  they  should  put  me  to  death,  so  as  not  to  be  accused  of 
it,  which  they  found  to  be  a  difficult  thing.  But  the  devil, 
blindfolding  them  all  and  taking  away  their  reason  and  every 
possible  difficulty,  they  determined  to  take  me  while  unarmed, 
and  strangle  me,  or  to  give  a  false  alarm  at  night,  and  shoot 
me  as  I  went  out,  in  which  manner  they  judged  that  they 
would  accomplish  their  work  sooner  than  otherwise.  They 
made  a  mutual  promise  not  to  betray  each  other,  on  penalty 
that  the  first  one  who  opened  his  mouth  should  be  poniarded. 
They  were  to  execute  their  plan  in  four  days,  before  the  arrival 
of  our  barques,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  unable  to  carry 
out  their  scheme. 

On  this  very  day  one  of  our  barques  arrived,  with  our  pilot,  « 
Captain  Testu,  a  very  discreet  man.  After  the  barque  was  un¬ 
loaded,  and  ready  to  return  to  Tadoussac,  there  came  to  him 
a  locksmith,  named  Natel,  an  associate  of  jean  du  Val,  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  who  told  him  that  he  had  promised 
the  rest  to  do  just  as  they  did,  but  that  he  did  not  in  fact 
desire  the  execution  of  the  plot,  yet  did  not  dare  to  make  a  dis¬ 
closure  in  regard  to  it  from  fear  of  being  poniarded. 

Antoine  Natel  made  the  pilot  promise  that  he  would  make 
no  disclosure  in  regard  to  what  he  should  say,  since,  if  his 
companions  should  discover  it,  they  would  put  him  to  death. 
The  pilot  gave  him  his  assurance  in  all  particulars,  and  asked 
him  to  state  the  character  of  the  plot  which  they  wished  to 
carry  out.  This  Natel  did  at  length,  when  the  pilot  said  to 
him  :  “  My  friend,  you  have  done  well  to  disclose  such  a  ma¬ 
licious  design,  and  you  show  that  you  are  an  upright  man,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  these  things 
cannot  be  passed  by  without  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  Sieur  de  Champlain,  that  he  may  make  provision  against 
them ,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  prevail  upon  him  to 
pardon  you  and  the  rest.  And  I  will  at  once,”  said  the  pilot, 
“go  to  him  without  exciting  any  suspicion;  and  do  you  go 
about  your  business,  listening  to  all  they  may  say,  and  not 
troubling  yourself  about  the  rest.” 

The  pilot  came  at  once  to  me,  in  a  garden  which  I  was 
having  prepared,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  a 
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private  place,  where  we  could  be  alone.  I  readily  assented, 
and  we  went  into  the  wood,  where  he  related  to  me  the  whole 
affair.  I  asked  who  had  told  it  to  him.  He  begged  me  to 
pardon  him  who  had  made  the  disclosure,  which  I  consented 
to  do,  although  he  ought  to  have  addressed  himself  to  me. 
He  was  afraid,  he  replied,  that  you  would  become  angry,  and 
harm  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  able  to  govern  myself 
better  than  that  in  such  a  matter,  and  desired  him  to  have 
the  man  come  to  me,  that  I  might  hear  his  statement.  He 
went,  and  brought  him  all  trembling  with  fear  lest  I  should 
do  him  some  harm.  I  reassured  him,  telling  him  not  to  be 
afraid,  that  he  was  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  I  should 
pardon  him  for  all  that  he  had  done,  together  with  the  others, 
provided  he  would  tell  me  in  full  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  motive  which  had  impelled  them  to  it. 
“Nothing,”  he  said,  “had  impelled  them,  except  that  they 
had  imagined  that,  by  giving  up  the  place  into  the  hands  of 
the  Basques  or  Spaniards,  they  might  all  become  rich,  and 
that  they  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  France.”  He  also 
related  to  me  the  remaining  particulars  in  regard  to  their 
conspiracy. 

After  having  heard  and  questioned  him,  I  directed  him  to 
go  about  his  work.  Meanwhile  I  ordered  the  pilot  to  bring 
up  his  shallop,  which  he  did  Then  I  gave  two  bottles  of 
wine  to  a  young  man,  directing  him  to  say  to  these  four 
worthies,  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  that  it  was  a  present 
of  wine,  which  his  friends  at  Tadoussac  had  given  him,  and 
that  he  wished  to  share  it  with  them.  This  they  did  not 
decline,  and  at  evening  were  on  board  the  barque  where  he 
was  to  give  them  the  entertainment.  I  lost  no  time  in  going 
there  shortly  after,  and  caused  them  to  be  seized  and  held 
until  the  next  day. 

Then  were  my  worthies  astonished  indeed  I  at  once  had 
all  get  up,  for  it  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
pardoned  them  all  on  condition  that  they  would  disclose  to  me 
the  truth  in  regard  to  all  that  had  occurred,  which  they  did, 
when  I  had  them  retire. 

The  next  day  I  took  the  depositions  of  all,  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  presence  of  the  pilot  and  sailors  of  the  vessel, 
which  I  had  put  down  in  writing ;  and  they  were  well  pleased, 
as  they  said,  since  they  had  lived  only  in  fear  of  each  other, 
especially  of  the  four  knaves  who  had  ensnared  them.  But 
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now  they  lived  in  peace,  satisfied,  as  they  declared,  with  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received. 

The  same  day  I  had  six  pairs  of  handcuffs  made  for  the 
authors  of  the  conspiracy :  one  for  our  surgeon,  named  Bon- 
nerme,  one  for  another,  named  La  Taille,  whom  the  four  con¬ 
spirators  had  accused,  which,  however,  proved  false,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  given  their  liberty. 

This  being  done,  I  took  my  worthies  to  Tadoussac,  begging 
Pont  Grave  to  do  me  the  favor  of  guarding  them,  since  1  had 
as  yet  no  secure  place  for  keeping  them,  and  as  we  were 
occupied  in  constructing  our  places  of  abode.  Another  object 
was  to  consult  with  him,  and  others  on  the  ship,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  premises.  We  suggested  that,  after  he 
had  finished  his  work  at  Tadoussac,  he  should  come  to  Quebec 
with  the  prisoners,  where  we  should  have  them  confronted  with 
their  witnesses,  and,  after  giving  them  a  hearing,  order  justice 
to  be  done  according  to  the  offence  which  they  had  committed. 

I  went  back  the  next  day  to  Quebec,  to  hasten  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  storehouse,  so  as  to  secure  our  provisions, 
which  had  been  misused  by  all  those  scoundrels,  who  spared 
nothing,  without  reflecting  how  they  could  find  more  when 
these  failed ;  for  I  could  not  obviate  the  difficulty  until  the 
storehouse  should  be  completed  and  shut  up. 

Pont  Grave  arrived  some  time  after  me,  with  the  prisoners, 
which  caused  uneasiness  to  the  workmen  who  remained,  since 
they  feared  that  I  should  pardon  them,  and  that  they  would 
avenge  themselves  upon  them  for  revealing  their  wicked 
design. 

We  had  them  brought  face  to  face,  and  they  affirmed 
before  them  all  which  they  had  stated  in  their  depositions,  the 
prisoners  not  denying  it,  but  admitting  that  they  had  acted 
in  a  wicked  manner,  and  should  be  punished,  unless  mercy 
might  be  exercised  towards  them  ;  accusing,  above  all,  Jean 
du  Val,  who  had  been  trying  to  lead  them  into  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from  France.  Du 
Val  knew  not  what  to  say,  except  that  he  deserved  death, 
that  all  stated  in  the  depositions  was  true,  and  that  he  begged 
for  mercy  upon  himself  and  the  others,  who  had  given  in  their 
adherence  to  his  pernicious  purposes. 

After  Pont  Grave  and  I,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  surgeon, 
mate,  second  mate,  and  other  sailors  had  heard  their  deposi¬ 
tions  and  face  to  face  statements,  we  adjudged  that  it  would 


be  enough  to  put  to  death  Du  Val,  as  the  instigator  of  the 
conspiracy;  and  that  he  might  serve  as  an  example  to  those 
who  remained,  leading  them  to  deport  themselves  correctly 
in  future,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  and  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  Basques,  of  whom  there  were  large  numbers  in  the 
country,  might  not  glory  in  the  event.  We  adjudged  that 
the  three  others  be  condemned  to  be  hung,  but  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  France  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Sieur 
de  Monts,  that  such  ample  justice  might  be  done  them  as  he 
should  recommend  ;  that  they  should  be  sent  with  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  their  sentence,  as  well  as  that  of  Jean  du  Val,  who 
was  strangled  and  hung  at  Quebec,  and  his  head  was  put  on 
the  end  of  a  pike,  to  be  set  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
on  our  fort. 

After  all  these  occurrences,  Pont  Grave  set  out  from  Quebec, 
on  the  1 8th  of  September,  to  return  to  France  with  the  three 
prisoners.  After  he  had  gone,  all  who  remained  conducted 
themselves  correctly  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

I  had  the  work  on  our  quarters  continued,  which  was 
composed  of  three  buildings  of  two  stories.  Each  one  was 
three  fathoms  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  The  store¬ 
house  was  six  fathoms  long  and  three  wide,  with  a  fine  cellar 
six  feet  deep.  I  had  a  gallery  made  all  around  our  buildings, 
on  the  outside,  at  the  second  story,  which  proved  very  con¬ 
venient.  There  were  also  ditches,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  six 
deep.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  ditches  I  constructed  several 
spurs,  which  enclosed  a  part  of  the  dwelling,  at  the  points 
where  we  placed  our  cannon.  Before  the  habitation  there  is 
a  place  four  fathoms  wide  and  six  or  seven  long,  looking  out 
upon  the  river-bank.  Surrounding  the  habitation  are  very 
good  gardens,  and  a  place  on  the  north  side  some  hundred  or 
hundred  and  twenty  paces  long  and  fifty  or  sixty  wide.  More¬ 
over,  near  Quebec,  there  is  a  little  river,  coming  from  a  lake 
in  the  interior,*  distant  six  or  seven  leagues  from  our  settle- 

*  The  river  St.  Charles  flows  from  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
called  by  the  Montagnais,  according  to  Sagard  as  cited  by  Laverdiere,  in  loco,  “Cabirecou- 
bat,  because  it  turns  and  forms  several  points  ”  Cartier  named  it  the  Holy  Cross,  or  St. 
Croix,  because,  he  says,  he  arrived  there  “  that  day”  ;  that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  exaltation 
of  the  Cross  is  celebrated,  the  14th  of  September.  1^35. —  Vide  Cartier,  Hakiuyt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  266  The  Recollects  gave  it  the  name  of  St  Charles,  after  the  grand  vicar  of  Pontoise, 
Charles  des  Boues- —  Laverdiere,  in  loco  Jacques  Cartier  wintered  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  St  Charles,  which  he  called  the  St.  Croix,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  about  a  league  from 
Quebec.  ‘‘Hard  by,  there  is,  in  that  riuer,  one  place  very  narrow,  deep,  and  swift  running, 
but  it  is  not  passing  the  third  part  of  a  league,  ouer  against  the  which  there  is  a  goodly  high 
piece  of  land,  with  a  towne  therein ;  and  the  country  about  it  is  very  well  tilled  and  wrought, 
and  as  good  as  possibly  can  be  seene.  This  is  the  place  and  abode  of  Donnacona,  and  of 
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ment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  river,  which  is  north  a  quarter 
north-west  from  our  settlement,  is  the  place  where  Jacques 
Cartier  wintered,*  since  there  are  still,  a  league  up  the  river, 
remains  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  chimney,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  found,  and  indications  of  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  ditches  surrounding  their  dwelling,  which  was 

small.  We  found,  also,  large  pieces  of  hewn,  worm-eaten 

timber,  and  some  three  or  four  cannon-balls.  All  these 

things  show  clearly  that  there  was  a  settlement  there  founded 
by  Christians  ;  and  what  leads  me  to  say  and  believe  that  it 
was  that  of  Jacques  Cartier  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  that  any  one  wintered  and  built  a  house  in 
these  places  except  Jacques  Cartier,  at  the  time  of  his  discov¬ 
eries.  This  place,  as  I  think,  must  have  been  called  St. 

Croix,  as  he  named  it ,  which  name  has  since  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  place  fifteen  leagues  west  of  our  settlement. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  wintered  in  the  place 
now  called  St.  Croix,  nor  in  any  other  there,  since  in  this 
direction  there  is  no  river  or  other  place  large  enough  for 
vessels  except  the  main  river  or  that  of  which  I  spoke  above  ; 
here  there  is  half  a  fathom  of  water  at  low  tide,  many  rocks, 
and  a  bank  at  the  mouth  ;  for  vessels,  if  kept  in  the  main  river, 
where  there  are  strong  currents  and  tides,  and  ice  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  drifting  along,  would  run  the  risk  of  being  lost ;  especially 
as  there  is  a  sandy  point  extending  out  into  the  river,  and 
filled  with  rocks,  between  which  we  have  found,  within  the 
last  three  years,  a  passage  not  before  discovered ;  but  one 
must  go  through  cautiously,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous 
points  there.  This  place  is  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds ; 
and  the  river  runs  as  if  it  were  a  fall,  the  tide  ebbing  two  and 
a  half  fathoms.  There  are  no  signs  of  buildings  here,  nor 
any  indications  that  a  man  of  judgment  would  settle  in  this 
place,  there  being  many  other  better  ones,  in  case  one  were 
obliged  to  make  a  permanent  stay.  I  have  been  desirous  of 
speaking  at  length  on  this  point,  since  many  believe  that  the 
abode  of  Jacques  Cartier  was  here,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
for  the  reasons  here  given ;  for  Cartier  would  have  left  to 

our  two  men  we  took  in  our  first  voyage,  it  is  called  Stabacona,  .  .  vnder  which  towne  to¬ 
ward  the  North  the  riuer  and  port  of  the  holy  crosse  is,  where  we  staied  from  the  15  of  Sep¬ 
tember  vntil  the  16  of  May,  1536,  and  there  our  ships  remained  dry  as  we  said  before.” — 
Vide  Jacques  Cartier ,  Second  Voyage,  Hakluyt,  vol  iii.  p  277. 

*The  spot  where  Jacques  Cartier  wintered  was  at  the  junction  of  the  river  I.airet  and  the 
St.  Charles. 
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posterity  a  narrative  of  the  matter,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
all  he  saw  and  discovered  ;  and  I  maintain  that  my  opinion 
is  the  true  one,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  history  which 
he  has  left  in  writing. 

As  still  further  proof  that  this  place  now  called  St.  Croix  is 
not  the  place  where  Jacques  Cartier  wintered,  as  most  persons 
think,  this  is  what  he  says  about  it  in  his  discoveries,  taken 
from  his  history;  namely,  that  he  arrived  at  the  Isle  aux 
Coudres  on  the  5th  of  December,*  1535,  which  he  called  by 
this  name,  as  hazel-nuts  were  found  there.  There  is  a  strong 
tidal  current  in  this  place  ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  three  leagues 
long,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  reckon  a  league  and  a  half. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month,  Notre  Dame  Day,f  he  set  out 
from  this  island  to  go  up  the  river,  in  which  he  saw  fourteen 
islands,  distant  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Isle  aux  Coudres 
on  the  south.  He  errs  somewhat  in  this  estimation,  for  it 
is  not  more  than  three  leagues.!  He  also  says  that  the 
place  where  the  islands  are  is  the  commencement  of  the  land 
or  province  of  Canada,  and  that  he  reached  an  island  ten 
leagues  long  and  five  wide,  where  extensive  fisheries  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  fish  being  here,  in  fact,  very  abundant,  especially  the 
sturgeon.  But  its  length  is  not  more  than  six  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  two, —  a  fact  well  recognized  now.  He  says  also  that 
he  anchored  between  this  island  and  the  main  land  on  the 
north,  the  smallest  passage,  and  a  dangerous  one,  where  he 
landed  two  savages  whom  he  had  taken  to  France,  and  that, 
after  stopping  in  this  place  some  time  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  he  sent  for  his  barques  and  went  farther  up  the  river 
with  the  tide,  seeking  a  harbor  and  place  of  security  for  his 
ships.  He  says,  farther,  that  they  went  on  up  the  river, 
coasting  along  this  island,  the  length  of  which  he  estimates  at 
ten  leagues  ;  and  after  it  was  passed  they  found  a  very  fine 
and  pleasant  bay,  containing  a  little  river  and  bar  harbor, 
which  they  found  very  favorable  for  sheltering  their  vessels. 

*  Cartier  discovered  the  Isle  of  Coudres,  that  is,  the  isle  of  filberts  or  hazel-nuts,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1535. —  Vide  Cartier,  1545,  D’Avezac  ed  ,  Paris,  1863,  p.  12.  This  island 
is  five  nautical  miles  long,  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Champlain,  and  its  greatest 
width  is  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

t  Notre  Dame  Day,  iour  de  tiostre  dame,  should  read  “  Notre  Dame  Eve  ”  Cartier 
says,  “  Le  septiesme  iour  dudict  vioys  iour  nostr e-dame ,”  etc — Idem,  p  12  Hakluyt 
renders  it,  “The  seuenth  of  the  moneth  being  our  Ladees  euen  ” —  Vol.  in  p  265. 

t  As  Champlain  suggests,  these  islands  are  only  three  leagues  higher  up  the  river;  but, 
as  they  are  on  the  opposite  side,  they  could  not  be  compassed  in  much  less  than  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  as  Cartier  estimates. 
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This  they  named  St.  Croix,  since  he  arrived  there  on  this  day ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Cartier  the  place  was  called 
Stadaca,*  but  we  now  call  it  Quebec.  He  says,  also,  that  after 
he  had  examined  this  place  he  returned  to  get  his  vessels  for 
passing  the  winter  there. 

Now  we  may  conclude,  accordingly,  that  the  distance  is 
only  five  leagues  from  the  Isle  aux  Coudres  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,!  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  the  river  is  very 
broad ;  and  at  which  bay,  as  Cartier  calls  it,  there  is  no  other 
river  than  that  which  he  called  St.  Croix,  a  good  league 
distant  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  in  which,  at  low  tide,  there 
is  only  half  a  fathom  of  water.  It  is  very  dangerous  for 
vessels  at  its  mouth,  there  being  a  large  number  of  spurs ; 
that  is,  rocks  scattered  here  and  there.  It  is  accordingly 
necessary  to  place  buoys  in  order  to  enter,  there  being,  as  I 
have  stated,  three  fathoms  of  water  at  ordinary  tides,  and 
four  fathoms,  or  four  and  a  half  generally,  at  the  great  tides 
at  full  flood.  It  is  only  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  our 
habitation,  which  is  higher  up  the  river ;  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  there  is  no  other  river  up  to  the  place  now  called  St. 
Croix  where  vessels  can  lie,  there  being  only  little  brooks. 
The  shores  are  flat  and  dangerous,  which  Cartier  does  not 
mention  until  the  time  that  he  sets  out  from  St.  Croix,  now 
called  Quebec,  where  he  left  his  vessels,  and  built  his  place  of 
abode,  as  is  seen  from  what  follows. 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  set  out  from  St.  Croix, 
where  his  vessels  were,  setting  sail  with  the  tide  up  the  river, 
which  they  found  very  pleasant,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
woods,  vines,  and  dwellings,  which  were  there  in  his  time,  as 
for  other  reasons.  They  cast  anchor  twenty-five  leagues 
from  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  Canada ;  J  that  is,  at  the 

♦This  was  an  error  in  transcribing,  Cartier  has  Stadacome.  Vuie  Brie/  Recit,  1545, 
D’Avezac  ed.,  p.  14. 

t  The  distance,  according  to  Laurie’s  Chart,  is  at  least  twenty-six  nautical  miles 

$  Canada  at  this  time  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  limited  territory,  situated  at  or 
about  Quebec.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Cartier,  thus  translated  by 
Hakluyt :  “  Donnacona  their  Lord  desired  our  Captaine  the  next  day  to  come  and  see  Canada, 
which  he  promised  to  doe  :  for  the  next  day  being  the  13  of  the  moneth,  he  with  all  his 
Gentlemen  and  the  fiftie  Mariners  very  well  appointed,  went  to  visite  Donnacona  and  his 
people,  about  a  league  from  our  ships.” 

Their  ships  were  at  this  time  at  St.  Croix,  a  short  distance  up  the  St.  Charles,  which  flows 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec;  and  the  little  Indian  village,  or  camp,  which  Donnacona 
called  Canada,  was  at  Quebec.  Other  passages  from  Cartier,  as  well  as  from  Jean  Alfonse, 
harmonize  with  this  which  we  have  cited  Canada  was  therefore  in  Cartier’s  time  only  the 
name  of  a  very  small  territory  covered  by  an  Indian  village.  When  it  became  the  centre  of 
French  interests,  it  assumed  a  wider  meaning.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  often  called  the  River 
of  Canada,  then  the  territory  on  its  shores,  and  finally  Canada  has  come  to  comprehend  the 
vast  British  possessions  in  America  known  as  the  “  Dominion  of  Canada.” 
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western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  so  called  by  Cartier. 
What  is  now  called  St.  Croix  was  then  called  Achelacy,  at  a 
narrow  pass  where  the  river  is  very  swift  and  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  other  things,  and  which  can  only 
be  passed  at  flood-tide.  Its  distance  from  Quebec  and  the 
river  where  Cartier  wintered  is  fifteen  leagues. 

Now,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  this  river,  from 
Quebec  to  the  great  fall,  there  are  no  narrows  except  at  the 
place  now  called  St.  Croix,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another  one,  which  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  my  description  shows.  And  it  is  very  apparent, 
from  his  narrative,  that  this  was  not  the  site  of  his  habitation, 
as  is  claimed,  but  that  the  latter  was  near  Quebec,  and  that 
no  one  had  entered  into  a  special  investigation  of  this  matter 
before  my  doing  so  in  my  voyages.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
told  that  he  dwelt  in  this  place,  I  was  greatly  astonished,  find¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  a  river  for  vessels,  as  he  states  there  was. 
This  led  me  to  make  a  careful  examination,  in  order  to 
remove  the  suspicion  and  doubt  of  many  persons  in  regard 
to  the  matter.* 


The  first  explorer  of  the  American  coast  in  the  service  of  France  was  the  Florentine  Ver- 
razzano,  in  1524.  His  account  of  his  voyage  is  given  in  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  17.  This 
account  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  on,  Verrazzano  explored 
the  coast  from  a  point  a  little  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  northward  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  at 
various  points  penetrating  several  leagues  into  the  country.  Ten  years  later,  in  1534,  came 
Jacques  Cartier.  He  steered  for  Newfoundland,  and,  believing  that  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Cathay,  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence  till  he  saw  the  shores  of  Anticosti,  when,  the 
autumnal  storms  gathering,  he  returned  to  France.  The  next  year  he  came  again,  with  three 
vessels.  He  gave  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  to  a  small  bay  opposite  the  island  of  Anticosti, 
a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  gulf  and  to  the  great  river  above.  Cartier  calls  the 
river  the  “  River  of  Hochelaga,”  or  “the  great  river  of  Canada.”  He  confines  the  name  of 
Canada  to  a  district  extending  from  the  Isle  aux  Coudres  in  the  St  Lawrence  to  a  point  some 
distance  above  the  site  of  Quebec.  The  country  below,  he  says,  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Saguenay,  and  that  above  Hochelaga.  He  visited  the  site  of  Quebec,  and  ascended  the 
river  to  a  place  which  he  called  Mont  Royal ,  Montreal.  He  wintered  at  Stadacone  (Quebec), 
and  the  next  summer  returned  to  France.  He  came  again  in  1541 ;  and  Roberval  came,  and 
La  Roche,  and  others.  It  w’as  in  1603  that  Champlain  first  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  was  born  in  1567  at  the  small  seaport  of  Brouage,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  where  he  himself  seems  also  to  have 
served;  and  he  had  fought  for  Henry  IV  in  Brittany  He  also  went  to  the  West  Indies  in 
the  service  of  the  king;  and  his  manuscript  account,  with  over  sixty  crude  colored  pictures, 
still  exists.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1603  with  Pontgrave,  penetrating  as  far  as  Montreal.  In 
1604  he  came  with  De  Monts,  exploring  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  establishing  a  settlement 
on  an  islet  which  they  named  St.  Croix,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  bearing  that  name. 
The  next  spring  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  leaving  St.  Croix  in  a  little  bark  with  twenty  men, 


*  The  locality  of  Cartier’s  winter-quarters  is  established  by  Champlain  with  the  certainty 
of  an  historical  demonstration,  and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  those  whose  judgment  is  so 
warped  by  preconceived  opinion  that  they  resist  the  overwhelming  testimony  which  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Charlevoix  makes  the  St.  Croix  of  Cartier  the  Rivi&re  de  Jacques 
Cartier. —  Vide  Shea's  Charlevoix ,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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sailed  down  the  New  England  coast  as  far  as  Nausett  Harbor,  on  Cape  Cod,  passing  Mount 
Desert  and  the  mouths  of  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  crossing  Casco  Bay,  and  descry¬ 
ing  the  distant  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  passing  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  Cape  Ann,  and 
entering  Massachusetts  Bay,  giving  the  name  of  Riviere  du  Guast  to  a  river  flowing  into  it, 
probably  the  Charles.  Champlain  describes  the  islands  of  Boston  Harbor  as  covered  with 
trees,  and  says  they  were  met  by  great  numbers  of  canoes  filled  with  astonished  Indians. 
They  passed  Point  Allerton  and  Nantasket  Beach,  and  took  shelter  in  Port  St.  Louis,  as 
they  called  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  fifteen  years  later.  The  next 
summer  Champlain  came  down  the  coast  again,  this  time  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Hyan- 
nis;  and  always  and  everywhere  he  made  maps  and  charts  and  pictures,  many  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  have  the  highest  historical  value. 

In  j6o8  Champlain  came  from  France  the  third  time,  now  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
establishing  a  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  centre  of  operations  for  the  French  in 
Canada.  The  founding  of  Quebec  followed,  as  detailed  in  the  present  leaflet.  The  story  can 
be  followed  further  in  his  account  of  his  “  Voyages,”  from  which  this  extract  is  taken.  With 
the  story  of  his  explorations  and  adventures  in  Canada  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  his 
discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  his  Indian  wars,  his  discovery  of  Lake  Huron,  his  surrender 
of  Quebec  to  the  English  in  1629,  his  visit  to  London  and  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  the 
French  crown,  and  his  death  in  1635  in  Quebec  which  he  had  founded,  the  student  of  history 
is  familiar.  No  man  did  more  to  plant  and  spread  the  power  of  France  in  America. 

Champlain’s  books,  says  Parkman,  ‘‘mark  the  man, —  all  for  his  theme  and  his  purpose, 
nothing  for  himself.  Crude  in  style,  full  of  the  superficial  errors  of  carelessness  and  haste, 
rarely  diffuse,  often  brief  to  a  fault,  they  bear  on  every  page  the  palpable  impress  of  truth.” 
We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  a  fine  translation  of  Champlain’s  accounts  of  his  various 
“Voyages,”  by  Charles  Pomeroy  Otis,  Ph.D.,  with  historical  illustrations  and  a  memoir  by 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  who  is  the  great  American  authority  upon  Champlain  and  his 
work.  The  three  volumes,  which  are  published  by  the  Prince  Society,  are  enriched  by  copies 
of  all  the  local  and  general  maps  and  drawings  in  the  early  F'rench  editions,  most  curious  and 
interesting;  and  the  work  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  English  student  cf  Champlain.  It  is 
from  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  1608,  in  the  second  volume,  that  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  Quebec,  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  is  taken 

Mr.  Slafter  is  also  the  author  of  the  fine  chapter  upon  Champlain,  in  the  “  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,”  vol.  ii.;  and  the  special  student  is  referred  to  his  critical  essay 
on  the  sources  of  information,  appended  to  that  chapter.  This  entire  second  volume  of  the 
“  Narrative  and  Critical  History”  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  French  Explorations  in  North 
America.  To  the  general  subject  of  “France  and  England  in  North  America”  our  great 
historian,  Francis  Parkman,  devoted  the  work  of  his  whole  life;  and  his  volume  on 
“  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World”  contains  the  most  graphic  and  interesting  account 
which  exists  of  Champlain’s  life  and  work.  The  Old  South  lectures  for  1889,  under  the  title 
of  “  America  and  France,”  were  entirely  devoted  to  subjects  in  which  the  history  of  America 
is  related  to  that  of  France,  the  first  lecture  being  upon  “Champlain,  the  Founder  of 
Quebec”  ;  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  full  list  of  those  lectures  and  the  accompanying 
leaflets.  One  of  the  subjects  for  the  Old  South  essays  for  1898  is  “The  Struggle  of  France 
and  England  for  North  America,  from  the  Founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain  till  the  Capture 
of  Quebec  by  Wolfe.” 
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The 

First  Voyage  to 
Roanoke. 

_  1584- 

The  First  Voyage  made  to  the  Coasts  of  America,  with  two 
Barks,  wherein  were  Captains  M.  Philip  Amadas,  and  M. 
Arthur  Barlowe,  who  discovered  Part  of  the  Countrey 
now  calle'd  Virginia  Anno  1584.  Written  by  One  of  the 
said  Captaines,  and  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Knight,  at 
whose  Charge  and  Direction,  the  said  Voyage  was  set 

FORTH.* 


The  27  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeere  of  our  redemption,  1584 
we  departed  the  West  of  England,  with  two  barkes  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  men  and  victuals,  having  received  our  last  and 
perfect  directions  by  your  letters,  confirming  the  former 
instructions,  and  commandements  delivered  by  your  selfe  at 
our  leaving  the  river  of  Thames.  And  I  thinke  it  a  matter 
both  unnecessary,  for  the  manifest  discoverie  of  the  Countrey, 
as  also  for  tediousnesse  sake,  to  remember  unto  you  the 
diurnall  of  our  course,  sayling  thither  and  returning ;  onely  I 
have  presumed  to  present  unto  you  this  briefe  discourse,  by 
which  you  may  judge  how  profitable  this  land  is  likely  to 
succeede,  as  well  to  your  selfe,  by  whose  direction  and  charge, 
and  by  whose  servantes  this  our  discoverie  hath  beene  per¬ 
formed,  as  also  to  her  Highnesse,  and  the  Commonwealth,  in 
which  we  hope  your  wisdome  wilbe  satisfied,  considering  that 
as  much  by  us  hath  bene  brought  to  light,  as  by  those  smal 
meanes,  and  number  of  men  we  had,  could  any  way  have  bene 
expected,  or  hoped  for. 

The  tenth  of  May  we  arrived  at  the  Canaries,  and  the 
tenth  of  June  in  this  present  yeere,  we  were  fallen  with  the 
Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  keeping  a  more  Southeasterly 
course  then  was  needefull,  because  Vv'ee  doubted  that  the  cur- 


*  The  narrative  was  written  by  Barlowe,  as  appears  from  a  sentence  in  the  same. 
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rent  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  clisbogging  betweene  the  Cape  of 
Florida  and  Havana,  had  bene  of  greater  force  then  after¬ 
wards  we  found  it  to  bee.  At  which  Islands  we  found  the 
ayre  very  unwholsome,  and  our  men  grew  for  the  most  part 
ill  disposed :  so  that  having  refreshed  our  selves  with  sweet 
water,  &  fresh  victuall,  we  departed  the  twelfth  day  of  our 
arrivall  there.  These  islands,  with  the  rest  adjoining,  are  so 
well  knowen  to  your  selfe,  and  to  many  others,  as  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the.  rememberance  of  them. 

The  second  of  July  we  found  shole  water,  wher  we  smelt 
so  sweet,  and  so  strong  a  smel,  as  if  we  had  bene  in  the  midst 
of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  all  kinde  of  odor¬ 
iferous  flowers,  by  which  we  were  assured,  that  the  land  could 
not  be  farre  distant :  and  keeping  good  watch,  and  bearing 
but  slacke  saile,  the  fourth  of  the  same  moneth  we  arrived 
upon  the  coast,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  continent  and 
firme  lande,  and  we  sayled  along  the  same  a  hundred  and 
twentie  English  miles  before  we  could  finde  any  entrance,  or 
river  issuing  into  the  Sea.  The  first  that  appeared  unto  us, 
we  entred,  though  not  without  some  difficultie,  &  cast  anker 
about  three  harquebuz-shot  within  the  havens  mouth  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  same  :  and  after  thanks  given  to  God 
for  our  safe  arrivall  thither,  we  manned  our  boats,  and 
went  to  view  the  land  next  adjoyning,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  same,  in  the  right  of  the  Queenes  most  excellent 
Majestie,  and  rightfull  Queene,  and  Princesse  of  the  same, 
and  after  delivered  the  same  over  to  your  use,  according  to 
her  Majesties  grant,  and  letters  patents,  under  her  Highnesse 
great  seale.  Which  being  performed,  according  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  used  in  such  enterprises,  we  viewed  the  land  about  us, 
being,  whereas  we  first  landed,  very  sandie  and  low  towards 
the  waters  side,  but  so  full  of  grapes,  as  the  very  beating  and 
surge  of  the  Sea  overflowed  them,  of  which  we  found  such 
plentie,  as  well  there  as  in  all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand 
and  on  the  greene  soile  on  the  hils,  as  in  the  plaines,  as  well 
on  every  little  shrubbe,  as  also  climing  tow’ardes  the  tops  of 
high  Cedars,  that  I  thinke  in  all  the  wrorld  the  like  abun¬ 
dance  is  not  to  be  found :  and  my  selfe  having  seene  those 
parts  of  Europe  that  most  abound,  find  such  difference  as  were 
incredible  to  be  written. 

We  passed  from  the  Sea  side  towardes  the  toppes  of  those 
hilles  next  adjoyning,  being  but  of  meane  higth,  and  from 


thence  wee  behelde  the  Sea  on  both  sides  to  the  North,  and  to 
the  South,  finding  no  ende  any  of  both  wayes.  This  lande 
laye  stretching  it  selfe  to  the  West,  which  after  wee  found  to 
bee  but  an  Island  of  twentie  miles  long,  and  not  above  sixe 
miles  broade.  Under  the  banke  or  hill  whereon  we  stoode, 
we  behelde  the  vallyes  replenished  with  goodly  Cedar  trees, 
and  having  discharged  our  harquebuz-shot,  such  a  flocke  of 
Cranes  (the  most  part  white),  arose  under  us,  with  such  a  cry 
redoubled  by  many  ecchoes,  as  if  an  armie  of  men  had  showted 
•  all  together. 

This  Island  had  many  goodly  woodes  full  of  Deere,  Conies, 
Hares,  and  Fowle,  even  in  the  middest  of  Summer  in  in¬ 
credible  abundance.  The  woodes  are  not  such  as  you  finde 
in  Bohemia,  Moscouia,  or  Hercynia,  barren  and  fruitles,  but 
the  highest  and  reddest  Cedars  of  the  world,  farre  bettering 
the  Ceders  of  the  Azores,  of  the  Indies,  or  Lybanus,  Pynes, 
Cypres,  Sassaphras,  the  Lentisk,  or  the  tree  that  beareth 
the  Masticke,  the  tree  that  beareth  the  rine  of  blacke  Sina- 
mon,  of  ‘which  Master  Winter  brought  from  the  streights  of 
Magellan,  and  many  other  of  excellent  smell  and  qualitie. 
We  remained  by  the  side  of  this  Island  two  whole  dayes 
before  we  saw  any  people  of  the  Countrey :  the  third  day  we 
espied  one  small  boate  rowing  towardes  us  having  in  it  three 
persons  :  this  boat  came  to  the  Island  side,  foure  harquebuz- 
shot  from  our  shippes,  and  there  two  of  the  people  remain¬ 
ing,  the  third  came  along  the  shoreside  towards  us,  and  wee 
being  then  all  within  boord,  he  walked  up  and  downe  upon 
the  point  of  the  land  next  unto  us  :  then  the  Master  and  the 
Pilot  of  the  Admirall,  Simon  Ferdinando,  and  the  Captaine 
Philip  Amadas,  my  selfe,  and  others  rowed  to  the  land, 
whose  comming  this  fellow  attended,  never  making  any  shewe 
of  feare  or  doubt.  And  after  he  had  spoken  of  many  things 
not  understood  by  us,  we  brought  him  with  his  owne  good 
liking,  aboord  the  ships,  and  gave  him  a  shirt,  a  hat  &  some 
other  things,  and  made  him  taste  of  our  wine,  and  our  meat, 
which  he  liked  very  wel :  and  after  having  viewed  both  barks, 
he  departed,  and  went  to  his  owne  boat  againe,  which  hee  had 
left  in  a  little  Cove  or  Creeke  adjoyning  :  assoone  as  hee  was 
two  bow  shoot  into  the  water,  hee  fell  to  fishing,  and  in  lesse 

I  then  halfe  an  houre,  he  had  laden  his  boate  as  deepe  as  it 
could  swimme,  with  which  hee  came  againe  to  the  point  of  the 
lande,  and  there  he  divided  his  fish  into  two  parts,  pointing 
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one  part  to  the  ship,  and  the  other  to  the  pinnesse :  which, 
after  he  had,  as  much  as  he  might,  requited  the  former  bene- 
fites  received,  departed  out  of  our  sight. 

The  next  day  there  came  unto  us  divers  boates,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  Kings  brother,  accompanied  with  fortie  or 
fiftie  men,  very  handsome  and  goodly  people,  and  in  their 
behaviour  as  mannerly  and  civill  as  any  of  Europe.  His 
name  was  Granganimeo,  and  the  king  is  called  Wingina, 
the  countrey  Wingandacoa,  and  now  by  her  Majestie  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  manner  of  his  comming  was  in  this  sort:  hee 
left  his  boates  altogether  as  the  first  man  did  a  little  from  the 
shippes  by  the  shore,  and  came  along  to  the  place  over  against 
the  shipes,  followed  with  fortie  men.  When  he  came  to  the 
place,  his  servants  spread  a  long  matte  upon  the  ground,  on 
which  he  sate  downe,  and  at  the  other  ende  of  the  matte  foure 
others  of  his  companie  did  the  like,  the  rest  of  his  men  stood 
round  about  him,  somewhat  a  farre  off :  when  we  came  to  the 
shore  to  him  with  our  weapons,  hee  never  mooved  from  his 
place,  nor  any  of  the  other  foure,  nor  never  mistrusted  any 
harme  to  be  offered  from  us,  but  sitting  still  he  beckoned  us  to 
come  and  sit  by  him,  which  we  performed  :  and  being  set  hee 
made  all  signes  of  joy  and  welcome,  striking  on  his  head  and 
his  breast  and  afterwardes  on  ours  to  shew  wee  were  all  one, 
smiling  and  making  shewe  the  best  he  could  of  al  love,  and 
familiaritie.  After  hee  had  made  a  long  speech  unto  us,  wee 
presented  him  with  divers  things,  which  hee  received  very  joy¬ 
fully,  and  thankefully.  None  of  the  company  durst  speake  one 
worde  all  the  time  :  only  the  foure  which  were  at  the  other 
ende,  spake  one  in  the  others  eare  very  softly. 

The  King  is  greatly  obeyed,  and  his  brothers  and  children 
reverenced :  the  King  himself  in  person  was  at  our  being 
there,  sore  wounded  in  a  fight  which  hee  had  with  the  King 
of  the  next  countrey,  called  Wingina,  and  was  shot  in  two 
places  through  the  body,  and  once  cleane  through  the  thigh, 
but  yet  he  recovered :  by  reason  whereof  and  for  that  hee 
lay  at  the  chief  towne  of  the  countrey,  being  sixe  dayes 
journey  off,  we  saw  him  not  at  all. 

After  we  had  presented  this  his  brother  with  such  things 
as  we  thought  he  liked,  wee  likewise  gave  somewhat  to  the 
other  that  sat  with  him  on  the  matte  :  but  presently  he  arose 
and  tooke  all  from  them  and  put  it  into  his  owne  basket, 
making  signes  and  tokens,  that  all  things  ought  to  bee  de- 


livered  unto  him,  and  the  rest  were  but  his  servants,  and 
followers.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  we  fell  to  trading  with 
them,  exchanging  some  things  that  we  had,  for  Chamoys,  Buffe, 
and  Deere  skinnes :  when  we  shewed  him  all  our  packet  of 
merchandize,  of  all  things  that  he  sawe,  a  bright  tinne  dish 
most  pleased  him,  which  hee  presently  tooke  up  and  clapt  it 
before  his  breast,  and  after  made  a  hole  in  the  brimme  thereof 
and  hung  it  about  his  necke,  making  signes  that  it  would  de- 
fende  him  against  his  enemies  arrowes :  for  those  people  main- 
taine  a  deadly  and  terrible  warre,  with  the  people  and  'King 
adjoyning.  We  exchanged  our  tinne  dish  for  twentie  skinnes, 
woorth  twentie  Crownes,  or  twentie  Nobles :  and  a  copper 
kettle  for  fiftie  skins  woorth  fifty  Crownes.  They  offered  us 
good  exchange  for  our  hatehets,  and  axes,  and  for  knives,  and 
would  have  given  any  thing  for  swordes :  but  wee  would  not 
depart  with  any.  After  two  or  three  dayes  the  Kings  brother 
came  aboord  the  shippes,  and  dranke  wine,  and  eat  of  our 
meat  and  of  our  bread,  and  liked  exceedingly  thereof :  and 
after  a  few  dayes  overpassed,  he  brought  his  wife  with  him  to 
the  ships,  his  daughter  and  two  or  three  children :  his  wife  was 
very  well  favoured,  of  meane  stature,  and  very  bashfull : 
shee  had  on  her  backe  a  long  cloake  of  leather,  with  the  furre 
side  next  to  her  body,  and  before  her  a  piece  of  the  same  : 
about  her  forehead  shee  had  a  bande  of  white  Corall,  and  so 
had  her  husband  many  times  :  in  her  eares  shee  had  bracelets 
of  pearles  hanging  downe  to  her  middle,  whereof  wee  delivered 
your  worship  a  little  bracelet,  and  those  were  of  the  bignes  of 
good  pease.  The  rest  of  her  women  of  the  better  sort  had 
pendants  of  copper  hanging  in  either  eare,  and  some  of  the 
children  of  the  Kings  brother  and  other  noble  men,  have  five 
or  sixe  in  either  eare  :  he  himselfe  had  upon  his  head  a  broad 
plate  of  golde,  or  copper,  for  being  unpolished  we  knew  not 
what  mettal  it  should  be,  neither  would  he  by  any  means  suffer 
us  to  take  it  off  his  head,  but  feeling  it,  it  would  bow  very 
easily.  His  apparell  was  as  his  wives,  onely  the  women  weare 
their  haire  long  on  both  sides,  and  the  men  but  on  one.  They 
are  of  colour  yellowish,  and  their  haire  black  for  the  most  part, 
and  yet  we  saw  children  that  had  very  fine  aburne  and  chesnut 
coloured  haire. 

After  that  these  women  had  bene  there,  there  came  downe 
from  all  parts  great  store  of  people,  bringing  with  them  leather, 
corall,  divers  kindes  of  dies,  very  excellent,  and  exchanged 
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with  us  :  but  when  Granganimeo  the  kings  brother  was  present, 
none  durst  trade  but  himselfe  :  except  such  as  weare  red  pieces 
of  copper  on  their  heads  like  himselfe :  for  that  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  betweene  the  noble  men,  and  the  gouvernours  of  coun¬ 
treys,  and  the  meaner  sort.  And  we  both  noted  there,  and 
you  have  understood  since  by  these  men,  which  we  brought 
home,  that  no  people  in  the  worlde  cary  more  respect  to  their 
King,  Nobilitie,  and  Governours,  then  these  doe.  The  Kings 
brothers  wife,  when  she  came  to  us,  as  she  did  many  times, 
was  followed  with  forty  or  fifty  women  alwayes  :  and  when  she 
came  into  the  shippe,  she  left  them  all  on  land,  saving  her  two 
daughters,  her  nurse  and  one  or  two  more.  The  kings  brother 
alwayes  kept  this  order,  as  many  boates  as  he  would  come  with- 
all  to  the  shippes,  so  many  fires  would  hee  make  on  the  shore 
a  farre  off,  to  the  end  we  might  understand  with  what  strength 
and  company  he  approched.  Their  boates  are  made  of  one 
tree,  either  of  Pine  or  of  Pitch  trees  :  a  wood  not  commonly 
knowen  to  our  people,  nor  found  growing  in  England.  They 
have  no  edge-tooles  to  make  them  withall :  if  they  have  any 
they  are  very  fewe,  and  those  it  seemes  they  had  twentie  yeres 
since,  which,  as  those  two  men  declared,  was  out  of  a  wrake 
which  happened  upon  their  coast  of  some  Christian  ship,  being 
beaten  that  way  by  some  storme  and  outragious  weather, 
whereof  none  of  the  people  were  saved,  but  only  the  ship,  or 
some  part  of  her  being  cast  upon  the  sand,  out  of  whose. sides 
they  drew  the  nayles  and  the  spikes,  and  with  those  they  made 
their  best  instruments.  The  manner  of  making  their  boates 
is  thus :  they  burne  downe  some  great  tree,  or  take  such  as  are 
winde  fallen,  and  putting  gumme  and  rosen  upon  one  side 
thereof,  they  set  fire  into  it,  and  when  it  hath  burnt  it  hollow, 
they  cut  out  the  coale  with  their  shels,  and  ever  where  they 
would  burne  it  deeper  or  wider  they  lay  on  gummes,  which 
burne  away  the  timber,  and  by  this  meanes  they  fashion  very 
fine  boates,  and  such  as  will  transport  twentie  men.  Their 
oares  are  like  scoopes,  and  many  times  they  set  with  long 
poles,  as  the  depth  serveth. 

The  Kings  brother  had  great  liking  of  our  armour,  a  sword, 
and  divers  other  things  which  we  had  :  and  offered  to  lay  a 
great  boxe  of  pearle  in  gage  for  them :  but  we  refused  it  for 
this  time,  because  we  would  not  make  them  knowe,  that  we 
esteemed  thereof,  untill  we  had  understoode  in  what  places  of 
the  countrey  the  pearle  grew :  which  now  your  Worshippe 
doeth  very  well  understand. 
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He  was  very  just  of  his  promise  :  for  many  times  we  de¬ 
livered  him  merchandize  upon  his  word,  but  ever  he  came 
within  the  day  and  performed  his  promise.  He  sent  us  every 
day  a  brase  or  two  of  fat  Bucks,  Conies,  Hares,  Fish  and  best 
of  the  world.  He  sent  us  divers  kindes  of  fruites,  Melons, 
Walnuts,  Cucumbers,  Gourdes,  Pease,  and  divers  rootes,  and 
fruites  very  excellent  good,  and  of  their  Countrey  corne,  which 
is  very  white,  faire  and  well  tasted,  and  groweth  three  times  in 
five  moneths :  in  May  they  sow,  in  July  they  reape,  in  June 
they  sow,  in  August  they  reape:  in  July  they  sow,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  they  reape  :  onely  they  cast  the  corne  into  the  ground, 
breaking  a  little  of  the  soft  turfe  with  a  wodden  mattock,  or 
pickaxe ;  our  selves  prooved  the  soile,  and  put  some  of  our 
Pease  in  the  ground,  and  in  tenne  dayes  they  were  of  four- 
teene  ynches  high  :  they  have  also  Beanes  very  faire  of  divers 
colours  and  wonderfull  plentie  :  some  growing  naturally,  and 
some  in  their  gardens,  and  so  have  they  both  wheat  and  oates. 

The  soile  is  the  most  plentifull,  sweete,  fruitfull  and  whole¬ 
some  of  all  the  worlde  :  there  are  above  fourteene  severall 
sweete  smelling  timber  trees,  and  the  most  part  of  their  under¬ 
woods  are  Bayes  and  such  like  :  they  have  those  Okes  that  we 
have,  but  farre  greater  and  better.  After  they  had  bene  divers 
times  aboord  our  shippes,  my  selfe,  with  seven  more  went 
twentie  mile  into  the  River,  that  runneth  towarde  the  Citie  of 
Skicoak,  which  River  they  call  Occam  :  and  the  evening  follow¬ 
ing  wee  came  to  an  Island  which  they  call  Roanoak,  distant 
from  the  harbour  by  which  we  entred,  seven  leagues  :  and  at 
the  North  end  thereof  was  a  village  of  nine  houses,  built  of 
Cedar,  and  fortified  round  about  with  sharpe  trees,  to  keepe 
out  their  enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a  turne- 
pike  very  artificially ;  when  wee  came  towardes  it,  standing 
neere  unto  the  waters  side,  the  wife  of  Granganimo  the  Kings 
brother  came  running  out  to  meete  us  very  cheerfully  and 
friendly,  her  husband  was  not  then  in  the  village;  some  of  her 
people  shee  commanded  to  drawe  our  boate  on  shore  for  the 
beating  of  the  billoe  :  others  she  appointed  to  cary  us  on  their 
backes  to  the  dry  ground,  and  others  to  bring  our  oares  into 
the  house  for  feare  of  stealing.  When  we  were  come  into  the 
utter  roome,  having  five  roomes  in  her  house,  she  caused  us 
to  sit  downe  by  a  great  fire,  and  after  tooke  off  our  clothes  and 
washed  them,  and  dryed  them  againe :  some  of  the  women 
plucked  off  our  stockings  and  washed  them,  some  washed  our 
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feete  in  warme  water,  and  she  herselfe  tooke  great  paines  to 
see  all  things  ordered  in  the  best  maner  shee  could,  making 
great  haste  to  dresse  some  meate  for  us  to  eate. 

After  we  had  thus  dryed  ourselves,  she  brought  us  into 
the  inner  roome,  where  shee  set  on  the  boord  standing  along 
the  house,  some  wheate  like  furmentie,  sodden  Venison,  and 
roasted,  fish  sodden,  boyled  and  roasted,  Melons  rawe,  and 
sodden,  rootes  of  divers  kindes  and  divers  fruites :  their 
drinke  is  commonly  water,  but  while  the  grape  lasteth,  they 
drinke  wine,  and  for  want  of  caskes  to  keepe  it,  all  the  yere 
after  they  drink  water,  but  it  is  sodden  with  Ginger  in  it  and 
blacke  Sinamon,  and  sometimes  Sassaphras,  and  divers  other 
wholesome,  and  medicinable  hearbes  and  trees.  We  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  all  love  and  kindnesse,  and  with  much  bountie, 
after  their  maner,  as  they  could  possibly  devise.  We  found 
the  people  most  gentle,  loving  and  faithfull,  voide  of  all  guile 
and  treason,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden 
age.  The  people  onely  care  howe  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  cold  in  their  short  winter,  and  to  feed  themselves  with  such 
meat  as  the  soile  affoordeth  :  there  meat  is  very  well  sodden 
and  they  make  broth  very  sweet  and  savorie  :  their  vessels  are 
earthen  pots,  very  large,  white  and  sweete,  their  dishes  are 
wooden  platters  of  sweet  timber :  within  the  place  where  they 
feede  was  their  lodging,  and  within  that  their  Idoll,  which  they 
worship,  of  whome  they  speake  incredible  things.  While  we 
were  at  meate,  there  came  in  at  the  gates  two  or  three  men 
with  their  bowes  and  arrowes  from  hunting,  whom  when  wee 
espied,  we  beganne  to  looke  one  towardes  another,  and 
offered  to  reach  our  weapons  :  but  assoone  as  shee  espied  our 
mistrust,  shee  was  very  much  mooved,  and  caused  some  of  her 
men  to  runne  out,  and  take  away  their  bowes  and  arrowes  and 
breake  them,  and  withall  beate  the  poore  fellowes  out  of  the 
gate  againe.  When  we  departed  in  the  evening  and  would  not 
tary  all  night  she  was  very  sorry,  and  gave  us  into  our  boate 
our  supper  halfe  dressed,  pottes  and  all,  and  brought  us  to  our 
boate  side,  in  which  wee  lay  all  night,  remooving  the  same  a 
prettie  distance  from  the  shoare  :  shee  perceiving  our  jealousie, 
was  much  grieved,  and  sent  divers  men  and  thirtie  women,  to 
sit  all  night  on  the  banke  side  by  us,  and  sent  us  into  our 
boates  five  mattes  to  cover  us  from  the  raine,  using  very  many 
wordes,  to  entreate  us  to  rest  in  their  houses :  but  because  wee 
were  fewe  men,  and  if  wee  had  miscaried,  the  voyage  had  bene 
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in  very  great  danger,  wee  durst  not  adventure  any  thing,  al¬ 
though  there  was  no  cause  of  doubt :  for  a  more  kinde  and 
loving  people  there  can  not  be  found  in  the  worlde,  as  farre  as 
we  have  hitherto  had  triall. 

Beyond  this  Island  there  is  the  maine  lande,  and  over 
against  this  Island  falleth  into  this  spacious  water,  the  great 
river  called  Occam  by  the  inhabitants  on  which  standeth  a 
towne  called  Pomeiock,  &  sixe  days  journey  from  the  same  is 
situate  their  greatest  citie,  called  Skicoak,  which  this  people 
affirme  to  be  very  great :  but  the  Savages  were  never  at  it,  only 
they  speake  of  it  by  the  report  of  their  fathers  and  other  men, 
whom  they  have  heard  affirme  it  to  bee  above  one  houres 
journey  about. 

Into  this  river  falleth  another  great  river,  called  Cipo,  in 
which  there  is  found  great  store  of  Muskles  in  which  there  are 
pearles :  likewise  there  descendeth  into  this  Occam,  another 
river,  called  Nomopana,  on  the  one  side  whereof  standeth  a 
great  towne  called  Chawanook,  and  the  Lord  of  that  towne  and 
countrey  is  called  Pooneno  :  this  Pooneno  is  not  subject  to  the 
King  of  Wingandacoa,  but  is  a  free  Lord :  beyond  this  country 
is  there  another  king,  whom  they  cal  Menatonon,  and  these 
three  kings  are  in  league  with  each  other.  Towards  the  South¬ 
west,  foure  dayes  journey  is  situate  a  towne  called  Sequotan, 
which  is  the  Southermost  towne  of  Wingandacoa,  neere  unto 
which,  sixe  and  twentie  yeres  past  there  was  a  ship  cast  away, 
whereof  some  of  the  people  were  saved,  and  those  were  white 
people  whom  the  countrey  people  perserved. 

And  after  ten  dayes  remaining  in  an  out  Island  unhabited, 
called  Wocokon,  they  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  dwellers 
of  Sequotan  fastened  two  boates  of  the  countrey  together  & 
made  mastes  unto  them  and  sailes  of  their  shirtes,  and  having 
taken  into  them  such  victuals  as  the  countrey  yeelded,  they 
departed  after  they  had  remained  in  this  out  Island  3  weekes : 
but  shortly  after  it  seemed  they  were  cast  away,  for  the  boates 
were  found  upon  the  coast  cast  a  land  in  another  Island 
adjoyning :  other  then  these,  there  was  never  any  people 
apparelled,  or  white  of  colour,  either  seene  or  heard  of 
amongst  these  people,  and  these  aforesaid  were  seene  onely 
of  the  inhabitantes  of  Secotan,  which  appeared  to  be  very  true, 
for  they  wondred  marvelously  when  we  were  amongst  them 
at  the  whitenes  of  our  skins,  ever  coveting  to  touch  our  breasts, 
and  to  view  the  same.  Besides  they  had  our  ships  in  marvel- 
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ous  admiration,  &  all  things  els  were  so  strange  unto  them,  as 
it  appeared  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seene  the  like.  When 
we  discharged  any  piece,  were  it  but  an  hargubuz,  they  would 
tremble  thereat  for  very  feare  and  for  the  strangenesse  of  the 
same  :  for  the  weapons  which  themselves  use  are  bowes  and 
arrowes  :  the  arrowes  are  but  of  small  canes,  headed  with  a 
sharpe  shell  or  tooth  of  a  fish  sufficient  ynough  to  kill  a  naked 
man.  Their  swordes  be  of  wood  hardened  :  likewise  they  use 
wooden  breastplates  for  their  defence.  They  have  beside  a 
kinde  of  club,  in  the  end  whereof  they  fasten  the  sharpe  horns 
of  a  stagge,  or  other  beast.  When  they  goe  to  warres  they  cary 
about  with  them  their  idol,  of  whom  they  aske  counsel,  as  the 
Romans  were  woont  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  They  sing  songs 
as  they  march  towardes  the  battell  in  stead  of  drummes  and 
trumpets  :  their  warres  are  very  cruell  and  bloody,  by  reason 
whereof,  and  of  their  civill  dissentions  which  have  happened  of 
late  yeeres  amongst  them,  the  people  are  marvelously  wasted, 
and  in  some  places  the  countrey  left  desolate. 

Adjoyning  to  this  countrey  aforesaid  called  Secotan  begin- 
neth  a  countrey  called  Pomouik,  belonging  to  another  king 
whom  they  call  Piamacum,  and  this  king  is  in  league  with 
the  next  king  adjoyning  towards  the  setting  of  the  Sunne,  and 
the  countrey  Newsiok,  situate  upon  a  goodly  river  called  Neus: 
these  kings  have  mortall  warre  with  Wingina  king  of  Wingan- 
dacoa :  but  about  two  yeeres  past  there  was  a  peace  made  be- 
tweene  the  King  Piemacum,  and  the  Lord  of  Secotan,  as  these 
men  which  we  have  brought  with  us  to  England,  have  given  us 
to  understand  :  but  there  remaineth  a  mortall  malice  in  the 
Secotanes,  for  many  injuries  &  slaughters  done  upon  them  by 
this  Piemacum.  They  invited  divers  men,  and  thirtie  women 
of  the  best  of  his  countrey  to  their  towne  to  a  feast :  and  when 
they  were  altogether  merry,  &  praying  before  their  I  doll,  which 
is  nothing  els  but  a  meer  illusion  of  the  devill,  the  captaine  or 
Lord  of  the  town  came  suddenly  upon  the,  and  slewe  them 
every  one,  reserving  the  women  and  children  :  and  these  two 
have  oftentimes  since  perswaded  us  to  surprise  Piemacum  his 
towne,  having  promised  and  assured  us,  that  there  will  be 
found  in  it  great  store  of  commodities.  But  whether  their 
perswasion  be  to  the  ende  they  may  be  revenged  of  their 
enemies,  or  for  the  love  they  beare  to  us,  we  leave  that  to  the 
tryall  hereafter. 

Beyond  this  Island  called  Roanoak,  are  maine  Islands  very 


plentifull  of  fruits  and  other  naturall  increases,  together  with 
many  townes,  and  villages,  along  the  side  of  the  continent, 
some  bounding  upon  the  Islands,  and  some  stretching  up 
further  into  the  land. 

When  we  first  had  sight  of  this  countrey,  some  thought  the 
first  land  we  saw  to  bee  the  continent :  but  after  we  entred  into 
the  Haven,  we  saw  before  us  another  mighty  long  Sea :  for 
there  lyeth  along  the  coast  a  tracte  of  Islands,  two  hundreth 
miles  in  length,  adjoyning  to  the  Ocean  sea,  and  betweene  the 
Islands,  two  or  three  entrances :  when  you  are  entred  betweene 
them,  these  Islands  being  very  narrow  for  the  most  part,  as  in 
most  places  sixe  miles  broad,  in  some  places  lesse,  in  few 
more,  then  there  appeareth  another  great  Sea,  containing  in 
bredth  in  some  places,  forty,  and  in  some  fifty,  in  some  twenty 
miles  over,  before  you  come  unto  the  continent :  and  in  this 
inclosed  Sea  there  are  above  an  hundreth  Islands  of  divers 
bignesses,  whereof  one  is  sixteene  miles  long,  at  which  we 
were,  finding  it  a  most  pleasant  and  fertile  ground  ;  replenished 
with  goodly  Cedars,  and  divers  other  sweete  woods,  full  of 
Corrants,  of  flaxe,  and  many  other  notable  commodities,  which 
we  at  that  time  had  no  leasure  to  view.  Besides  this  Island 
there  are  many,  as  I  have  sayd,  some  of  two,  or  three,  of  foure, 
of  five  miles,  some  more,  some  lesse,  most  beautifull  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  behold,  replenished  with  Deere,  Conies,  Hares  and 
divers  beasts,  and  about  them  the  goodliest  and  best  fish  in  the 
world,  and  in  greatest  abundance. 

Thus,  Sir,  we  have  acquainted  you  with  the  particulars  of 
our  discovery  made  this  present  voyage,  as  farre  foorth  as  the 
shortnesse  of  the  time  we  there  continued  would  affoord  us 
to  take  viewe  of :  and  so  contenting  our  selves  with  this  ser¬ 
vice  at  this  time,  which  wee  hope  here  after  to  inlarge,  as 
occasion  and  assistance  shalbe  given,  we  resolved  to  leave  the 
countrey,  and  to  apply  ourselves  to  returne  for  England,  which 
we  did  accordingly,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  West  of  England 
about  the  middest  of  September. 

And  whereas  wee  have  above  certified  you  of  the  countrey 
taken  in  possession  by  us  to  her  Majesties  use,  and  so  to  yours 
by  her  Majesties  grant,  wee  thought  good  for  the  better  assur¬ 
ance  thereof  to  record  some  of  the  particular  Gentlemen  &  men 
of  accompt,  who  then  were  present,  as  witnesses  of  the  same, 
that  thereby  all  occasion  of  cavill  to  the  title  of  the  countrey, 
in  her  Majesties  behalf e  may  be  prevented,  which  otherwise, 
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such  as  like  not  the  action  may  use  and  pretend,  whose 
names  are  : 


Master  Philip  Amadas, 
Master  Arthur  Barlow, 


William  Greenvile,  John  Wood,  James  Browewich,  Henry 
Greene,  Benjamin  Wood,  Simon  Ferdinando,  Nicholas  Petman, 
John  Hewes,  of  the  comp  ante. 

We  brought  home  also  two  of  the  Savages  being  lustie  men, 
whose  names  were  Wanchese  and  Manteo. 


Charter  in  Favor  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Knight,  for  the  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Planting  of  New. Lands  in  America,  25  March 
1584. 

Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England,  France  and  Ire¬ 
land  Queene,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  people  to 
whom  these  presents  shal  come,  greeting.  Know  ye  that 
of  our  especial  grace,  certaine  science,  &  meere  motion,  we  have 
given  and  graunted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heires 
and  successors  doe  give  and  graunt  to  our  trusty  and  welbeloved 
servant  Walter  Ralegh  Esquire,  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever,  free  liberty  &  licence  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  for  ever  hereafter,  to  discover,  search,  finde  out,  and  view 
such  remote,  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  countreis,  and  ter¬ 
ritories,  not  actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince,  nor  in¬ 
habited  by  Christian  people,  as  to  him,  his  heires  and  assignes, 
and  to  every  or  any  of  them  shall  seeme  good,  and  the  same  to 
have,  holde,  occupy  &  enjoy  to  him,  his  heires  and  assignes 
for  ever,  with  all  prerogatives,  commodities,  jurisdictios,  royal¬ 
ties,  privileges,  franchises  and  preeminences,  thereto  or  there¬ 
abouts  both  by  sea  and  land,  whatsoever  we  by  our  letters 
patents  may  grant,  and  as  we  or  any  of  our  noble  progenitors 
have  heretofore  granted  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  poli¬ 
tique  or  corporate  :  and  the  saide  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  and  all  such  as  from  time  to  time,  by  licence  of 
us,  our  heires  and  successors,  shal  goe  or  travaile  thither  to 
inhabite  or  remaine,  there  to  build  and  fortifie,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  &  assignes,  the  stat¬ 
utes  or  act  of  Parliament  made  against  fugitives,  or  against 
such  as  shall  depart,  remaine  or  continue  out  of  our  Realme  of 
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England  without  licence,  or  any  statute,  act,  law,  or  any  ordi¬ 
nance  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

And  we  do  likewise  by  these  presents,  of  our  especial  grace, 
meere  motion,  and  certaine  knowledge,  for  us,  our  heires  and 
successors,  give  and  graunt  full  authoritie,  libertie  and  power 
to  the  said  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  every 
of  them,  that  he  and  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them  shall  and 
may  at  all  and  every  time  and  times  hereafter,  have,  take,  and 
leade  in  the  sayde  voyage,  and  travaile  thitherward,  or  to  in- 
habite  there  with  him  or  them,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
such  and  so  many  of  our  subjects  as  shall  willingly  accompany 
him  or  them,  and  every  or  any  of  them  :  and  to  whom  also  we 
doe  by  these  presents,  give  full  libertie  and  authoritie  in  that 
behalfe,  and  also  to  have,  take  and  employ,  and  use  sufficient 
shipping  and  furniture  for  the  transportations,  and  Navigations 
in  that  behalfe,  so  that  none  of  the  same  persons  or  any  of 
them  be  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  restrained  by  us,  our  heires 
or  successors. 

And  further  that  the  said  Walter  Ralegh  his  heires  and 
assignes,  and  every  of  them,  shall  have,  holde,  occupie  and 
enjoy  to  him,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them  for 
ever,  all  the  soyle  of  all  such  landes,  territories,  and  Coun- 
treis,  so  to  be  discovered  and  possessed  as  aforesayd,  and  of 
all  such  Cities,  Castles,  Townes,  Villages,  and  places  in  the 
same,  with  the  right  royalties,  franchises,  and  jurisdictions,  as 
well  marine  as  other  within  the  sayd  landes,  or  Countreis,  or 
the  seas  thereunto  adjoyning,  to  be  had,  or  used,  with  full 
power  to  dispose  thereof,  and  of  every  part  in  fee  simple  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  order  of  the  lawes  of  England,  as 
neere  as  the  same  conveniently  may  be,  at  his,  and  their  wil 
and  pleasure,  to  any  persons  then  being,  or  that  shall  remaine 
within  the  allegiance  of  us,  our  heires  and  successors  :  reserv¬ 
ing  alwayes  to  us,  our  heires  and  successors,  for  all  services, 
dueties,  and  demaunds,  the  fift  part  of  all  the  oare  of  golde 
and  silver,  that  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  after  such 
discoverie,  subduing  and  possessing,  shall  be  there  gotten  and 
obteined :  All  which  lands,  Countreis,  and  territories  shall 
for  ever  be  holden  of  the  said  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and 
assignes,  of  us,  our  heires  and  successors,  by  homage,  and  by 
the  sayd  payment  of  the  said  fift  part,  reserved  onely  for  all 
services. 

And  moreover,  we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heires 
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and  successors,  give  and  grant  licence  to  the  said  Walter 
Ralegh,  his  heires,  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them,  that  he 
and  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them,  shall  and  may  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter,  for  his  and  their 
defence,  encounter  and  expulse,  repell  and  resist  aswell  by 
sea  as  by  lande,  and  by  all  other  wayes  whatsoever,  all  and 
every  such  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  as  without  es- 
peciall  liking  and  licence  of  the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh,  and  of 
his  heires  and  assignes,  shall  attempt  to  inhabite  within  the 
sayde  Countreys,  or  any  of  them,  or  within  the  space  of  two 
hundreth  leagues  neere  to  the  place  or  places  within  such 
Countreys  as  aforesayd  (if  they  shall  not  bee  before  planted  or 
inhabited  within  the  limits  as  aforesayd  with  the  subjects  of 
any  Christian  Prince  being  in  amitie  with  us)  where  the  sayd 
Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires,  or  assignes,  or  any  of  them,  or  his, 
or  their,  or  any  of  their  associats  or  company,  shall  within 
sixe  yeeres  (next  ensuing)  make  their  dwellings  or  abidings, 
or  that  shall  enterprise  or  attempt  at  any  time  hereafter  un¬ 
lawfully  to  annoy,  eyther  by  Sea  or  Lande  the  sayde  Walter 
Ralegh,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  any  of  them,  or  his  or  their, 
or  any  of  his  or  their  companies :  giving  and  graunting  by 
these  presents  further  power  and  authoritie  to  the  sayd 
Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter,  to  take 
and  surprise  by  all  maner  of  meanes  whatsoever,  all  and  every 
those  person  or  persons,  with  their  Shippes,  Vessels,  and  other 
goods  and  furniture,  which  without  the  licence  of  the  sayde 
Walter  Ralegh,  or  his  heires,  or  assignes,  as  aforesayd,  shalbe 
found  traffiquing  into  any  Harbour,  or  Harbours,  Creeke,  or 
Creekes,  within  the  limits  aforesayd,  (the  subjects  of  our 
Realmes  and  Dominions,  and  all  other  persons  in  amitie 
with  us,  trading  to  the  Newfound  lands  for  fishing  as  hereto¬ 
fore  they  have  commonly  used,  or  being  driven  by  force  of 
a  tempest,  or  shipwracke  onely  excepted  :)  and  those  persons, 
and  every  of  them,  with  their  shippes,  vessels,  goods,  and 
furniture  to  deteine  and  possesse  as  of  good  and  lawfull  prize, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  him  the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh, 
his  heires,  and  assignes,  and  every,  or  any  of  them.  And  for 
uniting  in  more  perfect  league  and  amitie,  of  such  Coun- 
tryes,  landes,  and  territories  so  to  be  possessed  and  inhabited 
as  aforesayd  with  our  Realmes  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  better  incouragement  of  men  to  these  enterprises :  we 


doe  by  these  presents,  graimt  and  declare  that  all  such  Coun¬ 
tries,  so  hereafter  to  be  possessed  and  inhabited  as  is  afore- 
sayd,  from  thencefoorth  shall  be  of  the  allegiance  of  us,  our 
heires  and  successours.  And  wee  doe  graunt  to  the  sayd 
Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires,  and  assignes,  and  to  all,  and  every 
of  them,  and  to  all,  and  every  other  person  and  persons,  being 
of  our  allegiance,  whose  names  shall  be  noted  or  entred  in 
some  of  our  Courts  of  recorde  within  our  Realme  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  with  the  assent  of  the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh,  his 
heires  or  assignes,  shall  in  his  journeis  for  discoverie,  or  in 
the  journeis  for  conquest  hereafter  travaile  to  such  lands, 
countreis  and  territories,  as  aforesayd,  and  to  their,  and  to 
every  of  their  heires,  that  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
being  eyther  borne  within  our  sayde  Realmes  of  England  or 
Ireland^  or  in  any  other  place  within  our  allegiance,  and 
which  hereafter  shall  be  inhabiting  within  any  the  Lands, 
Countryes,  and  Territories,  with  such  licence  (as  aforesayd) 
shall  and  may  have  all  the  priviledges  of  free  Denizens,  and 
persons  native  of  England,  and  within  our  allegiance  in  such 
like  ample  maner  and  forme,  as  if  they  were  borne  and  per¬ 
sonally  resident  within  our  said  Realme  of  England,  any  law, 
custome,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  forasmuch  as  upon  the  finding  out,  discovering,  or 
inhabiting  of  such  remote  lands,  countries,  and  territories  as 
aforesaid,  it  shalbe  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  men,  that 
shall  adventure  themselves  in  those  journeys  or  voyages,  to 
determine  to  live  together  in  Christian  peace,  and  civill  quiet- 
nesse  eche  with  other,  whereby  every  one  may  with  more 
pleasure  and  profit  enjoy  that  whereunto  they  shall  atteine 
with  great  paine  and  perill,  wee  for  us,  our  heires  and  succes¬ 
sors,  are  likewise  pleased  and  contented,  and  by  these  presents 
doe  give  &  grant  to  the  said  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and 
assignes  for  ever,  that  he  and  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter,  within  the 
said  mentioned  remote  lands  and  countries,  in  the  way  by  the 
seas  thither,  and  from  thence,  have  full  and  meere  power  and 
authoritie  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  governe,  and  rule  by  their 
and  every  or  any  of  their  good  discretions  and  policies,  as  well 
in  causes  capital!,  or  criminall,  as  civill,  both  marine  and  other, 
all  such  our  subjects,  as  shal  from  time  to  time  adventure 
themselves  in  the  said  journeis  or  voyages,  or  that  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  inhabite  any  such  lands,  countreis,  or  territories 
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as  aforesayd,  or  that  shall  abide  within  200.  leagues  of  any  of 
the  sayde  place  or  places,  where  the  sayde  Walter  Ralegh,  his 
heires  or  assignes,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  his  or  their  asso- 
ciats  or  companies,  shall  inhabite  within  6.  yeeres  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  according  to  such  statutes,  lawes  and  ordi¬ 
nances  as  shall  be  by  him  the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  and  every  or  any  of  them  devised,  or  established, 
for  the  better  government  of  the  said  people  as  aforesaid.  So 
alwayes  as  the  said  statutes,  lawes,  and  ordinances  may  be,  as 
nere  as  conveniently  may  bee,  agreeable  to  the  forme  of  the 
lawes,  statutes,  government,  or  pollicie  of  England,  and  also  so 
as  they  be  not  against  the  true  Christian  faith,  nowe  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  nor  in  any  wise  to  withdrawe 
any  of  the  subjects  or  people  of  those  lands  or  places  from  the 
alleagance  of  us,  our  heires  and  successours,  as  their  imme¬ 
diate  Soveraigne  under  God. 

And  further,  we  doe  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heires  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  ful  power  and  authoritie  to  our 
trustie  and  welbeloved  Counsailour  Sir  William  Cecill  knight, 
Lorde  Burgh  ley,  or  high  Treasourer  of  England,  and  to  the 
Lorde  Treasourer  of  England  for  us,  our  heires  and  successors, 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  privie  Counsaile  of  us,  our  heires 
and  successors,  or  any  foure  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time 
being,  that  he,  they,  or  any  foure  or  more  of  them,  shall  and  may 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  under  his  or  their 
handes  or  Seales  by  vertue  of  these  presents,  authorize  and 
licence  the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and 
every  or  any  of  them  by  him,  &  by  themselves,  or  by  their,  or 
any  of  their  sufficient  Atturnies,  Deputies,  Officers,  Ministers, 
Factors,  and  servants,  to  imbarke  &  transport  out  of  our 
Realme  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereof,  all 
or  any  of  his  or  their  goods,  and  all  or  any  the  goods  of  his 
and  their  associats  and  companies,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
with  such  other  necessaries  and  commodities  of  any  our 
Realmes,  as  to  the  sayde  Lorde  Treasurer,  or  foure  or  more  of 
the  privie  Counsaile,  of  us  our  heires  and  successors  for  the 
time  being  (as  aforesaid)  shalbe  from  time  to  time  by  his  or 
their  wisedomes,  or  discretions  thought  meete  and  convenient, 
for  the  better  reliefe  and  supportation  of  him  the  sayde  Walter 
Ralegh,  his  heires,  and  assignes,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
and  of  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  associats  and  companies, 
any  act,  statute,  law,  or  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding. 
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Provided  alvvayes,  and  our  wil  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  declare  to  all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and  states,  that 
if  the  sayde  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  other  by  their  licence  or  appointment,  shall  at 
any  time  or  times  hereafter  robbe  or  spoile  by  sea  or  by 
land,  or  doe  any  acte  of  unjust  or  unlawfull  hostilitie,  to  any 
of  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heires  or  successors,  or  to  any  of 
the  subjects  of  any  the  kings,  princes,  rulers,  Governours,  or 
estates,  being  then  in  perfect  league  and  amitie  with  us,  our 
heires  and  successours,  and  that  upon  such  injurie,  or  upon 
just  complaint  of  any  such  Prince,  Ruler,  Governour  or 
estate,  or  their  subjects,  wee,  our  heires  and  successors,  shall 
make  open  Proclamation  within  any  the  portes  of  our 
Realme  of  England,  that  the  saide  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires 
and  assignes,  and  adherents,  or  any  to  whom  these  our  Let¬ 
ters  patents  may  extende,  shall  within  the  termes  to  bee  lim¬ 
ited,  by  such  Proclamation,  make  full  restitution,  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  such  injuries  done  :  so  as  both  we  and  the  said 
Princes,  or  other  so  complaining,  may  hold  us  and  themselves 
fully  contented  :  And  that  if  the  said  Walter  Ralegh,  his 
heires  and  assignes,  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made  satis¬ 
faction  accordingly  within  such  time  so  to  be  limited,  that 
then  it  shal  be  lawful  to  us,  our  heires  and  successors,  to  put 
the  sayd  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  adher¬ 
ents,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  saide  places  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  (as  is  aforesaid)  or  any  of  them  out  of  our  allegeance 
and  protection,  and  that  from  and  after  such  time  of  putting 
out  of  protection  of  the  sayde  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heires, 
assignes  and  adherents,  and  others  so  to  be  put  out,  and  the 
said  places  within  their  habitation,  possession  and  rule,  shall 
be  out  of  our  allegeance  and  protection,  and  free  for  all 
Princes  and  others  to  pursue  with  hostilitie,  as  being  not  our 
subjects,  nor  by  us  any  way  to  be  avouched,  maintained,  or 
defended,  nor  to  be  holden  as  any  of  ours,  nor  to  our  protec¬ 
tion,  or  dominion,  or  allegeance  any  way  belonging :  for  that 
expresse  mention  of  the  cleere  yeerely  value  of  the  certaintie 
of  the  premisses,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  other  gift,  or 
grant  by  us,  or  any  our  progenitors,  or  predecessors  to  the 
said  Walter  Ralegh,  before  this  time  made  in  these  presents 
bee  not  expressed,  or  any  other  grant,  ordinance,  provision, 
proclamation,  or  restraint  to  the  contrary  thereof,  before  this 
time,  given,  ordained,  or  provided,  or  any  other  thing,  cause, 
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or  matter  whatsoever,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  wit- 
nesse  whereof,  wee  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made 
Patents.  Witnesse  our  selves,  at  Westminster  the  five  and 
twentie  day  of  March,  in  the  sixe  and  twentith  yeere  of  our 
Raigns. 


An  Extract  of  Master  Ralph  Lane’s  Letter  to  M.  Richard 
Hakluyt  Esquire,  and  another  Gentleman  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  from  Virginia. 

In  the  meane  while  you  shall  understand,  that  since  Sir  Richard 
Greenvils  departure  from  us,  as  also  before,  we  have  discovered  the 
maine  to  be  the  goodliest  soyle  under  the  cope  of  heaven,  so  abound¬ 
ing  with  sweete  trees,  that  bring  such  sundry  rich  and  pleasant 
gummes,  grapes  of  such  greatnesse,  yet  wilde,  as  France,  Spaine  nor 
Italie  have  no  greater,  so  many  sorts  of  Apothecarie  drugs,  such  sev- 
erall  kindes  of  fiaxe,  &  one  kind  like  silke,  the  same  gathered  of  a 
grasse,  as  common  there,  as  grasse  is  here.  And  now  within  these 
few  dayes  we  have  found  here  Maiz  or  Guinie  wheate,  whose  eare 
yeeldeth  corne  for  bread  400.  upon  one  eare,  and  the  Cane  maketh 
very  good  and  perfect  sugar,  also  Terra  Sarnia,  otherwise  Terra 
sigillata.  Besides  that,  it  is  the  goodliest  and  most  pleasing  Terri- 
torie  of  the  world  :  for  the  continent  is  of  an  huge  and  unknowen 
greatnesse,  and  very  well  peopled  and  towned,  though  savagely,  and 
the  climate  so  wholesome,  that  wee  had  not  one  sicke  since  we 
touched  the  land  here.  To  conclude,  if  Virginia  had  but  horses 
and  kine  in  some  reasonable  proportion,  I  dare  assure  my  selfe  being 
inhabited  with  English,  no  realme  in  Christendome  were  comparable 
to  it.  For  this  already  we  finde,  that  what  commodities  soever 
Spaine,  France,  Italy,  or  the  East  partes  doe  yeeld  unto  us,  in  wines 
of  all  sortes,  in  oyles,  in  fiaxe,  in  rosens,  pitch,  frankensence,  cor- 
rans,  sugers,  and  such  like,  these  parts  doe  abound  with  the  growth 
of  them  all,  but  being  Savages  that  possesse  the  land,  they  know  no 
use  of  the  same.  And  sundry  other  rich  commodities,  that  no  parts 
of  th£  world,  be  they  the  West  or  East  Indies,  have,  here  wee  finde 
great  abundance  of.  The  people  naturally  are  most  courteous  and 
very  desirous  to  have  clothes,  but  especially  of  course  cloth  rather 
then  silke,  course  canvas  they  also  like  well  of,  but  copper  caryeth 
the  price  of  all,  so  it  be  made  red.  Thus  good  M.  Hakluyt  and  1 
M.  H.  I  have  joyned  you  both  in  one  letter  of  remembrance,  as  two 
that  I  love  dearely  well,  and  commending  me  most  heartily  to  you 
both,  I  commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  the  Almightie.  From  the  new 
Fort  in  Virginia,  this  third  of  September,  1585. 

Your  most  assured  friend  Ralph  Lane. 
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“History  has  recorded  the  lives  of  few  men  more  renowned  than  Walter  Ralegh, —  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  philosopher. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  his  conspicuous  services,  and  *  the  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off,’ — all  conspired  to  exalt  his  memory  among  men  and  to  render  it 
immortal.  Success  often  crowned  his  efforts  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  impress 
of  his  genius  is  clearly  traced  upon  her  history;  but  his  greatest  service  to  England  and  to 
the  world  was  his  pioneer  effort  to  colonize  America,  in  which  he  experienced  the  most  mor¬ 
tifying  defeat.  Battled  in  his  endeavor  to  plant  the  English  race  upon  this  continent,  he  yet 
called  into  existence  a  spirit  of  en  erprise  which  first  gave  Virginia  and  then  North  America 
to  that  race,  and  which  led  G  eat  Britain  from  this  beginning  to  dot  the  map  of  the  world  with 
her  colonies,  and  through  them  to  become  the  greatest  power  of  the  earth.” 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  Mr.  William  Wirt  Henry’s  valuable  chapter  upon  Ralegh 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,”  which  volume  is 
entirely  devoted  to  English  explorations  and  settlements  in  North  America.  Mr.  Henry's 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  critical  essay  on  the  sources  of  information  about  Ralegh’s  life  and 
efforts  for  American  colonization ;  and  this  is  commended  to  the  student  as  the  completest 
bibliography.  The  article  on  Ralegh  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  should 
also  be  consulted. 

This  great  pioneer  in  the  work  of  English  colonization  in  America  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  brilliant  name  in  the  whole  history  of  our  period  of  colonization.  As  early  as  1 57S, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  old,  Ralegh  sailed  for  America,  commanding  one  of  the 
s-^ven  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother.  He  had  already  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  power  of  Spain  was  largely  due  to  the  wealth  she  derived  from  America,  and 
he  desired  to  secure  for  England  the  same  source  of  power.  His  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  the  coast  of  Florida  by  Coligny,  whose  Huguenot  colony  there  had  been  destroyed  by 
Menendezin  1565.  Gilbert’s  fleet  met  with  disaster,  and  was  forced  to  return.  The  object 
of  Ralegh’s  passionate  desire  remained,  however,  the  English  colonization  of  America.  He 
furnished  one  of  the  five  ships  with  which  Sir  Humphrey  sailed,  in  15S3,  upon  his  last  and 
most  disastrous  voyage  to  America,  and  was  only  prevented  from  going  with  him  by  the 
order  of  the  queen,  who  was  unwilling  that  her  favorite  should  incur  the  risk  of  any  “danger¬ 
ous  sea  fights.”  In  1584  Ralegh  obtained  a  new  charter,  given  in  the  present  leaflet,  drawn 
more  carefully  with  a  view  to  foster  colonization,  giving  the  colonists  “all  the  privileges  of 
free  denizens  and  persons  native  of  England.”  To  this  provision,  which  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  leading  to  the  Revolution  and  to  American 
independence  was  maintained,  we  are  doubtless  indebted  to  Ralegh.  In  April,  1584,  Ralegh 
sent  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe  with  two  ships  to  explore  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of 
Florida,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  colony.  Their  report  to  Ralegh  upon  their  return  is 
given  in  the  present  leaflet.  Their  enthusiastic  account  delighted  the  queen  as  much  as  it 
delighted  Ralegh,  and  she  named  the  newly  discovered  country  Virginia.  Ralegh  made 
everything  ready  by  the  next  spring  for  planting  a  colony  in  Virginia.  In  April,  1585,  seven 
ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  command  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  “with  one 
hundred  householders  and  many  things  necessary  to  begin  a  new  state.” 

The  colony  itself  was  put  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Ralph  Lane ;  and  his  deputy  was 
Captain  Philip  Amadas,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  first  expedition,  described 
in  this  leaflet.  Thomas  Cavendish  and  Thomas  Hariot  were  other  leading  men  in  the  company. 
Grenville  landed  the  colony  at  Roanoke  Island,  leaving  Lane  in  charge  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  sailed  for  England,  promising  to  return  with  supplies.  His  return  was  de¬ 
layed,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  colony  were  severe;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  putting  in  at 
Roanoke  with  his  fleet,  in  1586,  after  sacking  St.  Augustine,  took  the  whole  company  back  to 
England.  A  ship  soon  arrived  with  supplies  sent  by  Ralegh,  but,  finding  no  one  on  the 
island,  returned,  as  did  Grenville,  who  arrived  with  three  ships  immediately  afterwards.  He 
left  fifteen  men,  however,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  to  retain  possession  of  the  country; 
but  when  John  White,  sent  by  Ralegh  the  next  year,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  came 
to  Roanoke,  it  was  to  find  that  these  men  had  been  massacred  by  the  natives.  White,  leaving 
his  colony,  returned  to  England  for  help:  and,  in  his  absence,  the  company  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  was  learned  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  that  they  had  intermixed  with 
the  natives,  and  finally  had  been  massacred,  only  seven  escaping.  Ralegh,  who  had  already 
spent  forty  thousand  pounds  in  his  efforts  to  colonize  Virginia,  continued  to  send  out  ships  to 
look  for  his  lost  colony;  and  in  1602  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia  in 
the  words,  “  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  English  nation.” 

Mr.  Henry  well  says:  “Although  the  colonies  he  sent  to  Virginia  perished,  to  Ralegh 
must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  securing  the  possession  of  North  America  to  the  English.. 
It  was  through  his  enterprise  that  the  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate  were  made  known  in 
England,  and  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  place  of  settlement ; 
and  it  was  his  genius  that  created  the  spirit  of  colonization  which  led  to  the  successful  settle¬ 
ment  upon  that  bay.”  Ten  of  the  nineteen  merchants  who  co-operated  with  him  in  sending 
out  White’s  colony,  which  was  destined  ultimately  for  the  Chesapeake,  were  afterwards  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Virginia  Company  which  settled  Jamestown. 
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There  is  a  considerable  original  literature  touching  the  Roanoke  enterprise.  Resides  the  i 
account  of  the  first  expedition  here  given, 'the  account  of  Grenville's  voyage,  in  15S5,  was 
written  by  one  of  the  persons  accompanying  Grenville;  and  the  account  of  what  happened 
after  their  arrival  was  written  by  one  of  the  colonists,  probably  Ralph  Lane  himself.  An 
account  of  the  country  was  written  by  Thomas  Hariot;  and  John  White  wrote  accounts  of  his 
voyages.  These  are  all  found  together  in  Hakluyt,  in  the  first  volume  of  Hawks’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  North  Carolina,’’  and  (in  best  form)  in  the  volume  on  “  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  his 
Colony  in  America,”  edited,  with  memoir  and  historical  illustrations,  by  Rev.  Increase  N. 
Tarbox,  published  by  the  Prince  Society. 

In  1595,  and  again  in  1617,  Ralegh  himself  commanded  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  on  the  former  sailing  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Orinoco.  Returning  broken 
and  dispirited  from  the  second  expedition  in  1618,  it  was  to  find  himself  overwhelmed  by  his 
enemies;  and  his  execution  followed  almost  immediately.  But  Jamestown  was  now  eleven  | 
years  old,  and  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  were  thinking  of  New  England. 

The  voyages  to  Guiana  are  related  by  Ralegh  himself.  In  Ralegh’s  “  History  of  the  ' 
World,”  as  Mr.  Henry  notes,  “he  often  illustrates  his  subject  by  the  incidents  of  his  own  1 
life;  and  thus  we  have  in  the  book  much  of  an  autobiography.” 

The  lives  of  Ralegh  are  almost  numberless.  No  Englishman  of  that  great  time,  almost 
no  man  of  any  time,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  biographies.  The  most  important  of 
the  early  ones  is  that  by  William  Oldys.  The  completest  and  most  critical  work  is  that  by 
Edward  Edwards  (1868),  who  in  his  introduction  gives  a  good  estimate  of  the  preceding  biog¬ 
raphies.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  shorter  lives  is  that  by  Stebbing  (1891);  and  the  brief 
biographies  by  Gosse,  Towle,  and  Louise  Creighton  will  serve  the  younger  people.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  in  his  History  of  England,  gives  a  complete  account  of  Ralegh’s  public  life  from  the 
ascension  of  James  I.,  which  is  invaluable  for  the  careful  student. 
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The  Settlement 
of  London¬ 
derry,  N.H. 


From  Parker’s  History  of  Londonderry. 


As  the  fathers  of  New  England  fled  not  so  much  from  the 
civil  government  as  from  the  hierarchy  and  the  laws  which 
enforced  conformity  to  the  Church  establishment,  so  did  the 
settlers  of  Londonderry  emigrate,  to  escape  religious  rather 
than  civil  evils.  Although  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  accession  of  William  and  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the. 
British  throne,  the  Protestant  cause  was  firmly  established, 
peace  restored  to  the  island  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  toler¬ 
ation  of  religious  sentiments  allowed,  still,  as  Presbyterians, 
and  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  they  experienced 
many  embarrassments. 

They  were,  indeed,  permitted  to  maintain  their  own  forms 
of  worship  unmolested.  Still,  they  were  compelled  to  aid  in 
supporting  a  minister  of  the  established  religion,  and  a  tenth 
part  of  all  their  increase  was  rigorously  exacted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  also  held  their  lands  and  tenements  by  lease  from 
the  crown,  and  not  as  proprietors  of  the  soil.  With  an  inex¬ 
tinguishable  thirst  for  liberty,  they  could  not  bear  to  be  thus 
trammelled  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Their  position  in  Ireland  was  uncomfortable,  also,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  they  were  with  the  native  Irish,  who  adhered 
with  tenacity  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  though  they  were 
then  subjugated  to  Protestant  power,  and  not  permitted  openly 
to  persecute  as  they  had  done,  yet  a  spirit  of  hostility  still 
existed,  and  was  in  various  ways  expressed.  Many  circum¬ 
stances,  in  addition  to  the  original  strong  traits  of  character 
which  separate  the  Scotch  from  the  Irish,  had  served  to  in¬ 
flame  and  strengthen  the  enmity  existing  between  them.  .  .  . 
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It  was  in  view  of  these  embarrassments  and  evils  expe¬ 
rienced  in  their  native  land  that  this  body  of  emigrants  were 
disposed  to  leave  their  homes  and  the  many  comforts  there 
enjoyed  for  an  untried  region,  and  the  labors  and  sufferings 
incident  to  a  settlement  in  a  new  country.* 

That  such  were  their  motives  we  learn  from  a  manuscript 
sermon  of  the  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  one  of  the  four  pastors 
who  accompanied  their  flocks  to  America,  and  the  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Londonderry.  It  was  addressed  to  them  on  the  eve 
of  their  embarking  for  this  country.  His  discourse  was  from 
those  very  appropriate  words  of  Moses,  when  conducting  the 
chosen  tribes  to  the  promised  land  :  “  If  thy  presence  go  not 
with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence.” 

In  the  application  of  the  subject  to  their  emigration,  he 
states  the  following  as  reasons  of  their  removal  to  America  : 
i.  To  avoid  oppression  and  -cruel  bondage;  2.  To  shun 
persecution  and  designed  ruin  ;  3.  To  withdraw  from  the 
communion  of  idolaters  ;  4.  To  have  an  opportunity  of  wor¬ 
shipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
the  rules  of  his  inspired  Word. 

They  were,  moreover,  induced  to  contemplate  a  settlement 
in  this  land  by  the  favorable  report  of  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Holmes,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who 
had  visited  this  country.  Encouraged  by  his  representations 
of  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  American  colonies,  his  father  and  three  other  Presbyterian 
ministers,  James  MacGregor,  William  Cornwell,  and  William 
Boyd,  with  a  portion  of  their  respective  congregations,  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  removal  to  this  country. 


*  The  residence  of  the  Me  Keens,  MacGregors,  Nesmiths,  Dinsmores,  and  many  other 
of  the  emigrants  to  Londonderry,  was  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Bann,  and  in  or  near  the 
towns  or  parishes  of  Coleraine,  Ballymoney,  Ballywoolen,  Ballywatick,  and  Kilrea. 

A  distinguished  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  writes  to  the  author,  as  follows: 
“  On  a  voyage  to  the  Old  World,  a  few  years  since,  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  visit 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  our  forefathers,  in  Ireland.  Not  anticipating  such  an  excur¬ 
sion  when  I  left  home,  I  was  miserably  prepared  for  taking  advantage  of  what  others  knew 
as  to  the  exact  location  of  our  ancestors.  I  only  knew  that  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Antrim, 
Ballymoney,  and  Belfast  were  some  of  their  places  of  residence,  and  of  course  could  receive 
only  general  appreciations  of  their  homes.  Still,  viewing  the  vast  extent  of  excellent  land, 
still  uncultivated,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  mildness  of  the  winters  (on  the  30th  of 
March,  1845,  I  saw  peaches  in  full  blossom,  in  the  open  air,  at  Belfast),  I  could  not  but  real¬ 
ize  that  moral  heroism  which  could  induce  men,  perfectly  advised  of  all  they  were  to  expect 
or  obtain,  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  Men,  in  the  most  wild  belief  of  the  precious 
metals,  will  seek  new  countries  with  reckless  disregard  of  all  consequences.  Our  Irish 
ancestors  knew  that  they  were  leaving  a  better  country  for  a  poorer  (speaking  agriculturally) 
and  with  only  the  prospect  of  toil  before  them.  Imagination  lent  no  charms  to  the  future. 
They  must  have  had  motives  reaching  beyond  the  present.  Their  characters  and,  I  believe, 
the  moral  tone  of  the  vast  masses  of  their  widely  spread  descendants  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
of  the  true  impulses  which  governed  them.” 
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In  order  to  prepare  the  way  and  secure  a  reception  and  a 
place  of  settlement  on  their  arrival  here,  they  despatched,  early 
in  the  year  1718,  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  with  an  address  to  Governor 
Shute,  of  Massachusetts,  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  remove 
to  New  England,  should  he  afford  them  suitable  encourage¬ 
ment.  They  also  empowered  Mr.  Boyd  to  make  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  with  the  civil  authority  for  their  reception. 

The  address  is  very  concise  and  appropriate,  and  is  signed 
by  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  each  subscribing  his  own  name 
in  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  except  thirteen,  whose  marks  are 
affixed.  That  so  large  a  proportion,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  while  in  Ireland,  were  able  to  write,  is 
a  fact  that  serves  very  clearly  to  show  that,  as  a  company,  they 
were  superior  to  the  common  class  of  emigrants.  Nine  of  the 
subscribers  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  three  others  were 
graduates  at  the  University  in  Scotland.  The  document  is  on 
parchment,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  valuable  relic  of  these  early  adventurers  to  this 
land. 

Mr.  Boyd  received  from  Governor  Shute  the  desired  encour¬ 
agement.  On  communicating  it  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  had  been  commissioned,  they  immediately  converted 
their  property  into  money,  embarked  in  five  ships  for  Boston, 
and  arrived  there  Aug.  4,  1718. 

That  portion  of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor  in  Ireland,  and  others  who  joined  them, 
wished  to  unite,  that  they  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  labors  as 
their  pastor.  Among  this  number  were  the  McKeen  families, 
with  their  connections. 

James  McKeen,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  MacGregor,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  leading  influential  member  of  this 
body,  on  conferring  with  Governor  Shute,  was  informed  that 
there  was  good  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  which 
they  might  have,  and  where  they  could  carry  into  effect  their 
particular  design  as  a  community,  and  secure  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  ordinances  under  the  ministry  of  their  favorite 
teacher. 

Another  portion  of  this  company  of  emigrants  repaired  to 
W  orcester,  and  there  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  and  enjoy 
religious  privileges  under  the  ministry  of  one  of  the  pastors 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  this  country.  And,  although 
they  were  an  industrious,  orderly,  worthy,  and  pious  congrega- 
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tion,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  being  foreigners,  especially 
from  Ireland,  and  introducing  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which  was  before  unknown  in  New  England,  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  Congregational  communities  in  Worcester  were  so 
strong  and  bitter  towards  them  that  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  place.  They  in  consequence  separated,  and  were  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  country.  Some  of  these  families  settled  in 
Coleraine,  some  in  Palmer,  some  in  Pelham,  and  some  in  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  and,  being  joined  by  emigrants,  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  old  country,  formed  those  Presbyterian 
societies  which  existed  for  many  years  in  these  several  towns. 

A  considerable  number  of  this  body  of  emigrants,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Boston,  saw  fit  to  remain  in  that  city,  and,  uniting  with 
those  of  their  countrymen  of  their  own  faith  whom  they  found 
there,  formed  the  first  Presbyterian  church  and  society,  over 
which  the  Rev.  John  Morehead  was  installed  pastor.  It  was 
at  first  styled  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Long  Lane, —  subse¬ 
quently  Federal  Street. 

Sixteen  of  the  families  who  had  purposed  to  form  a  distinct 
settlement,  and  become  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor, 
embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Casco  Bay,  in  order  to  select  a  town¬ 
ship  ;  while  the  remaining  families,  with  Mr.  MacGregor,  re¬ 
tired  from  Boston  into  the  country,  some  to  Andover,  others 
to  Dracut,  until  a  suitable  tract  cf  land  should  be  found  for  a 
permanent  settlement. 

The  party  that  left  Boston  for  Casco  Bay  arrived  there  late 
in  the  season  ;  and,  it  proving  to  be  a  very  early  and  cold 
winter,  the  vessel  was  frozen  in.  Many  of  the  families,  not 
being  able  to  find  accommodations  on  shore,  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  whole  winter  on  board  the  ship,  suffering  severely  from 
the  want  of  food,  as  well  as  of  conveniences  of  situation. 

Willis,  in  his  History  of  Portland,  referring  to  this  event, 
says:  “In  the  autumn  of  1718  a  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  with  twenty  families  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland.  They  were  descendants  of  a  colony  from 
Argyleshire  in  Scotland,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  rigid 
Presbyterians,  and  fled  from  Scotland  to  avoid  the  persecutions 
of  Charles  I.  They  suffered  severely  during  the  winter  here. 
Their  provisions  failed,  and  our  inhabitants  had  neither  shelter 
nor  food  sufficient  for  so  large  an  accession  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  December  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  General 
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Court  at  Boston  for  relief.  They  stated  their  grievances  as 
follows  :  ‘  That  there  are  now  in  the  town  about  three  hundred 
souls;  most  of  whom  are  arrived  from  Ireland,  of  which  not 
one-half  have  provision  enough  to  live  upon  over  winter,  and 
so  poor  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy  any,  and  none  of  the  first 
inhabitants  so  well  furnished  as  that  they  are  able  to  supply 
them  ’ ;  and  they  prayed  that  the  Court  would  consider  their 
desolate  circumstances  by  reason  of  the  great  company  of 
poor  strangers  arrived  among  them,  and  take  speedy  and 
effectual  care  of  their  supply.  On  this  application  the  Court 
ordered  ‘  that  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  meal  be  allowed, 
and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  the  poor  Irish  people  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  petition.’  ”  It  is  subjoined,  in  a  note  to  this 
record,  that  James  McKeen,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  of  this  company,  and  the  agent 
who  selected  the  land  on  which  they  settled. 

On  the  opening  of  spring  the  little  colony  prepared  to  com¬ 
mence  an  examination  of  the  territory  to  which  they  had  been 
directed  by  Governor  Shute.  As  they  disembarked  in  this  new 
country,  to  which  they  had  come  to  seek  a  residence  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  descendants,  they  assembled,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  on  the  shore,  and  joined  in  acts  of  religious  worship, 
devoutly  acknowledging  the  divine  goodness  in  their  preserva¬ 
tion  upon  the  great  deep,  and  during  the  unusually  severe 
winter  which  they  had  experienced.  No  one  of  their  number 
had  suffered  by  sickness  or  been  removed  by  death.  Standing 
on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  which  separated  them  from  their 
native  land,  they  offered  their  devout  praises  in  that  “  most 
touching  of  all  songs,”  the  one  hundredth  and  thirty- seventh 
psalm.  As  they  surveyed  the  unsubdued  and  uninhabited 
country  around  them,  and  looked  back  upon  the  homes  of 
their  youth  and  upon  the  blessings  and  comforts  which  they 
had  there  possessed,  amidst  their  many  trials,  they  were  ready 
to  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  say,  “  How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land  !  ”  But  they  looked  for¬ 
ward,  with  hope  and  constancy,  to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  for  which  they  had  come, —  religious  freedom.  And 
as  they  renewed  their  covenant  vows,  and  called  to  mind  the 
persecuted,  suffering  state  of  the  Church  in  their  native  land, 
they  could  with  fixed  determination  say,  as  did  the  Jewish  cap¬ 
tives,  “If  I  forget  thee ,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning ;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
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to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy.” 

They  were  not  men  to  be  put  back  or  turned  aside  by  ob¬ 
stacles.  They  had  counted  the  cost  of  their  undertaking,  and 
were  prepared  to  meet  it.  After  having  explored  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  the  country  eastward  from  Casco  Bay,  and  finding  no 
tract  of  land  that  pleased  them,  they  concluded  to  return,  and, 
directing  their  course  westward,  entered  the  Merrimack,  which 
they  ascended  to  Haverhill,  where  they  arrived  the  2d  of  April, 
old  style.  While  at  Haverhill,  they  heard  of  a  fine  tract  of  land 
about  fifteen  miles  distant,  called  Nutfield,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  chestnut,  butternut,  and  walnut  trees  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  growth  of  its  forests.  The  men,  leaving  their 
families  at  Haverhill,  came  and  examined  the  tract;  and,  ascer¬ 
taining  that  it  was  not  appropriated,  they  at  once  decided  here 
to  take  up  the  grant  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  township  twelve  miles  square  of 
any  of  her  unappropriated  lands. 

Having  selected  the  spot  on  which  to  commence  their  settle¬ 
ment,  and  having  built  a  few  temporary  huts,  which  they  left 
in  charge  of  two  or  three  of  their  number,  they  returned  to 
Haverhill  to  bring  on  their  families,  their  provisions,  their  im¬ 
plements  of  labor,  and  what  little  household  furniture  they 
could  collect.  A  part  of  the  company  returned  from  Haverhill 
by  the  way  of  Dracut,  where  Mr.  MacGregor  had  passed  the 
winter  in  teaching,  that  they  might  bring  him  with  them ;  the 
others  came  more  directly.  The  two  parties  arrived  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  met,  as  tradition  says,  at  a  spot  ever  after 
termed  Horse  Hill,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  there  tied 
their  horses  while  they  surveyed  the  territory  around.  The 
day  of  their  arrival  here,  and  on  which  the  settlement  com¬ 
menced,  was  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  old  style,  1719. 

Mr.  MacGregor,  on  meeting  this  portion  of  his  beloved  flock, 
from  whom  he  had  been  separated  some  months  since  their 
arrival  in  America,  and  on  the  spot  so  happily  selected  as  the 
place  of  their  future  residence,  made  an  affectionate  and  im¬ 
pressive  address,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  on  the  propi¬ 
tious  termination  of  their  wanderings,  their  signal  preservation 
as  a  company  while  crossing  the.  ocean,  and  since  their  arrival 
in  this  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  continued  confidence  in 
God,  planted  as  they  now  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  strangers 
in  a  strange  land. 
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Having  with  them  explored  more  fully  the  territory  which 
had  been  selected  as  a  township,  and  made  some  general 
arrangements  as  to  their  future  proceedings,  he  returned  to 
his  family  in  Dracut.  Before  leaving  them,  he  delivered,  April 
12,  under  a  large  oak,  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver  Pond,  the 
first  sermon  ever  preached  in  this  town.  His  text  was  from 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  xxxii.  2  :  “And  a  man  shall  be  as  a 
hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as 
rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place  ;  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.”  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  this  wilderness 
and  solitary  place,  over  which  the  savage  tribes  had  for  centu¬ 
ries  roamed,  resound  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise,  and 
echo  to  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  The  spot  where  this  relig¬ 
ious  service  was  held,  especially  the  tree  around  which  they 
assembled,  was  long  after  regarded  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
not  unlike  that  felt  by  the  patriarch  in  regard  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  rested,  when  favored  with  the  heavenly  vision.  On 
the  prostration  of  this  venerable  oak  through  decay,  the  owner 
of  the  field  in  which  it  stood  planted  a  young  apple-tree  among 
its  decayed  roots,  which  is  now  a  thrifty  tree,  and  will  long 
serve  to  designate  the  venerated  spot. 

The  field  on  which  they  first  erected  their  rude  cabins,  as  a 
temporary  accommodation  for  their  families,  and  which  they 
cultivated  the  first  year  in  common,  lies  not  far  from  the  turn¬ 
pike  as  it  crosses  West-running  Brook,  and  has  ever  since  been 
called  “  the  common-field.” 

As  soon  as  the  company  of  settlers  had  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  religious  society,  in  order  to  the  full  and  stated 
enjoyment  of  divine  ordinances,  which  was  the  leading  object 
of  their  emigration,  they  proceeded,  according  to  the  prescribed 
order  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  present  in  due  form  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  James  MacGregor  to  become  their  pastor. 

Some  of  them  had  been  his  pastoral  charge  while  in  Ireland, 
and  all  were  well  satisfied  as  to  his  worth  and  his  distin¬ 
guished  gifts  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  Some  time  in  May  follow¬ 
ing,  Mr.  MacGregor,  in  compliance  with  their  call,  removed 
with  his  family  from  Dracut  to  their  settlement,  and  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  society.  As  no  presbytery  then 
existed  in  New  England,  there  could  be  no  formal  installation  ; 
nor  wns  it  essentially  needful,  as  Mr.  MacGregor  had  received 
ordination  some  years  before,  in  Ireland.  A  formal  and  public 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  relation  thus  formed  between 
them  was  all  that  in  this  case  was  requisite. 
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Accordingly,  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  people 
having  assembled,  he,  in  connection  with  appropriate  religious 
services,  solemnly  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
and  congregation ;  and  they  with  like  solemnity,  and  by  a 
formal  act,  received  him  as  their  pastor  and  spiritual  guide. 

He  preached  to  them  on  the  occasion  from  those  appro¬ 
priate  and,  as  it  regarded  this  infant  settlement,  truly  pro¬ 
phetic  words  (Ezekiel  xxxvii.  26),  “  Moreover,  I  will  make  a 
covenant  of  peace  with  them ;  it  shall  be  an  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant  with  them ;  and  I  will  place  them,  and  multiply  them, 
and  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore.” 

Having  shown  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  places  a  people  in  a 
land,  multiplies  them  therein,  and  affords  them  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  he  reminded  his  brethren  that  “  they  should  de¬ 
voutly  acknowledge  the  providence  of  God  in  all  past  changes, 
particularly  in  their  emigration  to  this  New  World  ;  that  they 
should  live  by  faith  in  what  was  before  them ;  fervently  pray 
that  God  would  continue  to  bless  them ;  be  firmly  united 
one  with  another ;  walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  keep  his 
charge.”  * 

These  discourses,  delivered  by  their  venerated  author  on 
occasions  so  interesting,  are  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  removal  and  settlement  of  this  company  of  emi¬ 
grants  was  from  religious  principle,  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
divine  guidance  and  protection.  And  has  not  the  promise 
contained  in  the  inspired  passage  from  which  he  addressed  his 
little  flock  been  most  strikingly  fulfilled  in  respect  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  they  were  then  commencing  ?  God,  in  his  providence, 
not  only  planted  them  here,  but  greatly  multiplied  them,  so 
that  from  this  settlement  many  others  were  early  formed.  It 
proved  a  most  fruitful  vine.  He  also  set  his  sanctuary  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  has  continued  to  them  and  to  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  this  place,  without  interruption  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  ordinances  of  religion.  From  that  memorable  day 
on  which  this  sermon  was  preached,  and  the  Christian  ministry 
established  among  this  people,  to  the  present,!  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  they  have  at  no  time  been  destitute 
of  a  settled  ministry,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  gospel  privi¬ 
leges.  The  churches  and  religious  societies  here  early  estab¬ 
lished  have  been  signally  preserved  and  prospered,  retaining, 

*  The  original  manuscript  of  this  sermon,  with  other  manuscript  sermons  of  Rev.  James 
MacGregor,  is  now  (.1S51)  i.i  the  possession  of  Rev.  John  M.  Whiton,  D.D.,  of  Antrim, 
N.H.  t  1851. 
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amidst  the  many  changes  and  divisions  in  surrounding  commu¬ 
nities,  the  same  faith  and  the  same  mode  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  religious  worship  originally  adopted.  .  .  . 

Those  who  first  composed  the  settlement  were  the  following 
sixteen  men  with  their  families,  namely  :  — 

James  McKeen,  John  Barnett,  Archibald  Clendenin,  John 
Mitchell,  James  Sterrett,  James  Anderson,  Randal  Alexander, 
James  Gregg,  James  Clark,  James  Nesmith,  Allen  Anderson, 
Robert  Weir,  John  Morrison,  Samuel  Allison,  Thomas  Steele, 
and  John  Stuart.  These  pioneers  of  the  settlement  were  most 
of  them  men  in  middle  life,  robust,  persevering,  and  adventu¬ 
rous,  well  suited  to  encounter  the  toils  and  endure  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  such  an  undertaking.  Most  of  them  attained  to 
advanced  age.  They  lived  to  see  their  descendants  settled 
around  them,  and  the  forest  into  which  they  had  penetrated 
converted  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  average  age  of  thirteen  of 
the  number,  of  whose  age  alone  we  have  any  record,  was  sev¬ 
enty-nine  years.  Six  attained  to  nearly  ninety,  and  two  sur¬ 
passed  it.  John  Morrison,  the  oldest  of  this  company,  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 

In  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  near  neighborhood,  and 
be  thereby  the  better  protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ind¬ 
ians  in  case  of  hostilities,  with  which  the  colonies  were  at  the 
time  threatened,  these  first  families  planted  themselves  on  each 
side  of  a  small  brook,  which  from  the  direction  of  its  course 
they  called  West-running  Brook.  And  they  decided  that  their 
home-lots  should  be  but  thirty  rods  wide,  fronting  the  brook, 
and  to  be  extended  back  on  a  north  and  south  line  until  they 
made  up  sixty  acres  each.  By  such  an  arrangement,  their 
dwellings  were  brought  into  close  vicinity,  and  formed  what 
has  ever  since  been  termed  the  Double  Range.  This  range 
was,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  an  interesting  and  populous 
section  of  the  town.  But  the  houses,  once  inhabited  by  flour¬ 
ishing  families,  have  been  one  after  another  removed  or  demol¬ 
ished  ;  and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  half-filled  cellar  to 
mark  the  place  where  they  once  stood.  This  arrangement  in 
the  early  location  of  their  dwellings,  although  it  afforded  them 
the  advantages  of  neighborhood,  and  greater  protection  in  case 
of  assault,  was,  however,  not  so  favorable  to  the  uniform  di¬ 
vision  of  the  township  into  lots  and  the  regularity  of  the  high¬ 
ways.  The  multiplicity  of  the  roads,  bending  in  every  direction 
to  accommodate,  as  it  would  seem,  the  settlers,  as  they  planted 
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themselves,  without  any  previous  plan,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  the  consequent  trouble  and  expense  which  have 
been  realized  in  straightening  and  improving  them,  may  be 
traced  to  this  injudicious  arrangement  in  the  early  settlement. 

Being  at  the  time  a  frontier  town,  and  exposed  to  a  savage 
foe,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  which 
broke  out  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  erected  two  stone  gar¬ 
rison-houses.  These  were  strongly  built,  and  well  prepared  to 
resist  an  attack.  To  these  the  several  families  retired  at  night, 
whenever  danger  from  the  foe  was  apprehended.  There  was, 
however,  one  of  their  number,  James  Blair,  a  man  of  giant 
stature  and  of  fearless  courage,  who  scorned  thus  to  shelter 
himself  from  his  Indian  enemies.  He  would  never  enter  the 
garrison,  but,  with  his  trusty  arms,  remained  without  and 
alone.  It  was  reported  that  this  man,  who,  like  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  “was  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  higher  than  any  of 
the  people,”  more  than  once,  in  consequence  of  his  stature, 
saved  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  neighbors.  After  the  close 
of  one  of  the  wars  the  Indians  related  that  they  had  lain  in 
ambush,  while  Blair  and  others  were  at  work  in  the  field,  and 
had  opportunities  to  kill  him,  but,  seeing  his  huge  form,  they 
dared  not  shoot,  thinking  him  a  god.  Although,  during  one  of 
the  most  severe  Indian  wars,  Londonderry  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  the  more  inte¬ 
rior  settlements,  yet  the  town  was  never  assailed.  The  yell  of 
the  savage  and  the  shriek  of  the  murdered  settler  were  never 
heard  here. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  signal  preservation  of  this  colony 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  MacGregor  with  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  French 
governor  of  Canada.  It  is  said  that  they  were  classmates  at 
college,  that  a  correspondence  was  maintained  between  them, 
and  that,  at  the  request  and  representation  of  his  former  friend, 
the  governor  caused  means  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlement.  He  induced  the  Catholic  priests  to  charge  the 
Indians  not  to  injure  any  of  these  people,  as  they  were  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  English,  and  to  assure  them  that  no  bounty 
should  be  paid  for  their  scalps,  and  that,  if  they  killed  any  of 
them,  their  sins  would  not  be  forgiven.  That  such  was  the 
fact  the  early  inhabitants  firmly  believed.  In  confirmation 
of  this  tradition,  on  a  manuscript  sermon-book  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor’s  which  has  been  preserved  is  found  the  name  of  this 
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French  gentleman,  and  the  various  titles  of  office  which  he 
held,  and  by  which  he  would  of  course  be  addressed. 

Their  signal  exemption  from  savage  hostilities  may  also,  in 
Divine  Providence,  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  their  securing, 
through  Colonel  Wheelwright,  a  fair  and  acknowledged  Indian 
title  to  their  township,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

The  first  company  of  settlers  were  soon  joined  by  many  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  emigrated  with  them  to  America, 
and  had  dispersed  through  the  country,  awaiting  the  selection 
of  a  township,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  the 
number  of  families  was  very  considerably  increased.  As  the 
account  of  their  settlement  and  the  privileges  they  here  en¬ 
joyed  reached  their  friends  and  fellow-sufferers  in  Ireland, 
many  were  induced  to  follow  them  to  this  land,  and  join  their 
community.  And  although  many  obtained  with  difficulty  the 
means  of  transporting  themselves  and  families, —  some  even 
binding  themselves  to  a  term  of  labor  after  their  arrival,  in 
order  to  pay  for  their  passage  to  this  country, —  yet  they  were 
soon  able,  on  coming  to  this  town,  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
support.  No  price  was  paid  for  the  land,  it  being  a  free  grant 
from  the  king  to  these  his  loyal  subjects  of  the  old  country, 
many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  faithful  champions  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  siege  and  defence  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland, —  an  event 
which  contributed  so  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  throne.  Each  settler  had  allotted  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  acres,  a  home-lot,  and  an  out-lot  of  sixty  acres 
each.  Being  a  very  hardy,  industrious,  frugal  people,  and 
favored  from  the  first  with  moral  and  religious  institutions, 
they  soon  became  a  thriving,  prosperous,  and  respectable 
community. 

Their  dwellings  were  at  first  of  logs,  and  covered  with  bark. 
The  first  framed  house  in  the  town  was  that  of  the  Rev.  James 
MacGregor,  their  pastor,  erected  soon  after  his  settlement.  It 
is  yet  standing  and  in  good  repair.  The  second  framed  house 
was  erected  by  John  McMurphy,  Esq.,  and  is  also  standing. 

For  a  time  they  necessarily  endured  many  privations  and 
hardships.  Their  habitations  were  not  only  rude,  but  “their 
food  was  meagre  in  kind  and  not  abundant  in  quantity.” 
Being  without  beasts  of  burden,  much  of  their  provision,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  their  settlement,  was  brought  by  the 
men  upon  their  shoulders  from  Haverhill,  and  from  Andover, 
Mass. 
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In  consequence  cf  their  vicinity  to  the  falls  of  Amoskeag, 
they  were  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  fish.  They  were 
first  directed  to  these  falls  by  an  Indian  who  visited  their  set¬ 
tlement.  Taking  Mr.  MacGregor  to  an  eminence,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  a  tall  pine  at  a  distance,  he  informed  him  that  they 
were  in  that  direction.  Aided  by  this,  he  was  enabled  with 
his  compass  to  mark  out  a  course  to  the  falls,  to  which  he, 
with  a  few  of  the  settlers,  immediately  repaired,  and,  with  the 
scoop-net  which  they  had  provided,  readily  secured  a  supply 
of  salmon  and  shad,  with  which  the  Merrimack  abounded. 
This,  for  a  long  time,  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  a 
most  valuable  resource.  Being  within  a  few  miles  of  this  im¬ 
portant  fishing-place,  they  could  with  little  inconvenience  and 
labor  obtain  an  annual  supply  of  fish,  which  constituted  an 
important  article  of  food,  especially  before  their  fields  became 
productive.  Subsequently,  and  for  many  years,  they  lived 
mainly  upon  potatoes,  bean-porridge,  samp,  and  barley  broth. 

It  was  long  before  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  was  introduced 
among  them.  They  were  happily  strangers  to  these  debili¬ 
tating  drinks,  which  now  constitute,  in  most  families,  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  almost  every  meal. 

Their  hard  labor  and  homely  fare  contributed  much,  no 
doubt,  to  that  robust  health,  great  strength,  and  longevity  by 
which  they  were  as  a  company  distinguished.  In  the  labor  of 
subduing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  the  women  vied  with  the 
men.  “Being,”  says  Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  “a  peculiarly  industrious,  frugal,  hardy,  inteUi- » 
gent,  and  well-principled  people,  they  proved  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  province  into  which  they  had  removed, 
contributing  much,  by  their  arts  and  their  industry,  to  its 
welfare.” 

They  introduced  the  culture  of  the  potato,  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Ireland.  Until  their  arrival,  this  val¬ 
uable  vegetable,  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
if  not  wholly  unknown,  was  not  cultivated  in  New  England. 
To  them  belongs  the  credit  of  its  introduction  to  general  use. 
Although  highly  prized  by  this  company  of  settlers,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  but  little  regarded  by  their  English  neighbors,  ^ 
a  barrel  or  two  being  considered  a  supply  for  a  family.  But  its 
value  as  food  for  man  and  for  beast  became  at  length  more 
generally  known ;  and  who  can  now  estimate  the  full  advantage 
of  its  cultivation  to  this  country  !  The  following  well-authenti- 
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cated  fact  will  show  how  little  known  to  the  community  at 
large  the  potato  must  have  been. 

A  few  of  the  settlers  had  passed  the  winter  previous  to  their 
establishment  here  in  Andover,  Mass.  On  taking  their  de¬ 
parture  from  one  of  the  families,  with  whom  they  had  resided, 
they  left  a  few  potatoes  for  seed.  The  potatoes  were  accord¬ 
ingly  planted,  came  up  and  flourished' well,  blossomed  and 
produced  balls,  which  the  family  supposed  were  the  fruit  to  be 
eaten.  They  cooked  the  balls  in  various  ways,  but  could  not 
make  them  palatable,  and  pronounced  them  unfit  for  food. 
The  next  spring,  while  ploughing  their  garden,  the  plough 
passed  through  where  the  potatoes  had  grown,  and  turned  out 
some  of  great  size,  by  which  means  they  discovered  their 
mistake. 

These  settlers  also  introduced  the  art  of  manufacturing 
linen  of  a  superior  quality,  the  materials  for  which  they 
brought  with  them  ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  lands  would  admit  of 
its  cultivation,  the  flax  was  considered  among  the  most  valued 
articles  of  produce.  The  spinning-wheel  turned  by  the  foot, 
and  which  came  into  general  use,  they  first  brought  into  the 
country;  and  it  proved  of  essential  service  to  this  community. 
To  the  hand-card,  the  foot-wheel,  and  the  loom,  the  common 
implements  of  manufacture  in  almost  every  family,  was  the 
town  principally  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  and  its 
wealth. 

Of  such  superior  quality  was  the  linen,  the  thread,  and  the 
other  fabrics  manufactured  in  Londonderry  that  they  com¬ 
manded  not  only  a  more  ready  sale,  but  a  higher  price  than 
those  produced  elsewhere.  Hence  many  were  induced  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  public  by  selling  as  Derry  manufacture  that 
which  was  produced  in  other  places. 

To  prevent  this  fraud,  a  town  meeting  was  called  in  1748 
“to  appoint  proper  and  fit  persons  to  survey  and  inspect 
linens  and  hollands,  made  in  this  town,  for  sale,  so  that  the 
credit  of  our  manufactory  be  kept  up,  and  the  purchasers  of 
our  linens  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  with  foreign  and  out¬ 
landish  linens,  in  the  name  of  ours ;  and  any  other  method 
that  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  for  that  end  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.”  It  was  accordingly  voted,  “  that  the  select¬ 
men  purchase  seals  to  seal  all  the  linens  that  are  made  in  said 
Londonderry,  and  that  John  McMurphy,  Esq.,  and  John  Wal¬ 
lace,  yeoman,  be  sealers  and  inspectors  of  the  hollands  and 
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linens  that  are  made,  or  to  be  made,  in  our  town  ;  whether 
brown,  white,  speckled,  striped,  or  checked,  that  are  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale ;  and  the  said  sealers  and  inspectors  shall  seal 
any  of  the  aforesaid  linen  with  a  stamp  in  each  end  of  the 
piece  of  cloth,  with  the  words  ‘Londonderry,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,’  and  give  a  certificate  to  the  persons  that  are  owners  of 
the  cloth,  of  their  so  doing  ;  for  which  stamp,  inspection,  and 
certificate  they  shall  receive  from  the  owners  of  said  linen  six¬ 
pence,  old  tenor,  for  each  piece.”  It  was  also  voted  “to  peti¬ 
tion  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province  for  a  special  act  to 
guard  against  any  fraud  that  might  be  perpetrated  in  the  afore¬ 
said  affair,  or  any  other  thing  necessary  for  the  intended  good 
purposes.” 

Weaving,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  settlement,  was  per¬ 
formed  by  men,  and  not,  as  subsequently,  by  women.  It  was 
regarded  as  among  the  more  respectable  employments,  the  art 
being  had  in  high  repute,  and  carried  by  many  of  this  people 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  then  unequalled  in  the  country.  Oi 
this  the  following  fact  affords  an  illustration.  John  Montgom¬ 
ery  emigrated  to  this  town  in  1747,  and  established  himself 
here  as  a  weaver.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
George  Knox.  She  had  lived  some  years  in  the  family  of  Rev. 
David  MacGregor,  to  whom  she  was  related.  He  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Andover,  Mass.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Mr.  Montgomery  received  from  Congress  forty  pounds 
and  a  diamond  ring  as  a  premium  for  linen  woven  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  officers  of  the  army.  This  ring  he  gave  to  his 
eldest  daughter  Jane,  the  wife  of  John  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
N.Y.,  and  it  is  now  (1S51)  in  the  hands  of  a  grand-daughter 
as  a  memorial  of  the  interesting  fact.  The  sale,  throughout  the 
New  England  and  some  of  the  Middle  States,  of  the  thread 
and  linen  here  manufactured,  became  to  those  who  engaged  in 
it  a  lucrative  business.  Many  were  thus  constantly  employed. 
Two  of  the  largest  estates  accumulated  in  the  town,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  are  much  indebted  for  the  support  of 
their  religious  and  literary  institutions,  were  commenced  and 
advanced  in  this  way.  The  Pinkertons,  John  and  James. — 
names  to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of 
Derry  and  Londonderry, —  began  business  as  venders  of  these 
articles  of  home  manufacture. 

The  females  among  the  early  settlers  were  distinguished  for 
habits  of  industry.  Rarely  would  one  enter  a  dwelling  without 
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hearing  the  hum  of  the  wheel  or  the  stroke  of  the  loom.  All 
articles  of  clothing  in  those  days  were  of  domestic  manufact¬ 
ure.  The  wool  and  the  flax  were  carded,  spun,  woven,  col¬ 
ored,  and  made  into  garments  at  home.  To  use  foreign  goods 
was  considered  great  extravagance.  For  several  years  their 
woollen  cloths  were  not  even  fulled.  .  .  . 

In  securing  a  valid  title  to  their  township,  the  first  settlers 
of  Londonderry  experienced  no  little  embarrassment.  They 
at  first  supposed  that  their  settlement  fell  within  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  General 
Court  of  that  province  for  the  confirmation  of  their  former 
grant ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  they  were  not  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

They  therefore,  in  September,  1719,  applied  to  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  for  an  act  of  incorporation  and  the 
enjoyment  of  town  privileges.  The  following  is  a  copy  from 
the  original  petition  now  among  the  collections  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society:  — 

“  The  humble  petition  of  the  people  late  from  Ireland,  now 
settled  at  Nutfield,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governour  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  Sept.  23,  1719, —  Humbly 
sheweth  :  — 

“That  your  petitioners  having  made  application  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  met  at  Boston  in  October  last,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  for  a  township  in  any  part  of  their  unappropriated 
lands,  took  incouragement  thereupon  to  settle  at  Nutfield 
about  the  Eleventh  of  April  last,  which  is  situated  by  estima¬ 
tion  about  fourteen  miles  from  Haverel  meeting-house  to  the 
north-west,  and  fifteen  miles  from  Dracut  meeting-house  on  the 
River  Merrimack  north  and  by  east. 

“That  your  petitioners  since  their  settlement  have  found 
that  the  said  Nutfield  is  claimed  by  three  or  four  different 
parties  by  virtue  of  Indian  deeds,  yet  none  of  them  offered  any 
disturbance  to  your  petitioners  except  one  party  from  Newbury 
and  Salem.  Their  deed,  from  one  John,  Indian,  bears  date 
March  13,  Anno  Dom.  1701,  and  imports  that  they  had  made 
a  purchase  of  the  said  land  for  five  pounds.  By  virtue  of  this 
deed  they  claim  ten  miles  square  westward  from  Haverel  line ; 
and  one  Caleb  Moody  of  Newbury,  in  their  name,  discharged 
our  people  from  clearing  or  any  way  improving  the  said  land, 
unless  we  agreed  that  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  families  at 
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most  should  dwell  there,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  land 
should  be  reserved  for  them. 

“  That  your  petitioners,  by  reading  the  grant  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which 
determineth  their  northern  line  three  miles  from  the  River 
Merrimack  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  River,  and  by 
advice  from  such  as  were  more  capable  to  judge  of  this  affair, 
are  satisfied  that  the  said  Nutfield  is  within  his  majesties 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  which  we  are  further  confirmed 
in,  because  the  General  Court,  met  at  Boston  in  May  last, 
upon  our  renewed  application,  did  not  think  fit  any  way  to 
intermeddle  with  the  said  land. 

“  That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  Honourable  Court,  praying  that  their  town¬ 
ship  may  consist  of  ten  miles  square,  or  in  a  figure  equivalent 
to  it,  they  being  already  in  number  about  seventy  families  and 
inhabitants,  and  more  of  their  friends  arrived  from  Ireland,  to 
settle  with  them,  and  many  of  the  people  of  New  England  set¬ 
tling  with  them  ;  and  that,  they  being  so  numerous,  may  be 
erected  into  a  township  with  its  usual  privileges,  and  have  a 
power  of  making  town  officers  and  laws.  That,  being  a  fron¬ 
tier  place,  they  may  the  better  subsist  by  government  amongst 
them,  and  may  be  more  strong  and  full  of  inhabitants.  That 
your  petitioners  being  descended  from,  and  professing  the 
faith  and  principles  of  the  established  church  of  North  Britain, 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown  in  the  family  of  his 
majesty  king  George,  and  incouraged  by  the  happy  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  majesties  chief  governour  in  these  provinces,  and 
the  favourable  inclination  of  the  good  people  of  New  England 
to  their  brethren,  adventuring  to  come  over  and  plant  in  this 
vast  wilderness,  humbly  expect  a  favourable  answer  from  this 
Honourable  Court,  and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall 
ever  pray,  etc.  Subscribed  at  Nutfield,  in  the  name  of  our 
people,  Sept.  21,  1719,  by 

“James  Gregg, 

“  Robert  Wear.” 

The  petition  is  indorsed  as  follows  : — 

“James  Gregg  and  Rob’t  Wear.  In  behalf  of  a  company  of 
Irish  at  Nutfield,  to  be  a  township.  Sept.  24,  1719,  read, — 
minuted  and  suspended, —  read  again  April  29,  1720,  and 
minuted.” 
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This  petition,  drawn  up  with  so  much  clearness  and  simplic¬ 
ity,  presents  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  infant  settlement, 
particularly  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population.  It  com¬ 
menced  in  April,  with  sixteen  families.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  there  were  seventy  families. 

The  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province  declined  making  an 
actual  grant,  as  the  tract  of  territory  including  this  and  other 
townships  was,  at  that  time,  in  dispute  between  the  crown  and 
the  heirs  of  one  Allen  ;  but  by  advice  of  council  he  gave  a  pro¬ 
tection,  and  extended  to  them  the  benefits  of  government, 
appointing  James  McKeen,  a  man  of  distinguished  probity, 
ability,  and  intelligence,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Robert  Weir 
sheriff.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  they  now  enjoyed  the  protection  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  were  thus  encouraged  to  proceed  in  their  settlement, 
still  the  settlers  of  Londonderry  were  unwilling  to  possess 
themselves  of  lands,  once  the  undisputed  property  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  without  a  fair  purchase  of  their  claims. 

Being  informed  that  Colonel  John  Wheelwright,  of  Wells, 
Me.,  had  the  best  Indian  title  to  this  tract  of  country,  derived 
-  from  his  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and  supposing 
this  to  be  valid  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  deputed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor  and  Samuel  Graves, 
to  wait  upon  Colonel  Wheelwright,  and  secure,  if  possible,  his 
title  to  the  land.  The  committee  were  successful,  and  ob¬ 
tained  of  him  a  deed  of  land,  ten  miles  square,  in  virtue  of  a 
grant,  dated  May  17,  1629,  and  approved  by  the  then  existing 
authorities,  made  to  his  grandfather,  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  others  named  in  said  grant,  by  sundry  Indian  chiefs, 
with  the  consent  of  their  tribes. 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and  others  of 
Massachusetts,  proposing  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Piscataqua  River,  assembled  a  council  of  Indians  at 
Exeter,  and  by  fair  purchase  obtained  a  deed  from  the  four 
principal  sagamores  of  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  river 
Piscataqua  and  the  Merrimack,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  the  Merrimack  to  Pawtucket 
Falls,  thence  by  a  line  north-west  twenty  miles  to  Amherst 
Plain,  thence  by  a  line  running  north-east  to  Piscataqua  River, 
thence  down  the  river  to  the  ocean. 

It  must  be  truly  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  London¬ 
derry  that  the  soil  on  which  their  fathers  erected  their  habita- 
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tions,  and  which  they  now  cultivate,  was  not  wrested  from  the 
original  and  rightful  owners  by  force,  as  in  too  many  instances 
was  the  case,  in  the  settlement  of  our  country.  .  .  . 

In  June,  1722,  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  their 
settlement,  the  tract  of  land  which  they  had  selected,  and 
which  heretofore  had  been  called  Nutfield,  was  incorporated  as 
a  township  by  the  name  of  Londonderry,  in  commemoration  of 
the  city  in  and  near  to  which  most  of  them  had  resided  in  their 
native  land. 

The  charter  conveyed  to  the  proprietors  whose  names  were 
annexed,  amounting  at  that  early  day  to  more  than  a  hundred, 
in  the  name  of  George  III.,  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square 
and  duly  bounded,  and  that  the  same  be  a  town  incorporate, 
by  the  name  of  Londonderry ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
land,  to  the  grantees,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions,  namely  :  — 

“That  the  proprietors  of  every  share  build  a  dwelling-house 
within  three  years  and  settle  a  family  therein  ;  and  that  he 
break  up  three  acres  of  land,  and  plant  and  sow  the  same 
within  four  years,  and  pay  his  or  their  proportion  of  the  town 
charges  when  and  so  often  as  occasion  shall  require  the  same  ; 
that  a  meeting-house  shall  be  built  in  four  years;  that,  upon 
the  default  of  any  particular  proprietor  in  complying  with  the 
condition  of  this  charter  on  his  part,  such  delinquent  proprietor 
shall  forfeit  his  share  to  the  other  proprietors,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  vote  of  the  major  part  of  the  proprietors  ;  the  said  men 
and  inhabitants  rendering  and  paying  for  the  same  to  us  and 
to  our  successors  or  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  the  same  the  annual  quit-rent  or  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  one  peck  of  potatoes  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
yearly,  forever ;  reserving  also  to  our  heirs  and  successors  all 
mast-trees  growing  on  said  tract  of  Londonderry.”  After  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  an  annual  town  meeting,  the  charter  further 
enacts  “that  on  every  Wednesday  in  the  week  forever  they 
may  hold,  keep,  and  enjoy  a  market  for  the  buying  and  selling 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  and  various  kinds  of  creat¬ 
ures,  endowed  with  the  usual  privileges,  profits,  and  immunities 
as  other  market  towns  fully  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  and  two 
fairs  annually,  forever;  first  to  be  held  and  kept  within  the 
said  town  on  the  eighth  day  of  November  next  and  so  annu¬ 
ally,  forever ;  the  other  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  in  like 
manner.  Provided,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  at  any  time 
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either  of  these  days  fall  on  the  Lord’s  day,  then  the  said 
fair  shall  be  held  and  kept  the  day  following  it.  The  said  fair 
shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immu¬ 
nities  as  other  fairs  in  other  towns  fully  possess,  hold,  and 
enjoy.” 

The  conditions  specified  in  this  charter  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  our  civil  communities  at  that  time  and  the 
origin  of  some  practices  which  prevailed  until  a  recent  date  in 
this  town.  The  annual  payment  of  the  peck  of  potatoes  and 
the  reservation  of  the  noblest  trees  in  our  forests  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  dependence  of  these  provinces  upon  the 
mother  country.  All  grants  of  lands  and  privileges  were  from 
the  crown,  and  conferred  by  governments  acting  under  its 
appointment  and  authority. 


Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  (iii.  29),  speaking  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Presbyterians  from  Ireland  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  says:  “  Every  succes¬ 
sive  period  of  discontent  swelled  the  tide  of  emigrants.  Just  after  the  peace  of  Paris  the 
‘Heart  of  Oak’  Protestants  of  Ulster,  weary  of  strife  with  their  landlords,  came  over  in 
great  numbers ;  and  settlements  on  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina,  dated  from  that  epoch. 
At  different  times  in  the  eighteenth  century  some  few  found  homes  in  New  England;  but 
they  were  most  numerous  south  of  New  York,  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  they  peopled  many  counties,  till  in  public  life  they  balanced  the  influence  of  the 
Quakers.  In  Virginia  they  went  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  and  they  extended  them¬ 
selves  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Catawba,  in  the  uplands  of  North  Carolina.  Their  train¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  had  kept  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  readiness  to  resist  unjust  government  as 
fresh  in  their  hearts  as  though  they  had  just  been  listening  to  the  preaching  of  Knox  or 
musing  over  the  political  creed  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  They  brought  to  America 
no  loyal  love  for  England ;  and  their  experience  and  their  religion  bade  them  meet  oppres¬ 
sion  with  resistance.” 

Before  this,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  several  thousand  Irish  men  and  women  had  been 
shipped  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  many  of  them  —  550  in  1653 — coming  to 
New  England,  practically  as  slaves.  We  read  that  in  the  years  1771-72  the  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  America  from  Ireland  alone  amounted  to  17,350.  Almost  all  of  them  emigrated  at  . 
their  own  charge.  A  great  majority  of  them  were  persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture 
or  farmers  possessed  of  some  property,  which  they  converted  into  money,  and  carried  with 
them.  Within  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  1773,  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  3,500  emi¬ 
grants  from  Ireland.  Many  Irish  Catholics  came  to  Maryland;  but  Pennsylvania  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  distinctively  Irish  colony.  In  1727,  says  the  Philadelphia  Gazette ,  “in 
Newcastle  Government  there  arrived  last  year  4,500  persons,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  and  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  one  year  1,155  Irish,  of  whom  none  were  servants.”  In  the  next  year  5,600  Irish 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  while  in  the  next  ten  years  the  Irish  furnished  to  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  the  majority  of  their  immigrants.  At  this  time  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the 
Irish  were  nearly  ten  to  one  of  all  other  immigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  James  Logan,  who 
had  accompanied  William  Penn  to  his  new  plantation,  and  who  became  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  men  in  the  colony,  was  an  Irish  Friend  from  Lurgan.  See  his  Memoir. 

The  number  of  Irishmen  in  the  armies  of  Washington  was  very  large :  Wayne,  Sullivan, 
Montgomery,  and  Stark  were  men  of  Irish  blood;  at  least  nine  men  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish 
descent  put  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  the  great  Irishman, 
Edmund  Burke,  was  our  most  eloquent  and  constant  friend  in  Parliament.  See  Bagenal’s 
“The  American  Irish,”  especially  the  first  three  chapters,  ‘4  Irish  Colonists  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,”  “  The  War  of  the  Revolution,”  and  “Irish  Emigration”;  also  McGee’s  “  History 
of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America.” 

The  settlement  of  Londonderry,  N.H.,  in  1719,  is  the  most  interesting  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  settlement  made  by  men  from  Ireland.  These  men  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  sprung 
from  a  colony  of  Scots  which  had  planted  itself  more  than  a  century  before  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  whose  numbers  had  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  lresh  arrivals 
from  Scotland.  The  ancestors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Londonderry  settlers  made  their 
way  to  Ireland  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  relentless  persecution 
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of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland;  and  in  Ireland  the  colony  had  been  subjected  to  many  suffer¬ 
ings,  culminating  in  the  horrors  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Londonderry.  It  was  the  desire 
of  religious  liberty  which  sent  hither  the  men  who  established  the  famous  New  Hampshire 
settlement.  The  account  of  the  settlement  given  in  the  present  leaflet  is  taken  from  Parker’s 
“  History  of  Londonderry,  N.H.,”  published  in  1851,  and  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
valuable  service  which  is  being  performed  by  the  scholarly  writers  of  town  histories  for  the 
general  historical  student.  In  1869,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  a  celebration  was  held  at  Londonderry;  and  the  addresses  given  on  that  occasion  by 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell  and  others  were  published  in  a  volume,  compiled  by  Robert  C.  Mack, 
which  is  of  high  historical  value.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Mack,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  making  important  collections  for  a  completer  history  of  Londonderry. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  came  to  the  various  American  colonies  from  Ireland  had 
such  distinct  antecedents  and  traditions  that  the  special  Scotch-Irish  history  and  literature 
are  considerable.  There  is  an  important  Scotch-Irish  Society,  and  the  Proceedings  of  its 
annual  congresses  from  1889  on  are  important  volumes.  The  paper  by  Professor  Arthur  L. 
Perry,  in  vol.  ii  ,  on  “The  Scotch-Irish  of  New  England,” — which  has  also  been  published 
in  completer  form  as  a  pamphlet, —  touches  the  history  to  which  the  present  leaflet  relates. 
“The  Scotch-Irish  in  America,”  by  Samuel  Sweet  Green,  is  a  comprehensive  summary,  first 
read  before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  1895,  and  published  in  the  society’s  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  republished  in  pamphlet  form,  with  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
the  author  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  Murray,  upon  the  term  “  Scotch-Irish.” 
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The  Discovery 
of  the 

Hudson  River. 


From  “The  Third  Voyage  of  Master  Henry  Hudson,  toward 
Nova  Zemrla,  and  at  his  Returne,  his  Passing  from  Farre 
Islands  to  New-found  Land,  and  along  To  Fortie-foure 
Degrees  and  Ten  Minutes,  and  thence  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
so  to  Thirtie-three  Degrees;  and  along  the  Coast  to  the 
Northward,  to  Fortie-two  Degrees  and  an  Halfe,  and  up 
the  River  Neere  to  Fortie-three  Degrees.”  Written  by 
Robert  Juet  of  Lime-house. 


The  first  of  September  [1609],  faire  weather,  the  wind  varia¬ 
ble  betweene  east  and  south ;  we  steered  away  north  north¬ 
west.  At  noone  we  found  our  height  to  bee  39  degrees,  3 
minutes.  Wee  had  soundings  thirtie,  twentie-seven,  twentie- 
foure,  and  twentie-two  fathomes,  as  wee  went  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  At  sixe  of  the  clocke  wee  had  one  and  twentie  fath¬ 
omes.  And  all  the  third  watch,  till  twelve  of  the  clocke  at 
mid-night,  we  had  soundings  one  and  twentie,  two  and  twen¬ 
tie,  eighteene,  two  and  twentie,  one  and  twentie,  eighteene, 
and  two  and  twentie  fathoms,  and  went  sixe  leagues  neere 
hand  north  north-west. 

The  second,  in  the  morning,  close  weather,  the  winde  at 
south  in  the  morning ;  from  twelve  untill  two  of  the  clocke  we 
steered  north  north-west,  and  had  sounding  one  and  twentie 
fathoms ;  and  in  running  one  glasse  we  had  but  sixteene 
fathoms,  then  seventeene,  and  so  shoalder  and  shoalder  untill 
it  came  to  twelve  fathoms.  We  saw  a  great  fire,  but  could  not 
see  the  land ;  then  we  came  to  ten  fathoms,  whereupon  we 
brought  our  tackes  aboord,  and  stood  to  the  eastward  east 
south-east,  foure  glasses.  Then  the  sunne  arose,  and  wee 
steered  away  north  againe,  and  saw  the  land  from  the  west  by 
north  to  the  north-west  by  north,  all  like  broken  islands,*  and 


*  Sandy  Hook. 


our  soundings  were  eleven  and  ten  fathoms.  Then  wee  looft 
in  for  the  shoare,  and  faire  by  the  shoare  we  had  seven 
fathoms.  The  course  along  the  land  we  found  to  be  north¬ 
east  by  north.  From  the  land  which  we  had  first  sight  of, 
untill  we  came  to  a  great  lake  of  water,  as  wee  could  judge  it 
to  bee,  being  drowned  land,  which  made  it  to  rise  like  islands,^ 
which  was  in  length  ten  leagues.  The  mouth  of  that  land 
hath  many  shoalds,  and  the  sea  breaketh  on  them  as  it  is  cast 
out  of  the  mouth  of  it.  And  from  that  lake  or  bay  the  land 
lyeth  north  by  east,  and  wee  had  a  great  streame  out  of  the 
bay;  and  from  thence  our  sounding  was  ten  fathoms  two 
leagues  from  the  land.  At  five  of  the  clocke  we  anchored, 
being  little  winde,  and  rode  in  eight  fathoms  water;  the  night 
was  faire.  This  night  I  found  the  land  to  hall  the  compasse  8 
degrees.  For  to  the  northward  off  us  we  saw  high  hils.  For 
the  day  before  we  found  not  above  2  degrees  of  variation. 
This  is  a  very  good  land  to  fall  with,  and  a  pleasant  land  to 
see. 

The  third,  the  morning  mystie,  untill  ten  of  the  clocke  ;  then 
it  cleered,  and  the  wind  came  to  the  south  south-east,  so  wee 
weighed  and  stood  to  the  northward.  The  land  *  is  very 
pleasant  and  high,  and  bold  to  fall  withall.  At  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  after-noone,  wee  came  to  three  great  rivers. f  So 
we  stood  along  to  the  northermost,  thinking  to  have  gone  into 
it,  but  we  found  it  to  have  a  very  shoald  barre  before  it, 
for  we  had  but  ten  foot  water.  Then  we  cast  about  to  the 
southward,  and  found  two  fathoms,  three  fathoms,  and  three 
and  a  quarter,  till  we  came  to  the  souther  side  of  them  ;  then 
we  had  five  and  sixe  fathoms,  and  anchored.  So  wee  sent  in 
our  boate  to  sound,  and  they  found  no  lesse  water  then  foure, 
five,  sixe,  and  seven  fathoms,  and  returned  in  an  houre  and  a 
halfe.  So  wee  weighed  and  went  in,  and  rode  in  five  fathoms, 
oze  ground,  and  saw  many  salmons,  and  mullets,  and  rayes, 
very  great.  The  height  is  40  degrees,  30  minutes. 

The  fourth,  in  the  morning,  as  soone  as  the  day  was  light, 
wee  saw  that  it  was  good  riding  farther  up.  So  we  sent  our 
boate  to  sound,  and  found  that  it  was  a  very  good  harbour, 
and  foure  and  five  fathomes,  two  cables  length  from  the  shoare. 
Then  we  weighed  and  went  in  with  our  ship.  Then  our  boate 

*The  south  coast  of  Staten  Island. 

t  Mr.  Brodhead’s  opinion  is,  that  two  of  the  three  rivers  are  the  Raritan  and  Narrows, 
the  third  probably  Rockaway  Inlet. 
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went  on  land  *  with  our  net  to  fish,  and  caught  ten  great 
mullets,  of  a  foote  and  a  halfe  long  a  peece,  and  a  ray  as  great 
as  foure  men  could  hale  into  the  ship.  So  wee  trimmed  our 
boate  and  rode  still  all  day.  At  night  the  wind  blew  hard  at 
the  north-west,  and  our  anchor  came  home,  and  wee  drove 
on  shoare,  but  tooke  no  hurt,  thanked  bee  God,  for  the  ground 
is  soft  sand  and  oze.  This  day  the  people  of  the  countrey 
came  aboord  of  us,  seeming  very  glad  of  our  comming,  and 
brought  greene  tobacco,  and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives  and 
beads.  They  goe  in  deere  skins  loose,  well  dressed.  They 
have  yellow  copper.  They  desire  cloathes,  and  are  very  civill. 
They  have  great  store  of  maize,  or  Indian  wheate,  whereof 
they  make  good  bread.  The  countrey  is  full  of  great  and  tall 
oake. 

The  fifth,  in  the  morning,  as  soone  as  the  day  was  light,  the 
wind  ceased  and  the  flood  came.  So  we  heaved  off  our  ship 
againe  into  five  fathoms  water,  and  sent  our  boate  to  sound 
the  bay,  and  we  found  that  there  was  three  fathoms  hard  by 
the  souther  shoare.  Our  men  went  on  land  f  there,  and  saw 
great  store  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  gave  them  ta- 
bacco  at  their  comming  on  land.  So  they  went  up  into  the 
woods,  and  saw  great  store  of  very  goodly  oakes  and  some  cur¬ 
rants.  For  one  of  them  came  aboord  and  brought  some 
dryed,  and  gave  me  some,  which  were  sweet  and  good.  This 
day  many  of  the  people  came  aboard,  Some  in  mantles  of 
feathers,  and  some  in  skinnes  of  divers  sorts  of  good  furres. 
Some  women  also  came  to  us  with  hempe.  They  had  red 
copper  tabacco  pipes,  and  other  things  of  copper  they  did 
weare  about  their  neckes.  At  night  they  went  on  land  againe, 
so  wee  rode  very  quiet,  but  durst  not  trust  them. 

The  sixth ,  in  the  morning,  was  faire  weather,  and  our  master 
sent  John  Colman,  with  foure  other  men  in  our  boate,  over  to 
the  north-side  to  sound  the  other  river,!  being  foure  leagues 
from  us.  They  found  by  the  way  shoald  water,  two  fathoms; 
but  at  the  north  of  the  river  eighteen,  and  twentie  fathoms, 
and  very  good  riding  for  ships;  and  a  narrow  river  §  to  the 

*  According  to  a  generally  received  tradition,  Coney  Island. 

t  According  to  some,  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  or  somewhere  near  Richmond, 
on  Staten  Island.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  landing-place  was  not  further 
east,  on  Long  Island. 

t  The  Narrows? 

§  The  hills  between  Staten  Island  and  Bergen  Neck.  Moulton,  History  of  New  York, 
i.  p.  2 1 1 . 
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westward,  betweene  two  ilands.  The  lands,  they  told  us, 
were  as  pleasant  with  grasse  and  flowers  and  goodly  tree%  as 
ever  they  had  seene,  and  very  sweet  smells  came  from  them. 

So  they  went  in  two  leagues  and  saw  an  open  sea,  and  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  as  they  came  backe,  they  were  set  upon  by  two 
canoes,  the  one  having  twelve,  the  other  fourteene  men.  The 
night  came  on,  and  it  began  to  rayne,  so  that  their  match  went 
out;  and  they  had  one  man  slaine  in  the  fight,  which  was  an  ( 
Englishman,  named  John  Colman,  with  an  arrow  shot  into  his 
throat,  and  two  more  hurt.  It  grew  so  darke  that  they  could 
not  find  the  ship  that  night,  but  labored  to  and  fro  on  their 
oares.  They  had  so  great  a  streame,  that  their  grapnell  would 
not  hold  them. 

The  seventh ,  was  faire,  and  by  ten  of  the  clocke  they  re¬ 
turned  aboord  the  ship,  and  brought  our  dead  man  with  them, 
whom  we  carried  on  land  and  buryed,  and  named  the  point 
after  his  name,  Colmans  Point.*  Then  we  hoysed  in  our 
boate,  and  raised  her  side  with  waste  boords  for  defence  of 
our  men.  So  we  rode  still  all  night,  having  good  regard  to  our 
watch. 

The  eight,  was  very  faire  weather,  wee  rode  still  very  quietly. 
The  people  came  aboord  us,  and  brought  tabacco  and  Indian 
wheat  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beades,  and  offered  us  no 
violence.  So  we  fitting  up  our  boate  did  marke  them,  to  see  if 
they  would  make  any  shew  of  the  death  of  our  man ;  which 
they  did  not. 

The  ninth ,  faire  weather.  In  the  morning,  two  great  canoes 
came  aboord  full  of  men ;  the  one  with  their  bowes  and  ar- 
rowes,  and  the  other  in  shew  of  buying  of  knives  to  betray  us; 
but  we  perceived  their  intent.  Wee  tooke  two  of  them  to  have 
kept  them,  and  put  red  coates  on  them,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  other  to  come  neere  us.  So  they  went  on  land,  and  two 
other  came  aboord  in  a  canoe  ;  we  tooke  the  one  and  let  the 
other  goe ;  but  hee  which  wee  had  taken,  got  up  and  leapt 
over-boord.  Then  we  weighed  and  went  off  into  the  channell 
of  the  river,  and  anchored  there  all  night. 

The  tenth,  faire  weather,  we  rode  still  till  twelve  of  the 

*  According  to  the  Dutch  maps  and  charts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Colman’s  Point 
(also  called  Godyn’s  Point  and  Sand  or  Sant  Point),  is  identical  with,  or  forms  part  of,  Sandy 
Hook.  No  great  amount  of  criticism  is,  however,  displayed  in  those  delineations;  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  sufficient  proofs  that  Colman  really  was  buried  on  Sandy  Hook.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hudson  was,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
farther  north  than  the  above  suppositions  would  lead  us  to  assume.  Hudson’s  Colman' s 
Point  and  the  Colmau's  Point  or  Punt  of  the  early  maps  are  therefore  probably  not 
identical. —  A  slier. 
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clocke.  Then  we  weighed  and  went  over,  and  found  it  shoald 
all  the  middle  of  the  river,  for  wee  could  finde  but  two  fathoms 
and  a  halfe  and  three  fathomes  for  the  space  of  a  league ;  then 
wee  came  to  three  fathomes  and  foure  fathomes,  and  so  to 
seven  fathomes,  and  anchored,  and  rode  all  night  in  soft  ozie 
ground.  The  banke  is  sand.* 

The  eleventh  was  faire  and  very  hot  weather.  At  one  of  the 
clocke  in  the  after-noone  wee  weighed  and  went  into  the  river, 
the  wind  at  south  south-west,  little  winde.  Our  soundings 
were  seven,  sixe,  five,  sixe,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  thir- 
teene,  and  fourteene  fathomes.  Then  it  shoalded  againe,  and 
came  to  five  fathomes.  Then  wee  anchored,  and  saw  that  it 
was  a  very  good  harbour  for  all  windes,  and  rode  all  night. 
The  people  of  the  country  came  aboord  of  us,  making  shew 
of  love,  and  gave  us  tabacco  and  Indian  wheat, f  and  departed 
for  that  night;  but  we  durst  not  trust  them.! 

The  twelfth,  very  faire  and  hot.  In  the  after-noone,  at  two 
of  the  clocke,  wee  weighed,  the  winde  being  variable  betweene 
the  north  and  the  north-west.  So  we  turned  into  the  river  two 
leagues  and  anchored.  This  morning,  at  our  first  rode  in  the 
river,  there  came  eight  and  twentie  canoes  full  of  men,  women 
and  children  to  betray  us  :  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suf¬ 
fered  none  of  them  to  come  aboord  of  us.  At  twelve  of  the 
clocke  they  departed.  They  brought  with  them  oysters  and 
beanes,  whereof  wee  bought  some.  They  have  great  tabacco 
pipes  of  yellow  copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dresse  their  meate 
in.  It  floweth  south-east  by  south  within. 

The  thirteenth ,  faire  weather,  the  wind  northerly.  At  seven 
of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  as  the  floud  came  we  weighed, 
and  turned  foure  miles  into  the  river.  The  tide  being  done 
wee  anchored.  Then  there  came  foure  canoes  aboord  :  but  we 
suffered  none  of  them  to  come  into  our  ship.  They  brought 
great  store  of  very  good  oysters  aboord,  which  we  bought  for 
trifles. §  In  the  night  I  set  the  variation  of  the  compasse,  and 

*East  Sandbank,  in.the  Narrows.  Moulton,  i.  p.  211. 

t  According  to  Van  der  Donck,  maize  had  been  first  brought  to  these  regions  by  the 
Spaniards. 

$  So  says  Juet.  Hudson  himself,  in  the  few  scraps  of  his  original  log-book  preserved  by 
De  Laet,  and  also  in  the  communications  which  Van  Meteren  seems  to  have  received  from 
him,  always  speaks  most  kindly  of  the  North  American  Indians.  He  and  his  crew  entirely 
disagreed  with  regard  to  the  treatment  due  to  the  poor  natives:  and  his  kindness  was  re¬ 
warded  by  friendship,  their  sullen  mistrust  by  acts  of  hostility.  The  poor  Indian  has  but  too 
often  been  thus  both  ill-treated  and  ill-judged  by  prejudiced  Europeans. —  Asher. 

§  According  to  the  opinion  of  Moulton,  History  of  New  York,  i.  p.  238,  near  the  point 
where  Manhattansville  now  stands. 
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found  it  to  be  13  degrees.  In  the  after-noone  we  weighed, 
and  turned  in  with  the  floud,  two  leagues  and  a  halfe  further, 
and  anchored  all  night;  and  had  five  fathoms  soft  ozie 
ground;  and  had  an  high  point  of  land,  which  shewed  out  to 
us,  bearing  north  by  east  five  leagues  off  us. 

The  fourteenth ,  in  the  morning,  being  very  faire  weather,  the 
wind  south-east,  we  sayled  up  the  river  twelve  leagues,  and 
had  five  fathoms,  and  five  fathoms  and  a  quarter  lesse  ;  and 
came  to  a  streight  betweene  two  points,*  and  had  eight,  nine, 
and  ten  fathoms ;  and  it  trended  north-east  by  north,  one 
league :  and  wee  had  twelve,  thirteene,  and  fourteene  fath- 
omes.  The  river  is  a  mile  broad  :  there  is  very  high  land  on 
both  sides.f  Then  we  went  up  north-west,  a  league  and  an 
halfe  deepe  water.  Then  north-east  by  north,  five  miles ;  then 
north-west  by  north,  two  leagues,  and  anchored.  The  land 
grew  very  high  and  mountainous.  The  river  is  full  of  fish. 

The  fifteenth ,  in  the  morning,  was  misty,  untill  the  sunne 
arose  :  then  it  cleered.  So  wee  weighed  with  the  wind  at 
south,  and  ran  up  into  the  river  twentie  leagues,  passing  by 
high  mountaines.!  Wee  had  a  very  good  depth,  as  sjxe,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  thirteene  fathomes,  and  great  store 
of  salmons  in  the  river.  This  morning  our  two  savages  got 
out  of  a  port  and  swam  away.  After  wee  were  under  sayle, 
they  called  to  us  in  scorne.  At  night  we  came  to  other  moun- 
taines,  which  lie  from  the  rivers  side.  There  wee  found  very 
loving  people,  and  very  old  men :  where  wee  were  well  used. 
Our  boat  went  to  fish,  and  caught  great  store  of  very  good  fish. 

The  sixteenth ,  faire  and  very  hot  weather.  In  the  morning 
our  boat  went  againe  to  fishing,  but  could  catch  but  few,  by 
reason  their  canoes  had  beene  there  all  night.  This  morning 
the  people  came  aboord,  and  brought  us  eares  of  Indian  corne, 
and  pompions,  and  tabacco :  which  wee  bought  for  trifles. 
Wee  rode  still  all  day,  and  filled  fresh  water ;  at  night  wee 
weighed  and  went  two  leagues  higher,  and  had  shoald  water : 
so  wee  anchored  till  day.§ 

*  Between  Stony  and  Verplanck  points,  according  to  Moulton’s  computation  (History 
of  New  York,  i.  p.  238). 

t  Near  Peakskill.  Hudson  seems  to  have  sailed  on  the  14th  to  the  neighborhood  of 
West  Point. 

+  Hudson  now  saw  the  highest  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  river,  the  range  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains. 

§  According  to  Moulton,  History  of  New  York,  i.  p.  244,  near  the  shoal  or  marsh  in  the 
river,  between  Athens,  and  directly  opposite  that  and  the  city  that  now  bears  the  name  of 
Hudson;  according  to  Brodhead,  between  Schadak  and  Castleton. 
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The  seventeenth,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  and  very  hot.  In 
the  morning,  as  soone  as  the  sun  was  up,  we  set  sayle,  and  ran 
up  sixe  leagues  higher,  and  found  shoalds  in  the  middle  of  the 
channell,  and  small  ilands,  but  seven  fathoms  water  on  both 
sides.  Toward  night  we  borrowed  so  neere  the  shoare,  that 
we  grounded  :  so  we  layed  out  our  small  anchor,  and  heaved 
off  againe.  Then  we  borrowed  on  the  banke  in  the  channell, 
and  came  aground  againe ;  while  the  fioud  ran  we  heaved  off 
againe,  and  anchored  all  night.* 

The  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  was  faire  weather,  and  we 
rode  still.  In  the  after-noone  our  masters  mate  went  on  land 
with  an  old  savage,  a  governor  of  the  countrey ;  who  carried 
him  to  his  house,  and  made  him  good  cheere.  The  nineteenth , 
was  faire  and  hot  weather  :  at  the  fioud,  being  neere  eleven  of 
the  clocke,  wee  weighed,  and  ran  higher  up  two  leagues  above 
the  shoalds,  and  had  no  lesse  water  then  five  fathoms ;  wee 
anchored,  and  rode  in  eight  fathomes.  The  people  of  the 
countrie  came  flocking  aboord,  and  brought  us  grapes  and 
pompions,  which  wee  bought  for  trifles.  And  many  brought 
us  bevers  skinnes  and  otters  skinnes,  which  wee  bought  for 
beades,  knives,  and  hatchets.  So  we  rode  there  all  night. f 

The  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  was  faire  weather.  Our  mas¬ 
ters  mate  with  foure  men  more  went  up  with  our  boat  to  sound 
the  river,  and  found  two  leagues  above  us  but  two  fathomes 
water,  and  the  channell  very  narrow;  and  above  that  place, 
seven  or  eight  fathomes.  Toward  night  they  returned :  and 
we  rode  still  all  night.  The  one  and  twentieth  was  faire 
weather,  and  the  wind  all  southerly  :  we  determined  yet  once 
more  to  go  farther  up  into  the  river,  to  trie  what  depth  and 
breadth  it  did  beare  ;  but  much  people  resorted  aboord,  so  wee 
went  not  this  day.  Our  carpenter  went  on  land,  and  made  a 
fore-yard.  And  our  master  and  his  mate  determined  to  trie 
some  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  countrey,  whether  they  had  any 
treacherie  in  them.  So  they  tooke  them  downe  into  the  cab- 
bin,  and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vitae,  that  they 
were  all  merrie :  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with  them, 
which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our  countrey  women  would 
doe  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  ende  one  of  them  was  drunke, 
which  had  beene  aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time  that  we  had 

*  Undoubtedly  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  Albany  now  stands. 

t  The  Half  Moon  reached  either  the  spot  where  Albany  now  stands,  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood. 
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beene  there  :  and  that  was  strange  to  them  ;  for  they  could  not 
tell  how  to  take  it.  The  canoes  and  folke  went  all  on  shoare  : 
but  some  of  them  came  againe,  and  brought  stropes  of  beades  : 
some  had  sixe,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ;  and  gave  him.  So  he 
slept  all  night  quietly. 

The  two  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather  :  in  the  morning 
our  masters  mate  and  foure  more  of  the  companie  went  up  with 
our  boat  to  sound  the  river  higher  up.  The  people  of  the 
countrey  came  not  aboord  till  noone  :  but  when  they  came, 
and  saw  the  savages  well,  they  were  glad.  So  at  three  of  the 
clocke  in  the  afternoone  they  came  aboord,  and  brought  ta- 
bacco,  and  more  beades,  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and 
made  an  oration,  and  shewed  him  all  the  countrey  round 
about.  Then  they  sent  one  of  their  companie  on  land,  who 
presently  returned,  and  brought  a  great  platter  full  of  venison 
dressed  by  themselves  ;  and  they  caused  him  to  eate  with 
them  ;  then  they  made  him  reverence  and  departed,  all  save 
the  old  man  that  lay  aboord.  This  night,  at  ten  of  the  clocke, 
our  boat  returned  in  a  showre  of  raine  from  sounding  of  the 
river;  and  found  it  to  bee  at  an  end  for  shipping  to  goe  m. 
For  they  had  beene  up  eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  found  but 
seven  foot  water,  and  unconstant  soundings.* 

The  three  and  twentieth,  faire  weather.  At  twelve  of  the 
clocke  wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  two  leagues  to  a  shoald 
that  had  two  channels,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  another  on  the 
other,  and  had  little  wind,  whereby  the  tyde  layed  us  upon  it. 
So  there  wee  sate  on  ground  the  space  of  an  houre  till  the 
tioud  came.  Then  wee  had  a  little  gale  of  wind  at  the  west. 
So  wee  got  our  ship  into  deepe  water,  and  rode  all  night  very 
well. 

The  foure  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather  :  the  winde  at  the 
north-west,  wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  the  river  seven  or 
eight  leagues ;  and  at  halfe  ebbe  wee  came  on  ground  on  a 
banke  of  oze  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  sate  there  till  the 
floud.  Then  wee  went  on  land,  and  gathered  good  store  of 
chest-nuts. f  »  At  ten  of  the  clocke  wee  came  off  into  deepe 
water,  and  anchored. 

The  five  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at 
south  a  stiffe  gale.  We  rode  still,  and  went  on  land  t  to  walke 
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*Mr.  Brodhead  thinks  that  Hudson’s  boat  reached  the  place  where  the  town  of  Water¬ 
ford  now  stands.  Brodhead,  History  of  New  York,  i.  p.  32. 

t  According  to  the  computation  of  Moulton  (i.  p.  267),  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of 
Hudson  now  stands. 


%  At  or  near  Catskill  Landing. 


on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  found  good  ground  for  corne 
and  other  garden  herbs,  with  great  store  of  goodly  oakes,  and 
walnut-trees,  and  chest-nut  trees,  ewe  trees,  and  trees  of  sweet 
wood  in  great  abundance,  and  great  store  of  slate  for  houses, 
and  other  good  stones. 

The  sixe  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at 
south  a  stiffe  gale  ;  wee  rode  still.  In  the  morning  our  carpen¬ 
ter  went  on  land,  with  our  masters  mate  and  foure  more  of  our 
companie,  to  cut  wood.  This  morning,  two  canoes  came  up 
the  river  from  the  place  where  we  first  found  loving  people, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  the  old  man  that  had  lyen  aboord  of 
us  at  the  other  place.  He  brought  another  old  man  with  him, 
which  brought  more  stropes  of  beades  and  gave  them  to  our 
master,  and  shewed  him  all  the  countrey  there  about  as  though 
it  were  at  his  command.  So  he  made  the  two  old  men  dine 
with  him,  and  the  old  mans  wife  :  for  they  brought  two  old 
women,  and  two  young  maidens  of  the  age  of  sixteene  or 
seventeene  yeares  with  them,  who  behaved  themselves  very 
modestly.  Our  master  gave  one  of  the  old  men  a  knife,  and 
they  gave  him  and  us  tabacco.  And  at  one  of  the  clocke  they 
departed  downe  the  river,  making  signes  that  wee  should  come 
downe  to  them  ;  for  wee  were  within  two  leagues  of  the  place 
where  they  dwelt. 

The  seven  and.  twentieth ,  in  the  morning,  was  faire  weather, 
but  much  wind  at  the  north ;  we  weighed  and  set  our  fore  top- 
sayle,  and  our  ship  would  not  flat,  but  ran  on  the  ozie  banke 
at  half  ebbe.  Wee  layed  out  anchor  to  heave  her  off,  but 
could  not.  So  wee  sate  from  halfe  ebbe  to  halfe  floud  :  then 
wee  set  our  fore-sayle  and  mayne  top-sail,  and  got  downe  sixe 
leagues.  The  old  man  came  aboord,  and  would  have  had  us 
anchor,  and  goe  on  land  to  eate  with  him  :  but  the  wind  being 
faire,  we  would  not  yeeld  to  his  request ;  so  hee  left  us,  being 
very  sorrowfull  for  our  departure.  At  five  of  the  clocke  in  the 
afternoone,  the  wind  came  to  the  south  south-west.  So  wee 
made  a  boord  or  two,  and  anchored  *  in  fourteene  fathomes 
water.  Then  our  boat  went  on  shoare  to  fish  right  against  the 
ship.  Our  masters  mate  and  boatswaine,  and  three  more  of 
the  companie,  went  on  land  to  fish,  but  could  not  finde  a  good 
place.  They  tooke  foure  or  five  and  twentie  mullets,  breames, 
bases,  and  barbils  ;  and  returned  in  an  houre.  We  rode  still  all 
night. 


*  In  the  vicinity  of  Red  Hook  (Moulton,  267),  fourteen  miles  from  Catskill  Landing. 
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The  eight  and  twentieth ,  being  faire  weather,  as  soone  as  the 
day  was  light,  wee  weighed  at  halfe  ebbe,  and  turned  downe 
two  leagues  belowe  water ;  for  the  streame  doth  runne  the  last 
quarter  ebbe  :  then  we  anchored  till  high  water.*  At  three  of 
the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  we  weighed,  and  turned  downe 
three  leagues,  untill  it  was  darke  :  then  wee  anchored. 

The  nine  and  twentieth  was  drie  close  weather ;  the  wind  at 
south,  and  south  and  by  west ;  we  weighed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  turned  downe  three  leagues  by  a  lowe  water,  and  an¬ 
chored  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  reach  ;  for  it  is  sixe 
leagues  long.  Then  there  came  certaine  Indians  in  a  canoe  to 
us,  but  would  not  come  aboord.  After  dinner  there  came  the 
canoe  with  other  men,  whereoff  three  came  aboord  us.  They 
brought  Indian  wheat,  which  we  bought  for  trifles.  At  three 
of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  wee  weighed,  as  soone  as  the 
ebbe  came,  and  turned  downe  to  the  edge  of  the  mountaices, 
or  the  northermost  of  the  mountaines,  and  anchored :  because 
the  high  land  hath  many  points,  and  a  narrow  channell,  and 
hath  manie  eddie  winds. t  So  we  rode  quietly  all  night  in 
seven  fathoms  water. 

The  thirtieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at  south-east, 
a  stiffe  gale  betweene  the  mountaynes.  We  rode  still  the 
afternoone.  The  people  of  the  countrey  came  aboord  us  and 
brought  some  small  skinnes  with  them,  which  we  bought  for 
knives  and  trifles.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  build  a 
tovvne  on.  The  road  is  very  neere,  and  very  good  for  all 
windes,  save  an  east  north-east  wind.  The  mountaynes  look 
as  if  some  metall  or  minerall  were  in  them.  For  the  trees  that 
grow  on  them  were  all  blasted,  and  some  of  them  barren,  with 
few  or  no  trees  on  them.  The  people  brought  a  stone  aboord 
like  to  an  emery  (a  stone  used  by  glasiers  to  cut  glasse),  it 
would  cut  iron  or  steele  :  yet  being  bruised  small,  and  water 
put  to  it,  it  made  a  color  like  blacke  lead  glistering :  it  is  also 
good  for  painters  colours.  At  three  of  the  clocke  they  de¬ 
parted,  and  we  rode  still  all  night. 

The  first  of  October,  faire  weather,  the  wind  variable  be¬ 
tweene  the  west  and  the  north.  In  the  morning  we  weighed 
at  seven  of  the  clocke  with  the  ebbe,  and  got  downe  below  the 
mountaynes,  which  was  seven  leagues.  Then  it  fell  calme  and 
the  floud  was  come,  and  wee  anchored  at  twelve  of  the  clocke. 

*  Probably  near  the  Esopus  Island,  twelve  miles  from  Red  Hook. 

t  Below  Poughkeepsie  (Moulton). 


The  people  of  the  mountaynes  came  aboord  us,  wondering  at 
our  ship  and  weapons.  We  bought  some  small  skinnes  of 
them  for  trifles.  This  afternoone,  one  canoe  kept  hanging 
under  our  sterne  with  one  man  in  it,  which  we  could  not  keepe 
from  thence,  who  got  up  by  our  rudder  to  the  cabin  window, 
and  stole  out  my  pillow,  and  two  shirts,  and  two  bandeleeres. 
Our  masters  mate  shot  at  him,  and  strooke  him  on  the  brest, 
and  killed  him.  Whereupon  all  the  rest  fled  away,  some  in 
their  canons,  and  so  leapt  out  of  them  into  the  water.  We 
manned  our  boat,  and  got  our  things  againe.  Then  one  of 
them  that  swamme  got  hold  of  our  boat,  thinking  to  overthrow 
it.  But  our  cooke  tooke  a  sword,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  hands, 
and  he  was  drowned.  By  this  time  the  ebbe  was  come,  and 
we  weighed  and  got  downe  two  leagues  :  by  that  time  it  was 
darke.  So  we  anchored  in  foure  fathomes  water,  and  rode 
well. 

The  second,  faire  weather.  At  break  of  day  wee  weighed, 
the  winde  being  at  north-west,  and  got  downe  seven  leagues ; 
then  the  floud  was  come  strong,  so  we  anchored.  Then  came 
one  of  the  savages  that  swamme  away  from  us  at  our  going  up 
the  river  with  many  other,  thinking  to  betray  us.  But  wee 
perceived  their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  enter  our 
ship.  Whereupon  two  canoes  full  of  men,  with  their  bowes 
and  arrowes  shot  at  us  after  our  sterne  :  in  recompence 
whereof  we  discharged  sixe  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three 
of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them  came  to  a  point  of 
land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,  and  killed 
two  of  them  :  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  woods.  Yet 
they  manned  off  another  canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which 
came  to  meet  us.  So  I  shot  at  it  also  a  falcon,  and  shot  it 
through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
muskets  killed  three  or  foure  more  of  them.*  So  they  went 
their  way ;  within  a  while  after  wee  got  downe  two  leagues 
beyond  that  place,  and  anchored  in  a  bay,  cleere  from  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  we  saw  a  very 
good  piece  of  ground:  and  hard  by  it  there  was  a  cliffe,  that 
looked  of  the  colour  of  a  white  greene,  as  though  it  were  either 
copper  or  silver  myne  :  and  I  thinke  it  to  be  one  of  them,  by 
the  trees  that  grow  upon  it.  For  they  be  all  burned,  and  the 
other  places  are  greene  as  grasse  ;  it  is  on  that  side  of  the 

*  Moulton  (i.  271)  thinks  that  this  scene  took  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan  (on  which  New  York  now  stands),  near  Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  and  that  the 
next  place  mentioned  was  opposite  Manhattan  Island. 


river  that  is  called  Manna-hata.*  There  we  saw  no  people  to 
trouble  us  :  and  rode  quietly  all  night ;  but  had  much  wind  and 
raine. 

The  third ,  was  very  stormie  ;  the  wind  at  east  north-east. 
In  the  morning,  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  raine,  our  anchor  came 
home,  and  we  drove  on  ground,  but  it  was  ozie.  Then  as  we 
were  about  to  have  out  an  anchor,  the  wind  came  to  the  north  , 
north-west,  and  drove  us  off  againe.  Then  we  shot  an  anchor,  , 
and  let  it  fall  in  foure  fathomes  water,  and  weighed  the  other.  1 
Wee  had  much  wind  and  raine,  with  thicke  weather;  so  we  | 
roade  still  all  night. 

The  fourth ,  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at  north  north¬ 
west  ;  wee  weighed  and  came  out  of  the  river,  into  which  we 
had  runne  so  farre.  Within  a  while  after,  wee  came  out  also  of 
the  great  mouth  of  the  great  river,  that  runneth  up  to  the  north¬ 
west,  borrowing  upon  the  norther  side  of  the  same,  thinking  to 
have  deepe  water ;  for  wee  had  sounded  a  great  way  with  our 
boat  at  our  first  going  in,  and  found  seven,  six,  and  five 
fathomes.  So  we  came  out  that  way,  but  we  were  deceived, 
for  we  had  but  eight  foot  and  an  halfe  water:  and  so  three, 
five,  three,  and  two  fathomes  and  an  halfe.  And  then  three, 
foure,  five,  sixe,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  fathomes.  And  by 
twelve  of  the  clocke  we  were  cleere  of  all  the  inlet.  Then  we 
took  in  our  boat,  and  set  our  mayne-sayle,  and  sprit-sayle,  and 
our  top-sayles,  and  steered  away  east  south-east,  and  south¬ 
east  by  east  off  into  the  mayne  sea :  and  the  land  on  the 
souther  side  of  the  bay  or  inlet  did  beare  at  noone  west  and  by 
south  foure  leagues  from  us. 

The  fifth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  variable  betweene 
the  north  and  the  east.  Wee  held  on  our  course  south-east  by 
east.  At  noone  I  observed  and  found  our  height  to  bee  39 
degrees,  30  minutes.  Our  compasse  varied  sixe  degrees  to  the 
west. 

We  continued  our  course  toward  England,  without  seeing 
any  land  by  the  way,  all  the  rest  of  this  moneth  of  October : 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  stilo  ?iovo ,  being  Saturdav, 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  safely  arrived  in  the  range  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  in  Devonshire;  in  the  yeere  1609. 

*  Hudson’s  words,  “That  side  of  the  river  which  is  called  Manna-hattag  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  anything  but  Manhattan  Island  itself.  All  the  early  chroniclers,  as  well  as  the  early 
maps  and  views,  agree  in  giving  to  that  island  the  Indian  name  which  it  still  bears;  whilst 
the  opposite  shore,  though,  perhaps,  also  inhabited  by  the  Manhattan  tribe,  is  never  called 
Manhattan.  —  A  sher. 
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Hudson’s  Third  Voyage  (1609).  From  Van  Meteren’s 
“  Historie  der  Nederlanden.”  Hague,  1614. 

We  have  observed  in  our  last  book  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  out  in  March  last  year,  on 
purpose  to  seek  a  passage  to  China  by  north-east  or  north¬ 
west,  an  experienced  English  pilot,  named  Henry  Hudson,  in  a 
vlie  boat,  having  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hands,  partly 
English,  partly  Dutch. 

This  Henry  Hudson  left  the  Texel  on  the  6th  of  April,* 
1609,  and,  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Norway!  the  5th  of 
May,  directed  his  course  along  the  northern  coasts  towards 
Nova  Zembla ;  but  he  there  found  the  sea  as  full  of  ice  as  he 
had  found  it  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  he  lost  the  hope  of 
effecting  anything  during  the  season.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  cold,  which  some  of  his  men,  who  had  been  in  the  East 
Indies,  could  not  bear,  caused  quarrels  among  the  crew,  they 
being  partly  English,  partly  Dutch,  upon  which  the  captain, 
Henry  Hudson,  laid  before  them  two  propositions.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  go  to  the  coast  of  America,  to  the  latitude  of 
40°.  This  idea  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  letters 
and  maps  which  his  friend,  Captain  Smith,  had  sent  him  from 
Virginia,  and  by  which  he  informed  him  that  there  was  a  sea 
leading  into  the  western  ocean,  by  the  north  of  the  southern 
English  colony.  Had  this  information  been  true  (experience 
goes  as  yet  to  the  contrary),  it  would  have  been  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  indicating  a  short  way  to  India.  The  other  proposi¬ 
tion  was  to  direct  their  search  to  Davis’s  Straits.  This 
meeting  with  general  approval,  they  sailed  on  the  14th  of 
May,!  and  arrived  with  a  good  wind  at  the  Faroe  Islands, 
where  they  stopped  but  twenty-four  hours,  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  fresh  water.  After  leaving  these  islands,  they 
sailed  on,  till  on  the  18th  of  July  they  reached  the  coast  of 
Nova  Erancia,  under  440,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  foremast,  having  lost  theirs. 
They  found  this  a  good  place  for  cod-fishing,  as  also  for  the 
traffic  in  skins  and  furs,  which  were  to  be  got  there  at  a  very 

*The  difference  between  the  two  styles  was,  in  1609,  ten  days.  Thus  the  27th  of  March 
and  the  6th  of  April  are  identical. 

t  The  North  Cape. 

’  t There  is  no  entry  in  Juet’s  account  between  the  5th  and  the  19th  of  May.  For  the 
important  events  which  passed  in  the  interval,  Van  Meteren  is  the  only  authority. —  Asher. 
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low  price.  But  the  crew  behaved  badly  towards  the  people  of 
the  country,  taking  their  property  by  force,  out  of  which  there 
arose  quarrels  among  them.  The  English,  fearing  that  they 
would  be  outnumbered  and  worsted,  were,  therefore,  afraid  to 
make  any  further  attempt.  They  left  that  place  on  the  26th  of 
July,  and  kept  out  at  sea  till  the  3d  of  August,  when  they  were 
again  near  the  coast,  in  42 0  of  latitude.  Thence  they  sailed 
on,  till  on  the  12th  of  August  they  reached  the  shore,  under 
370  45'.  Thence  they  sailed  along  the  shore  until  we  (sic) 
reached  40°  45',  where  they  found  a  good  entrance,  between 
two  headlands,  and  thus  entered  on  the  12th  of  September, 
into  as  fine  a  river  as  can  be  found,  with  good  anchoring 
ground  on  both  sides. 

Their  ship  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  42 0  40'.  Then 
their  boat  went  higher  up.  Along  the  river  they  found  sen¬ 
sible  and  warlike  people ;  whilst  in  the  highest  part  the  people 
were  more  friendly,  and  had  an  abundance  of  provisions,  skins, 
and  furs,  of  martens  and  foxes,  and  many  other  commodities, 
as  birds  and  fruit,  even  white  and  red  grapes.  These  Ind¬ 
ians  traded  most  amicably  with  the  people  from  the  ship.  And 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  commodities  they  brought  some 
home.  When  they  had  thus  been  about  fifty  leagues  up  the 
river,  they  returned  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  went  again  to 
sea.  More  could  have  been  done  if  the  crew  had  been  willing, 
and  if  the  want  of  some  necessary  provisions  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  it.  While  at  sea,  they  held  counsel  together,  but  were 
of  different  opinions.  The  mate,  a  Dutchman,  advised  to 
winter  in  Newfoundland,  and  to  search  the  north-western  pas¬ 
sage  of  Davis  throughout.  This  was  opposed  by  Hudson. 
He  was  afraid  of  his  mutinous  crew,  who  had  sometimes  sav¬ 
agely  threatened  him ;  and  he  feared  that  during  the  cold 
season  they  would  entirely  consume  their  provisions,  and 
would  then  be  obliged  to  return.  Many  of  the  crew,  also, 
were  ill  and  sickly.  Nobody,  however,  spoke  of  returning 
home  to  Holland,  which  circumstance  made  the  captain  still 
more  suspicious.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  sail  to  Ireland, 
and  winter  there,  which  they  all  agreed  to.  At  last  they 
arrived  at  Dartmouth,  in  England,  the  7th  of  November, 
whence  they  informed  their  employers,  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  of  their  voyage.  They  proposed  to  them 
to  go  out  again  for  a  search  in  the  north-west,  and  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  pay,  fifteen  hundred  florins  should  be  laid  out  for  an 
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additional  supply  of  provisions.  Hudson  also  wanted  six  of 
seven  of  his  crew  exchanged  for  others,  and  their  number 
raised  to  twenty.  He  was  then  going  to  leave  Dartmouth  on 
the  ist  of  March,  so  as  to  be  in  the  north-west  towards  the  end 
of  that  month,  and  there  to  spend  the  whole  of  April  and  the 
first  half  of  May  in  catching  whales  and  other  fish  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Panar  Island,  thence  to  sail  to  the  north-west, 
and  there  to  pass  the  time  till  the  middle  of  September,  and 
then  to  return  to  Holland  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Scotland.  Thus  this  voyage  passed  off. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  through  contrary  winds,  before  the 
Company  could  be  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  they  ordered  the  ship  and  crew  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible.  But,  when  they  were  going  to  do  so,  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  other  Englishmen  of  the  ship  were  com¬ 
manded  by  government  there  not  to  leave  England,  but  to 
serve  their  own  country.  Many  persons  thought  it  rather  un¬ 
fair  that  these  sailors  should  thus  be  prevented  from  laying 
their  accounts  and  reports  before  their  employers,  chiefly  as 
the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was  such  as  to 
benefit  navigation  in  general.  These  latter  events  took  place 
in  January,  1610;  and  it  was  then  thought  probable  that  the 
English  themselves  would  send  ships  to  Virginia,  to  explore 
the  river  found  by  Hudson. 


Extracts  relating  to  Hudson’s  Third  Voyage  (1609),  from  John 
de  Laet’s  “Nieuwe  Werelt,”  Amsterdam,  1625,  1630. 

*  - 

I. 

As  to  the  first  discovery,  the  Directors  of  the  privileged  East 
India  Company,  in  1609,  dispatched  the  yacht,  “Half  Moon,” 
under  the  command  of  Henry  Hudson,  captain  and  super- 
i  cargo,  to  seek  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.  But  he 
changed  his  course  and  stood  over  towards  New  France ;  and, 
having  passed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  latitude  43 0  23',* 
he  made  the  land  in  latitude  440  1 5', f  with  a  west-north-west 
and  north-west  course,  and  went  on  shore  at  a  place  where 
there  were  many  of  the  natives  with  whom,  as  he  understood, 

*  Near  Cape  Sable,  Neva  Scotia. 

On  the  coast  of  Maine,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
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the  French  came  every  year  to  trade.  Sailing  hence,  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  south,  until  running  south-south-west,  and 
south-west  by  south,  he  again  made  land  in  latitude  41  °  43', 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
New  Holland,*  but  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  Cape 
Cod,  and  that,  according  to  his  observation,  it  lay  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  its  place  on  all  the  charts. 
Pursuing  his  course  to  the  south,  he  again  saw  land  in  latitude 
370  15c  The  coast  was  low,  running  north  and  south  ;  and  op¬ 
posite  to  it  lay  a  bank  or  shoal,  within  which  there  was  a  depth 
of  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  seven,  and  six  and  a  half  fathoms, 
with  a  sandy  bottom.  Hudson  called  this  place  Dry  Cape.f 

Changing  his  course  to  the  northward,  he  again  discovered 
land  in  latitude  38°  9',  where  there  was  a  white  sandy  shore, 
and  within  appeared  a  thick  grove  of  trees  full  of  green  foliage. 
The  direction  of  the  coast  was  north-north-east  and  south- 
south-west  for  about  twenty-four  miles,  then  north  and  south 
for  twenty-one  miles,  and  afterwards  south-east  and  north-west 
for  fifteen  miles.  They  continued  to  run  along  the  coast  to 
the  north,  until  they  reached  a  point  from  which  the  land 
stretches  to  the  west  and  north-west  where  several  rivers  dis¬ 
charge  into  an  open  bay.  Land  was  seen  to  the  east-north¬ 
east,  which  Hudson  at  first  took  to  be  an  island  ;  but  it  proved 
to  be  the  main  land,  and  the  second  point  of  the  bay,  in  lati¬ 
tude  38°  54".  Standing  in  upon  a  course  north-west  by  east, 
they  soon  found  themselves  embayed,  and,  encountering  many 
breakers,  stood  out  again  to  the  south-south-east.  Hudson 
suspected  that  a  large  river  discharged  into  the  bay,  from  the 
strength  of  the  current  that  set  out  and  caused  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sands  and  shoals. t 

Continuing  their  course  along  the  shore  to  the  north,  they 
observed  a  white  sandy  beach  and  drowned  land  within,  be¬ 
yond  which  there  appeared  a  grove  of  wood,  the  coast  running 
north-east  by  east  and  south-west  by  south.  Afterwards  the 
direction  of  the  coast  changed  to  north  by  east,  and  was  higher 

*  It  is  a  question  of  some  moment  whether  Hudson  really  called  Cape  Cod  New  Holland. 
His  doing  so  would  imply  an  intention  on  his  side  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Dutch.  De  Laet  is  the  only  one  of  our  authorities  who  saw  Hudson’s  own  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  third  voyage  ;  and,  if  we  could  fully  believe  his  statements,  every  doubt  would  be 
removed.  But  the  discrepancies  between  him,  Juet,  and  Purchas,  and  the  mistakes  com¬ 
mitted  by  each  of  them  with  regard  to  Cape  Cod,  render  a  satisfactory  conclusion  impossible. 
A  sher. 

t  Probably  Cape  Charles,  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  370  io'. 

+  The  bay  and  river  are  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River. 
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land  than  they  had  yet  seen.  They  at  length  reached  a  lofty 
promontory  or  headland,  behind  which  was  situated  a  bay, 
which  they  entered  and  run  up  into  a  roadstead  near  a  low 
sandy  point,  in  latitude  40°  18'.  There  they  were  visited  by  two 
savages  clothed  in  elk-skins,  who  showed  them  every  sign  of 
friendship.  On  the  land  they  found  an  abundance  of  blue 
plums  and  magnificent  oaks,  of  a  height  and  thickness  that  one 
seldom  beholds  ;  together  with  poplars,  linden-trees,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  wood  useful  in  ship-building.  Sailing  hence  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  they  ascended  a  river  to  nearly  43 0 
north  latitude,  where  it  became  so  narrow  and  of  so  little 
depth  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  return. 

From  all  that  they  could  learn,  there  had  never  been  any 
ships  or  Christians  in  that  quarter  before ;  and  they  were  the 
first  to  discover  the  river  and  ascend  it  so  far.  Henry  Hudson 
returned  to  Amsterdam  with  his  report ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  1610,  some  merchants  again  sent  a  ship  thither, —  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  second  river  discovered,  which  was  called  Man- 
hattes  from  the  savage  nation  that  dwelt  at  its  mouth.  And 
subsequently  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General, 
granted  to  these  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigat¬ 
ing  this  river  and  trading  there.  Whereupon,  in  the  year  1615, 
a  redoubt  or  fort  was  erected  on  the  river,  and  occupied  by  a 
small  garrison,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Our  coun¬ 
trymen  have  continued  to  make  voyages  thither  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  natives  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  country  has  very  justly  received  the  name  of 
New  Netherlands. 


11. 

Henry  Hudson,  who  first  discovered  this  river,  and  all  that 
have  since  visited  it,  express  their  admiration  of  the  noble 
trees  growing  upon  its  banks ;  and  Hudson  has  himself  de¬ 
scribed  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  people  that  he 
found  dwelling  within  this  bay,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

“  When  I  came  on  shore,  the  swarthy  natives  all  stood 
around  and  sung  in  their  fashion  ;  their  clothing  consisted  of 
the  skins  of  foxes  and  other  animals,  which  they  dress  and 
make  the  skins  into  garments  of  various  sorts.  Their  food  is 
Turkish  wheat  (maize  or  Indian  corn),  which  they  cook  by 
baking,  and  it  is  excellent  eating.  They  all  came  on  board, 
one  after  another,  in  their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  single 
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hollowed  tree ;  their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  pointed 
with  sharp  stones,  which  they  fasten  with  hard  resin.  They 
had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  blue  heavens,  sometimes 
on  mats  of  bulrushes  interwoven,  and  sometimes  on  the  leaves 
of  trees.  They  always  carry  with  them  all  their  goods,  such 
as  their  food  and  green  tobacco,  which  is  strong  and  good  for 
use.  They  appear  to  be  a  friendly  people,  but  have  a  great 
propensity  to  steal,  and  are  exceedingly  adroit  in  carrying 
away  whatever  they  take  a  fancy  to.” 

In  latitude  40°  48',  where  the  savages  brought  very  fine 
oysters  to  the  ship,  Hudson  describes  the  country  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  “  It  is  as  pleasant  a  land  as  one  need  tread 
upon  ;  very  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  timber  suitable  for  ship¬ 
building,  and  for  making  large  casks  or  vats.  The  people  had 
copper  tobacco  pipes,  from  which  I  inferred  that  copper  might 
naturally  exist  there  ;  and  iron  likewise  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  natives,  who,  however,  do  not  understand  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  use.” 

Hudson  also  states  that  they  caught  in  the  river  all  kinds  of 
fresh  water  fish  with  seines,  and  young  salmon  and  sturgeon. 
In  latitude  420  18'  he  landed.  “I  sailed  to  the  shore,”  he 
says,  “  in  one  of  their  canoes,  with  an  old  man,  who  was  the 
chief  of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  forty  men  and  seventeen  women  ; 
these  I  saw  there  in  a  house  well  constructed  of  oak  bark,  and 
circular  in  shape,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  well 
built,  with  an  arched  roof.  It  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  beans  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and 
there  lay  near  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  drying  enough  to 
load  three  ships,  besides  what  was  growing  in  the  fields.  On 
our  coming  into  the  house,  two  mats  were  spread  out  to  sit 
upon,  and  immediately  some  food  was  served  in  well  made  red 
wooden  bowls ;  two  men  were  also  despatched  at  once  with 
bows  and  arrows  in  quest  of  game,  who  soon  after  brought  in 
a  pair  of  pigeons  which  they  had  shot.  They  likewise  killed  a 
fat  dog,  and  skinned  it  in  great  haste,  with  shells  which  they 
had  got  out  of  the  water.  They  supposed  that  I  would  remain 
with  them  for  the  night,  but  I  returned  after  a  short  time  on 
board  the  ship.  The  land  is  the  finest  for  cultivation  that  I 
ever  in  my  life  set  foot  upon,  and  it  also  abounds  in  trees  of 
every  description.  The  natives  are  a  very  good  people  ;  for, 
when  they  saw  that  I  would  not  remain,  they  supposed  that  I 
was  afraid  of  their  bows,  and,  taking  the  arrows,  they  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,”  etc. 
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He  found  there  also  vines  and  grapes,  pumpkins,  and  other 
fruits,  from  all  of  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  and  that  the  natives 
are  well  disposed,  if  they  are  only  well  treated  ;  although  they 
are  very  changeable,  and  of  the  same  general  character  as  all 
the  savages  in  the  north. 


Henry  Hudson,  who,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  discovered  the 
Hudson  River  in  1609,  was  an  Englishman,  a  citizen  of  London,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  adventurers  and  explorers.  An  earlier  Henry 
Hudson,  perhaps  his  grandfather,  a  London  alderman,  was  one  of  the  founders,  with  Sebas¬ 
tian  Cabot,  of  the  Muscovy  or  Russia  Company,  established  to  promote  the  discovery  of  a 
northerly  passage  to  China.  Christopher  Hudson  was  an  agent  of  this  company  in  Russia  as 
early  as  1560,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  voyage  to  America  in  1583. 
Captain  Thomas  Hudson,  who  had  himself  commanded  an  expedition  to  Persia,  advised  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Davis  concerning  his  search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  Davis’s  Strait.  He  also  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  Henry  Hudson. 

We  know  nothing  of  Henry  Hudson’s  early  life.  He  comes  before  us  from  April  19,  1607, 
to  June  21,  161  r,  which  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied  in  his  four  unsuccessful  voyages  to 
discover  a  north-w'est  passage  to  China.  The  Hudson  River,  Hudson  Strait,  and  Hudson 
Bay  bear  his  name  and  preserve  his  memory;  and  the  last  is  his  tomb.  He  was  cut  adrift 
upon  its  waters  by  a  mutinous  crew  one  midsummer  day,  1611,  in  a  small  boat  with  half  a 
dozen  men,  and  miserably  perished. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  neither  Hudson  River  nor  strait  nor  bay 
was  really  first  discovered  by  Hudson.  He  pushed  his  explorations  further  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  left  a  more  distinct  record;  but  the  river,  the  strait,  and  the  bay  were  all  marked 
in  maps  before  the  time  of  Hudson.  What  he  did  do  by  his  four  voyages  was  to  show  that 
the  passage  to  China  was  not  the  simple  thing  it  had  been  represented  to  be,  that  there  was  no 
strait  through  the  continent  of  North  America  in  a  low  latitude,  and  that,  if  there  was  one  in  a 
high  latitude,  it  could  scarcely  be  of  any  practical  value. 

Hudson’s  first  and  second  voyages  in  the  arctic  regions  were  in  the  service  of  the  Mus¬ 
covy  Company,  and  his  fourth  voyage  also  w'as  under  the  auspices  of  English  adventurers. 
The  third  and  most  famous  voyage,  with  which  we  are  especially  concerned,  w'as  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  recently  been  established  and  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  English  rivalry.  The  fame  of  Hudson’s  voyages  had  spread,  and  a  flattering  invita¬ 
tion  came  to  him  from  the  King  of  France  just  after  he  had  closed  with  the  Dutch  Company. 
A  copy  of  Hudson’s  contract  with  the  company  exists,  showing  that  he  signed  his  name  Henry 
Hudson,  and  that  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  he  was  also  named  Henry  (not  Hendrik), 
and  that  an  interpreter  was  required,  as  he  did  not  understand  Dutch. 

Hudson  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  the  “  Half  Moon”  about  the  first  of  April,  1609,  “to 
search  for  a  passage  to  the  north  around  by  the  north  side  of  Nova  Zembla.”  He  had  im¬ 
portant  advice,  maps,  and  books  from  various  friends,  and  certain  letters  “which  his  friend, 
Captain  John  Smith,  had  sent  him  from  Virginia,  and  by  which  he  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  sea  reaching  into  the  western  ocean  by  the  north  of  the  English  colony.”  He  had  a 
mot’ey  crew  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  English  and  Dutch  sailors.  Robert  Juet,  who  had  been 
his  mate  in  his  previous  voyage,  and  who  on  his  last  voyage  was  a  leader  in  the  mutiny  which 
cost  Hudson  his  life,  now  acted  as  his  clerk,  and  kept  the  journal  of  the  voyage  from  which  the 
account  of  the  sail  up  the  Hudson  is  taken  for  the  present  leaflet.  Hudson’s  own  journal, 
which  De  Laet  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  “  Nieuwe  Werelt,”  from  which  an  extract 
is  given  in  this  leaflet,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  difficulties  and  sufferings  in  the  north 
were  such  that  the  men  refused  to  go  on,  and  Hudson  turned  toward  America.  He  skirted 
the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  then,  resisting  his  temptation  to  visit  his 
friend  John  Smith,  turned  northward,  entered  Delaware  Bay,  followed  the  New  Jersey 
coast  to  Sandy  Hook,  found  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  and 
spent  a  month  exploring  it,  as  described  by  Juet  in  the  leaflet,  the  extract  given  being  about 
one-third  of  the  journal  of  the  whole  voyage.  Hudson  ascended  the  river  to  a  point  just 
above  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany.  He  became  satisfied  that  this  course  did  not 
lead  to  the  South  Sea  or  China;  as  Champlain,  who  the  same  summer  had  been  making  his 
way  through  Lake  Champlain  to  the  South  Sea,  concluded  that  his  course  did  not  lead  thither. 
The  two  explorers  by  opposite  routes  approached  unawares  wdthin  twenty  leagues  of  each 
other.  On  the  4th  of  October  Hudson  came  again  into  the  sea,  and  reached  Dartmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  November  7.  He  proposed  to  sail  again  in  the  service  cf  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
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pany,  but  was  ordered  by  the  English  government  to  remain  with  his  Englishmen  in  English 
service. 

Purchas,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  “  Piigrimes”  (1625),  published  the  accounts  by  Hud¬ 
son  and  his  companions  of  all  the  four  voyages  ;  and  these  are  reprinted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society’s  Collections.  In  Purchas’s  “  Pilgrimage  ”  there  is  a 
chapter  on  Hudson’s  “  Discoveries  and  Death,”  which  is  mainly  a  summary  of  the  documents 
in  the  “  Piigrimes.” 

Asher's  “  Henry  Hudson,  the  Navigator,”  edited,  with  a  critical  introduction  and  notes, 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (i860),  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  Hudson’s  explorations,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  original  accounts  of  the  four  voyages  given  by  Purchas,  the  early  Dutch  accounts 
by  Hessel-geritz,  Van  Meteren,  and  De  Laet,  and  laternotices.  A  full  bibliography  is  given 
by  Asher,  p.  258.  John  Meredith  Read,  Jr.’s,  “Historical  Inquiry  concerning  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  and  his  Family”  and  Henry  C.  Murphy’s  “Henry  Hudson  in  Holland”  are  valuable 
studies.  De  Costa’s  “  Sailing  Directions  of  Hudson”  is  accompanied  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  All  the  common  histories  of  New  York  have  chapters 
on  Hudson’s  discovery.  Moulton  (Yates  and  Moulton’s  History  of  New  York)  gives  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  Hudson’s  passage  up  the  river. 

The  chapter  on  “New  Netherland,  or  the  Dutch  in  North  America,”  in  the  “Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America”  (vol.  iv.),  is  by  Berthold  Kernow;  and  his  appended  critical 
essay  on  the  sources  of  information  is  a  most  valuable  bibliography.  The  early  volumes  of 
Brodhead’s  “Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York"’  contain  an  invalu¬ 
able  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the  Dutch  period.  Asher  has  published  a  “  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  and  Historical  Essay  on  the  Dutch  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  New  Netherland.” 
Adrian  Van  der  Donck’s  “Description  of  New  Netherland”  (1655)  is  published  as  Old 
South  Leaflet  No.  69  ;  and  the  notes  will  be  of  service  to  the  student. 
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A  Particular  Geographical  Description  of  the  Lately  Discov¬ 
ered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  Frontiers 
of  this  Western  World,  America.  By  Francis  Daniel  Pas- 
torius.  Translated  from  the  Original  German  by  Lewis 
H.  Weiss. 


Introduction. 

The  fourth  grand  division  of  our  world,  America,  is  divided 
into  two  great  parts,  the  first  of  which  lies  to  the  south,  and 
comprises  the  following  provinces  :  — 

1st,  The  Golden  Castilia,  which  again  contains  the  colonies 
of  Papaya,  New  Grenada,  Carthagena,  Venazola,  Nova  Anda¬ 
lusia,  and  Paria. 

2d,  The  land  of  Guyana,  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  of 
which  they  were  desirous  to  lease  a  part  lying  between  the 
rivers  Paria  and  Amazones  to  the  Count  Hanau  in  1669. 

3d,  The  land  of  Brasilia,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
which  are  the  cities  of  St.  Salvator,  Olinda,  and  Pernambuco. 

4th,  The  land  of  Chile. 

5th,  The  land  of  Peru,  the  metropolis  of  which  is  Lima, 
in  which  city  the  Spanish  viceroy  has  his  residence.  This 
province  bounds  on  the  Andes,  among  which  there  is  much 
gold  to  be  found.  The  aborigines  are  a  race  of  giants  of  ten 
feet  stature. 

In  this  Southern  America  there  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Amazones  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Upon  the  borders  flows  the 
stream  Panama  or  Isthmus,  on  which  the  rich  productions  of 
the  country  are  brought  to  the  seashore,  and  thence  transported 
to  Spain. 
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The  second  part,  or  North  America,  comprises:  — 

i st,  The  land  of  Nicaragua,  Guatimala,  Nova  Hispania,  and 
Chersonesa,  which  expand  to  the  Mexican  sea. 

2d,  The  land  of  Flowers  (Florida). 

3d,  Virginia,  which  belongs  to  the  English. 

4th,  Nova  Belgia,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Newr  Amster¬ 
dam. 

5th,  Nova  Anglia,  in  which  land  is  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
where  the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  Indian  language. 

6th,  The  lands  Canada,  Nova  Gallia,  Terra  Corte  Realis, 
Terra  Labrador,  and  Nova  Britannia. 

Of  this  entire  American  continent  very  little  was  known  until 
1441,  for  none  of  its  inhabitants  had  ever  ventured  across  the 
ocean  to  Europe. 

The  first  discoverer  of  this  western  world  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  an  Italian,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Cucurco  near 
Genoa,  descended  from  the  noble  family  Pilustroli,  a  profound 
scholar  and  an  experienced  navigator. 

Having  observed  while  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  the  wind  blew  from  the  westward 
for  many  days  together,  he  concluded  that  it  must  come 
from  some  undiscovered  country  in  that  direction,  and  he 
offered  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  discover  said  land, 
provided  the  Genoese  republic  would  furnish  him  with  sev¬ 
eral  spitable  vessels.  Upon  his  being  refused  it,  he  next 
applied  to  Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess.  He  also  waited  upon  Alfonsus,  king  of  Portugal,  with 
no  better  success ;  but  finally  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  Castilia,  granted  him  three  small  ships,  with  which 
he  set  sail  in  August,  1492,  and  after  a  month  he  came  to  the 
island  of  Comera,  where  he  laid  in  some  provisions,  and  thirty 
days  after  he  arrived  at  the  isle  Guarglysna.  He  next  visited 
the  islands  of  Cumana  and  Haiti,  which  last  he  named  His¬ 
paniola.  Here  he  built  a  fort.  After  he  had  examined  into  the 
resources  of  these  countries,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Spain,  to 
announce  his  good  fortune  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  arrived 
again  safely,  without  having  lost  a  single  man  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  the  new  discovery, 
and  conferred  upon  Columbus  the  title  Admirandus.  He 
afterward  made  some  other  voyages  to  the  Insolas  Fortunatus , 
and  to  the  Canaries ,  on  which  there  are  two  miraculous  foun¬ 
tains,  one  of  which,  if  persons  drink  the  water  therefrom,  it 


causes  them  to  laugh  immoderately,  even  so  as  to  cause  death ; 
but,  if  they  immediately  take  a  draught  from  the  other  fountain, 
it  will  stop  the  laughing  effect  at  once.  He  also  visited  the 
isle  of  Teneriffa,  in  which  there  is  a  great  and  terrible  volcano. 
Finally  he  came  to  the  island  where  the  cannibals  reside,  and 
because  he  landed  there  on  a  Sunday  named  it  Dominica. 
After  making  these  discoveries,  he  returned,  by  way  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Jamaica,  to  Spain. 

Anno  Chris  ti,  1495,  the  above-mentioned  King  Ferdinand 
sent  the  noble  Florentine,  Vesputius  Americus,  with  four 
large  ships  into  these  regions  for  the  purpose  of  making 
further  researches  and  discoveries.  Americus  was  the  first 
European  that  reached  the  continent,  where  he  saw  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  naked  inhabitants ;  and,  after  cruising  about  some 
time  among  the  islands,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  the  year  1498. 
The  newly  discovered  continent  was  named  America  in  honor 
of  him,  and  now  contains  many  rich  and  valuable  colonies  and 
trading  ports  belonging  to  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 
the  Hollanders. 

Chapter  I. 

Of  the  Discovery  of  the  Penns ylvani an  Regions. 

Although,  after  the  successful  expeditions  of  Columbus  and 
Americus,  many  colonies  had  arisen  in  this  western  world,  such 
as  Nova  Hispania,  Nova  Gallia,  Brasilia,  Peru,  Golden  Castilia, 
Hispaniola,  Cumana,  Jamaica,  Nova  Anglia,  Florida,  Virginia, 
etc.,  it  so  happened,  anno  1665,  [!]  by  means  of  the  skilful  and 

S  enterprising  navigators  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Caroli 
Stuardus  /.,  king  of  England,  a  new  and  large  country  was  dis¬ 
covered,  lying  far  beyond  the  above-mentioned  colonies.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  no  name  was  given  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  natives  roamed  about  the  forests,  not  having  any  fixed  resi¬ 
dences  or  towns  from  which  any  name  could  have  been  derived; 
but  they  lived  here  and  there  in  the  wilderness  in  Tuguriis ,  or 
huts  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

About  the  time  of  this  discovery  the  Duke  of  York,  having 
great  numbers  of  Swedes  and  others  under  his  control,  com¬ 
manded  that  a  town  should  be  commenced  on  the  Della  Varra 
River,  which  was  fortified  ;  and  he  called  the  place  New  Castle. 
He  likewise  granted  to  the  Swedes  large  privileges  to  induce 
them  to  remain  there,  and  to  cultivate  the  lands,  intending  to 
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settle  it,  also,  with  English  emigrants.  The  Swedes  began  to 
clear  away  the  forests,  and  soon  became  a  flourishing  com¬ 
munity. 

About  this  time  the  unheard-of  tragedy  was  enacted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  king  was  taken  by  his  own  subjects  and  be¬ 
headed;  his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  pursued  for  his  life; 
but  he  managed  to  make  his  escape  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  his  general,  Lord  Penn,  who  carried  him  to  France  in 
disguise,  for  which  goodly  service  Penn’s  entire  estates  were 
confiscated  or  destroyed ;  and  he  himself  died  in  exile,  before 
the  restoration  of  the  prince. 

Upon  the  reinstating  of  Carolus  II.  on  the  throne  of  his 
father,  he  was  visited  by  William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Penn ;  and  he  received  him  very  graciously.  In  consideration 
of  the  services  of  his  father,  he  presented  to  him  this  entire 
region,  together  with  the  colony  of  New  Castle,  forever.  This 
royal  bounty  bears  the  date  April  21,  1681.  Penn  now  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  the  city  of  London,  that  he  intended  to  establish 
a  colony  there,  and  offered  to  sell  lands  to  all  such  as  wished 
to  emigrate.  Upon  this  many  persons  offered  to  go,  and  Penn 
accompanied  them  thither,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  in  1682.  A  German  society  also  contracted  with  his 
agents  in  London  for  several  thousand  acres  of  land  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  German  colony  there.  The  entire  region  was  named 
Pennsylvania,  which  signifies  Penn' s  forest  lands. 


Chapter  II. 

Contains  Penn’s  charter  and  plans  of  settlement,  which  are 
already  well  known  in  the  English  language. 


Chapter  III. 

Concerning  the  German  Society. 

The  German  Society  commissioned  myself,  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius,  as  their  licensed  agent,  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  to 
superintend  the  purchase  and  survey  of  their  lands. 

I  set  out  from  Erankford  on  the  Mayne,  went  to  London, 
where  I  made  the  purchase,  and  then  embarked  for  America. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  I  arrived  safely  at 
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Philadelphia ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  send  my  report  home  to 
Germany  on  the  7th  of  March,  1684. 

The  lands  I  purchased  were  to  be  as  follows  :  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  one  tract  on  some  navigable  stream. 

Three  hundred  acres  in  the  City  Liberties,  which  is  the  strip 
of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Dellavarra  and  Scolkill,  above 
Philadelphia. 

Three  lots  in  the  city  proper  for  the  purpose  of  building 
thereon. 

# 

Upon  my  arrival  I  applied  to  the  governor,  William  Penn, 
for  warrants,  so  as  to  survey  and  take  possession  of  the  afore¬ 
said  lands. 

His  first  answer,  concerning  the  three  hundred  acres  in  the 
Liberties  and  the  three  lots  in  the  city,  was  this :  “  That 
these  could  by  right  not  be  claimed  by  the  German  Company, 
because  they  had  been  purchased  after  he  had  left  London, 
the  books  closed,  and  all  the  lots  previously  disposed  of.”  He, 
however,  had  three  lots  in  the  city  surveyed  for  me,  out  of  his 
youngest  son’s  portion,  instead  of  those  above  mentioned. 

Beginning  to  number  the  houses  from  the  Dellavarra  River, 
our  trading-house  is  the  ninth  in  order. 

Our  first  lot  in  the  city  is  of  the  following  dimensions.  It 
has  one  hundred  feet  front,  and  is  four  hundred  feet  deep. 
Next  to  it  is  to  be  a  street.  Adjoining  it  lies  the  second  lot  of 
the  same  size  as  No.  1.  Then  another  street.  Lot  No.  3 
joins  this  street,  its  size  being  the  same  as  the  other  two.  On 
these  lots  we  can  build  two  dwellings  at  each  end,  making  in 
all  twelve  buildings  with  proper  yards  and  gardens,  and  all  of 
them  fronting  on  the  streets. 

For  the  first  few  years,  little  or  no  profit  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  these  lots,  on  account  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  this  province,  and,  also,  that  as  yet  this 
country  has  no  goods  or  productions  of  any  kind  to  trade  with 
or  export  to  Europe. 

Our  governor,  William  Penn,  intends  to  establish  and  en¬ 
courage  the  growing  and  manufactory  of  woollens  ;  to  introduce 

(the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  for  which  this  country  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted,  so  that  our  company  had  better  send  us  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  barrels  and  vats  of  various  sorts,  also  all  kinds  of 
farming  and  gardening  implements.  Item ,  several  iron  boilers 
of  various  sizes,  and  copper  and  brass  kettles.  Item,  an  iron 
stove,  several  blankets  and  mattresses,  also  a  few  pieces  of 
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Barchet  and  white  linens,  which  might  be  sold  in  our  trading- 
house  here  to  good  advantage. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  last  a  fair  had  been  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  but  we  only  sold  about  ten  dollars’  worth  at  our  trad¬ 
ing-house,  owing  altogether  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

As  relating  to  our  newly  laid  out  town,  Germanopolis,  or  Ger¬ 
mantown,  it  is  situated  on  a  deep  and  very  fertile  soil,  and  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fine  springs  and  fountains  of 
fresh  water.  The  main  street  is  sixty  and  the  cross  street 
forty  feet  in  width.  Every  family  has  a  plot  of  ground  for 
yard  and  garden  three  acres  in  size. 


Chapter  IV. 

Treats  of  William  Penn’s  laws,  which  are  already  known  m 
the  English  language. 


Chapter  V. 

Of  the  Situation  of  the  Country  and  the  Rivers  thereof. 

The  situation  of  Pennsylvania  is  like  unto  that  of  Naples  in 
Italy.  This  region  lies  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dellavarra  River,  and  extends 
in  length  75  miles,  in  breadth  45.* 

The  islands  bordering  upon  this  province  are  New  Jersey, 
Marieland,  and  Virginia.  In  these  regions,  several  new  and 
beautiful  stars  and  constellations  are  visible,  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  European  astrologi  and 
learned  ones. 

The  river  Dellavarra  is  so  beautiful  a  stream  as  not  to  have 
its  equal  among  all  the  rivers  of  Europe. 

It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  thirty  miles 
beyond  Philadelphia.  It  separates  Pennsylvania  from  New 
Jersey.  At  Philadelphia  it  is  two  and  at  New  Castle  three 
miles  wide  ;  is  abundantly  stocked  with  the  finest  fish,  as  is 
likewise  the  river  Scolkill. 

The  springs  and  fountains  of  water  are  innumerable. 

The  woods  and  copses  are  filled  with  beautiful  birds  of  great 


*  German  miles,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  five  English  or  American  miles. 
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variety,  which  proclaim  their  Creator’s  praises,  in  their  pleas¬ 
antest  manner.  There  is,  besides,  a  great  abundance  of  wild 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  quails,  pigeons,  partridges,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  game. 

Chapters  VI.  and  VII. 

Are  omitted,  as  containing  nothing  of  interest  to  the  English 
reader. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Of  the  Towns  and  Cities  in  this  Province. 

The  governor,  William  Penn,  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  between  the  two  rivers  Dellavarra  and  Scolkill,  naming 
it  with  the  pious  wish  and  desire  that  its  inhabitants  might 
dwell  together  in  brotherly  love  and  unity. 

The  Dellavarra  is  deep  enough  so  that  the  largest  vessels 
can  come  up  close  to  the  bank,  which  is  but  about  a  stone’s 
cast  from  the  city. 

Another  English  company  have  laid  out  the  new  town  of 
Frankfort ,  five  miles  above  Philadelphia,  at  which  now  so 
flourishing  and  pleasant  place  they  have  already  established 
several  good  mills,  a  glass-house,  pottery,  and  some  stores  and 
trading-houses. 

New  Castle  lies  forty  miles  from  the  ocean  on  the  Dellavarra, 
and  has  a  very  good  harbor. 

The  town  of  Uplandt  is  twenty  miles  above  New  Castle  on 
the  river,  and  is  a  fine  large  place,  inhabited  mostly  by 
Swedes. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Octobriis,  anno  1685,  I, 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  with  the  wish  and  concurrence  of 
our  governor,  laid  out  and  planned  a  new  town,  which  we 
called  Germantown  or  Germanopolis,  in  a  very  fine  and  fertile 
district,  with  plenty  of  springs  of  fresh  water,  being  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees,  and  having  besides 
excellent  and  abundant  pasturage  for  the  cattle.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  there  were  but  twelve  families  of  forty-one  individ¬ 
uals,  consisting  mostly  of  German  mechanics  and  weavers. 
The  principal  street  of  this,  our  town,  I  made  sixty  feet  in 
width,  and  the  cross  street  forty  feet.  The  space  or  lot  for 
each  house  and  garden  I  made  three  acres  in  size  ;  for  my  own 
dwelling,  however,  six  acres. 
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Before  my  laying  out  of  this  town,  I  had  already  erected  a 
small  house  in  Philadelphia,  thirty  feet  by  fifteen  in  size.  The 
windows,  for  the  want  of  glass,  were  made  of  oiled  paper. 
Over  the  door  I  had  placed  the  following  inscription  :  — 

Parva  domus,  sed  arnica  bonis,  procul  este  prophani, 

at  which  our  governor,  when  he  paid  me  a  visit,  laughed 
heartily,  at  the.  same  time  encouraging  me  to  build  more. 

I  have  also  obtained  15,000  acres  of  land  for  our  company, 
in  one  tract,  with  this  condition, —  that  within  one  year  at 
least  thirty  families  should  settle  on  it ;  and  thus  we  may,  by 
God’s  blessing,  have  a  separate  German  province,  where  we 
can  all  live  together  in  one. 

Chapter  IX. 

Of  the  Productions  of  the  Coicntry. 

Inasmuch  as  this  region  lies  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
as  Montepelier  and  Naples,  but  has  a  much  richer  soil,  and  that 
better  watered  by  its  many  springs  and  rivulets,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  country  must  be  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  air  is  pure  and  serene, 
the  summer  is  longer  and  warmer  than  it  is  in  Germany,  and 
we  are  cultivating  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
our  labors  meet  with  rich  reward. 

Of  cattle  we  have  a  great  abundance,  but  for  want  of  proper 
accommodation  they  roam  at  large  for  the  present. 

Sugar  and  syrup  we  import  from  Barbados,  and  he  that  has 
not  money  barters  with  such  articles  of  produce  as  he  may 
have.  The  articles  of  trade  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Christians  consist  of  fish,  birds,  deerskins,  and  the  furs  of 
beavers,  otters,  foxes,  etc.  They  usually  exchange  these  things 
for  liquor  or  else  for  their  own  kind  of  money,  which  they  call 
wampum,  and  consists  of  red  and  white  seashells,  which  are 
neatly  prepared,  and  strung  like  beaJs.  These  strings  of 
wampum  they  make  use  of  to  decorate  themselves  with.  Their 
king  wears  a  crown  made  of  the  same. 

Twelve  strings  of  the  red  are  valued  as  much  as  twenty-four 
white  ones.  They  like  this  kind  of  money  much  better  than 
our  silver  coin,  because  they  are  so  often  deceived  by  it,  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine,  and, 
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as  they  cannot  well  calculate  the  difference  in  its  value,  they 
do  not  much  like  to  take  it. 

The  money  in  circulation  among  ourselves  is  Spanish  and 
English  coin.  Gems  and  precious  stones  we  have  none,  neither 
do  we  desire  any.  We  would  not  give  him  any  great  thanks 
who  would  dig  them  out  of  the  earth  ;  for  these  things  which 
God  has  created  for  good  and  wise  purposes  have  been  most 
shamefully  abused  by  man,  and  have  become  the  servants  of 
human  pride  and  ostentation  rather  than  being  conducive  to 
the  Creator’s  glory. 


Chapter  X. 

Of  the  Growth  and  Improvement  of  this  Colony . 

Although  this  far-distant  land  was  a  dense  wilderness, —  and 
it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  come  under  the  cultivation 
of  the  Christians, —  there  is  much  cause  of  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  how  rapidly  it  has  already,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  is  still  advancing,  day  by  day.  The  first  part  of 
the  time  we  were  obliged  to  obtain  our  provisions  from  the  Jer¬ 
seys  for  money,  and  at  a  high  price ;  but  now  we  not  only  have 
enough  for  ourselves,  but  a  considerable- surplus  to  dispose  of 
among  our  neighboring  colonies.  Of  the  most  needful  me¬ 
chanics  we  have  enough  now ;  but  day-laborers  are  very  scarce, 
and  of  them  we  stand  in  great  need.  Of  mills,  brick-kilns,  and 
tile-ovens  we  have  the  necessary  number. 

Our  surplus  of  grain  and  cattle  we  trade  to  Barbados  for 
rum,  syrup,  sugar,  and  salt.  The  furs,  however,  we  export  to 
England  for  other  manufactured  goods. 

We  are  also  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  linens, 
so  as  to  keep  our  money  as  much  as  possible  in  the  country. 
For  this  reason  we  have  already  established  fairs  to  be  held  at 
stated  times,  so  as  to  bring  the  people  of  different  parts  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purposes  of  barter  and  trade,  and  thereby  en¬ 
courage  our  own  industry  and  prevent  our  little  money  from 
going  abroad. 
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Chapter  XI. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Land. 

The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  the 
Aborigines,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  savages  ;  (2)  those  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  years,  and  are  called 
old  settlers  ;  (3)  the  newly  arrived  colonists  of  the  different 
companies. 

1.  The  savages,  or  Indians,  are  in  general  strong,  nimble,  and 
well-shaped  people,  of  a  dark,  tawny  complexion,  and  wore  no 
clothing  whatever  when  the  first  Europeans  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Now,  however,  they  hang  a  blanket  about  their  shoulders, 
or  some  of  them  also  have  shirts. 

They  have  straight  black  hair,  which  they  cut  off  close  to 
the  head,  save  one  tuft,  which  they  leave  stand  on  the  right 
side.  Their  children  they  anoint  with  the  fat  of  the  bears  and 
other  animals,  so  as  to  make  their  skin  dark,  for  by  nature  they 
would  be  white  enough.  They  cultivate  among  themselves  the 
most  scrupulous  honesty,  are  unwavering  in  keeping  promises, 
defraud  and  insult  no  one,  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers, 
obliging  to  their  guests,  and  faithful  even  to  death  towards 
their  friends. 

Their  huts,  or  wigwams,  they  make  by  bending  down  several 
young  trees,  and  covering  them  with  bark. 

They  use  neither  tables  nor  chairs  nor  furniture  of  any  kind, 
except,  perhaps,  a  single  pot  or  kettle  to  cook  their  food. 

I  once  saw  four  of  them  dining  together  in  great  enjoyment 
of  their  feast.  It  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  a  pumpkin, 
simply  boiled  in  water,  without  salt,  butter,  or  spice  of  any 
kind.  Their  seat  and  table  was  the  bare  ground,  their  spoons 
were  sea-shells,  wherewith  they  supped  the  warm  water,  and 
their  plates  were  the  leaves  of  the  nearest  tree,  which,  after 
they  were  done  their  meal,  they  had  no  occasion  of  washing  or 
any  need  of  carefully  preserving  for  future  use.  I  thought  to 
myself  on  witnessing  this  scene  how  these  poor  savages,  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  Saviour’s  doctrines  and  maxims  of 
contentment  and  temperance,  how  far  superior  they  are  to  our¬ 
selves,  so-called  Christians,  at  least  so  far  as  these  virtues  are 
concerned. 

They  are  otherwise  very  grave  and  reserved,  speak  but  little, 
and  in  few  words,  and  are  greatly  surprised  when  they  hear 
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much  needless  and  even  foolish  talking  and  tale-bearing  among 
us  Christians. 

They  are  true  and  faithful  in  their  matrimonial  relations, 
abhorring  licentiousness  in  the  extreme.  Above  all  do  they 
despise  deception  and  falsehood.  They  have  no  idols,  but 
adore  one  great,  good  Spirit,  who  keeps  the  devil  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  have  lived  in  this  world,  do  they  expect  a  reward 
or  punishment  in  the  future. 

Their  peculiar  mode  of  worship  consists  principally  in  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing,  during  which  they  make  use  of  the  most 
singular  contortions  and  positions  of  the  body;  and,  when  the 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  parents  or  dear  friends  is  brought 
to  their  mind,  they  break  forth  into  the  most  piteous  cries  and 
lamentations. 

They  are  fond  of  hearing  us  speak  about  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  of  his  wisdom  and  divine  power, 
and  particularly  do  they  listen  with  emotion  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  sufferings;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
language,  so  as  to  explain  the  great  plan  of  salvation  to  them 
fully. 

They  behave  with  the  greatest  respect  and  decorum  when¬ 
ever  they  attend  public  worship  in  our  churches  ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  many  of  these  poor  American  savages  will  in 
the  great  day  rise  up  in  judgment  with  those  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  against  our  own  wicked  and  perverse  generation.  As 
regards  their  domestic  arrangements,  the  men  attend  to  the 
chase,  hunting,  and  fishing,  the  women  bring  up  their  chil¬ 
dren,  instructing  them  in  virtue  and  honor.  They  raise  some 
few  vegetables,  such  as  corn  and  beans  ;  but,  as  to  any  exten¬ 
sive  farming  and  cultivation,  they  concern  themselves  nothing 
about  it,  but  are  rather  surprised  that  we,  as  Christians,  should 
have  so  many  cares  and  anxieties  as  to  our  support  and  nour¬ 
ishment,  just  as  if  we  did  not  believe  that  God  will  and  can 
sustain  and  provide  for  us. 

They  speak  a  most  beautiful  and  grave  language,  which 
sounds  very  much  like  the  Italian,  although  it  has  entirely 
different  words. 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  faces  with  various 
colors,  and  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  are  very  fond  of 
tobacco. 
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2.  The  earlier  Europeans  or  old  settlers.  These  never  had 
the  proper  motives  in  settling  here  ;  for,  instead  of  instructing 
the  poor  Indians  in  the  Christian  virtues,  their  only  desire  was 
gain,  without  ever  scrupling  about  the  means  employed  in 
obtaining  it. 

By  these  means  they  have  taught  those  natives  who  had 
dealings  with  them  nothing  but  deception  and  many  other  evil 
habits,  so  that  there  is  very  little  of  virtue  or  honesty  remaining 
on  either  side. 

These  wicked  people  make  it  a  custom  to  pay  the  savages  in 
rum  and  other  liquors  for  the  furs  they  bring  to  them,  so  that 
these  poor  deluded  Indians  have  become  very  intemperate,  and 
sometimes  drink  to  such  excess  that  they  can  neither  walk  nor 
stand.  On  such  occasions  they  often  commit  thefts  and  other 
vices. 

3.  The  newly  arrived  colonists  of  our  and  other  companies. 
We  who  have  come  over  to  this  land  with  good  and  honest  in¬ 
tentions  have  purchased  considerable  tracts  of  land  where  we 
will  settle,  and  endeavor  to  live  in  happiness  and  contentment; 
and  we  are  living  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  we  can  in 
time  do  something  for  the  eternal  welfare  and  salvation  of  the 
aborigines.  May  our  God  prosper  and.  bless  our  undertakings  ! 


Chapter  XII. 

Of  the  Gover?iments  of  this  Land. 

The  aborigines  of  this  country  had  their  own  chiefs  and 
kings. 

We  Christians  acknowledge  as  our  governor  and  chief 
magistrate  the  oft-named  and  excellent,  the  Hon.  William 
Penn,  to  whom  this  region  was  granted  and  given  as  his  own 
by  his  majesty  of  England,  Carolus  II.,  with  the  express  com¬ 
mand  that  all  the  previous  and  future  colonists  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  Penn’s  laws  and  jurisdiction. 

This  wise  and  truly  pious  ruler  and  governor  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  take  possession  of  the  province  thus  granted  without 
having  first  conciliated,  and  at  various  councils  and  treaties 
duly  purchased  from,  the  natives  of  this  country  the  various 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  He,  having  by  these  means  obtained 
good  titles  to  the  province,  under  the  sanction  and  signature  of 
the  native  chiefs,  I  therefore  have  purchased  from  him  some 
thirty  thousand  acres  for  my  German  colony. 
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Now,  although  the  oft-mentioned  William  Penn  is  one  of  the 
sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  still  he  will  compel  no  man  to  be¬ 
long  to  his  particular  society  ;  but  he  has  granted  to  every  one 
free  and  untrammelled  exercise  of  their  opinions  and  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Of  the  Various  Religious  Denommations  of  these  Parts. 

The  native  Indians  have  no  written  religious  belief  or  creed ; 
and  their  own  peculiar  ideas,  which  are  by  no  means  so  rude 
or  so  barbarous  as  those  of  many  other  heathens,  have  to  be 
transmitted  from  the  parents  to  their  children  only  per  tradi- 
tionem. 

The  English  and  the  Dutch  adhere  to  the  Calvinistic  persua¬ 
sion. 

The  colonists  of  William  Penn  are  nearly  all  Quakers. 

The  Swedes  and  Germans  are  Evangelical  Lutherans,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Upsala.  The  Swedes  have 
their  own  churches.  The  name  of  their  clergyman  is  Fabri- 
cius,  of  whom  I  must  say  with  deep  regret  that  he  is  an  intem¬ 
perate  man,  and,  as  regards  spiritual  things,  very  dark  and 
ignorant.  We  in  Germantown  built  a  little  chapel  for  our¬ 
selves  in  1686,  but  did  not  so  much  care  for  a  splendid  stone 
edifice  as  for  having  an  humble  but  true  temple  devoted  to  the 
living  God,  in  which  true  believers  might  be  edified  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  souls.  The  ministers  here  might  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  obey  and  practise  the  command  of  the 
Saviour,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel”; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  seek  more  their  own  comfort  and  ease 
than  they  do  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer. 


Chapter  XIV. 

Of  the  German  Society  for  the  Settling  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  principal  participants  in  this  society  of  ours  are  the 
following-named  gentlemen :  — 

Jacob  von  De  Walle,  Dr.  John  Jacob  Schuetz,  and  Daniel 
Behagel,  all  of  Franckfort-on-the-Mayne. 
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Gerhard  von  Mastricht,.  of  Duisburg ;  Thomas  von  Wylich, 
and  John  Lebrunn,  of  Wesel. 

Benjamin  Furly,  of  Rotterdam;  Philip  Fort,  of  London. 

These  persons  will  attend  to  and  care  for  all  letters  and 
papers  for  our  colony,  and  will  also  assist  and  give  advice  to 
all  such  as  desire  to  emigrate,  if  such  applicants  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  standing,  and  their  motives  and  intentions 
for  emigrating  are  honest  and  good. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  whole  direction  and  management  of  the 
colony  has  been  intrusted  to  my  humble  abilities,  for  the  time 
being ;  and  may  the  Almighty  give  me  the  proper  wisdom  and 
strength  to  fulfil  all  my  arduous  duties. 


Chapter  XV. 

Of  the  Opportunities  and  Ways  of  Emigratitig  to  this  Country. 

From  the  month  of  April  until  in  the  fall  of  every  year 
there  are  vessels  sailing  to  Pennsylvania,  at  frequent  times, 
from  England,  principally  from  the  port  of  Deal,  although 
there  is  no  fixed  time  or  day  set  for  sailing,  and  persons  are 
therefore  compelled  to  watch  their  opportunity.  Whenever 
there  is  a  company  of  thirty-five  or  forty  passengers  together, 
exclusive  of  the  ship’s  crew,  a  vessel  is  despatched.  Every 
grown-up  man  pays  for  his  passage  the  sum  of  £6  sterling,  or 
thirty-six  rix  dollars.  For  a  female  or  servant,  twenty-two  rix 
dollars.  £i  sterling  is  equal  to  six  rix  dollars. 


Chapter  XVI. 

Of  my  own  Voyage  hither. 

After  I  had  left  London,  where  I  had  made  all  my  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Penn’s  agent,  and  arrived  at  Deal,  I  hired  four 
male  and  two  female  servants,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1683,  set 
sail  with  a  company  of  eighty  passengers.  Our  ship  drew 
thirteen  feet  of  water.  Our  fare  on  board  was  poor  enough. 
The  allowance  of  provision  for  ten  persons  per  week  was  as 
follows  :  three  pounds  of  butter  ;  daily,  four  cans  of  beer  and 
one  can  of  water ;  every  noon,  two  dishes  of  peas ;  four  times 
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per  week  salt  meat,  and  three  times  salt  fish,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  cook,  each  man  for  himself,  and  had  daily  to  save 
enough  from  dinner  to  serve  for  our  suppers  also.  And,  as 
these  provisions  were  usually  very  poor,  and  the  fish  sometimes 
tainted,  we  were  all  compelled  to  make  liberal  use  of  liquors 
and  other  refreshments  of  a  similar  nature  to  preserve  the 
health  amid  such  hard  fare.  Moreover,  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  masters  of  these  vessels  to  impose  upon  their  passengers 
in  a  shameful  manner  by  giving  them  very  short  allowances. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  pay  the  passage  in  full  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  to  withhold  a  part  until  the  arriving  in  America,  so 
that  they  are  obliged  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  advisable  to  endeavor  to  obtain  passage  in 
vessels  bound  to  Philadelphia  direct,  inasmuch  as  those  who 
come  in  such,  landing  at  Upland,  are  subjected  to  many  and 
grievous  molestations. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1683,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  American  continent,  but  did  not  enter  the  Capes  of  Dela¬ 
ware  until  the  18th  ejusdem.  The  20th  ejusdem  we  passed  by 
New  Castle  and  Upland,  and  arrived  toward  evening  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  perfect  health  and  safety,  where  we  were  all  wel¬ 
comed  with  great  joy  and  love  by  the  governor,  William  Penn, 
and  his  secretary.  He  at  once  made  me  his  confidential  friend, 
and  I  am  frequently  requested  to  dine  with  him,  where  I  can 
enjoy  his  good  counsel  and  edifying  conversations.  Lately 
I  could  not  visit  him  for  eight  days,  when  he  waited  upon  me 
himself,  requesting  me  to  dine  with  him  in  future  twice  in  each 
week,  without  particular  invitation,  assuring  me  of  his  love  and 
friendship  toward  myself  and  the  German  nation,  hoping  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  colonists  would  do  the  same. 


Chapter  XVII. 

Of  the  Duties  and  Labors  of  the  German  Colonist. 

Our  German  society  have  in  this  place  now  established  a 
lucrative  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  goods,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  useful  and  necessary  articles,  and 
have  intrusted  this  extensive  business  to  my  own  direction. 
Besides  this  they  have  now  purchased  and  hold  over  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  an  entirely 
German  colony..  In  my  newly  laid  out  Germantown  there  are 
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already  sixty-four  families  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Such  persons,  therefore,  and  all  those  who  still  arrive,  have  to 
fall  to  work  and  swing  the  axe  most  vigorously ;  for  wherever 
you  turn  the  cry  is,  ltur  in  antiqucim  sylvam ,  nothing  but  end¬ 
less  forests.  So  that  I  have  been  often  wishing  for  a  number 
of  stalwart  Tyrolians,  to  throw  down  these  gigantic  oak  and 
other  forest  trees,  but  which  we  will  be  obliged  to  cut  down 
ourselves  by  degrees  and  with  almost  incredible  labor  and  ex¬ 
ertion,  during  which  we  can  have  a  very  forcible  illustration 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  our  poor  old  father  Adam, 
that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  should  eat  his  bread.  To  our 
successors,  and  others  coming  after  us,  we  would  say  that  they 
must  not  only  bring  over  money,  but  a  firm  determination  to 
labor  and  make  themselves  useful  to  our  infant  colony.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  consider  that  man  blessed  whom  the  devil 
does  not  find  idling.  In  the  meantime  we  are  employing  the 
wild  inhabitants  as  day-laborers,  for  which  they  are,  however, 
not  much  inclined  ;  and  we  ourselves  are  gradually  learning 
their  language,  so  to  instruct  them  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
inviting  them  to  attend  our  church  services,  and  therefore 
have  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  be  the  means 
of  enlightening  many  of  these  poor  heathens  unto  their  souls’ 
salvation.  To  Him  be  honor,  praise,  thanks,  and  glory,  forever¬ 
more.  Amen. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  TO  “THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PILGRIM.” 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  beginning  of  German  emigration  to  America  may  be  traced  to 
the  personal  influence  of  William  Penn,  who  in  1677  visited  the 
Continent,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intelligent  and  highly 
cultivated  circle  of  Pietists,  or  Mystics,  who,  reviving  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  spiritual  faith  and  worship  of  Tauler  and  the 
“Friends  of  God”  in  the  fourteenth,  gathered  about  the  pastor 
Spener,  and  the  young  and  beautiful  Eleonora  Johanna  Von  Merlau. 
In  this  circle  originated  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  which  bought 
of  William  Penn,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  tract  of  land 
near  the  new  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  company’s  agent  in  the  New  World  was  a  rising  young 
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lawyer,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  son  of  Judge  Pastorius  of  Winds- 
heim,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Altorf. 
He  studied  law  at  Strasburg,  Basle,  and  Jena,  and  at  Ratisbon,  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Government,  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
international  polity.  Successful  in  all  his  examinations  and  disputa¬ 
tions,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1676.  In  1679  he  was  a  law  lecturer  at  Frankfort,  where  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Spener.  In  1680-81  he 
travelled  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  and  Italy  with  his  friend  Herr 
Von  Rodeck.  “I  was,”  he  says,  “glad  to  enjoy  again  the  company 
of  my  Christian  friends  rather  than  be  with  Von  Rodeck,  feasting 
and  dancing.”  In  1683,  in  company  with  a  small  number  of  German 
Friends,  he  emigrated  to  America,  settling  upon  the  Frankfort  Com¬ 
pany’s  tract,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  Rivers.  The 
township  was  divided  into  four  hamlets  ;  namely,  Germantown,  Kris- 
heim,  Crefield,  and  Sommerhausen.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  united 
himself  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  became  one  of  its  most  able 
and  devoted  members,  as  well  as  the  recognized  head  and  lawgiver 
of  the  settlement.  He  married,  two  years  after  his  arrival,  Anneke 
(Anna),  daughter  of  Dr.  Klosterman,  of  Muhlheim. 

In  the  year  1688  he  drew  up  a  memorial  against  slaveholding, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Germantown  Friends,  and  sent  up  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  and  thence  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  protest  made  by  a  religious  body  against 
negro  slavery.  The  original  document  was  discovered  in  1844,  by 
the  Philadelphia  antiquarian,  Nathan  Kite,  and  published  in  The 
Friend  (vol.  xviii.  No.  16).  It  is  a  bold  and  direct  appeal  to  the 
best  instincts  of  the  heart.  “  Have  not,”  he  asks,  “these  negroes 
as  much  right  to  fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them 
slaves  ?  ” 

Under  the  wise  direction  of  Pastorius,  the  Germantown  settlement 
grew  and  prospered.  The  inhabitants  planted  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  souvenirs  of  their  old  home. 
A  large  number  of  them  were  linen-weavers,  as  well  as  small  farmers. 
The  Quakers  were  the  principal  sect;  but  men  of  all  religions  were 
tolerated,  and  lived  together  in  harmony.  In  1692  Richard  Frame 
published,  in  what  he  called  verse,  a  “  Description  of  Pennsylvania,”  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  settlement : — 

“The  German  town  of  which  I  spoke  before, 

Which  is  at  least  in  length  one  mile  or  more, 

Where  lives  High  German  people  and  Low  Dutch, 

Whose  trade  in  weaving  linen  cloth  is  much, — 

There  grows  the  flax,  as  also  you  may  know 
That  from  the  same  they  do  divide  the  tow. 

Their  trade  suits  well  their  habitation, — 

We  find  convenience  for  their  occupation.” 
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Pastorius  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  William 
Penn,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Chief  Justice  Logan,  Thomas  Story,  and  other 
leading  men  in  the  Province  belonging  to  his  own  religious  society, 
as  also  with  Kelpius,  the  learned  Mystic  of  the  Wissahickon,  with 
the  pastor  of  the  Swedes’  church,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mennonites. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  published  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig  in  1700  and  1701.  His  u  Lives  of  the  Saints” 
etc.,  written  in  German,  and  dedicated  to  Professor  Schurmberg,  his 
old  teacher,  was  published  in  1690.  He  left  behind  him  many  un¬ 
published  manuscripts,  covering  a  very  wdde  range  of  subjects,  most 
of  which  are  now  lost.  One  huge  manuscript  folio,  entitled  “  Hive 
Beestock,  Melliotropheum  Alucar,  or  Rusca  Apium,”  still  remains, 
containing  one  thousand  pages,  with  about  one  hundred  lines  to  a 
page.  It  is  a  medley  of  knowledge  and  fancy,  history,  philosophy, 
and  poetry,  written  in  seven  languages.  A  large  portion  of  his 
poetry  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  gardening,  the  description  of 
flowers,  and  the  care  of  bees.  The  following  specimen  of  his  pun¬ 
ning  Latin  is  addressed  to  an  orchard  pilferer :  — 

“  Quisquis  in  haec  furtim  reptas  viridaria  nostra 
Tangere  fallaci  ponia  caveto  manu, 

Si  non  obsequeris  faxit  Deus  omne  quod  opto, 

Cum  malis  nostris  ut  mala  cuncta  feras.” 

Professor  Oswald  Seidensticker,  to  whose  papers  in  Der  Deutsche 
Pioneer  and  that  able  periodical  the  Penn  Monthly  of  Philadelphia 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing  facts  in  regard  to  the 
German  pilgrims  of  the  New  World,  thus  closes  his  notice  of 
Pastorius : — 

“  No  tombstone,  not  even  a  record  of  burial,  indicates  where  his 
remains  have  found  their  last  resting-place  ;  and  the  pardonable  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  the  homage  due  to  this  distinguished  man  with 
some  visible  memento  cannot  be  gratified.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  interred  in  any  other  place  than  the  Friends’ 
old  burying-ground  in  Germantown,  though  the  fact  is  not  attested 
by  any  definite  source  of  information.  After  all,  this  obliteration  o': 
the  last  trace  of  his  earthly  existence  is  but  typical  of  what  has  over 
taken  the  times  which  he  represents :  that  Germantown  which  he 
founded,  which  saw  him  live  and  move,  is  at  present  but  a  quaint 
idyl  of  the  past,  almost  a  myth,  barely  remembered  and  little  cared 
for  by  the  keener  race  that  has  succeeded.” 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  have  not  lacked  historian  and  poet. 
Justice  has  been  done  to  their  faith,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
to  the  mighty  influence  of  their  endeavors  to  establish  righteousness 
on  the  earth.  The  Quaker  pilgrims  of  Pennsylvania,  seeking  the 
same  object  by  different  means,  have  not  been  equally  fortunate. 
The  power  of  their  testimony  for  truth  and  holiness,  peace  and  free- 
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dom,  enforced  only  by  what  Milton  calls  “the  unresistible  might  of 
meekness,”  has  been  felt  through  two  centuries,  in  the  amelioration 
of  penal  severities,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  erring, 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering, —  felt,  in  brief,  in  every  step  of 
human  progress.  But  of  the  men  themselves,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  William  Penn,  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Contrasted, 
from  the  outset,  with  the  stern,  aggressive  Puritans  of  New  England, 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  “a  feeble  folk,”  with  a  personality 
as  doubtful  as  their  unrecorded  graves.  They  were  not  soldiers,  like 
Miles  Standish;  they  had  no  figure  so  picturesque  as  Vane;  no 
leader  so  rashly  brave  and  haughty  as  Endicott.  No  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  their  Magnalia;  they  had  no  awful  drama  of  supernaturalism, 
in  which  Satan  and  his  angels  were  actors ;  and  the  only  witch  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  simple  annals  was  a  poor  old  Swedish  woman,  who, 
on  complaint  of  her  countrywomen,  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  every¬ 
thing  but  imbecility  and  folly.  Nothing  but  commonplace  offices  of 
civility  came  to  pass  between  them  and  the  Indians.  Indeed,  their 
enemies  taunted  them  with  the  fact  that  the  savages  did  not  regard 
them  as  Christians,  but  just  such  men  as  themselves.  Yet  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  careful  observer  of  the  progress  of  American 
civilization  that  its  two  principal  currents  had  their  sources  in  the 
entirely  opposite  directions  of  the  Puritan  and  Quaker  colonies.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  late  writer:  *  “  The  historical  forces,  with  which 
no  others  may  be  compared  in  their  influence  on  the  people,  have 
been  those  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker.  The  strength  of  the  one 
was  in  the  confession  of  an  invisible  Presence,  a  righteous,  eternal 
Will,  which  would  establish  righteousness  on  earth ;  and  thence 
arose  the  conviction  of  a  direct  personal  responsibility,  which  could 
be  tempted  by  no  external  splendor,  and  could  be  shaken  by  no  in¬ 
ternal  agitation,  and  could  not  be  evaded  or  transferred.  The 
strength  of  the  other  was  the  witness  in  the  human  spirit  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  Word,  an  Inner  Voice  which  spoke  to  each  alone,  while  yet  it 
spoke  to  every  man ;  a  Light  which  each  was  to  follow,  and  which 
yet  was  the  light  of  the  world;  and  all  other  voices  were  silent 
before  this;  and  the  solitary  path,  whither  it  led,  was  more  sacred 
than  the  worn  ways  of  cathedral  aisles.” 

It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  reader,  that  in  the  poem 
which  follows  [“  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  ”]  I  have  attempted 
nothing  beyond  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Pennsylvania 
colonist, —  a  simple  picture  of  a  noteworthy  man  and  his  locality. 
The  colors  of  my  sketch  are  all  very  sober,  toned  down  to  the  quiet 
and  dreamy  atmosphere  through  which  its  subject  is  visible. 
Whether,  in  the  glare  and  tumult  of  the  present  time,  such  a  picture 
will  find  favor,  may  well  be  questioned.  I  only  know  that  it  has  be¬ 
guiled  for  me  some  hours  of  weariness,  and  that,  whatever  may  be 
its  measure  of  public  appreciation,  it  has  been  to  me  its  own  reward. 

*MulforcTs  “  Nation,”  pp.  267,  268. 
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Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Germantown,  the  combined  Brewster  and  Brad¬ 
ford  of  fhat  famous  German  colony,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1651,  the  son  of  a  judge.  He 
was  educated  in  the  classical  and  modern  languages  and  all  the  science  of  his  age,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  when,  having  joined  the  Pietists,  he  concerted  with  lus 
friends  a  plan  for  emigrating  to  Pennsylvania.  Pastorius  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Penn  in  England,  and  become  a  convert  to  his  doctrines.  He  and  his  associates 
organized  as  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  who,  with  some  merchants  of  Crefeld,  bought 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1683  Pastorius  conducted  his  colony 
of  Germans  and  Dutch  thither,  settling  at  Germantown.  Until  his  death,  in  1719,  he  was 
a  man  of  great  influence  among  the  colonists.  In  1688  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Friends’  meeting  at  Burlington  against  buying  and  selling  slaves  or  holding  men 
in  slavery,  which  he  pronounced  “an  act  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.”  This  was  the  earliest  protest  against  slavery  in  America,  and  is  the  subject  of 
Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,”  the  introduction  to  which  is  printed  in  this 
leaflet.  This  beautiful  and  thoughtful  poem  of  Whittier's,  the  result  of  much  careful  study 
by  the  poet,  should  receive  careful  study  from  the  historical  student.  It  performs  for  the 
Germantown  Pietists  the  service  which  Longfellow’s  “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  per¬ 
forms  for  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  bringing  their  simple  life  home  to  us  as  it  is  done  nowhere 
else.  Pastorius  taught  for  many  years  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia.  His  Latin  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Germantown  book  of  records  has  been  translated  by  Whittier  in  the  ode  begin¬ 
ning  “  Hail  to  Posterity.”  He  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  although 
most  of  his  works  remain  in  manuscript.  A  complete  account  of  them  is  given  in  Seiden- 
sticker’s  “  First  Century  of  German  Printing  in  America.”  His  “Geographical  Description 
of  Pennsylvania,”  republished  in  the  present  leaflet,  was  a  pamphlet,  consisting  in  part  of 
letters  to  his  father,  published  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig  in  1700.  The  English  translation, 
here  given,  was  published  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,”  vol. 
iv.,  Part  II.,  1850,  and  gave  all  of  the  original  which  was  important.  The  statements  in  the 
early  part  especially  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  there  is  much  that  is  unscientific,  and 
the  translation  does  not  seem  critical. 

Accounts  of  the  Germantown  settlement  and  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
found  in  the  various  histories  of  Pennsylvania.  “The  German  Pietists  of  Provincial  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  by  Sachse,  contains  many  references  to  Pastorius.  Chambers’s  “  The  Early  Ger¬ 
mans  of  New  Jersey,”  Phebe  Earle  Gibbons’s  “Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  Cobb’s  “  Story  of 
the  Palatines,”  Bemheim's  “  History  of  the  German  Settlements  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,”  and  other  works  illustrate  the  part  taken  by  Germans  in  the  settlement  of  America. 
The  number  of  Germans  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  was  especially  large.  Governor  Thomas 
wrote,  in  1747  :  “  The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  are,  I  believe,  three-fifths  of  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation.  They  have,  by  their  industry,  been  the  principal  instruments  of  raising  the  State  to 
its  present  flourishing  condition.”  The  German  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  has  been  greater  than  that  from  any  other  country. 
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New  Sweden. 


From  the  “History  of  New  Sweden,”  by  Israel  Acrelius. 


After  that  the  magnanimous  Genoese,  Christopher  Columbus, 
had,  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  in  the  year 
1492,  discovered  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  the  illustrious 
Florentine,  Americus  Vespucius,  sent  out  by  King  Emanuel 
of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1502,  to  make  a  further  exploration  of 
its  coasts,  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  the  country  his 
name,  the  European  powers  have,  from  time  to  time,  sought  to 
promote  their  several  interests  there.  Our  Swedes  and  Goths 
were  the  less  backward  in  such  expeditions,  as  they  had  always 
been  the  first  therein.  They  had  already,  in  the  year  996 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  visited  America,  had  named  it  Vin- 
land  the  Good,  and  also  Skraellinga  Land,  and  had  called  its 

I  inhabitants  “the  Skrahlings  of  Vinland.”  It  is  therefore  ev¬ 
ident  that  the  Northmen  had  visited  some  part  of  North 
America  before  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  went  to  South 
America.  But  the  question  is,  What  would  have  been  thought 
about  Vinland  if  no  later  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  what 
they  thought  about  it  before  the  time  of  Columbus  ? 

Every  region  in  America  was  discovered  in  its  own  separate 
time.  Virginia  was  discovered  in  the  year  1497  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  then  the  captain  of  an  English 
ship.  Its  coasts  were  afterwards  visited  by  those  brave 
knights,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  latter 
of  whom  called  the  land  Virginia,  after  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  lived  unmarried.  Under  this  name  was  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  country  stretching  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  which  was  formerly  called  Florida,  when  sepa¬ 
rate  names  were  not  yet  given  to  its  coasts.  That  was  done 
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about  the  year  1584.  Captain  Ue  la  Ware,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  Admiral  James  Chartiers,*  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  bay  in  which  the  Indian  river  Poutaxat  de¬ 
bouched,  and  gave  his  name,  Delaware,  to  both  the  river  and 
the  bay,  in  the  year  1600.  These  countries  were  repeatedly 
visited  by  the  English  :  first  by  those  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  from  Bristol,  in  the  year  1603,  and  afterwards  by  Sir 
G.  Popham  and  Captain  James  Davis,  but  little  more  was  ac¬ 
complished  than  that  they  learned  to  know  the  people,  erected 
some  small  places  and  forts,  which,  however,  were  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  savages.  In  the  year  1606  a  body  of  emigrants 
was  sent  to  the  northern  regions,  by  two  companies,  called  the 
London  and  the  Bristol  Companies.  The  former  settled  south¬ 
ward  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  latter,  on  the  Kennebeck,  or 
Sagadahoc  River.  Each  had  its  territorial  rights  secured  by  a 
patent.  In  the  year  1620  a  dispute  arose  between  them  about 
the  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod,  when  a  new  patent  was  given.  The 
Bristol  Company,  which  received  an  accession  of  some  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Council,  and  obtained  a  right  to  all  the  lands  lying 
above  the  40th  degree  up  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
which  was  three  degrees  farther  north  than  the  former  grant, 
and  included  the  greater  part  of  Acadia,  or  New  Scotland, 
and  also  extended  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  all  this  was  included  in  New  England.  The  rest  re¬ 
mained  under  Virginia. 

About  the  same  time  the  Hollanders  undertook  to  steal  into 
these  American  harbors.  They  took  a  fancy  to  the  shores  of 
the  bay  called  by  the  Indians  Menahados,  and  the  river  Mo- 
haan.f  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the 
Holland  East  India  Company,  had  first  discovered  those 
places,  and  called  the  bay  after  his  own  name,  Hudson’s  Bay. 
This  East  India  Company,  in  the  year  1608,  sold  its  right  to 
the  country,  which  it  based  upon  its  priority  of  discovery,  to 
some  Hollanders.  These  obtained  from  the  States-General  of 
Holland  an  exclusive  privilege  ( privilegium  exclusivum )  to  the 
country,  and  took  the  name  of  “The  West  India  Company  of 

*[Acrelius  has  been  led  into  this  singular  mistake  by  Campanius,  whom  he  here  follows. 
Cartier  (not  Chartiers)  was  a  French  subject,  and  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1534.  Lord 
(not  “  captain  ”)  De  la  Ware  was  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1610,  and  arrived  at 
Jamestown  on  the  10th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  He  probably  entered  the  Delaware  on  his 
way  to  Virginia.  The  reader  will  notice  various  inaccuracies  in  these  early  pages.] 

t[ Evidently,  the  Mohawk,  although  we  do  not  anywhere  else  find  that  river  so  called. 
The  connection  would  indicate  the  Hudson  River,  but  that  is  never  so  designated,  but  was 
called  by  the  natives  the  Cohatatea  or  Oiogue.  ] 
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Amsterdam.”  In  the  year  1610  they  began  to  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  year  1613  built  a  trading-post  ( magazin )  at 
the  place  now  called  Albany,  and  in  the  following  year  placed 
some  cannon  there.  Samuel  Argali,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
drove  them  out  in  1618  ;  but  King  James  1.  gave  them  permis¬ 
sion  to  remain,  that  their  ships  might  obtain  water  there  in 
their  voyages  to  Brazil.  From  that  time  until  1623,*  when  the 
West  India  Company  obtained  its  charter,  their  trade  with  the 
Indians  was  conducted  almost  entirely  on  shipboard,  and  they 
made  no  attempts  to  build  any  house  or  fortress  until  1629. 
Now,  whether  that  was  done  with  or  without  the  permission  of 
England,  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  was  built  and  fortified, 
as  also  the  place  Aurania,  Orange,  now  called  Albany,  having 
since  had  three  general-governors,  one  after  the  other.  But 
that  was  not  yet  enough.  They  wished  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  river  Delaware  also,  and  erected  on  its  shores  two  or 
three  small  forts,  which  were,  however,  soon  after  destroyed  by 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

It  now  came  in  order  for  Sweden  also  to  take  part  in  this 
enterprise.  William  Usselinx,t  a  Hollander,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  Brabant,  presented  himself  to  King  Gustaf  Adolph,  and  laid 
before  him  a  proposition  for  a  Trading  Company,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Sweden,  and  to  extend  its  operations  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Magellan’s  Land  (Terra  Magellanica),  with  the  assurance 
that  this  would  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  kingdom. 
Full  power  was  given  him  to  carry  out  this  important  proj¬ 
ect  ;  and  thereupon  a  contract  of  trade  was  drawm  up,  to  which 
the  Company  was  to  agree  and  subscribe  it.  Usselinx  pub¬ 
lished  explanations  of  this  contract,  wherein  he  also  particu¬ 
larly  directed  attention  to  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  its 
fertility,  convenience,  and  all  its  imaginable  resources.  To 
strengthen  the  matter,  a  charter  (octroy)  was  secured  to  the 
Company,  and  especially  to  Usselinx,  who  was  to  receive  a 
royalty  of  one  thousandth  upon  all  articles  bought  or  sold  by 
the  Company. 

The  powerful  king,  whose  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  was  not 
less  ardent  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  doctrines  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen,  as  well  as  to  establish  his  own  power  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  To  this  end,  he  sent  forth  Letters  Patent,  dated  at 

*[The  West  India  Company  obtained  its  charter  June  3,  1621.] 

t[As  early  as  1604  Usselinx,  who  was  a  merchant,  proposed  the  formation  of  such  a  cora~ 
pany  in  Holland.] 

ft . 
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Stockholm  on  the  2d  of  July,  1626,  wherein  all,  both  high  and 
low,  were  invited  to  contribute  something  to  the  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  Diet 
of  the  following  year,  1627,  when  the  estates  of  the  realm  gave 
their  assent,  and  confirmed  the  measure.  Those  who  took  part 
in  this  Company  were:  His  Majesty’s  mother,  the  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager  Christina,  the  Prince  John  Casimir,  the  Royal  Council, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility,  the  highest  officers  of  the 
army,  the  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  together  with  the  burgo¬ 
masters  and  aldermen  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
the  people  generally.  The  time  fixed  for  paying  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  was  the  1st  of  May  of  the  following  year  (1628).  For  the 
management  and  working  of  the  plan  there  were  appointed  an 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  chapman,  under-chapman,  assistants,  and 
commissaries;  also  a  body  of  soldiers  duly  officered. 

But  when  these  arrangements  were  now  in  full  progress,  and 
duly  provided  for,  the  German  war  and  the  king’s  death  oc¬ 
curred,  which  caused  this  important  work  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  Trading  Company  was  dissolved,  its  subscriptions  nullified, 
and  the  whole  project  seemed  about  to  die  with  the  king.  But, 
just  as  it  appeared  to  be  at  its  end,  it  received  new  life.  An¬ 
other  Hollander,  by  the  name  of  Peter  Menewe,  sometimes 
called  Menuet,*  made  his  appearance  in  Sweden.  He  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Holland  in  America,  where  he  became 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  officers  of  their  West  India 
Company,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  recalled  home  and 
dismissed  from  their  service.  But  he  was  not  discouraged  by 
this,  and  went  over  to  Sweden,  where  he  renewed  the  repre¬ 
sentations  which  Usselinx  had  formerly  made  in  regard  to  the 
excellence  of  the  country  and  the  advantages  that  Sweden 
might  derive  from  it. 

Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  t  her  royal  father  in  the 
government,  was  glad  to  have  the  project  thus  renewed.  The 
royal  chancellor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstierna,  understood  well  how 
to  put  it  in  operation.  He  took  the  West  India  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  into  his  own  hands,  as  its  president,  and  encouraged 
other  noblemen  to  take  shares  in  it.  King  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  already,  in  the  year  1634,  upon  representations  made 

*[An  autograph  letter  found  in  the  royal  archives  in  Stockholm  gives  the  name  as  com¬ 
monly  written  in  English,  Minuit.] 

t  [Christina  succeeded  her  father,  the  great  Gustaf  Adolph,  in  1632,  when  only  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  kingdom  remained  under  a  regency  until  she  was  eighteen,  in  1644.  Consequently, 
she  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  in  1637,  when  the  American  colony  was  established.] 


to  him  by  John  Oxenstierna,*  at  that  time  Swedish  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  London,  renounced,  in  favor  of  the  Swedes,  all  claims 
and  pretensions  of  the  English  to  that  country,  growing  out  of 
their  rights  as  its  first  discoverers.  Hence  everything  seemed 
to  be  settled  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  all  earnestness  was 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  for  a  colony. 

As  a  good  beginning,  the  first  colony  was  sent  off  ;  f  and 
Peter  Menewe  was  placed  over  it,  as  being  best  acquainted  in 
those  regions.  They  set  sail  from  Gotheborg,  in  a  ship-of-war 
called  the  Key  of  Colmar,  followed  by  a  smaller  vessel  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Bird  Griffin,  both  laden  with  people,  provi¬ 
sions,  ammunition,  and  merchandise,  suitable  for  traffic  and 
gifts  to  the  Indians.  The  ships  successfully  reached  their 
place  of  destination.  The  high  expectations  which  our  emi¬ 
grants  had  of  that  new  land  were  well  met  by  the  first  views 
which  they  had  of  it.  They  made  their  first  landing  on  the 
bay  or  entrance  to  the  river  Poutaxat,  which  they  called  the 
river  of  New  Sweden ;  and  the  place  where  they  landed  they 
called  Paradise  Pornt.% 

A  purchase  of  land  was  immediately  made  from  the  Indians; 
and  it  was  determined  that  all  the  land  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  from  the  point  called  Cape  Inlopen  or  Hinlopen,§  up 
to  the  fall  called  Santickan,  and  all  the  country  inland,  as 
much  as  was  ceded,  should  belong  to  the  Swedish  crown  for¬ 
ever.  Posts  were  driven  into  the  ground  as  landmarks,  which 
were  still  seen  in  their  places  sixty  years  afterwards.  A  deed 
was  drawn  up  for  the  land  thus  purchased.  This  was  written 
in  Dutch,  because  no  Swede  was  yet  able  to  interpret  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  heathen.  The  Indians  subscribed  their  hands  ^ 
and  marks.  The  writing  was  sent  home  to  Sweden  to  be  pre-  j 
served  in  the  royal  archives.  Mans  Kling  was  the  surveyor. 
He  laid  out  the  land  and  made  a  map  of  the  whole  river,  with, 
its  tributaries,  islands,  and  points,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  royal  archives  in  Sweden.  Their  clergyman  was  Reorus 
Torkillus  of  East  Gothland. 

The  first  abode  of  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  was  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Hopokahacking.  There,  in  the 

*  [The  brother  of  the  great  Chancellor.] 

t  [In  August,  1637.] 

t[In  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now'  Lewes,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.] 

§[No\v  Henlopen,  according  to  O’ Callaghan  (History  of  New  Netherlands,  i.  73),  origi¬ 
nally  called  “  H indlopen  ”  by  Captain  Cornelius  Mey,  after  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Friesland.  Mey  also  gave  his  own  name  to  the  southern  cape  of  New  Jersey,  which  we  now 
call  Cape  May.  He  visited  the  country  about  the  year  1614  ] 
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year  1638,  Peter  Menuet  built  a  fortress  which  he  named  Fort 
Christina,  after  the  reigning  queen  of  Sweden.  The  place,  sit¬ 
uated  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was  probably  chosen  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Hollanders,  who  claimed  the 
eastern  side, —  a  measure  of  prudence,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
greater  force  from  Sweden.  The  fort  was  built  upon  an  eli¬ 
gible  site,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  so  as  to  secure 
them  in  the  navigable  water  of  the  Maniquas,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Christina  Kihl,  or  creek. 

The  country  was  wild  and  uninhabited  by  the  Hollanders. 
They  had  had  two  or  three  forts  on  the  river, —  Fort  Nassau, 
where  Gloucester  now  stands,  and  another  at  Horekihl,  down 
on  the  bay.  But  both  of  these  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Americans,  and  their  occupants  driven  away.  The  following 
extract  from  the  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  which 
Adrian  van  der  Donck  published  in  the  year  1655,  with  the 
license  and  privilege  as  well  of  the  States-General  as  of  the 
West  India  Company,  will  serve  as  proof  of  what  we  have  said.* 

“  The  place  is  called  Hore-kihl,f  but  why  so  called  we  know 
not.  But  this  is  certain  :  that  some  years  back,  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Swedes  came  hither,  it  was  taken  up  and  settled 
as  a  colony  by  Hollanders,  the  arms  of  the  States  being  at  the 
same  time  set  up  in  brass.  These  arms  having  been  pulled 
down  by  the  villany  of  the  Indians,  the  commissary  there 
resident  demanded  that  the  head  of  the  traitor  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him.  The  Indians,  unable  to  escape  in  any  other 
way,  brought  him  the  head,  which  was  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
atonement  of  their  offence.  But  some  time  afterwards,,  when 
we  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  the 
Indians  came  as  friends,  surrounded  the  Hollanders  with  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  fell  upon  them,  and  completely  extermi¬ 
nated  them.  Thus  was  the  colony  destroyed,  though  sealed 
with  blood,  and  dearly  enough  purchased.” 

*  The  author  was  more  devoted  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  countrymen  than  to  truth 
and  justice.  In  the  passage  quoted  he  gives  strong  evidence  directly  the  reverse  of  his  inten¬ 
tion.  He  calls  Fort  Nassau  the  first  of  the  four  fortresses  of  the  Hollanders  in  America, 
which  no  one  can  understand.  He  speaks  of  the  colony  at  Hore-kihl  as  quite  considerable, 
although  it  consisted  of  very  few  persons  who  undertook  to  settle  there,  and  although, 
twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  when  the  whole  river  was  under  the  government  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  they  dared  not  erect  there  even  a  small  fort,  without  having  first,  with  great  care, 
made  the  show  of  a  purchase  from  the  Indians.  He  makes  H ore- Kihl  like  the  Delaware  in 
depth  and  size,  which  no  one  can  notice  without  a  smile. 

t[Horekill  (variously  written  Horeskill,  Hoarkill,  and  Whorekill)  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruji- 
tion  of  Hoomkill,  so  ca  led  from  Hoorn,  a  city  in  Holland,  from  which  Captain  Mey  sailed 
upon  his  expedition  to  America,  when  he  discovered,  or  made  his  first  visit,  to  the  Delaware. 
Horekill  was  about  two  leagues  from  Cape  Henlopen,  and  is  probably  the  stream  now  called 
Lewis’  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.] 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Hollanders  believed  that  they 
had  the  best  right  to  the  Delaware  River  ;  yea,  a  better  right 
than  the  Indians  themselves.  It  was  their  object  to  secure  at 
least  all  the  land  lying  between  said  river  and  their  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  where  was  their  stronghold,  and  which  country 
they  once  called  “The  New  Netherlands.”  But,  as  their  forces 
were  still  too  weak,  they  always  kept  one  or  another  of  their 
people  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  watch  those  who 
might  visit  the  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Menuet  landed 
with  his  Swedish  company,  notice  of  the  fact  was  given  to  the 
Director-General  of  the  Hollanders  in  New  Amsterdam.  He 
waited  for  some  time,  until  he  could  ascertain  Menuet’s  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  erecting  a  fortress  for 
the  Swedes,  he  sent  him  the  following  protest :  — 

Thursday,  May  6,  1638. 

“  I,  William  Kieft,  Director-General  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  residing  upon  the  island  of  Manhattan,  in  the  Fort  Am¬ 
sterdam,  under  the  government  belonging  to  the  High  and 
Mighty  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the 
West  India  Company,  chartered  by  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Amsterdam,  make  known  to  you,  Peter  Menuet,  who  style  your¬ 
self  Commander  in  the  service  of  Her  Royal  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  that  the  whole  South  River  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  both  above  and  below,  hath  already,  for  many 
years,  been  our  property,  occupied  by  our  forts,  and  sealed 
with  our  blood,  which  was  also  done  when  you  were  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  New  Netherlands,  and  you  are,  therefore,  well  aware 
of  this.  But  whereas  you  have  now  come  among  our  forts  to 
build  a  fortress  to  our  injury  and  damage,  which  we  shall  never 
permit;  as  we  are  also  assured  that  Her  Royal  Majesty  of 
Sweden  has  never  given  you  authority  to  build  forts  upon  our 
rivers  and  coasts,  nor  to  settle  people  on  the  land,  nor  to  traffic 
in  peltries,  nor  to  undertake  anything  to  our  injury :  We  do, 
therefore,  protest  against  all  the  disorder  and  injury,  and  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  bloodshed,  uproar,  and  wrong  which 
our  Trading  Company  may  thus  suffer :  And  that  we  shall  pro¬ 
tect  our  rights  in  such  manner  as  we  may  find  most  advisable.” 
Then  follows  the  usual  conclusion. 

In  his  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  already  cited,  Adrian 
van  der  Donck  likewise  relates  how  protest  was  made  against 
the  building  of  Fort  Christina ;  but  there,  also,  he  gives  evi- 
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dence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Hollanders  in  the  river,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  and  that  their  strength  consisted 
almost  entirely  in  great  words. 

“On  the  river,’’  he  says,  “lies,  first,  Maniqua’s  Kihl,  where 
the  Swedes  have  built  Fort  Christina,  where  the  largest  ships 
can  load  and  unload  at  the  shore.  There  is  another  place  on 
the  river  called  Schulkihl,  which  is  also  navigable.  That,  also, 
was  formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Hollanders,  but  is  now 
mostly  under  the  government  of  the  Swedes.  In  that  river 
(Delaware)  there  are  various  islands  and  other  places,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Hollanders,  whose  name  they  still  bear,  which 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  river  belongs  to  the  Hollanders,  and 
not  to  the  Swedes.  Their  very  commencement  will  convict 
them.  Before  the  year  1638,  one  Minnewits,  who  had  formerly 
acted  as  director  for  the  Trading  Company  at  Manhatans, 
came  into  the  river  in  the  ship  Key  of  Colmar,  and  the  yacht 
called  the  Bird  Griffin.  He  gave  out  to  the  Hollander,  Mr. 
van  der  Nederhorst,  the  agent  of  the  West  India  Company  in 
the  South  River,  that  he  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  that  he  was  staying  there  to  take  in  wood  and 
water.  Whereupon  said  Hollander  allowed  him  to  go  free. 
But,  some  time  after,  some  of  our  people  going  thither  found 
him  still  there,  and  he  had  planted  a  garden,  and  the  plants 
were  growing  in  it.  In  astonishment  we  asked  the  reasons  for 
such  procedure,  and  if  he  intended  to  stay  there.  To  which 
he  answered  evasively,  alleging  various  excuses  for  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  third  time  they  found  them  settled  and  building  a 
fort.  Then  we  saw  their  purpose.  As  soon  as  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  Director  Kieft  protested  against  it,  but  in  vain.” 

Thus  Peter  Menuet  made  a  good  beginning  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Swedish  colony  in  America.  He  guarded  his 
little  fort  for  over  three  years,  and  the  Hollanders  neither  at¬ 
tempted  nor  were  able  to  overthrow  it.  After  some  years  of 
faithful  service  he  died  at  Christina.  In  his  place  followed 
Peter  Hollendare,  a  native  Swede,  who  did  not  remain  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  He  returned 
home  to  Sweden,  and  was  a  major  at  Skepsholm,  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  in  the  year  1655. 

The  second  emigration  took  place  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Printz,  who  went  out  with  the  appointment  of  Governor 
of  New  Sweden.  He  had  a  grant  of  four  hundred  rix  dollars 
for  his  travelling  expenses,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
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lars  silver  as  his  annual  salary.  The  Company  was  invested 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  tobacco  into  Sweden, 
although  that  article  was  even  then  regarded  as  unnecessary 
and  injurious,  although  indispensable  since  the  establishment 
of  the  bad  habit  of  its  use.  Upon  the  same  occasion  was  also 
sent  out  Magister  John  Campanius  Holm,  who  was  called  by 
their  excellencies  the  Royal  Council  and  Admiral  Claes  Flem¬ 
ming,  to  become  the  government  chaplain,  and  watqh  over  the 
Swedish  congregation. 

The  ship  on  which  they  sailed  was  called  the  “  Fama.”  It 
went  from  Stockholm  to  Gotheborg,  and  there  took  in  its 
freight.  Along  with  this  went  two  other  ships  of  the  line,  the 
Swan  and  the  Charitas,  laden  with  people,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries.  Under  Governor  Printz,  ships  came  to  the  colony  in 
three  distinct  voyages.  The  first  ship  was  the  Black  Cat ,  with 
ammunition,  and  merchandise  for  the  Indians.  Next,  the  ship 
Swan ,  on  a  second  voyage,  with  emigrants,  in  the  year  1647. 
Afterwards,  two  other  ships,  called  the  Key  and  The  Lamp. 
During  these  times  the  clergymen,  Mr.  Lawrence  Charles 
Lockenius  and  Mr.  Israel  Holgh,  were  sent  out  to  the  colony. 

The  instructions  for  the  governor  were  as  follows :  — 

“  Instructions ,  according  to  which  Her  Royal  Majesty ,  our  Most 
Gracious  Queen,  will  have  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  now  also 
the  appointed  Governor^over  New  Sweden,  the  noble  and 
well-born  John  Printz,  to  regulate  himself  as  well  during 
his  voyage  as  upon  his  arrival  in  that  country.  Given  at 
Stockholm,  the  15  th  of  August,  1642. 

“  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Royal  Majesty 
and  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  have,  for  some  time  past,  un¬ 
dertaken  to  sail  to  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  have 
already  succeeded  in  conquering  and  purchasing  a  consider¬ 
able  tract  of  land,  and  in  promoting  commerce,  with  the 
especial  object  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  and  greatness 
of  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  of  the  Swedish  crown,  and  have 
called  the  country  New  Sweden;  wherefore  and  inasmuch  as 
Her  Royal  Majesty  approves  and  finds  this  their  undertaking 
and  voyaging  not  only  laudable  in  itself,  but  reasonable,  and 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  benefit  and  strengthen  Her 
Royal  Majesty  and  the  Swedish  throne  :  so  has  Her  Royal 
Majesty,  for  the  promotion  of  that  work  and  for  the  assistance 
of  those  who  participate  therein,  furnished  them  for  the  making 
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of  that  important  voyage,  and  also  for  the  confirming  and 
strengthening  of  that  important  work  thus  begun  in  New 
Sweden,  for  said  voyage,  two  ships,  named  the  Faina  and  the 
Swan ,  as  well  as  some  other  means  necessary  thereto,  under  a 
certain  Governor,  whom  Her  Majesty  has  provided  with  suffi¬ 
cient  and  necessary  powers,  having  thereunto  appointed  and 
legitimated  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Printz,  whom  she  has,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  seen  good  to  instruct  upon  the  points  following. 

“  2.  The  ships  above  named  having  proceeded  to  Gotheborg, 
John  Printz,  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  shall  now,  without 
any  delay,  take  his  departure  to  said  place,  so  arranging  his 
journey  by  land  that  he  may  reach  there  by  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity.  Going  down  to  Gotheborg,  he  shall  assist  in  ordering 
and  arranging  everything  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and 
especially  in  accordance  with  the  best  regulations  that  the 
members  of  the  company  can  have  made  ;  and  as  concerns  his 
own  person,  and  that  of  his  attendants,  he  shall  so  arrange  his 
affairs  that  he  may  immediately,  in  the  month  of  September 
next  following,  set  sail  from  this  country  and  proceed  to  sea. 

“3.  But  either  before,  or  at  the  time  when  the  ships  are 
about  to  set  sail  from  Gotheborg,  the  Governor  shall  consult 
with  the  skippers  and  officers  of  the  ships,  considering  and  de¬ 
ciding,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  he  shall  direct  his  course  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  or  through  the  channel  between  France  and  England. 

“4.  Under  way,  and  on  the  journey,  he  must  see  to  it  that 
the  officers  and  people  of  the  ships  perform  their  duties  at 
sea  truly  and  faithfully ;  and  in  all  important  and  serious 
matters  he  can  always  avail  himself  of  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  persons  aforesaid,  who  usually  form  the  council  of  a  ship; 
he  shall  also  have  every  important  occurrence  carefully  noted, 
causing  a  correct  log  or  journal  thereof  to  be  kept,  of  which, 
also,  he  shall,  by  every  opportunity,  send  hither  a  correct  copy. 

“  5.  The  Governor,  God  willing,  having  arrived  in  New 
Sweden,  he  must,  for  his  better  information,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  country  of  which  our  subjects  have  taken 
possession  extend,  in  virtue  of  the  articles  of  the  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  its  right¬ 
ful  lords,  from  the  seacoast  at  Cape  Hinlopen,  upwards  along 
the  west  side  of  Godin’s  Bay,*  and  so  up  the  Great  South 


♦[Usually  written  “  Godyn’s,”  Delaware  Bay  being  so  called  by  the  Hollanders,  after 
Samuel  Godyn,  who,  in  1629,  received  a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  there  as  its  patroon.] 


River,*  onwards  to  Minque’s  Kil,  where  Fort  Christina  is 
built,  and  thence  still  farther  along  the  South  River,  and  up  to 
a  place  which  the  wild  inhabitants  call  Sankikans,f  where  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  New  Sweden  are  to  be  found.  This 
tract  or  district  of  country  extends  in  length  about  thirty  (30) 
German  miles  ;  but  in  breadth,  and  into  the  interior,  it  is,  in 
and  by  the  contract,  conditioned  that  Her  Royal  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  participants  in  this  Company  of  navigators,  may 
hereafter  occupy  as  much  land  as  they  may  desire. 

“6.  Recently,  and  in  the  year  last  past  —  viz.,  1641 — sev¬ 
eral  English  families,  probably  amounting  to  sixty  persons  in  all, 
settled,  and  begun  to  build  and  cultivate  the  land  elsewhere, 
namely,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  above-mentioned  South  River, 
on  a  little  stream  named  Ferken’s  Kil ;  so  have  also  the  above- 
named  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  participants  in  the  Com- 

(pany,  purchased  for  themselves  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
country  the  whole  of  this  eastern  side  of  the  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  aforesaid  great  river  at  Cape  May  up  to  a  stream 
named  Narraticen’s  Kil,  which  tract  extends  about  twelve  (12) 
German  miles,  including  also  the  said  Ferken’s  Kil,  with  the 
intention  of  thus  drawing  to  themselves  the  English  aforesaid. 
This  purchase  the  Governor  shall  always,  with  all  his  power, 
keep  intact,  and  thus  bring  these  families  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  government  of  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  the  Swedish 
crown  ;  especially  as  we  are  informed  that  they  themselves  are 
not  indisposed  thereto ;  and  should  they  be  induced,  as  a  free 
people,  voluntarily  to  submit  themselves  to  a  government  which 
can  maintain  and  protect  them,  it  is  believed  that  they  might 

(shortly  amount  to  some  hundred  strong.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  Governor  is  to  seek  to  bring  these  English  under 
the  government  of  the  Swedish  crown,  inasmuch  as  Her  Royal 
Majesty  finds  it  to  be  thus  better  for  herself  and  the  crown  as 
partners  in  this  undertaking ;  and  they  might  also,  with  good 
reason,  be  driven  out  and  away  from  said  place ;  therefore  Her 
Most  Royal  Majesty  aforesaid  will  most  graciously  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  Governor  Printz  so  to  consider  and  act  in  the 
premises  as  can  be  done  with  propriety  and  success. i 

'  *[The  river  Delaware.] 

t  [Trenton  Falls,  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay.] 

J[It  is  not  known  whence  these  English  settlers  came,  or  the  precise  time  of  their  coming. 
Ferris,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,”  says  that  it  was  in 
1640,  and  adds,  “Some  have  supposed  they  were  squatters  from  New  Haven;  some,  adventur¬ 
ers  from  Maryland;  and  others,  the  pioneers  of  Sir  Edmund  Ployden.”  ] 
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“7.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holland  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  will  seek  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  place  afore¬ 
said,  and  the  large  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  English  have 
settled,  and  the  whole  of  the  above-named  east  side  of  the 
Great  South  River,  and  that  so  much  the  rather  as  their  fort 
or  fortification  of  Nassau,  which  they  have  manned  with  about 
twenty  (20)  men,  is  not  very  far  therefrom,  upon  the  same 
eastern  side  of  the  river;  just  as  they  also  make  pretensions  to 
the  whole  western  side  of  the  aforesaid  South  River,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  all  that  of  which  our  subjects  aforesaid  have 
taken  possession,  which  they  have  seized,  relying  upon  their 
Fort  Nassau,  whereby  they  would  take  possession  of  the  whole 
South  River,  and  of  the  whole  country  situated  upon  both  sides 
of  the  same  river.  It  is  for  this  that  they  have  protested 
against  the  beginning  which  her  before-mentioned  Majesty’s 
subjects  have  made  in  settling  and  building ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  could,  have  always  opposed  and  sought  to  prevent  our 
people  from  going  up  the  South  River  and  past  their  Fort 
Nassau.  Therefore  shall  the  Governor  take  measures  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  agents  and  participants  of  said  Holland  West  India 
Company  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  with  mildness,  but  firmly, 
remonstrate,  and  make  known  to  them  the  upright  intentions 
of  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  her  subjects  in  the  premises,  that 
nothing  has  herein  been  sought,  or  is  now  sought,  other  than  a 
free  opening  for  commerce ;  that  Her  Royal  Majesty’s  subjects 
have,  in  a  just  and  regular  manner,  purchased  of  the  proper 
owners  and  possessors  of  the  country  that  district  of  which 
they  have  taken  possession,  and  which  they  have  begun  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ;  and  that  they  cannot,  therefore,  without  injustice,  op¬ 
pose  Her  Royal  Majesty  or  her  subjects,  or  seek  to  disturb 
them  in  their  possessions  without  doing  them  great  injury. 
But  should  the  same  Holland  Company,  contrary  to  all  better 
hopes,  allow  themselves  to  undertake  any  hostility,  or  make 
any  attack,  then,  in  such  case,  it  will  only  be  proper  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  best  means  that  circumstances  will  allow,  and 
so  seek  to  repel  force  by  force ;  therefore,  as  this,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  best  judged  of  and  decided  on  the  ground,  so 
also  does  Her  Royal  Majesty  place  it  in  the  Governor’s  discre¬ 
tion  to  meet  such  vexations,  in  the  first  instance,  with  kind 
admonitions,  but,  if  these  are  not  effective,  then  with  severity, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  so  as  to  arrange 
everything  to  the  best  advantage  and  honor  alike  of  Her 
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Royal  Majesty  and  the  members  of  the  Company.  But  if  no 
such  troubles  arise,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  case,  and  Her 
Royal  Majesty  and  her  subjects  remain  undisturbed  in  that 
which  they  have  rightfully  brought  into  their  possession,  then 
shall  the  Governor  hold  good  friendship  and  neighborhood 
with  the  aforesaid  Hollanders  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  with  those 
who  dwell  upon  the  North  River  at  Mankatan’s,  or  New  Am¬ 
sterdam,  as  also  with  the  English  who  dwell  in  the  country  of 
Virginia,  and  make  no  inroads  upon  any  of  them,  nor  interfere 
with  that  of  which  they  are  in  the  actual  possession.  Espe¬ 
cially,  since  the  adjacent  English  in  Virginia  have  already 
commenced  to  offer  Her  Royal  Majesty’s  subjects  in  New 
Sweden  all  kinds  of  useful  assistance,  and  to  let  them  procure, 
upon  reasonable  payment,  such  cattle  and  seed-corn  as  they 
may  desire ;  therefore  shall  the  Governor  continually  seek  to 
give  free  and  undisturbed  course  to  the  correspondence  and 
commerce  thus  begun  with  the  English,  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  Her  Royal  Majesty’s  subjects  aforesaid. 

“8.  Those  Hollanders  who  have  emigrated  to  New  Sweden, 
and  settled  there  under  the  protection  of  Her  Royal  Majesty 
and  the  Swedish  crown,  over  whom  Jost  von  clem  Boyandh  has 
command,  the  Governor  shall  treat,  according  to  the  contents 
of  the  charter  and  privileges  conferred  by  Her  Royal  Majesty, 
of  the  principles  whereof  the  Governor  has  been  advised  ;  but 
in  other  respects  he  shall  show  them  all  good-will  and  kind¬ 
ness,  yet  so  that  he  shall  hold  them  also  to  the  same,  that  they, 
also,  upon  their  side,  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  their 
charter  which  they  have  received.  And  inasmuch  as  notice 
has  already  been  given  them  that  they  have  settled  too  near  to 
Fort  Christina,  and  as  houses  are  said  to  be  built  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  almost  three  miles  from  that  place,  they  should  there¬ 
fore  leave  that  place,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  said  fort.  So  also  does  Her  Royal 
Majesty  leave  it  to  the  good  pleasure  and  prudence  of  the 
Governor,  when  on  the  ground,  duly  to  consider  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  said  Hollanders  and  the  situation  of  the  place  of 
which  they  have  taken  possession  ;  and,  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  either  let  them  remain  there  quietly  or  make  such  a 
disposition  and  settlement  of  the  matter  as  he  shall  find  most 
suitable  and  advantageous  to  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  said  Company  of  navigation. 

“9.  The  wild  nations,  bordering  upon  all  other  sides,  the 


Governor  shall  understand  how  to  treat  with  all  humanity  and 
respect,  that  no  violence  or  wrong  be  done  to  them  by  Her 
Royal  Majesty  or  her  subjects  aforesaid;  but  he  shall  rather, 
at  every  opportunity,  exert  himself  that  the  same  wild  people 
may  gradually  be  instructed  in  the  truths  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  in  other  ways  brought  to  civilization  and  L 
good  government,  and  in  this  manner  properly  guided.  Espe¬ 
cially  shall  he  seek  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  neither  he,  the  Governor,  nor  his  people  and 
subordinates  are  come  into  those  parts  to  do  them  any  wrong 
or  injury,  but  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  , 
with  such  things  as  they  may  need  for  the  ordinary  wants  of 
life ;  and  so,  also,  for  such  things  as  are  found  among  them 
which  they  themselves  cannot  make  for  their  own  use,  or  buy, 
or  exchange.  Therefore  shall  the  Governor  also  see  thereto  that 
the  people  of  Her  Royal  Majesty,  or  of  the  Company  who  are 
engaged  in  trading  in  those  parts,  allow  the  wild  people  to  obtain 
such  things  as  they  need,  at  a  price  somewhat  more  moderate 
than  they  are  getting  them  of  the  Hollanders  at  Fort  Nassau,  or 
the  adjacent  English ;  so  that  said  wild  people  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  them,  and  be  so  much  the  more  won  to  our  people. 

“  io.  In  regard  to  the  Governor’s  place  of  residence,  Her 
Royal  Majesty  leaves  it  to  him  to  provide  and  choose  the  same 
according  as  he  finds  the  case  to  be  in  the  place,  or  it  can  be 
continued  where  it  now  is,  and  the  residence  arranged  and 
ordered  in  the  most  convenient  manner  possible ;  in  like 
manner  shajl  the  Governor  also  provide  a  suitable  place  for  a 
fortress,  either  at  Cape  Henlopen  or  the  island  called  “James’ 
Island,”  or  wherever  else  a  good  site  for  the  same  may  be 
found :  wherein  he  has  especially  to  keep  in  view  these  con¬ 
siderations  above  all  others,  namely,  that  by  such  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  it  should  be  possible  to  close  up  the  South  River,  having  it 
commanded  by  the  same  fortress,  and  that  there  should  also  be 
found  there,  without  great  difficulty,  a  suitable  harbor  wherein  - 
the  ships  of  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  her  subjects  could  be  in 
security,  and,  if  need  so  were,  continue  to  lie  there  over  winter. 

“  ii.  And  if  the  Governor  does  not  find  it  necessary  at  once 
and  hastily  to  fortify  another  new  place,  but  can  for  the  present 
properly  defend  himself  by  Fort  Christina,  then  shall  he  so 
much  the  more  zealously  at  once  arrange  and  urge  forward 
agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  land,  setting  and 
urging  the  people  thereto  with  zeal  and  energy,  exerting  him-  i 
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self  above  all  other  things  that  so  much  seed-corn  may  be 
committed  to  the  ground  that  the  people  may  derive  from  it' 
their  necessary  food. 

“  12.  Next  to  this,  he  shall  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  and  appoint  thereto  a  certain  number  of  labor¬ 
ers,  so  arranging  that  the  produce  may  be  large,  more  and  more 
being  set  out  and  cultivated  from  time  to  time,  so  that  he  can 
send  over  a  good  quantity  of  tobacco  on  all  ships  coming  hither. 

“13.  That  better  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  both  great  and  small,  the  Governor  shall  at  once 
exert  himself  to  obtain  a  good  breed  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and 
especially  of  that  which  is  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  also 
seek  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  neighboring  English,  dividing 
everything  with  those  who  will  use  and  employ  it  in  agriculture 
in  exchange  for  seed,  and  with  such  prudence  as  he  shall  find 
most  serviceable  to  the  members  of  the  Company. 

“  14.  Among  and  above  other  things,  he  shall  direct  his  at¬ 
tention  to  sheep,  to  obtain  them  of  good  kinds,  and,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  seek  to  arrange  as  many  sheep-folds  as  he  conven¬ 
iently  can,  so  that  presently  a  considerable  supply  of  wool  of 
good  quality  may  be  sent  over  to  this  country. 

“  15.  The  peltry-trade  with  the  natives  he  shall,  also,  so  far 
as  possible,  seek  to  sustain  in  a  good  state,  exercise  a  careful 
inspection  of  all  engaged  in  it,  prevent  all  frauds  in  estab¬ 
lished  commissions,  and  take  care  that  Her  Royal  Majesty  and 
her  subjects,  and  the  members  of  the  Company,  may  have 
reason  to  expect  good  returns  for  their  cargoes.  In  like 
manner,  he  shall  provide  that  no  other  persons  whatever  be 
permitted  to  traffic  with  the  natives  in  peltries  ;  but  this  trade 
shall  be  carried  on  only  by  persons  thereto  appointed  in  the 
name  of  the  wffiole  Company,  and  in  its  ways. 

“  16.  Whatever  else  it  may  at  present  be  necessary  to  do  in 
that  country  will  be  best  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  country,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place ;  more  especially  as  the  same  land  of  New 
Swreden  is  situated  in  the  same  climate  with  Portugal ;  so, 
apparently,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  salt-wrorks  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  sea  coasts.  But,  if  the  salt  could  not  be  perfectly 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet,  at  the  least,  the  salt  wrater 
might  be  brought  to  such  a  grade  that  it  might  afterwards  be  per¬ 
fectly  condensed  by  means  of  fire,  wdthout  great  labor  or  expense  : 
which  the  Governor  must  consider,  and  make  such  experiment, 
and,  if  possible,  put  it  into  operation  and  make  it  effective. 


“17.  And,  as  almost  everywhere  in  the  forests  wild  grape¬ 
vines  and  grapes  are  found,  and  the  climate  seems  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  wine,  so  shall  the  Governor  also  di¬ 
rect  his  thoughts  to  the  timely  introduction  of  this  culture,  and 
what  might  herein  be  devised  and  effected. 

“  18.  He  can  also  have  careful  search  made  everywhere  as 
to  whether  any  metals  or  minerals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and,  if  any  are  discovered,  send  hither  correct  infor¬ 
mation,  and  then  await  further  orders  from  this  place. 

“  19.  Out  of  the  abundant  forests,  the  Governor  shall  exam¬ 
ine  and  consider  how  and  in  what  manner  profit  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  country;  especially  what  kind  of  advantages 
may  be  expected  from  oak-trees  and  walnut-trees,  and  whether 
a  good  quality  of  them  might  be  sent  over  here  as  ballast.  So 
also  it  might  be  examined  whether  oil  might  not  be  advantage¬ 
ously  pressed  out  of  the  walnuts. 

“  20.  The  Governor  shall  likewise  take  into  consideration 
and  correctly  inform  himself  how  and  where  fisheries  might  be 
most  profitably  established ;  especially  as  it  is  said  that  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  the  whale  fishery  can  be  advantage¬ 
ously  prosecuted  in  the  aforesaid  Godin’s  Bay,  and  adja¬ 
cently;  he  shall  therefore  have  an  eye  upon  this  and  send  over 
hither  all  needed  information  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  this 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  country,  and  what  further 
hopes  may  be  entertained  in  reference  thereto. 

“21.  The  Governor  shall  also  carefully  inquire  and  inform 
himself  in  regard  to  the  food  and  convenience  for  keeping  a 
great  number  of  silkworms,  wherewith  a  manufacture  might  be 
established;  and,  if  he  discovers  that  something  useful  might 
thus  be  accomplished,  he  shall  take  measures  for  the  same. 

“22.  Whatever  else  could  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  cannot  be  introduced  just 
for  the  present,  this  Her  Royal  Majesty  will  graciously  have  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  fidelity,  foresight,  and  zeal  of  the  Governor,  with 
the  earnest  command  and  admonition  that  he  seek  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  to  uphold  the  service  and  dignity  of  Her  Royal  Majesty 
and  the  crown  of  Sweden,  as  also  to  promote  the  advantage  and 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  Company,  in  the  conservation 
of  the  same  land  of  New  Sweden,  its  culture  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  increase  of  its  profitable  commerce. 

“  23.  But,  far  above  all  this,  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  government  and  administration  of  justice,  everything  of 


this  kind  must  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  Her  Royal 
Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Sweden,  for  no  less  reason  than  that 
the  country  enjoys  the  protection  of  Her  Royal  Majesty  and  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  in  the  highest 
degree  involved  in  the  protection  of  that  country,  its  cultivation, 
and  active  trade  and  commerce.  To  give  the  Governor  spe¬ 
cific  information  herein  cannot  so  well  and  effectually  be  done 
at  so  great  a  distance ;  it  must  therefore  be  left  to  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  and  good  sense  that  he  upon  the  ground  provide,  ar¬ 
range,  and  execute  whatever  conduces  to  bring  matters  into 
good  order  and  a  proper  constitution,  according  as  he  finds  the 
necessities  of  the  time  and  place  to  require.  At  first,  and  until 
matters  can  be  brought  into  a  better  form,  the  Governor  may 
use  his  own  seal,  but  in  a  somewhat  larger  form,  in  briefs,  con¬ 
tracts,  correspondence,  and  other  written  documents  of  a 
public  character. 

“24.  He  shall  decide  all  matters  of  controversy  which  may 
arise,  according  to  Swedish  law  and  right,  custom  and  usage  ; 
but  in  all  other  matters,  also,  so  far  as  possible,  he  shall  adopt 
and  employ  the  laudable  customs,  habits,  and  usages  of  this 
most  praiseworthy  realm. 

“25.  He  shall  also  have  power,  through  the  necessary  and 
proper  means  of  compulsion,  to  bring  to  obedience  and  a  quiet 
life  the  turbulent  and  disorderly,  who  will  not  live  quietly  and 
peacefully,  and  especially  gross  offenders,  who  may  possibly 
be  found;  he  may  punish,  not  only  with  imprisonment  and  the 
like  duly  proportioned  means  of  correction,  but,  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  misdeeds  or  crimes,  with  the  loss  of  life  itself,  yet 
not  in  any  other  than  the  usual  manner,  and  after  the  proper 
hearing  and  consideration  of  the  case,  with  the  most  respecta¬ 
ble  people  and  the  most  prudent  associate  judges  who  can  be 
found  in  the  country  as  his  counsellors. 

“  26.  Above  all  things,  shall  the  Governor  consider  and  see 
to  it  that  a  true  and  due  worship,  becoming  honor,  laud,  and 
praise  be  paid  to  the  Most  High  God  in  all  things,  and  to  that 
I  end  all  proper  care  shall  be  taken  that  divine  service  be  zeal¬ 
ously  performed,  according  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  the  Council  of  Upsala,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Swedish 
Church ;  and  all  persons,  but  especially  the  young,  shall  be 
duly  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  Christian  faith  ;  and  all 
good  church  discipline  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  duly  exercised 
and  received.  But  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Holland  colonists 
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that  live  and  settle  under  the  government  of  Her  Royal  Majesty 
and  the  Swedish  crown,  the  Governor  shall  not  disturb  them 
in  the  indulgence  granted  them  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  religion  according  to  the  aforesaid  Royal  Charter. 

“27.  In  all  else  which  cannot  here  be  set  down  in  writing, 
the  Governor  shall  conduct  himself  as  is  suitable  and  becoming 
to  a  faithful  patriot,  and  take  into  due  consideration  whatever 
is  correspondent  to  his  office,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
understanding  and  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  care,  also  regu¬ 
lating  himself  in  accordance  with  that  which  may  be  here  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  there  is  herewith 
given  him  a  special  list  of  the  people  who  accompany  him,  and 
of  the  means  and  equipment  of  his  office. 

“28.  Finally,  Her  Royal  Majesty  is  also  well  satisfied  that 
the  said  office  of  his  government  shall  continue  and  exist  for 
three  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  he,  the  said  John  Printz, 
shall  be  free  to  return  hither  again,  after  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  regard  to  his  successor,  or  some  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  said  service.  Should  he,  the  said  John  Printz, 
have  a  desire  to  continue  longer  in  this  charge,  he  shall  have 
the  preference  over  others  therefor,  provided  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  service  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  crown,  and  of  the 
Company,  so  demand.  Given  as  above. 

“  Paehr  Brahe,  Herman  Wrangel, 
Claes  Flemming,  Axel  Oxenstierna, 
Gabriel  Bengtsson  Oxensteirna.* 

And.  Gyllenklou.”  f 

The  voyage  to  New  Sweden  was  at  that  time  quite  long. 
The  watery  way  to  the  West  was  not  yet  well  discovered,  and, 
therefore,  for  fear  of  the  sand-banks  off  Newfoundland,  they 
kept  their  course  to  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  to  what  were 
then  called  the  Brazates.J  The  ships  which  went  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Printz  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Port¬ 
ugal,  and  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  until  they  found  the 
eastern  passage,  then  directly  over  to  America,  leaving  the 

*  [These  five  names  are  historical.  They  formed  at  that  time  the  Swedish  Council  of 
State,  who  carried  on  the  government  immediately  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Christina,  who  w'as  not  quite  six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  father’s  death  (Nov.  6,  1632),  and,  conseqently,  in  her  seventeenth  year  at  the  date  of  this 
document.  She  ascended  the  throne  as  actual  sovereign  on  her  eighteenth  birthday;  namely, 
Dec.  6,  1644.  The  Swedish  colony  in  America  was,  undoubtedly,  the  work  of  the  great 
Chancellor  Axel  Oxenstiern,  though  first  suggested  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.] 

t  [Gyllenklou  was  secretary  of  the  Council.] 

J [The  Azores?] 
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Canaries  *  high  up  to  the  north.  They  landed  at  Antigua, 
then  continued  their  voyage  northward,  past  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  to  Cape  Hinlopen.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  astonish¬ 
ingly  long  route  which  they  took,  the  voyage  was  quick  enough 
in  six  m. >nths’  time, —  from  Stockholm  on  August  16,  1642,  to 
the  new  fort  of  Christina,  in  New  Sweden,  on  February  15,  1643. 

The  Swedes  who  emigrated  to  America  belonged  partly  to  a 
trading  company,  provided  with  a  charter,  who,  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  their  condition  or  agreement,  were  to 
receive  pay  and  monthly  wages  ;  a  part  of  them  also  went  at 
their  own  impulse  to  try  their  fortune.  For  these  it  was  free 
to  settle  and  live  in  the  country  as  long  as  they  pleased  or  to 
leave  it,  and  they  were  therefore,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  others,  called  freemen.  At  first,  also,  malefactors  and 
vicious  people  were  sent  over,  who  were  used  as  slaves  to  labor 
upon  the  fortifications.  They  were  kept  in  chains  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  intercourse  with  the  other  settlers  ;  moreover,  a 
separate  place  of  abode  was  assigned  to  them.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  people  and  country  were  dissatisfied  that  such  wretches 
should  come  into  the  colony.  It  was  also,  in  fact,  very  objec¬ 
tionable  in  regard  to  the  heathen,  who  might  be  greatly  of¬ 
fended  by  it.  Whence  it  happened  that,  when  such  persons 
came  over  in  Governor  Printz’s  time,  it  was  not  permitted  that 
one  of  them  should  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  but  they  had  all  to 
be  carried  back  again,  whereupon  a  great  part  of  them  died 
during  the  voyage  or  perished  in  some  other  way.  Afterwards 
it  was  forbidden  at  home  in  Sweden,  under  a  penalty,  to  take, 
for  the  American  voyage  any  persons  of  bad  fame  ;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  lack  of  good  people  for  the  colony. 

Governor  Printz  was  now  in  a  position  to  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  a  safe  footing  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Swedes, 
and  to  put  down  the  attempts  of  the  Hollanders.  They  had 
lately,  before  his  arrival,  patched  their  little  Fort  Nassau.  On 
this  account  he  selected  the  island  of  Tenackong  as  his  resi¬ 
dence,  which  is  sometimes  also  called  Tutaeaenung  and  Ten- 
icko,  about  three  Swedish  miles  from  Fort  Christina.  The 
convenient  situation  of  the  place  suggested  its  selection,  as 
also  the  location  of  Fort  Nassau, t  which  lay  some  miles  over 

*[If  they  sailed  due  west  to  Antigua,  they  must  have  gone  down  south  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.] 

t[Fort  Nassau  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  Timber  Creek,  below  Gloucester  Point  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cornelius  Mey,  in  1623  ;  but  when  visited  by 
De  Vries,  ten  years  afterward  (Jan.  5,  1633),  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  among 
whom  he  was  afraid  to  land.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  fort  was  reoccupied  by  the  Dutch 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Swedish  colony  in  1638. 
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against  it,  to  which  he  could  thus  command  the  passage  by 
water.  The  new  fort,  which  was  erected  and  provided  with 
considerable  armament,  was  called  New  Gotheborg.  His 
place  of  residence,  which  he  adorned  with  orchards,  gardens, 
a  pleasure-house,  etc.,  he  named  Printz  Hall.  A  handsome 
wooden  church  was  also  built  at  the  same  place,  which  Ma- 
gister  Campanius  consecrated,  on  the  last  great  prayer-day 
which  was  celebrated  in  New  Sweden,  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1646.  Upon  that  place  also  all  the  most  prominent 
freemen  had  their  residences  and  plantations. 


Rev.  Israel  Acrelius,  from  whose  “  H'story  of  New  Sweden”  the  account  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  New  Sweden  given  in  the  present  leaflet  is  taken,  was  provost  over  the  Swedish  con¬ 
gregations  in  America  and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Christina  from  1749  to  1756.  The  greater 
part  of  his  book,  a  large  work  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  later  history  of 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware;  but  the  first  part  contains  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
account  of  the  settlement  which  had  been  until  that  time  (1759)  published.  His  work  was 
translated  by  Rev.  William  M.  Reynolds,  with  many  additional  notes,  and  published  in  the 
“Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,”  vol.  xi.  (1874). 

Half  a  century  before  Acrelius  wrote,  in  1702,  Thomas  Campanius  Holm  published  his 
“Short  Description  of  the  Province  of  New  Sweden.”  The  writer  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Johan  Campanius  Holm,  who  accompanied  Governor  Printz  to  New  Sweden;  and  his 
work,  which  was  enriched  by  maps  and  drawings,  has  great  historical  value.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.,  and  published  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,”  vol.  iii.,  Part  I.,  1834. 

The  chapter  on  New  Sweden  in  the  “  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,”  vol. 
iv.,  the  best  general  account,  was  written  by  Gregory  B.  Keen;  and  his  bibliography  is  very 
Valuable.  There  is  much  relating  to  New  Sweden  in  the  histories  of  Delaware  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  and  Bancroft  and  the  various  general  American  histories  detail  briefly  the  fortunes  of 
the  colony  down  to  1655,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant  sailed  into  the  Delaware  from  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  men  and  more,  and  took  possession  for  Holland.  “Such 
was  the  end  of  New  Sweden,  the  colony  that  connects  our  country  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  nations  that  dwell  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.” 


#I&  J>outfj  JteafletjS. 


No.  97. 


Lafayette  in 
The  American 
Revolution. 


You  ask  me  at  what  period  I  first  experienced  my  ardent 
love  of  liberty  and  glory  ?  I  recollect  no  time  of  my  life 
anterior  to  my  enthusiasm  for  anecdotes  of  glorious  deeds,  and 
to  my  projects  of  travelling  over  the  world  to  acquire  fame. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  my  heart  beat  when  I  heard  of  an 
hyaena  that  had  done  some  injury,  and  caused  still  more  alarm, 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  it  was  the  object 
of  all  my  walks.  When  I  arrived  at  college,  nothing  ever  inter¬ 
rupted  my  studies,  except  my  ardent  wish  of  studying  without 
restraint.  I  never  deserved  to  be  chastised,  but,  in  spite  of 
my  usual  gentleness,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
attempted  to  do  so ;  and  I  recollect  with  pleasure  that,  when  I 
was  to  describe  in  rhetoric  a  perfect  courser,  I  sacrificed  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  premium,  and  described  the  one  who,  on 
perceiving  the  whip,  threw  down  his  rider.  Republican  anec¬ 
dotes  always  delighted  me  ;  and,  when  my  new  connections 
wished  to  obtain  for  me  a  place  at  court,  I  did  not  hesitate 
displeasing  them  to  preserve  my  independence.  I  was  in  that 
frame  of  mind  when  I  first  learnt  the  troubles  in  America  : 
they  only  became  thoroughly  known  in  Europe  in  1776,  and 
the  memorable  declaration  of  the  4th  of  July  reached  France 
at  the  close  of  that  same  year. 

After  having  crowned  herself  with  laurels  and  enriched  her¬ 
self  with  conquests,  after  having  become  mistress  of  all  seas, 
and  after  having  insulted  all  nations,  England  had  turned  her 


pride  against  her  own  colonies.  North  America  had  long  been 
displeasing  to  her  :  she  wished  to  add  new  vexations  to  former 
injuries,  and  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  privileges.  The 
Americans,  attached  to  the  mother  country,  contented  them¬ 
selves  at  first  with  merely  uttering  complaints.  They  only 
accused  the  ministry,  and  the  whole  nation  rose  up  against 
them.  They  were  termed  insolent  and  rebellious,  and  at  length 
declared  the  enemies  of  their  country  :  thus  did  the  obstinacy 
of  the  king,  the  violence  of  the  ministers,  and  the  arrogance 
of  the  English  nation  oblige  thirteen  of  their  colonies  to 
render  themselves  independent.  Such  a  glorious  cause  had 
never  before  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind :  it  was  the 
last  struggle  of  Liberty ;  and,  had  she  then  been  vanquished, 
neither  hope  nor  asylum  would  have  remained  for  her.  The 
oppressors  and  oppressed  were  to  receive  a  powerful  lesson  ; 
the  great  work  was  to  be  accomplished,  or  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  to  fall  beneath  its  ruin.  The  destiny  of  France 
and  that  of  her  rival  were  to  be  decided  at  the  same  moment : 
England  was  to  lose,  with  the  new  States,  an  important  com¬ 
merce,  of  which  she  derived  the  sole  advantage,  one  quarter 
of  her  subjects,  who  were  constantly  augmenting  by  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  and  by  emigration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe, —  in  a  word,  more  than  half  of  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  British  territory.  But,  if  she  retained  possession 
of  her  thirteen  colonies,  all  was  ended  for  our  West  Indies,  our 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  our  maritime  commerce,  and 
consequently  our  navy  and  our  political  existence. 

(1776.)  When  I  first  learnt  the  subject  of  this  quarrel,  my 
heart  espoused  warmly  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  adding  also  the  aid  of  my  banner.*  Some  cir- 

*In  1828,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  intending  to  form  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  made  a  voyage  to  France  to  converse  with  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  consult  the  archives  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  obtained  from  the  general  many  anecdotes,  letters,  and  documents,  of 
which  extracts  have  enriched  his  publication.  At  the  close  of  vol.  v.,  he  has  placed  an 
appendix,  containing  the  account  of  the  departure  of  M.  de  Lafayette  from  France,  and  his 
arrival  in  America.  We  doubt  not  but  that  the  details  of  that  narration  were  related,  perhaps 
even  written,  by  the  general  himself.  We  shall  therefore  quote  some  extracts  from  it,  which 
will  elucidate  the  text  of  these  memoirs. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1776,”  says  Mr.  Sparks,  “  M.  de  Lafayette  was  stationed  on  military 
duty  at  Metz,  being  then  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  King  of  England,  was  at  Metz,  and  a  dinner  was  given  to 
him  by  the  commandant  of  that  place.  Several  officers  were  invited,  and  among  others  La¬ 
fayette.  Despatches  had  just  been  received  by  the  duke  from  England,  and  he  made  their 
contents  the  topic  of  conversation;  they  related  to  American  affairs,  the  recent  declaration  of 
independence,  the  resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  min¬ 
istry  to  crush  the  rebellion.  The  details  were  new  to  Lafayette:  he  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  conversation,  and  prolonged  it  by  asking  questions  of  the  duke.  His  curiosity  was 
deeply  excited  by  what  he  heard,  and  the  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  his  imagination :  the  cause  seemed  to  him  just  and  noble,  from  the  representa- 
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cumstances,  which  it  would  be  needless  to  relate,  had  taught 
me  to  expect  only  obstacles  in  this  case  from  my  own  family : 
I  depended,  therefore,  solely  upon  myself ;  and  I  ventured  to 
adopt  for  a  device  on  my  arms  these  words, —  “  Cur  non  ?  ” — 
that  they  might  equally  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  myself, 
and  as  a  reply  to  others.  Silas  Deane  was  then  at  Paris;  but 
the  ministers  feared  to  receive  him,  and  his  voice  was  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  louder  accents  of  Lord  Stormont.  He  despatched 
privately  to  America  some  old  arms,  which  were  of  little  use, 
and  some  young  officers,  who  did  but  little  good,  the  whole  di¬ 
rected  by  M.  de  Beaumarchais  ;  and,  when  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  spoke  to  our  court,  it  denied  having  sent  any  cargoes, 
ordered  those  that  were  preparing  to  be  discharged,  and  dis¬ 
missed  from  our  ports  all  American  privateers.  Whilst  wishing 
to  address  myself  in  a  direct  manner  to  Mr.  Deane,  I  became 
the  friend  of  Kalb,  a  German  in  our  employ,  who  was  applying 
for  service  with  the  insurgents  (the  expression  in  use  at  that 
time),  and  who  became  my  interpreter.  He  was  the  person 
sent  by  M.  de  Choiseul  to  examine  the  English  colonies ;  and 
on  his  return  he  received  some  money,  but  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  audience,  so  little  did  that  minister  in  reality 
think  of  the  revolution  whose  retrograde  movements  some 
persons  have  inscribed  to  him !  When  I  presented  to  Mr. 
Deane  my  boyish  face  (for  I  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  of 
age),  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in  the  cause  than  of  my 
experience  ;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  effect  my  departure 
would  excite  in  France,  and  he  signed  our  mutual  agreement. 
The  secrecy  with  which  this  negotiation  and  my  preparations 

tions  of  the  duke  himself;  and,  before  he  left  the  table,  the  thought  came  into  his  head  that 
he  would  go  to  America,  and  offer  his  services  to  a  people  who  were  struggling  for  freedom 
and  independence.  From  that  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  this  chivalrous  enterprise. 
He  resolved  to  return  to  Paris  and  make  further  inquiries.  When  he  arrived  in  that  city,  he 
confided  his  scheme  to  two  young  friends,  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  de  Noailles,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  join  him.  They  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  his  views ;  but,  as  they 
were  dependent  on  their  families,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  parents,  who  reprobated 
the  plan  and  refused  their  consent.  The  young  men  faithfully  kept  Lafayette’s  secret:  his 
situation  was  more  fortunate,  as  his  property  was  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  possessed  an 
annual  revenue  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  livres.  He  next  explained  his  intentions  to 
the  Count  de  Broglie,  who  told  him  that  his  project  was  so  chimerical,  and  fraught  with  so 
many  hazards,  without  a  prospect  of  the  least  advantage,  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
regard  it  with  favor,  nor  encourage  him  with  any  advice  which  should  prevent  him  from 
abandoning  it  immediately.  When  Lafayette  found  him  thus  determined,  lie  requested  that 
at  least  he  would  not  betray  him,  for  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  America.  The  Count  de 
Broglie  assured  him  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  ‘  But,’  said  he,  ‘  I  have  seen  your 
uncle  die  in  the  wars  of  Italy;  I  witnessed  your  father’s  death  at  the  battle  of  Minden  ;  and 
I  will  not  be  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  family.’  He  then 
used  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  divert  Lafayette  from  his  purpose,  but  in 
vain.  Finding  his  determination  unalterable,  the  Count  de  Broglie  said,  as  he  could  render 
him  no  aid,  he  would  introduce  him  to  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  who,  he  knew,  was  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  America,  and  whose  experience  and  counsels  might  be  valuable.” 
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were  made  appears  almost  a  miracle  :  family,  friends,  ministers, 
French  spies  and  English  spies,  all  were  kept  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  my  intentions.  Amongst  my  discreet  confidants, 
I  owe  much  to  M.  du  Boismartin,  secretary  of  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  and  to  the  Count  de  Broglie  himself,  whose  affection¬ 
ate  heart,  when  all  his  efforts  to  turn  me  from  this  project  had 
proved  in  vain,  entered  into  my  views  with  even  paternal 
tenderness. 

Preparations  were  making  to  send  a  vessel  to  America, 
when  very  bad  tidings  arrived  from  thence.  New  York,  Long 
Island,  White  Plains,  Fort  Washington,  and  the  Jerseys  had 
seen  the  American  forces  successively  destroyed  by  thirty- 
three  thousand  Englishmen  or  Germans.  Three  thousand 
Americans  alone  remained  in  arms,  and  these  were  closely  pur¬ 
sued  by  General  Howe.  From  that  moment  all  the  credit  of 
the  insurgents  vanished  :  to  obtain  a  vessel  for  them  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  envoys  themselves  thought  it  right  to  express  to 
me  their  own  discouragement,  and  persuade  me  to  abandon  my 
project.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Ueane,  and  I  thanked  him  for  his 
frankness.  “Until  now,  sir,”  said  I,  “you  have  only  seen 
my  ardor  in  your  cause,  and  that  may  not  prove  at  present 
wholly  useless.  I  shall  purchase  a  ship  to  carry  out  your  offi¬ 
cers.  We  must  feel  confidence  in  the  future,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  hour  of  danger  that  I  wish  to  share  your  fortune.” 
My  project  was  received  with  approbation  ;  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  afterwards  to  find  money,  and  to  purchase  and  arm  a 
vessel  secretly :  all  this  was  accomplished  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
spatch. 

The  period  was,  however,  approaching,  which  had  been  long 
fixed,  for  my  taking  a  journey  to  England.  I  could  not  refuse 
to  go  without  risking  the  discovery  of  my  secret,  and  by  con¬ 
senting  to  take  this  journey  I  knew  I  could  better  conceal  my 
preparations  for  a  greater  one.  This  last  measure  was  also 
thought  most  expedient  by  MM.  Franklin  and  Deane,  for  the 
doctor  himself  was  then  in  France  ;  and,  although  I  did  not 
venture  to  go  to  his  home,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  I  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him  through  M.  Carmichael,  an  American  less 
generally  known.  I  arrived  in  London  with  M.  de  Poix;  and 
I  first  paid  my  respects  to  Bancroft,  the  American,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  his  British  Majesty.  A  youth  of  nineteen  may  be, 
perhaps,  too  fond  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  king  he  is  going 
to  fight  with,  of  dancing  at  the  house  of  Lord  Germain,  min- 
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ister  for  the  English  colonies,  and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  had  just  returned  from  New  York,  and  of  seeing  at  the 
opera  that  Clinton  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  meet  at  Mon¬ 
mouth.  But,  whilst  I  concealed  my  intentions,  I  openly  avowed 
my  sentiments.  I  often  defended  the  Americans ;  I  rejoiced  at 
their  success  at  Trenton ;  and  my  spirit  of  opposition  obtained 
for  me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelbourne.  I 
refused  the  offers  made  me  to  visit  the  sea-ports,  the  vessels 
fitting  out  against  the  rebels,  and  everything  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  abuse  of  confidence.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  return  home,  whilst 
refusing  my  uncle,  the  ambassador,  to  accompany  him  to  court, 
I  confided  to  him  my  strong  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris.  He 
proposed  saying  that  I  was  ill  during  my  absence.  I  should 
not  have  made  use  of  this  stratagem  myself,  but  I  did  not 
object  to  his  doing  so. 

After  having  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  channel,  and  being 
reminded,  as  a  consolation,  how  very  short  the  voyage  would 
be,  I  arrived  at  M.  de  Kalb’s  house  in  Paris,  concealed  myself 
three  days  at  Chaillot,  saw  a  few  of  my  friends  and  some 
Americans,  and  set  out  for  Bordeaux,  where  I  was  for  some 
time  unexpectedly  delayed.  I  took  advantage  of  that  delay  to 
send  to  Paris,  from  whence  the  intelligence  I  received  was  by 
no  means  encouraging ;  but,  as  my  messenger  was  followed  on 
his  road  by  one  from  the  government,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
setting  sail,  and  the  orders  of  my  sovereign  were  only  able  to 
overtake  me  at  Passage,  a  Spanish  port,  at  which  we  stopped 
on  our  way.  The  letters  from  my  own  family  were  extremely 
violent,  and  those  from  the  government  were  peremptory.  I 
was  forbidden  to  proceed  to  the  American  continent  under  the 
penalty  of  disobedience ;  \  was  enjoined  to  repair  instantly  to 
Marseilles,  and  await  there  further  orders.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  commentaries  were  not  wanting  upon  the  consequences 
of  such  an  anathema,  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  power  and 
displeasure  of  the  government ;  but  the  grief  of  his  wife,  who 
was  pregnant,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  family  and  friends,  had 
far  more  effect  upon  M.  de  Lafayette.*  As  his  vessel  could 
no  longer  be  stopped,  he  returned  to  Bordeaux  to  enter  into 
a  justification  of  his  own  conduct;  and,  in  a  declaration  to  M. 

*  These  memoirs,  written  until  now  in  the  first  person,  change  here  to  the  third  person, 
in  spite  of  the  kind  of  engagement  taken  in  the  first  page  to  continue  them  in  the  former 
manner.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  inconsistency  thus  offered  by  the  manuscript, 
which  is,  however,  completely  written  in  the  general's  own  hand. 
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de  Fumel,  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  consequences  of  his 
present  evasion.  As  the  court  did  not  deign  to  relax  in  its 
determination,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Maurepas  that  that  silence 
was  a  tacit  consent,  and  his  own  departure  took  place  soon 
after  that  joking  despatch.  After  having  set  out  on  the  road 
to  Marseilles,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  disguised  as  a  courier, 
he  had  almost  escaped  all  danger,  when,  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz, 
a  young  girl  recognized  him  ;  but  a  sign  from  him  silenced  her, 
and  her  adroit  fidelity  turned  away  all  suspicion.  It  was  thus 
that  M.  de  Lafayette  rejoined  his  ship,  the  26th  of  April,  1777 ; 
and  on  that  same  day,  after  six  months’  anxiety  and  labor,  he 
set  sail  for  the  American  continent. 

(1777.)  As  soon  as  M.  de  Lafayette  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  sea-sickness,  he  studied  the  language  and  trade  he 
was  adopting.  A  heavy  ship,  two  bad  cannons,  and  some 
guns  could  not  have  escaped  from  the  smallest  privateer.  In 
his  present  situation,  he  resolved  rather  to  blow  up  the  vessel 
than  to  surrender.  He  concerted  measures  to  achieve  this  end 
with  a  brave  Dutchman  named  Bedaulx,  whose  sole  alterna¬ 
tive,  if  taken,  would  have  been  the  gibbet.  The  captain  in¬ 
sisted  upon  stopping  at  the  islands ;  but  government  orders 
would  have  been  found  there,  and  he  followed  a  direct  course, 
less  from  choice  than  from  compulsion.  At  forty  leagues  from 
shore,  they  were  met  by  a  small  vessel.  The  captain  turned 
pale,  but  the  crew  were  attached  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  the 
officers  were  numerous  :  they  made  a  show  of  resistance.  It 
turned  out,  fortunately,  to  be  an  American  ship,  whom  they 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  up  with ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
former  lost  sight  of  M.  de  Lafayette’s  vessel,  when  it  fell  in 
with  two  English  frigates, —  and  this  is  not  the  only  time  when 
the  elements  seemed  bent  on  opposing  M.  de  Lafayette,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  saving  him.  After  having  encountered 
for  seven  weeks  various  perils  and  chances,  he  arrived  at 
Georgetown,  in  Carolina.  Ascending  the  river  in  a  canoe,  his 
foot  touched  at  length  the  American  soil ;  and  he  swore  that  he 
would  conquer  or  perish  in  that  cause.  Landing  at  midnight 
at  Major  Huger’s  house,  he  found  a  vessel  sailing  for  France, 
which  appeared  only  waiting  for  his  letters.  Several  of  the 
officers  landed,  others  remained  on  board,  and  all  hastened  to 
proceed  to  Charlestown. 

This  beautiful  city  is  worthy  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  every¬ 
thing  there  announced  not  only  comfort,  but  even  luxury. 
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Without  knowing  much  of  M.  de  Lafa)^ette,  the  generals  Howe, 
Moultrie,  and  Gulden  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  attention.  The  new  works  were  shewn  him,  and  also  that 
battery  which  Moultrie  afterwards  defended  so  extremely  well, 
and  which  the  English  appear,  we  must  acknowledge,  to  have 
seized  the  only  possible  means  of  destroying.  Several  advent¬ 
urers,  the  refuse  of  the  islands,  endeavored  vainly  to  unite 
themselves  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  to  infuse  into  his  mind 
their  own  feelings  and  prejudices.  Having  procured  horses, 
he  set  out  with  six  officers  for  Philadelphia.  His  vessel  had 
arrived  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  protected  by  fortune,  and  on  its 
return  home  it  was  lost  on  the  bar  of  Charlestown.  To  repair 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  M.  de  Lafayette  rode 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles  on  horseback.  Before  reaching  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  through  the 
two  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Whilst  study¬ 
ing  the  language  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  he  observed 
also  new  productions  of  nature  and  new  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Vast  forests  and  immense  rivers  combine  to  give  to  that 
country  an  appearance  of  youth  and  majesty.  After  a  fatiguing 
journey  of  one  month  he  beheld  at  length  that  Philadelphia, 
so  well  known  in  the  present  day,  and  whose  future  grandeur 
Penn  appeared  to  designate  when  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its 
foundation. 

After  having  accomplished  his  noble  manoeuvres  at  Trenton 
and  Princetown,  General  Washington  had  remained  in  his 
camp  at  Middlebrook.  The  English,  finding  themselves  frus¬ 
trated  in  their  first  hopes,  combined  to  make  a  decisive  cam¬ 
paign.  Burgoyne  was  already  advancing  with  ten  thousand 
men,  preceded  by  his  proclamations  and  his  savages.  Ticon- 
deroga,  a  famous  stand  of  arms,  was  abandoned  by  Saint- 
Clair.  He  drew  upon  himself  much  public  odium  by  this  deed, 
but  he  saved  the  only  corps  whom  the  militia  could  rally  round. 
Whilst  the  generals  were  busied  assembling  that  militia,  the 
Congress  recalled  them,  sent  Gates  in  their  place,  and  used  all 
possible  means  to  support  him.  At  that  same  time  the  great 
English  army,  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  had  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  the  two  Howes  were  uniting  their  forces  for  a 
secret  enterprise.  Rhode  Island  was  occupied  by  an  hostile 
corps;  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  remained  at  New  York, 
was  there  preparing  for  an  expedition.  To  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  so  many  various  blows,  General  Washington,  leaving 
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Putnam  on  the  north  river,  crossed  over  the  Delaware,  and 
encamped,  with  eleven  thousand  men,  within  reach  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  M.  de  Lafayette  first 
arrived  in  America ;  but  the  moment,  although  important  to  the 
common  cause,  was  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  strangers.  The 
Americans  were  displeased  with  the  pretensions,  and  disgusted 
with  the  conduct,  of  many  Frenchmen.  The  imprudent  selec¬ 
tions  they  had  in  some  cases  made,  the  extreme  boldness  of 
some  foreign  adventurers,  the  jealousy  of  the  army,  and  strong 
national  prejudices,  all  contributed  to  confound  disinterested 
zeal  with  private  ambition,  and  talents  with  quackery.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  promises  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Deane, 
a  numerous  band  of  foreigners  besieged  the  Congress.  Their 
chief  was  a  clever  but  very  imprudent  man  ;  and,  although  a 
good  officer,  his  excessive  vanity  amounted  almost  to  mad¬ 
ness.  With  M.  de  Lafayette,  Mr.  Deane  had  sent  out  a  fresh 
detachment ;  and  every  day  such  crowds  arrived  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  not  listening  to  any 
stranger.  The  coldness  with  which  M.  de  Lafayette  was  re¬ 
ceived  might  have  been  taken  as  a  dismissal ;  but,  without  ap¬ 
pearing  disconcerted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  deputies  ad¬ 
dressed  him,*  he  entreated  them  to  return  to  Congress,  and 
read  the  following  note  :  — 

“  After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  I  have  the  right  to  exact 
two  favors  :  one  is,  to  serve  at  my  own  expense  ;  the  other 
is,  to  serve  at  first  as  volunteer.” 

This  style,  to  which  they  were  so  little  accustomed,  awakened 
their  attention  :  the  despatches  from  the  envoys  were  read  over  ; 
and,  in  a  very  flattering  resolution,  the  rank  of  major-general 
was  granted  to  M.  de  Lafayette.  Amongst  the  various  officers 
who  accompanied  him,  several  were  strangers  to  him.  He  was 
interested,  however,  for  them  all ;  and  to  those  whose  services 

*  When  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  M.  de  Lafayette  delivered  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lovell, 
president  of  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Lovell  came  out  of  the  meeting,  and  told  him  there  was  but  little  hope  of  his  request  being 
acceded  to.  Suspecting  that  his  letters  had  not  been  read,  M.  de  Lafayette  wrote  the  note 
which  will  be  found  in  the  text.  The  resolution  of  the  Congress  concerning  him,  deliberated 
the  31st  of  July,  is  expressed  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Seeing  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafay¬ 
ette,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  which  the  United  States  are 
engaged,  has  quitted  his  family  and  country,  and  has  come  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United 
States,  without  demanding  either  pay  or  private  indemnity,  and  that  he  desires  to  expose  his 
life  in  our  cause,  Resolved ,  That  his  services  be  accepted,  and  that,  on  account  of  his  zeal, 
illustrious  family  and  connections,  he  shall  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.”  The  real  intention  of  this  resolution  was  to  give  a  rank  to 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  to  leave  to  General  Washington  the  right  and  care  of  confiding  to  him 
a  command  in  unison  with  that  rank. 
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were  not  accepted  an  indemnity  for  their  trouble  was  granted. 

Some  months  afterwards  M.  - drowned  himself  in  the 

Schuylkill,  and  the  loss  of  that  impetuous  and  imprudent  man 
was  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance: 

The  two  Howes  having  appeared  before  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  General  Washington  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
M.  de  Lafayette  beheld  for  the  first  time  that  great  man.* 
Although  he  was  surrounded  by  officers  and  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  for  a  moment  his  majestic  figure  and 
deportment ;  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  the  noble 
affability  of  his  manner.  M.  de  Lafayette  accompanied  him 
in  his  examination  of  the  fortifications.  Invited  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  establish  himself  in  his  house,  he  looked  upon  it  from 
that  moment  as  his  own  :  with  this  perfect  ease  and  simplicity 
was  formed  the  tie  that  united  two  friends,  whose  confidence 
and  attachment  were  to  be  cemented  by  the  strongest  interests 
of  humanity. 

The  American  army,  stationed  some  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
was  waiting  until  the  movements  of  the  hostile  army  should  be 
decided :  the  General  himself  reviewed  the  troops.  M.  de 
Lafayette  arrived  there  the  same  day.  About  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  men,  ill  armed,  and  still  worse  clothed,  presented  a 
strange  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  young  Frenchman. 
Their  clothes  were  parti-colored,  and  many  of  them  were 
almost  naked.  The  best  clad  wore  hunting  shirts ,  large  gray 
linen  coats  which  were  much  used  in  Carolina.  As  to  their 
military  tactics,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  for  a  regiment 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  to  move  forward  on  the  right  of  its 
line,  it  was  necessary  for  the  left  to  make  a  continued  counter¬ 
march.  They  were  always  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  smallest 
men  in  the  first  line  :  no  other  distinction  as  to  height  was  ever 
observed.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  soldiers  were 
fine,  and  the  officers  zealous  :  virtue  stood  in  place  of  science, 
and  each  day  added  both  to  experience  and  discipline.  Lord 
Stirling,  more  courageous  than  judicious,  another  general,  who 
was  often  intoxicated,  and  Greene,  whose  talents  were  only 
then  known  to  his  immediate  friends,  commanded  as  majors- 

*He  was  presented,  for  the  first  time,  to  Washington,  says  Mr.  Sparks,  at  a  dinner,  at 
which  several  members  of  Congress  were  present.  When  they  were  separating,  Washington 
drew  Lafayette  aside,  expressed  much  kindness  for  him,  complimented  him  upon  his  zeal  and 
his  sacrifices,  and  invited  him  to  consider  the  headquarters  as  his  own  house,  adding,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  could  not  promise  him  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  but  that,  as  he  was  become  an 
American  soldier,  he  would  doubtless  submit  cheerfully  to  the  customs  and  privations  of  a 
republican  army.  The  next  day  Washington  visited  the  forts  of  the  Delaware,  and  invited 
Lafayette  to  accompany  him. 
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general.  General  Knox,  who  had  changed  the  profession  of 
bookseller  to  that  of  artillery  officer,  was  there  also,  and  had 
himself  formed  other  officers,  and  created  an  artillery.  “We 
must  feel  embarrassed,”  said  General  Washington  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  “to  exhibit  ourselves  before  an  officer  who  has  just 
quitted  French  troops.”  “  It  is  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach,  that 
I  come  hither,”  replied  M.  de  Lafayette;  and  that  modest  tone, 
which  was  not  common  in  Europeans,  produced  a  very  good 
effect. 

After  having  menaced  the  Delaware,  the  English  fleet  again 
disappeared,  and  during  some  days  the  Americans  amused 
themselves  by  making  jokes  at  its  expense.  These  jokes, 
however,  ceased  when  it  reappeared  in  the  Chesapeake  ;  and,  in 
order  to  approach  it  more  closely  during  the  disembarkation, 
the  patriot  army  crossed  through  the  town.  Their  heads 
covered  with  green  branches,  and  marching  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  fifes,  these  soldiers,  in  spite  of  their  state  of  nudity, 
offered  an  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  citizens. 
General  Washington  was  marching  at  their  head,  and  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  by  his  side.  .The  army  stationed  itself  upon  the 
heights  of  Wilmington,  and  that  of  the  enemy  landed  in  the 
Elk  River,  at  the  bottom  of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  very  day 
they  landed,  General  Washington  exposed  himself  to  danger  in 
the  most  imprudent  manner.  After  having  reconnoitred  for  a 
long  time  the  enemy’s  position,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm 
during  a  very  dark  night,  entered  a  farm-house  close  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  army,  and,  from  a  reluctance  to  change  his  own  opinion, 
remained  there  with  General  Greene,  M.  de  Lafayette,  and 
their  aide-de-camp ;  but,  when  at  daybreak  he  quitted  the 
farm,  he  acknowledged  that  any  one  traitor  might  have  caused 
his  ruin.  Some  days  later  Sullivan’s  division  joined  the  army, 
which  augmented  it  in  all  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  This 
Major-general  Sullivan  made  a  good  beginning,  but  a  bad 
ending,  in  an  intended  surprise  on  Staten  Island. 

If,  by  making  too  extensive  a  plan  of  attack,  the  English 
committed  a  great  error,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Americans  were  not  irreproachable  in  their  manner  of  defence. 
Burgoyne,  leading  his  army,  with  their  heads  bent  upon  the 
ground,  into  woods  from  whence  he  could  not  extricate  them, 
dragged  on,  upon  a  single  road,  his  numerous  cannons  and 
rich  military  equipages.  Certain  of  not  being  attacked  from 
behind,  the  Americans  could  dispute  every  step  they  took :  this 


kind  of  warfare  attracted  the  militia,  and  Gates  improved  each 
day  in  strength.  Every  tree  sheltered  a  skilful  rifleman  ;  and 
the  resources  offered  by  military  tactics,  and  the  talents  even 
of  their  chiefs,  had  become  useless  to  the  English.  The  corps 
left  in  New  York  could,  it  is  true,  laugh  at  the  corps  of  Put¬ 
nam,  but  it  was  too  feeble  to  succor  Burgoyne  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  able  to  secure  his  triumph,  its  own  fate  was  even  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his.  During  that  time  Howe  was  only  thinking  of 
Philadelphia,  and  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  expedi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  repairing  thither  by  an  enormous  circuit. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  why  were  the  English  permitted  to  land 
so  tranquilly  ?  Why  was  the  moment  allowed  to  pass  when 
their  army  was  divided  by  the  river  Elk  ?  Why  in  the  south 
were  so  many  false  movements  and  so  much  hesitation  dis¬ 
played  ?  Because  the  Americans  had  hitherto  had  combats, 
but  not  battles ;  because,  instead  of  harassing  an  army  and 
disputing  hollows,  they  were  obliged  to  protect  an  open  city, 
and  manoeuvre  in  a  plain,  close  to  an  hostile  army,  who,  by 
attacking  them  from  behind,  might  completely  ruin  them. 
General  Washington,  had  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  people, 
would  have  enclosed  his  army  in  a  city,  and  thus  have  in¬ 
trusted  to  one  hazard  the  fate  of  America ;  but,  whilst  refusing 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly,  he  was  obliged  to  make  some 
sacrifice,  and  gratify  the  nation  by  a  battle.  Europe  even 
expected  it ;  and,  although  he  had  been  created  a  dictator  for 
six  months,  the  General  thought  he  ought  to  submit  everything 
to  the  orders  of  Congress  and  to  the  deliberations  of  a  council 
of  war. 

After  having  advanced  as  far  as  Wilmington,  the  General  had 
detached  a  thousand  men  under  Maxwell,  the  most  ancient 
brigadier  in  the  army.  At  the  first  march  of  the  English,  he 
was  beaten  by  their  advance-guard  near  Christiana  Bridge. 
During  that  time  the  army  took  but  an  indifferent  station  at 
Newport.  They  then  removed  a  little  south,  waited  two  days 
for  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  moment  when  these  were  marching 
upon  their  right  wing,  a  nocturnal  council  of  war  decided  that 
the  army  was  to  proceed  to  the  Brandywine.  The  stream 
bearing  that  name  covered  its  front.  The  ford  called  Chad’s 
Ford,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  was  defended  by  batteries. 
It  was  in  that  hardly  examined  station  that,  in  obedience  to 
a  letter  from  Congress,  the  Americans  awaited  the  battle.  The 
evening  of  the  ioth  of  September  Howe  advanced  in  two 


columns,  and,  by  a  very  fine  movement,  the  left  column  (about 
8,000  men  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  grenadiers  and 
guards)  directed  themselves  towards  the  fords  of  Birmingham, 
three  miles  on  our  right :  the  other  column  continued  its  road, 
and  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  enemy  was  so  near  the  skirts 
of  the  wood  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  his  force :  some 
time  was  lost  in  a  mutual  cannonading.  General  Washington 
walked  along  his  two  lines,  and  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  seemed  to  promise  him  success.  The  intelligence  that 
was  received  of  the  movements  of  Cornwallis  was  both  confused 
and  contradictory.  Owing  to  the  conformity  of  name  betwixt 
two  roads  that  were  of  equal  length  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  best  officers  were  mistaken  in  their  reports.  The  only 
musket-shots  that  had  been  fired  were  from  Maxwell,  who 
killed  several  of  the  enemy,  but  was  driven  back  upon  the  left 
of  the  American  army,  across  a  ford  by  which  he  had  before 
advanced.  Three  thousand  militia  had  been  added  to  the 
army,  but  they  were  placed  in  the  rear  to  guard  some  still  more 
distant  militia,  and  took  no  part  themselves  in  the  action. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  troops  when  they  learnt  the 
march  of  Lord  Cornwallis  towards  the  scarcely  known  fords  of 
Birmingham  :  they  then  detached  three  divisions,  forming  about 
five  thousand  men,  under  the  generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and 
Stephen.  M.  de  Lafayette,  as  volunteer,  had  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  General.  The  left  wing  remaining  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  right  appearing  fated  to  receive  all  the 
heavy  blows,  he  obtained  permission  to  join  Sullivan.  At  his 
arrival,  which  seemed  to  inspirit  the  troops,  he  found  that,  the 
enemy  having  crossed  the  ford,  the  corps  of  Sullivan  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  form  itself  on  a  line  in  front  of  a  thinly 
wooded  forest.  A  few  moments  after,  Lord  Cornwallis  formed 
in  the  finest  order.  Advancing  across  the  plain,  his  first  line 
opened  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  The  Americans 
returned  the  fire,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  enemy;  but,  their 
right  and  left  wings  having  given  way,  the  generals  and  several 
officers  joined  the  central  division,  in  which  were  M.  de  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  Stirling,  and  of  which  eight  hundred  men  were  com¬ 
manded  in  a  most  brilliant  manner  by  Conway,  an  Irishman,  in 
the  service  of  France.  By  separating  that  division  from  its  two 
wings,  and  advancing  through  an  open  plain,  in  which  they  lost 
many  men,  the  enemy  united  all  his  fire  upon  the  centre  :  the 
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confusion  became  extreme  ;  and  it  was  whilst  M.  de  Lafayette 
was  rallying  the  troops  that  a  ball  passed  through  his  leg. 
At  that  moment  all  those  remaining  on  the  field  gave  way. 
M.  de  Lafayette  was  indebted  to  Gimat,  his  aide-de-camp,  for 
the  happiness  of  getting  upon  his  horse.  General  Washington 
arrived  from  a  distance  with  fresh  troops.  M.  de  Lafayette 
was  preparing  to  join  him,  when  loss  of  blood  obliged  him  to 
stop  and  have  his  wound  bandaged :  he  was  even  very  near 
being  taken.  Fugitives,  cannon,  and  baggage  now  crowded 
without  order  into  the  road  leading  to  Chester.  The  General 
employed  the  remaining  daylight  in  checking  the  enemy :  some 
regiments  behaved  extremely  well,  but  the  disorder  was  com¬ 
plete.  During  that  time  the  ford  of  Chad  was  forced,  the  can¬ 
non  taken,  and  the  Chester  road  became  the  common  retreat 
of  the  whole  army.  In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  confusion, 
and  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
recover;  but  at  Chester,  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
they  met  with  a  bridge  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross.  M.  de 
Lafayette  occupied  himself  in  arresting  the  fugitives.  Some 
degree  of  order  was  re-established ;  the  generals  and  the 
commander-in-chief  arrived ;  and  he  had  leisure  to  have  his 
wound  dressed. 

It  was  thus,  at  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  that  the 
fate  of  that  town  was  decided  (nth  September,  1777).  The 
inhabitants  had  heard  every  cannon  that  was  fired  there.  The 
two  parties,  assembled  in  two  distinct  bands  in  all  the  squares 
and  public  places,  had  awaited  the  event  in  silence.  The  last 
courier  at  length  arrived,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  thrown 
into  consternation.  The  Americans  had  lost  from  1,000  to 
1,200  men.  Howe’s  army  was  composed  of  about  12,000  men. 
Their  losses  had  been  so  considerable  that  their  surgeons,  and 
those  in  the  country,  were  found  insufficient ;  and  they  requested 
the  American  army  to  supply  them  with  some  for  their  pris¬ 
oners.  If  the  enemy  had  marched  to  Derby,  the  army  would 
have  been  cut  up  and  destroyed.  They  lost  an  all-important 
night ;  and  this  was  perhaps  their  greatest  fault  during  a  war 
in  which  they  committed  so  many  errors. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  having  been  conveyed  by  water  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  carefully  attended  to  by  the  citizens,  who  were 
all  interested  in  his  situation  and  extreme  youth.  That  same 
evening  the  Congress  determined  to  quit  the  city.  A  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  own  hearths.  Whole 
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families,  abandoning  their  possessions,  and  uncertain  of  the 
future,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  M.  de  Lafayette  was 
carried  to  Bristol  in  a  boat :  he  there  saw  the  fugitive  Congress, 
who  only  assembled  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Susque- 
hannah.  He  was  himself  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  a  Moravian 
establishment,  where  the  mild  religion  of  the  brotherhood,  the 
community  of  fortune,  education,  and  interests,  amongst  that 
large  and  simple  family,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  scenes  of 
blood  and  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  a  civil  war. 

After  the  Brandywine  defeat  the  two  armies  manoeuvred 
along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  General  Washington  still 
remained  on  a  height  above  the  enemy,  and  completely  out  of 
his  reach  ;  nor  had  they  again  an  opportunity  of  cutting  him 
off.  Waine,  an  American  brigadier,  was  detached  to  observe 
the  English  ;  but,  being  surprised  during  the  night,  near  the 
White-Horse,  by  General  Grey,  he  lost  there  the  greatest  part 
of  his  corps.  At  length  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at 
Swede’s  Ford,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Philadelphia. 

In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  New 
States,  everything  there  bore  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war. 
The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  distinguished  the  republicans 
and  royalists ;  the  English  army  was  still  called  the  regular 
troops ;  the  British  sovereign  was  always  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  king.  Provinces,  towns,  and  families  were  divided 
by  the  violence  of  party  spirit :  brothers,  officers  in  the  two 
opposing  armies,  meeting  by  chance  in  their  father’s  house, 
have  seized  their  arms  to  fight  with  each  other.  Whilst,  in  all 
the  rancor  of  their  pride,  the  English  committed  horrible  acts 
of  license  and  cruelty,  whilst  discipline  dragged  in  her  train 
those  venal  Germans  who  knew  only  how  to  kill,  burn,  and 
pillage,  in  that  same  army  were  seen  regiments  of  Americans, 
who,  trampling  under  foot  their  brethren,  assisted  in  enslaving 
their  wasted  country.  Each  canton  contained  a  still  greater 
number  whose  sole  object  was  to  injure  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  give  information  to  those  of  despotism.  To  these  invet¬ 
erate  Tories  must  be  added  the  number  of  those  whom  fear, 
private  interest,  or  religion,  rendered  adverse  to  the  war.  If 
the  Presbyterians,  the  children  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  de¬ 
tested  royalty,  the  Lutherans,  who  had  sprung  from  it,  were 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Quakers  hated  slaughter,  but 
served  willingly  as  guides  to  the  royal  troops.  Insurrections 
were  by  no  means  uncommon :  near  the  enemy’s  stations, 
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farmers  often  shot  each  other ;  robbers  were  even  encouraged. 
The  republican  chiefs  were  exposed  to  great  dangers  when 
they  travelled  through  the  country.  It  was  always  necessary 
for  them  to  declare  that  they  should  pass  the  night  in  one 
house,  then  take  possession  of  another,  barricade  themselves  in 
it,  and  only  sleep  with  their  arms  by  their  side.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  no  longer  considered  as 
a  stranger :  never  was  any  adoption  more  complete  than  his 
own  ;  and  whilst,  in  the  councils  of  war,  he  trembled  when  he 
considered  that  his  voice  (at  twenty  years  of  age)  might  decide 
the  fate  of  two  worlds,  he  was  also  initiated  in  those  delibera¬ 
tions  in  which,  by  reassuring  the  Whigs,  intimidating  the 
Tories,  supporting  an  ideal  money,  and  redoubling  their  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  the  American  chiefs  conducted 
that  revolution  through  so  many  obstacles. 

\Here  follow  accounts  of  Lafayette' s  convalescence  at  Bethlehem  and  his 
success  at  Gloucester ,  of  Gates' s  campaign  in  the  north ,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  melancholy  headquarters  at  Valley  Borge.\ 

Notwithstanding  the  success  in  the  north,  the  situation  of 
the  Americans  had  never  been  more  critical  than  at  the  present 
moment.  A  paper  money,  without  any  certain  foundation,  and 
unmixed  with  any  specie,  was  both  counterfeited  by  the  enemy 
and  discredited  by  their  partisans.  They  feared  to  establish 
taxes,  and  had  still  less  the  power  of  levying  them.  The 
people,  who  had  risen  against  the  taxation  of  England,  were 
astonished  at  paying  still  heavier  taxes  now ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  without  any  power  to  enforce  them.  On  the  other 
side,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  overstocked  with  gold 
and  various  merchandises :  the  threatened  penalty  of  death 
could  not  stop  a  communication  that  was  but  too  easy.  To 
refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency, 
and  feed  the  enemy,  was  a  certain  method  of  attaining  wealth: 
privations  and  misery  were  only  experienced  by  good  citizens. 
Each  proclamation  of  the  English  was  supported  by  their 
seductions,  their  riches,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories. 
Whilst  a  numerous  garrison  lived  sumptuously  at  New  York, 
some  hundreds  of  men,  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed,  wandered  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  The  army  of  Philadelphia,  freshly 
recruited  from  Europe,  abundantly  supplied  with  everything 
they  could  require,  consisted  of  eighteen  thousand  men  :  that 
of  Valley  Forge  was  successively  reduced  to  five  thousand  men  ; 
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and  two  marches  on  the  fine  Lancaster  road  (on  which  road 
also  was  a  chain  of  magazines),  by  establishing  the  English  in  J 
the  rear  of  their  right  flank,  would  have  rendered  their  position 
untenable,  from  which,  however,  they  had  no  means  of  retir¬ 
ing.  The  unfortunate  soldiers  were  in  want  of  everything. 
They  had  neither  coats,  hats,  shirts,  nor  shoes  :  their  feet  and 
legs  froze  till  they  became  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary 
to  amputate  them.  From  want  of  money,  they  could  neither 
obtain  provisions  nor  any  means  of  transport :  the  colonels 
were  often  reduced  to  two  rations,  and  sometimes  even  to  one. 
The  army  frequently  remained  whole  days  without  provisions, 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  both  soldiers  and  officers  was  a 
miracle  which  each  moment  served  to  renew.  But  the  sight 
of  their  misery  prevented  new  engagements  :  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  levy  recruits  ;  it  was  easy  to  desert  into  the  interior  •» 
of  the  country.  The  sacred  fire  of  liberty  was  not  extinguished, 
it  is  true,  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  detested  British 
tyranny ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  north  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  south  had  lulled  to  sleep  two-thirds  of  the  continent.  The 
remaining  part  was  harassed  by  two  armies ;  and  throughout 
this  revolution  the  greatest  difficulty  was  that,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ceal  misfortunes  from  the  enemy,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal 
them  from  the  nation  also ;  that,  by  awakening  the  one,  infor¬ 
mation  was  likewise  given  to  the  other  ;  and  that  fatal  blows 
would  have  been  struck  upon  the  weakest  points  before  demo¬ 
cratic  tardiness  could  have  been  roused  to  support  them.  It 
was  from  this  cause  that  during  the  whole  war  the  real  force  of 
the  army  was  always  kept  a  profound  secret.  Even  Congress 
was  not  apprised  of  it,  and  the  generals  were  often  themselves 
deceived.  General  Washington  never  placed  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  person,  except  in  M.  de  Lafayette,  because  for 
him  alone,  perhaps,  confidence  sprung  from  warm  affection. 

As  the  situation  grew  more  critical,  discipline  became  more 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  his  nocturnal  rounds,  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  snows,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  obliged  to  break  some 
negligent  officers.  He  adopted  in  every  respect  the  American 
dress,  habits,  and  food.  He  wished  to  be  more  simple,  frugal, 
and  austere  than  the  Americans  themselves.  Brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  he  suddenly  changed  his  whole  manner  of 
living ;  and  his  constitution  bent  itself  to  privation  as  well  as  to 
fatigue.  He  always  took  the  liberty  of  freely  writing  his  ideas 
to  Congress,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  prudence  of  the  General,  he 


gave  his  opinion  to  some  members  of  a  corps  or  State  assembly, 
that,  being  adopted  by  them,  it  might  be  brought  forward  in 
the  deliberations  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  lasted  during  the  whole 
of  the  war  the  winter  of  Valley  Forge  recalls  others  still  more 
painful.  At  Yorktown,  behind  the  Susquehannah,  Congress  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  which,  in  spite  of  their  distinction  of 
south  and  east,  did  not  the  less  occasion  a  separation  between 
members  of  the  same  State.  The  deputies  substituted  their 
private  intrigues  for  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Several  impar¬ 
tial  men  had  retired  :  several  States  had  but  one  representative, 
and  in  some  cases  not  even  one.  Party  spirit  was  so  strong 
that  three  years  afterwards  Congress  still  felt  the  effects  of  it. 
Any  great  event,  however,  would  awaken  their  patriotism  ;  and, 
when  Burgoyne  declared  that  his  treaty  had  been  broken, 
means  were  found  to  stop  the  departure  of  his  troops,  which 
everything,  even  the  few  provisions  for  the  transports,  had 
foolishly  betrayed.  But  all  these  divisions  failed  to  produce 
the  greatest  of  calamities, —  the  loss  of  the  only  man  capable  of 
conducting  the  revolution. 

Gates  was  at  Yorktown,  where  he  inspired  respect  by  his 
manners,  promises,  and  European  acquirements.  Amongst 
the  deputies  who  united  themselves  to  him  may  be  numbered 
the  Lees,  Virginians,  enemies  of  Washington,  and  the  two 
Adamses.  Mifflin,  quartermaster-general,  aided  him  with  his 
talents  and  brilliant  eloquence.  They  required  a  name  to 
bring  forward  in  the  plot ;  and  they  selected  Conway,  who 
fancied  himself  the  chief  of  a  party.  To  praise  Gates,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  continent  and  the  troops,  was  a  pretext 
for  speaking  of  themselves.  The  people  attach  themselves  to 
prosperous  generals,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been 
unsuccessful.  His  own  character  inspired  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion;  but  Greene,  Hamilton,  Knox,  his  best  friends,  were 
sadly  defamed.  The  Tories  fomented  these  dissensions.  The 
presidency  of  the  war  office,  which  had  been  created  for  Gates, 
restricted  the  power  of  the  General.  This  was  not  the  only 
inconvenience.  A  committee  from  Congress  arrived  at  the 
camp,  and  the  attack  of  Philadelphia  was  daringly  proposed. 
The  most  shrewd  people  did  not  believe  that  Gates  was  the 
real  object  of  this  intrigue.  Though  a  good  officer,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  assert  himself.  He  would  have  given  place  to 
the  famous  General  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  of  the  English,  whose 
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first  care  would  have  been  to  have  made  over  to  them  his 
friends  and  all  America. 

Attached  to  the  General,  and  still  more  so  to  the  cause, 
M.  de  Lafayette  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  caresses  of  one  party,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  other, 
whose  ruin  seemed  then  impending.  He  saw  and  corre¬ 
sponded  frequently  with  the  General,  and  often  discussed  with 
him  his  own  private  situation,  and  the  effect  that  various  meli¬ 
orations  in  the  army  might  produce.  Having  sent  for  his  wife 
to  the  camp,  the  General  preserved  in  his  deportment  the  noble 
composure  which  belongs  to  a  strong  and  virtuous  mind.  “  I 
have  not  sought  for  this  place,”  said  he  to  M.  de  Lafayette  : 

“  if  I  am  displeasing  to  the  nation,  I  will  retire  ;  but  until  then 
I  will  oppose  all  intrigues.” 

(1778.)  The  2 2 d  of  January,  Congress  resolved  that  Canada 
should  be  entered,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  M.  de  Lafayette. 
The  generals  Conway  and  Stark  were  placed  under  him. 
Hoping  to  intoxicate  and  govern  so  young  a  commander,  the 
war  office,  without  consulting  the  Commander-in-chief,  wrote  to 
him  to  go  and  await  his  further  instructions  at  Albany.  But, 
after  having  won  over  by  his  arguments  the  committee  which 
Congress  had  sent  to  the  camp,  M.  de  Lafayette  hastened  to 
Yorktown,  and  declared  there  “  that  he  required  circumstantial 
orders,  a  statement  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  the  certainty 
of  not  deceiving  the  Canadians,  an  augmentation  of  generals, 
and  rank  for  several  Frenchmen,  fully  impressed,”  he  added, 
“with  the  various  duties  and  advantages  they  derived  from 
their  name  ;  but  the  first  condition  he  demanded  was,  not  to  be 
made,  like  Gates,  independent  of  General  Washington.”  At 
Gates’s  own  house  he  braved  the  whole  party,  and  threw  them 
into  confusion  by  making  them  drink  the  health  of  their 
General.* 

f  Here  follow  accounts  of  Lafayette' s  expcditio>i  to  Albany  and  the  Mohawk ,  j 
and  his  return  i)i  the  spring  to  Philadelphia ,  where  a  short  time  after  Silas 
Deane  arrived  with  the  treaty  between  Prance  and  the  United  States .] 

By  quitting  France  in  so  public  a  manner,  M.  de  Lafayette  ! 
had  served  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  One  portion  of  society 

*  After  having  thus  declared  himself,  he  wrote  to  Congress  that  “he  could  only  accept  the  i 
command  on  condition  of  remaining  subordinate  to  General  Washington,  of  being  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  officer  detached  from  him,  and  of  addressing  all  his  letters  to  him,  of  which 
those  received  by  Congress  would  be  but  duplicates.”  These  requests  and  all  the  others  he 
made  were  granted. 
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was  anxious  for  his  success  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  other  had 
become,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  occupied  in  the  struggle. 
If  a  spirit  of  emulation  made  those  connected  with  the  court 
desirous  of  war,  the  rest  of  the  nation  supported  the  young 
rebel,  and  followed  with  interest  all  his  movements ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  rupture  that  ensued  was  truly  a  national 
one.  Some  circumstances  relating  to  his  departure  having 
displeased  the  court  of  London,  M.  de  Lafayette  omitted  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  draw  more  closely  together  the  nations  whose 
union  he  so  ardently  desired.  The  incredible  prejudices  of 
the  Americans  had  been  augmented  by  the  conduct  of  the  first 
Frenchmen  who  had  joined  them.  These  men  gradually  disap¬ 
peared,  and  all  those  who  remained  were  remarkable  for  talents, 
or  at  least  for  probity.  They  became  the  friends  of  M.  de  La¬ 
fayette,  who  sincerely  sought  out  all  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  Americans  against  his  countrymen  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
coming  them.  Love  and  respect  for  the  name  of  Frenchman 
animated  his  letters  and  speeches,  and  he  wished  the  affection 
that  was  granted  to  him  individually  to  become  completely 
national.  On  the  other  side,  when  writing  to  Europe,  he 
denied  the  reports  made  by  discontented  adventurers,  by  good 
officers  who  were  piqued  at  not  having  been  employed,  and  by 
those  men  who,  serving  themselves  in  the  army,  wished  to  be 
witty  or  amusing  by  the  political  contrasts  they  described  in 
their  letters.  But,  without  giving  a  circumstantial  account  of 
what  private  influence  achieved,  it  is  certain  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause,  and  esteem  for  its  defenders,  had  electrified  all 
France,  and  that  the  affair  of  Saratoga  decided  the  ministerial 
commotion.  Bills  of  conciliation  passed  in  the  English  House 
of  parliament,  and  five  commissioners  were  sent  to  offer  far 
more  than  had  been  demanded  until  then.  No  longer  waiting 
to  see  how  thi?igs  would  turn  out ,  M.  de  Maurepas  yielded  to 
the  public  wish,  and  what  his  luminous  mind  had  projected 
the  more  unchanging  disposition  of  M.  de  Vergennes  put  in 
execution.  A  treaty  was  generously  entered  into  with  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  that  treaty  was  announced  with 
more  confidence  than  had  been  for  some  time  displayed.  But 
the  war  was  not  sufficiently  foreseen,  or  at  least  sufficient 
preparations  were  not  made.  The  most  singular  fact  is  that, 
at  the  very  period  when  the  firm  resistance  of  the  court  of 
France  had  guided  the  conduct  of  two  courts,  America  had 
fallen  herself  into  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  she  was  on 
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the  very  brink  of  ruin.  The  2 cl  of  May  the  army  made  a 
bonfire  ;  and  M.  de  Lafayette,  ornamented  with  a  white  scarf, 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  all  the  French.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  conciliatory  bills  he  had  never  ceased  writing 
against  the  commission,  and  against  every  commissioner.  The 
advances  of  these  men  were  ill-received  by  Congress;  and, 
foreseeing  a  French  co-operation,  the  enemy  began  to  think  of 
quitting  Philadelphia. 

[ Here  follcnus  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth ,  after  which  Lafayette 
and  Washington  “ passed  the  night  lying  on  the  same  mantle,  talking  over  the 
conduct  of  Lee  "  ;  and  the  account  of  the  Rhode  Island  campaign .] 


Soon  afterwards,  during  M.  de  Lafayette’s  residence  at 
Philadelphia,  the  commission  received  its  death-blow.  Whilst 
he  was  breakfasting  with  the  members  of  Congress,  the  different 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  were  frankly  and  cheerfully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  correspondence  which  took  place  at  that  time  is 
generally  known.  The  Congress  remained  ever  noble,  firm, 
and  faithful  to  its  allies.  Secretary  Thomson,  in  his  last  letter 
to  Sir  Flenry  Clinton,  informs  him  that  “  the  Cotigress  does  not 
answer  impertinent  letters To  conceal  nothing  from  the 
people,  all  the  proposals  were  invariably  printed ;  but  able 
writers  were  employed  in  pointing  out  the  errors  they  con¬ 
tained.  In  that  happy  country,  where  each  man  understood 
and  attended  to  public  affairs,  the  newspapers  became  powerful 
instruments  to  aid  the  revolution.  The  same  spirit  was  also 
breathed  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  Bible  in  many  places  favors 
republicanism.  M.  de  Lafayette,  having  once  reproached  an 
Anglican  minister  with  speaking  only  of  heaven,  went  to  hear 
him  preach  the  following  Sunday,  and  the  words  the  execrable 
house  of  Hanover  proved  the  docility  of  the  minister. 

M.  de  Lafayette  addressed  a  polite  letter  to  the  French  min¬ 
ister,  and  wrote  also  to  the  Congress  that,  “  whilst  he  believed 
himself  free,  he  had  supported  the  cause  under  the  American 
banner;  that  his  country  was  now  at  war,  and  that  his  services 
were  first  due  to  her  ;  that  he  hoped  to  return ;  and  that  he 
should  always  retain  his  zealous  interest  for  the  United 
States.’’  The  Congress  not  only  granted  him  an  unlimited 
leave  of  absence,  but  added  to  it  the  most  flattering  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude.  It  was  resolved  that  a  sword,  covered  with 
emblems,  should  be  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  by  their  minister  in  France:  they  wrote  to  the 
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king ;  and  the  Alliance ,  of  thirty-six  guns,  their  finest  ship,  was 
chosen  to  carry  him  back  to  Europe.  M.  de  Lafayette  would 
neither  receive  from  them  anything  farther,  nor  allow  them  to 
ask  any  favor  for  him  at  the  court  of  France.  But  the  Con¬ 
gress,  when  proposing  a  co-operation  in  Canada,  expressed  its 
wish  of  seeing  the  arrangement  of  the  affair  confided  to  him. 
This  project  was  afterwards  deferred  from  the  General’s  not 
entertaining  hopes  of  its  ultimate  success  ;  but,  although  old 
prejudices  were  much  softened, —  although  the  conduct  of  the 
admiral  and  the  squadron  had  excited  universal  approbation, 
—  the  Congress,  the  General,  and,  in  short,  every  one,  told 
M.  de  Lafayette  that,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  thirteen 
States,  vessels  only  were  required,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
a  French  corps  would  alarm  the  nation.  As  M.  de  Lafayette 
was  obliged  to  embark  at  Boston,  he  set  out  again  on  this 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles.  He  hoped,  also,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  take  leave  of  M.  d’Estaing,  who  had  offered 
to  accompany  him  to  the  islands,  and  whose  friendship  and 
misfortunes  affected  him  as  deeply  as  his  active  genius  and 
patriotic  courage  excited  his  admiration. 

Heated  by  fatiguing  journeys  and  over-exertion,  and  still 
more  by  the  grief  he  had  experienced  at  Rhode  Island,  and 
having  afterwards  labored  hard,  drank  freely,  and  passed 
several  sleepless  nights  at  Philadelphia,  M.  de  Lafayette  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  horseback,  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and  during  a 
pelting  autumnal  rain.  Fetes  were  given  in  compliment  to 
him  throughout  his  journey,  and  he  endeavored  to  strengthen 
himself  with  wine,  tea,  and  rum  ;  but  at  Fishkill,  eight  miles 
from  headquarters,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  violence  of 
an  inflammatory  fever.  He  was  soon  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  the  report  of  his  approaching  death  distressed 
the  army,  by  whom  he  was  called  the  soldier  s  friend ;  and  the 
whole  nation  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  good  wishes 
and  regrets  for  the  marquis ,  the  name  by  which  he  was  exclu¬ 
sively  designated.  From  the  first  moment,  Cockran,  director 
of  the  hospitals,  left  all  his  other  occupations  to  attend  to  him 
alone.  General  Washington  came  every  day  to  inquire  after 
his  friend ;  but,  fearing  to  agitate  him,  he  only  conversed  with 
the  physician,  and  returned  home  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a 
heart  oppressed  with  grief.*  Suffering  acutely  from  a  raging 

*  General  Washington,  who,  when  Lafayette  was  wounded  at  Brandywine,  said  to  the 
surgeon,  “  Take  care  of  hint  as  if  he  were  my  so?i,for  I  love  him  ihe  same ,”  expressed  for 
him  during  this  illness  the  most  tender  and  paternal  anxiety. 
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fever  and  violent  headache,  M.  de  Lafayette  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  dying,  but  did  not  lose  for  a  moment  the  clearness 
of  his  understanding.  Having  taken  measures  to  be  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  death,  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  hope 
again  to  see  his  country  and  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affec¬ 
tion.  Far  from  forseeing  the  happy  fate  that  awaited  him,  he 
would  willingly  have  exchanged  his  future  chance  of  life,  in 
spite  of  his  one-and-twenty  years,  for  the  certainty  of  living 
but  for  three  months,  on  the  condition  of  again  seeing  his 
friends  and  witnessing  the  happy  termination  of  the  American 
war.  But  to  the  assistance  of  medical  art  and  the  assiduous 
care  of  Dr.  Cockran  nature  added  the  alarming,  though  salu¬ 
tary,  remedy  of  an  hemorrhage. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  M.  de  Lafayette’s  life  was 
no  longer  in  danger  :  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  see  the 
General,  and  think  of  public  affairs.  After  having  spent  some 
days  together,  and  spoken  of  their  past  labors,  present  situa¬ 
tions,  and  future  projects,  General  Washington  and  he  took  a 
tender  and  painful  leave  of  each  other.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  enemies  of  this  great  man  have  accused  him  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  they  have  acknowledged  his  tenderness  for  M.  de  La¬ 
fayette  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  have  been 
warmly  cherished  by  his  disciple,  he  who,  uniting  all  that  is 
good  to  all  that  is  great,  is  even  more  sublime  from  his  virtues 
than  from  his  talents  ?  Had  he  been  a  common  soldier,  he 
would  have  been  the  bravest  in  the  ranks ;  had  he  been  an 
obscure  citizen,  all  his  neighbors  would  have  respected  him. 
With  a  heart  and  mind  equally  correctly  formed,  he  judged 
both  of  himself  and  circumstances  with  strict  impartiality. 
Nature,  whilst  creating  him  expressly  for  that  revolution,  con¬ 
ferred  an  honor  upon  herself ;  and,  to  shew  her  work  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  she  constituted  it  in  such  a  pecul¬ 
iar  manner  that  each  distinct  quality  would  have  failed  in 
producing  the  end  required,  had  it  not  been  sustained  by  all 
the  others. 

In  spite  of  his  extreme  debility,  M.  de  Lafayette,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  physician,  repaired,  on  horseback,  to  Boston, 
where  Madeira  wine  effectually  restored  his  health.  The  crew 
of  the  Alliance  was  not  complete,  and  the  council  offered  to 
institute  a  press  ;  but  M.  de  Lafayette  would  not  consent  to  this 
method  of  obtaining  sailors,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to 
make  up  the  required  number  by  embarking  some  English  desert- 
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ers,  together  with  some  volunteers  from  among  the  prisoners. 
After  he  had  written  to  Canada,  and  sent  some  necklaces  to  a 
few  of  the  savage  tribes,  Brice  and  Nevil,  his  aides-de-camp, 
bore  his  farewell  addresses  to  the  Congress,  the  General,  and 
his  friends.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  given  him 
so  many  proofs  of  their  kindness  and  attention,  renewed  their 
marks  of  affection  at  his  departure  ;  and  the  Alliance  sailed  on 
the  nth  of  January.  .  .  . 

When  I  saw  the  port  of  Brest  receive  and  salute  the  banner 
which  floated  on  my  frigate,  I  recalled  to  mind  the  state  of  my 
country  and  of  America,  and  my  peculiar  situation  when  I 
quitted  France. 

[. Here  follows  the  accou>it  of  his  warm  welcome  at  Paris.  ] 

Amidst  the  various  tumultuous  scenes  that  occupied  my 
mind,  I  did  not  forget  our  revolution,  of  which  the  ultimate 
success  still  appeared  uncertain.  Accustomed  to  see  great 
interests  supported  by  slender  means,  I  often  said  to  myself 
that  the  expense  of  one  fete  would  have  organized  the  army  of 
the  United  States;  and,  to  clothe  that  army,  I  would  willingly, 
according  to  the  expression  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  have  unfur¬ 
nished  the  palace  of  Versailles. 


The  “  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Manuscripts  of  General  Lafayette,” 
published  by  his  family,  fill,  in  the  English  edition,  three  volumes,  devoted 
about  equally  to  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions.  Under  the 
head  of  the  American  Revolution  are  comprised  eight  years  of  Lafayette’s 
life,  from  the  beginning  of  1777  until  the  end  of  1784.  His  three  voyages 
to  the  United  States  divide  these  eight  years  into  three  periods :  1777-78, 
1779-81,  and  1782-84.  This  part  of  his  life  is  covered  by  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  memoirs  written  by  himself  for  his  friends  after  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
and  which  were  to  have  extended  to  1780,  by  two  detached  relations  written 
between  1800  and  1814,  a  complete  account  of  the  Virginia  campaign  of 
1 78 1,  and  extracts  from  the  collection  of  the  general’s  speeches  begun  by 
him  in  1829,  together  with  a  great  number  of  letters  to  and  from  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  "Washington,  Vergennes,  and  others  of  his  American  and 
French  contemporaries.  The  account  of  his  first  visit  is  much  the  fullest 
and  most  important,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  present  leaflet  is  made  up. 
In  1780  Lafayette  returned  to  America,  arriving  at  Boston,  remaining  until 
after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  embarking  at  Boston  on  his  return  to 
France  in  the  frigate  “Alliance”;  and  the  account  of  his  second  visit  may 
be  found,  together  with  that  of  the  first,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs. 
These  two  visits  were  all  which  really  had  to  do  with  our  Revolution,  the 
third  visit  not  being  made  until  1784.  Lafayette  arrived  at  New  York  in 
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August,  17S4,  and  sailed  from  New  York  for  P'rance  on  Christmas  Day  of 
the  same  year,  his  warm  reception  everywhere  in  America  being  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  great  ovation  in  1824.  The  account  of  this  third  visit  is 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs. 

“  Lafayette  in  the  American  Revolution,”  by  Charlemagne  Tower,  is  the 
most  critical  and  important  work  relating  to  Lafayette  which  has  been 
written  by  an  American,  covering  in  a  thorough  manner  this  period  of 
Lafayette’s  life.  Of  the  general  biographies  of  Lafayette,  the  latest  and 
best  are  those  by  Bayard  Tuckerman  and  Lydia  H.  Farmer,  the  latter 
especially  for  young  people.  There  are  on  the  library  shelves  many  popu¬ 
lar  biographies  written  half  a  century  ago,  by  William  Cutter  and  others. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  French  works, — -by  Charavay,  Bardoux,  Cloquet, 
and  others.  Cloquet’s  work,  concerned  chiefly  with  Lafayette’s  private  life, 
has  been  translated.  Lafayette  is  the  subject  of  many  fine  American  ora¬ 
tions,  those  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Everett,  and  Sumner,  being  perhaps 
the  best.  Mr.  Tuckerman,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Lafayette,  discusses 
fully  and  critically  the  literary  sources  and  material ;  and  this  survey  is  par¬ 
ticularly  commended  to  the  student.  “  The  best  critical  remarks  on 
Lafayette’s  character,”  in  Mr.  Tuckerman’s  opinion,  “are  to  be  found  in 
the  essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.”  Brougham  takes  up  Lafayette  in  his  “  States¬ 
men  of  the  Times  of  George  III.” 

To  the  American  nothing  relating  to  Lafayette  is  of  more  interest  than 
his  friendship  with  Washington.  More  than  a  hundred  of- the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  men  are  given  in  Lafayette’s  Memoirs,  and 
they  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  correspondence  there 
given.  A  special  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  98,  is  devoted  to  important  and 
representative  selections  from  these  letters  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  / 
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Lafayette. 

Wo-  SVi  \  >n  o  5  Gre-o^gS. 

LAFAYETTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

“Camp,  jo  December,  1777. 

“  My  Dear  General  : — I  went  yesterday  morning  to  head¬ 
quarters,  with  an  intention  of  speaking  to  your  Excellency,  but 
you  were  too  busy,  and  I  shall  state  in  this  letter  what  I  wished 
to  say.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  at  what  has  lately 
happened ;  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  my  tender  and  respectful 
•friendship  for  you,  which  is  as  true  and  candid  as  the  other 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  much  stronger  than  so  new  an 
acquaintance  might  seem  to  admit.  But  another  reason  for  my 
concern  is  my  ardent  and  perhaps  enthusiastic  wish  for  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  this  country.  I  see  plainly  that 
America  can  defend  herself,  if  proper  measures  are  taken  ;  but 
I  begin  to  fear  that  she  may  be  lost  by  herself  and  her  own 
sons. 

“When  I  was  in  Europe,  I  thought  that  here  almost  every 
man  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  would  rather  die  free  than  live  a 
slave.  You  can  conceive  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  that 
Toryism  was  as  apparently  professed  as  Whigism  itself.  There 
are  open  dissensions  in  Congress;  parties  who  hate  one  another 
as  much  as  the  common  enemy  ;  men  who,  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  war,  undertake  to  judge  you,  and  to  make 
ridiculous  comparisons.  They  are  infatuated  with  Gates,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  difference  of  circumstances,  and  believe  that 
attacking  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  conquer.  These  ideas 
are  entertained  by  some  jealous  men,  and  perhaps  secret  friends 
of  the  British  government,  who  want  to  push  you,  in  a  moment 
of  i'i  humor,  to  some  rash  enterprise  uoon  the  lines,  or  against 
a  m  ich  stronger  army. 
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*  i  should  not  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  these  particu¬ 
lars  to  you,  ii  I  had  not  received  a  letter  from  a  young,  good- 
natured  gentleman  at  Yorktown,  whom  Conway  has  ruined  by 
his  cunning  and  bad  advice,  but  who  entertains  the  greatest 
respect  for  you.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  poor 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  difference  made  between 
northern  and  southern  departments,  and  the  orders  from 
Congress  about  military  operations.  But  the  promotion  of 
Conway  is  beyond  all  my  expectations.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
new  major-generals,  because,  as  I  know  that  you  take  some 
interest  in  my  happiness  and  reputation,  it  will  perhaps  afford 
an  occasion  for  your  Excellency  to  give  me  more  agreeable 
commands  in  some  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  General 
Conway  says  he  is  entirely  a  man  to  be  disposed  of  by  me,  he 
calls  himself  my  soldier,  and  the  reason  of  such  behaviour 
towards  me  is,  that  he  wishes  to  be  well  spoken  of  at  the  French 
Court ;  and  his  protector,  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  is  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  mine. 

“But  since  the  letter  of  Lord  Stirling,  I  have  inquired  into 
his  character,  and  found  that  he  is  an  ambitious  and  dangerous 
man.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  draw  off  my  confidence 
and  affection  from  you.  His  desire  was  to  engage  me  to  leave 
this  country.  I  now  see  all  the  general  officers  of  the  army 
against  Congress.  Such  disputes,  if  known  to  the  enemy,  may 
be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  I  am  very  sorry 
whenever  I  perceive  troubles  raised  amongst  defenders  of  the 
same  cause;  but  my  concern  is  much  greater,  when  I  find 
officers  coming  from  France,  officers  of  some  character  in  my 
country,  to  whom  a  fault  of  that  kind  may  be  imputed.  The 
reason  for  my  fondness  for  Conway  was  his  being  a  very  brave 
and  very  good  officer.  However,  that  talent  for  manceuvering, 
which  seems  so  extraordinary  to  Congress,  is  not  so  very 
difficult  a  matter  for  any  man  of  common  sense,  who  applies 
himself  to  it.  I  must  render  to  General  Duportail  and  some 
other  French  officers,  who  have  spoken  to  me,  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  found  them  as  I  could  wish  upon  this  occasion,  although 
it  has  made  a  great  noise  amongst  many  in  the  army.  1  wish 
your  Excellency  could  let  them  know  how  necessary  you  are  to 
them,  and  engage  them  at  the  same  time  to  keep  peace  and 
reinstate  love  among  themselves,  till  the  moment  when  these 
little  disputes  shall  not  be  attended  with  such  inconveniences, 
lc  would  be  too  great  a  pity,  that  slavery,  dishonor,  ruin,  anu 
the  unhappiness  of  a  whole  nation,  should  issue  from  trifling 
differences  betwixt  a  few  men. 


“  You  will  perhaps  find  this  letter  very  unimportant ;  but  I 
was  desirous  of  explaining  to  you  some  of  my  ideas,  because  it 
will  contribute  to  my  satisfaction  to  be  convinced,  that  you,  my 
dear  General,  who  have  been  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to 
look  on  you  as  a  friend,  should  know  my  sentiments.  I  have 
the  warmest  love  for  my  country,  and  for  all  good  Frenchmen. 
Their  success  fills  my  heart  with  joy  ;  but,  Sir,  besides  that 
Conway  is  an  Irishman,  I  want  countrymen,  who  in  every  point 
do  honor  to  their  country.  That  gentleman  had  engaged  me, 
by  entertaining  my  imagination  with  ideas  of  glory  and  shining 
projects,  and  I  must  confess  this  was  a  too  certain  way  of 
deceiving  me.  I  wish  to  join  to  the  few  theories  about  war, 
which  I  possess,  and  to  the  few  dispositions  which  nature  has 
given  me,  the  experience  of  thirty  campaigns,  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  be  able  to  be  more  useful  in  my  present  sphere.  My 
desire  of  deserving  your  approbation  is  strong ;  and,  whenever 
you  shall  employ  me,  you  can  be  certain  of  my  trying  every 
exertion  in  my  power  to  succeed..  I  am  now  bound  to  your 
fate,  and  I  shall  follow  it  and  sustain  it,  as  well  by  my  sword  as 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  You  will  pardon  my  importunity. 
Youth  and  friendship  perhaps  make  me  too  warm,  but  I  feel  the 
greatest  concern  at  recent  events.  With  the  most  tender  and 
profound  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.” 


WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

“ Head-  Quarters,  ji  December,  7777. 

“My  Dear  Marquis  : — Your  favor  of  yesterday  conveyed 
to  me  fresh  proof  of  that  friendship  and  attachment,  which  I 
have  happily  experienced  since  the  first  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  for  which  I  entertain  sentiments  of  the  purest  affection.  It 
will  ever  constitute  part  of  my  happiness  to  know  that  I  stand 
well  in  your  opinion  ;  because  I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  have 
no  views  to  answer  by  throwing  out  false  colors,  and  that  you 
possess  a  mind  too  exalted  to  condescend  to  low  arts  and 
intrigues  to  acquire  a  reputation.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  would 
it  have  been  for  this  army,  and  the  cause  we  are  embarked  in, 
if  the  same  generous  spirit  had  pervaded  all  the  actors  in  it. 
But  one  gentleman,  whose  name  you  have  mentioned,  had,  I  am 
confident,  far  different  views.  His  ambition  and  great  desire  of 
being  puffed  off,  as  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  age,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  means  which  he  used  to  obtain  them  ; 
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but,  finding  that  I  was  determined  not  to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
my  duty  to  indulge  him  in  the  first,  nor  to  exceed  the  strictest 
rules  of  propriety  to  gratify  him  in  the  second,  he  became  my 
inveterate  enemy;  and  he  has,  I  am  persuaded,  practised  every 
art  to  do  me  an  injury,  even  at  the  expense  of  reprobating  a 
measure,  which  did  not  succeed,  that  he  himself  advised  to. 
How  far  he  may  have  accomplished  his  ends,  I  know  not;  and, 
except  for  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  I  care  not;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  neither  ambitious  nor  lucrative  motives. led 
me  to  accept  my  present  appointments;  in  the  discharge  of 
which,  I  have  endeavoured  to  observe  one  steady  and  uniform 
system  of  conduct,  which  I  shall  invariably  pursue,  while  I 
have  the  honor  to  command,  regardless  of  the  tongue  of  slander 
or  the  powers  of  detraction.  7'he  fatal  tendency  of  disunion  is 
so  obvious,  that  I  have  in  earnest  terms  exhorted  such  officers, 
as  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  General  Conway’s 
promotion,  to  be  cool  and  dispassionate  in  their  decision  upon 
the  matter;  and  I  have  hopes  that  they  will  not  suffer  any  hasty 
determination  to  injure  the  service.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  officers’  feelings  upon  these  occasions 
are  not  to  be  restrained,  although  you  may  control  their  actions. 

‘‘The  other  observations  contained  in  your  letter  have  too 
much  truth  in  them  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  things 
are  not  now  as  they  formerly  were  ;  but  we  must  not,  in  so  great 
a  contest,  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but  sunshine.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  everything  happens  for  the  best,  that  we  shall 
triumph  over  all  our  misfortunes,  and  in  the  end  be  happy; 
when,  my  dear  Marquis,  if  you  will  give  me  your  company  in 
Virginia,  we  will  laugh  at  our  past  difficulties  and  the  folly  of 
others;  and  I  will  endeavour,  by  every  civility  in  my  power,  to 
show  you  how  much  and  how  sincerely  I  am  your  affectionate 
and  obedient  servant.” 


LAFAYETTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

“St.  yean  d' Angely,  12  June,  IJ7Q- 
“  My  Dear  General  : — There  is  at  length  a  safe  occasion 
of  writing  to  you,  and  of  assuring  you  what  sincere  concern  I 
feel  at  our  separation.  I  had  acquired  such  a  habit  of  being 
inseparable  from  you,  that  I  am  more  and  more  afflicted  at  the 
distance,  which  keeps  me  so  far  from  my  dearest  friend,  and 
especially  at  this  particular  time,  as  I  think  the  campaign  is 
opened,  and  that  you  are  in  the  field.  I  ardently  wish  I  might 
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be  near  you,  know  every  interesting  event,  and  if  possible  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  success  and  glory. 

“Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  you 
will  find  such  intelligence  as  I  was  to  give  them.  The  Chevalier 
*  de  la  Luzerne  intends  going  to  Congress  by  the  way  of  head¬ 
quarters.  I  promised  that  I  would  introduce  him  to  your 
Excellency,  and  I  have  desired  him  to  let  you  know  any  piece 
of  news,  which  he  has  been  entrusted  with.  By  what  you  will 
hear,  my  dear  General,  you  will  see  that  our  affairs  take  a  good 
turn.  Besides  the  favorable  dispositions  of  Spain,  Ireland  is  a 
good  deal  tired  of  English  oppression.  In  confidence  I  would 
tell  you,  that  the  scheme  of  my  heart  would  be  to  make  it  as 
free  and  independent  as  America.  God  grant  that  the  sun  of 
freedom  may  at  length  arise  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  I 
shall  know  more  about  Ireland  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  will 
immediately  inform  your  Excellency.  As  to  Congress,  there  are 
so  many  people  in  it,  that  one  cannot  safely  unbosom  himself, 
as  he  does  to  his  best  friend.  After  referring  you  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  for  what  concerns  the  public  news,  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  designs  of  our  ministry,  I 
will  only  speak  to  your  Excellency  about  the  great  article  of 
money.  It  gave  me  much  trouble,  and  I  so  much  insisted  upon 
it,  that  the  director  of  finances  looks  upon  me  as  his  evil  genius. 
France  has  incurred  great  expenses  lately.  The  Spaniards  will 
not  easily  give  their  dollars.  However,  Dr.  Franklin  has  got 
some  money  to  pay  the  bills  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
determine  the  government  to  greater  sacrifices.  Serving 
America  is  to  my  heart  an  inexpressible  happiness. 

“There  is  another  point  upon  which  you  should  employ 
all  your  influence  and  popularity.  For  God’s  sake  prevent  the 
Congress  from  disputing  loudly  together.  Nothing  so  much 
hurts  the  interests  and  reputation  of  America,  as  these  intestine 
quarrels.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  parties  in  France  ; 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.'  Lee  on  one  part;  Dr.  Franklin  and  his 
friends  on  the  other.  So  great  is  the  concern,  which  these 
divisions  give  me,  that  I  cannot  wait  on  these  gentlemen  as 
much  as  I  could  wish,  for  fear  of  mentioning  disputes,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  a  greater  height. 

“  I  send  enclosed  a  small  note  for  M.  Neuville.  Give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  your  Excellency  the  bearer  thereof,  our 
n  2w  minister  plenipotentiary,  who  seems  to  me  extremely  well 
qualified  for  deserving  general  esteem  and  regard. 

“  I  know  you  wish  to  hear  something  about  my  private 
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affairs.  I  gave  an  account  of  them  to  Congress,  and  shall  only 
add,  that  I  am  here  as  happy  as  possible.  My  family,  my 
friends,  my  countrymen,  gave  me  such  a  reception,  and  show 
me  every  day  such  an  affection,  as  I  could  not  have  hoped. 
For  some  days  I  have  been  in  this  place,  where  are  the  King’s 
own  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  I  command,  and  some 
regiments  of  infantry,  which  are  for  the  present  under  my 
orders.  But  what  I  want,  my  dear  General,  and  what  would 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men,  is  to  join  again  the  American 
colors,  or  to  put  under  your  orders  a  division  of  four  or  five 
thousand  of  my  countrymen.  In  case  any  such  cooperation,  or 
any  private  expedition  is  wished  for,  I  think,  if  peace  is  not 
settled  this  winter,  that  an  early  demand  might  be  complied 
with  for  the  next  campaign.  Our  ministers  are  rather  slow  in 
their  operations,  and  have  a  great  desire  for  peace,  provided  it 
is  an  honorable  one  ;  so  that  I  think  America  must  show  her¬ 
self  in  earnest  for  war,  till  such  conditions  are  obtained. 
American  independence  is  a  certain,  an  undoubted  point;  but  I 
wish  that  independence  to  be  acknowledged  on  advantageous 
terms.  On  the  whole,  between  ourselves,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  royal  and  ministerial  good  will  towards  America,  I,  an 
American  citizen,  am  fully  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  am  sure  the 
alliance  and  friendship  between  both  nations  will  be  established 
in  such  a  way  as  will  last  for  ever. 

“  Be  so  kind  as  to  present  my  respects  to  your  lady,  and 
tell  her  how  happy  I  should  feel  to  present  them  myself,  and 
at  her  own  house.  I  have  a  wife,  my  dear  General,  who  is  in 
love  with  you,  and  affection  for  you  seems  to  me  so  well  justi¬ 
fied,  that  I  cannot  oppose  that  sentiment  in  her.  She  begs  you 
will  receive  her  compliments,  and  make  them  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Washington.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  us  in  Europe  ; 
and  most  certainly  I  give  you  my  word,  that,  if  I  am  not  happy 
enough  to  be  sent  to  America  before  the  peace,  I  shall  by  all 
means  go  there  as  soon  as  I  can  escape.  I  beg  you  will  present 
my  best  compliments  to  your  family,  and  remind  them  of  my 
tender  regard  for  them  all;  and  also  to  the  general  officers,  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  all  the  friends  I  have  there. 
I  entreat  you  to  let  me  hear  from  you.  Write  to  me  how  you 
do,  and  how  things  are  going  on.  The  minutest  details  will  be 
interesting  to  me.  Do  not  forget  anything  concerning  yourself. 
With  the  highest  respect  and  the  most  sincere  friendship,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.” 
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WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

‘  ‘  West  Point,  jo  September,  7779. 

“  My  Dear  Marquis  : — A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
in  much  haste.  Since  that,  I  have  been  honored  with  the 
company  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  and  by  him  was 
favored  with  your  obliging  letter  of  the  12th  of  June,  which 
filled  me  with  equal  pleasure  and  surprise;  the  latter  at  hearing 
that  you  had  not  received  one  of  the  many  letters  I  had  written 
to  you  since  you  left  the  American  shore.  It  gave  me  infinite 
pleasure  to  hear,  from  yourself,  of  the  favorable  reception  you 
met  with  from  your  sovereign,  and  of  the  joy,  which  your  safe 
arrival  in  France  had  diffused  among  your  friends.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case.  To  hear  it  from  yourself 
adds  pleasure  to  the  account ;  and  here,  my  dear  friend,  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  your  new,  honorable,  and  pleasing  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Vaux,  which  f 
shall  accompany  with  an  assurance,  that  none  can  do  it  with 
more  warmth  of  affection,  or  sincere  joy,  than  myself.  Your 
forward  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  your  singular  attachment  to 
this  infant  world;  your  ardent  and  persevering  efforts,  not  only 
in  America,  but  since  your  return  to  France,  to  serve  the  United 
States  ;  your  polite  attention  to  Americans,  and  your  strict  and 
uniform  friendship  for  me,  have  ripened  the  first  impressions  of 
esteem  and  attachment,  which  I  imbibed  for  you,  into  such 
perfect  love  and  gratitude,  as  neither  time  nor  absence  can 
impair.  This  will  warrant  my  assuring  you,  that,  whether  in  the 
character  of  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  gallant  French¬ 
men,  if  circumstances  should  require  this,  whether  as  a  major- 
general  commanding  a  division  of  the  American  army,  or 
whether,  after  our  swords  and  spears  have  given  place  to  the 
ploughshare  and  pruning-hook,  I  see  you  as  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  a  friend  and  companion,  I  shall  welcome  you  with  all  the 
warmth  of  friendship  to  Columbia’s  shores;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  my  rural  cottage,  where  homely  fare  and  a  cordial 
reception  shall  be  substituted  for  delicacies  and  costly  living. 
This,  from  past  experience,  I  know  you  can  submit  to ;  and  if 
the  lovely  partner  of  your  happiness  will  consent  to  participate 
with  us  in  such  rural  entertainment  and  amusements,  I  can 
undertake,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Washington,  that  she  will  do  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  make  Virginia  agreeable  to  the  Marchion¬ 
ess.  My  inclination  and  endeavours  to  do  this  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  love  every  body  that  is  dear 
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to  you,  and  consequently  participate  in  the  pleasure  you  feel  in 
the  prospect  of  again  becoming  a  parent,  and  do  most  sincerely 
congratulate  you  and  your  lady  on  this  fresh  pledge  she  is  about 
to  give  you  of  her  love. 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  and  your  polite 
attention,  in  favoring  me  with  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Congress  ; 
and  feel,  as  I  am  persuaded  they  must  do,  the  force  of  such 
ardent  zeal  as  you  therein  express  for  the  interest  of  this 
country.  The  propriety  of  the  hint  you  have  given  them  must 
carry  conviction,  and  I  trust  will  have  a  salutary  effect ;  though 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  the  same  occasion  for  the  admonition 
now,  that  there  was  several  months  ago.  Many  late  changes 
have  taken  place  in  that  honorable  body,  which  have  removed 
in  a  very  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  the  discordant  spirit  which, 
it  is  said,  prevailed  in  the  winter;  and  I  hope  measures  will  also 
be  taken  to  remove  those  unhappy  and  improper  differences, 
which  have  extended  themselves  elsewhere,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  affairs  in  Europe. 

“  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  visit,  which  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne  and  Monsieur  Marbois  did  me  the  honor  to  make 
at  this  camp;  concerning  both  of  whom  I  have  imbibed  the 
most  favorable  impressions,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honorable 
mention  you  made  of  me  to  them.  The  Chevalier,  till  he  had 
announced  himself  to  Congress,  did  not  choose  to  be  received  in 
his  public  character.  If  he  had,  except  paying  him  military 
honors,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  depart  from  that  plain  and 
simple  manner  of  living,  which  accords  with  the  real  interest 
and  policy  of  men  struggling  under  every  difficulty  for  the 
attainment  of  the  most  inestimable  blessing  of  life,  liberty. 
The  Chevalier  was  polite  enough  to  approve  my  principle,  and 
condescended  to  appear  pleased  with  our  Spartan  living.  In  a 
word,  he  made  us  all  exceedingly  happy  by  his  affability  and 
good  humor,  while  he  remained  in  camp. 

“You  are  pleased,  my  dear  Marquis,  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  of  seeing  me  in  France,  after  the  establishment  of  our 
independency,  and  do  me  the  honor  to  add,  that  you  are  not 
singular  in  your  request.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  persuaded, 
that  to  meet  you  any  where,  after  the  final  accomplishment  of 
•  so  glorious  an  event,  would  contribute  to  my  happiness ;  and 
that  to  visit  a  country,  to  whose  generous  aid  we  stand  so 
much  indebted,  would  be  an  additional  pleasure  ;  but  remember, 
my  good  friend,  that  I  am  unacquainted  with  your  language, 
that  I  am  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
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it,  and  that,  to  converse  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter 
upon  common  occasions,  especially  with  the  ladies,  must  appear 
so  extremely  awkward,  insipid,  and  uncouth,  that  I  can  scarcely 
bear  it  in  idea.  I  will,  therefore,  hold  myself  disengaged  for 
the  present ;  but  when  I  see  you  in  Virginia,  we  will  talk  of  this 
matter  and  fix  our  plans. 

“The  declaration  of  Spain,  in  favor  of  France  has  given 
universal  joy  to  every  Whig  ;  while  the  poor  Tory  droops,  like  a 
withering  flower  under  a  declining  sun.  We  are  anxiously 
expecting  to  hear  of  great  and  important  events  on  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  At  present,  the  imagination  is  left  in  the  wide 
field  of  conjecture.  Our  eyes  one  moment  are  turned  to  an 
invasion  of  England,  then  of  Ireland,  Minorca,  Gibraltar.  In  a 
word,  we  hope  every  thing,  but  know  not  what  to  expect,  or 
where  to  fix.  The  glorious  success  of  Count  d’Estaing  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  adds  dominion  to  France, 
and  fresh  lustre  to  her  arms,  is  a  source  of  new  and  unexpected 
misfortune  to  our  tender  and  generous  parent,  and  must  serve  to 
convince  her  of  the  folly  of  quitting  the  substance  in  pursuit  of 
a  shadow  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  experience  equal  to  that  which  is 
bought,  I  trust  she  will  have  a  super-abundance  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  be  convinced,  as  I  hope  all  the  world  and  every 
tyrant  in  it  will  be,  that  the  best  and  only  safe  road  to  honor, 
glory,  and  true  dignity,  is  justice. 

“  We  have  such  repeated  advices  of  Count  d’Estaing’s  being 
in  these  seas,  that,  though  I  have  no  official  information  of  the 
event,  I  cannot  help  giving  entire  credit  to  the  report,  and  looking 
for  his  arrival  every  moment,  and  I  am  preparing  accordingly. 
The  enemy  at  New  York  also  expect  it ;  and,  to  guard  against 
the  consequences,  as  much  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do,  are 
repairing  and  strengthening  all  the  old  fortifications,  and  adding 
new7  ones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Their  fears,  however,  do 
not  retard  an  embarkation,  which  was  making,  and  generally 
believed  to  be  for  the  West  Indies  or  Charleston.  It  still  goes 
forward  ;  and,  by  my  intelligence,  it  will  consist  of  a  pretty  large 
detachment.  About  fourteen  days  ago,  one  British  regiment 
(the  forty-fourth  completed)  and  three  Hessian  regiments  w7ere 
embarked,  and  are  gone,  as  is  supposed,  to  Halifax.  The 
operations  of  the  enemy  this  campaign  have  been  confined  to 
the  establishment  of  w7orks  of  defence,  taking  a  post  at  King’s 
Ferry,  and  burning  the  defenceless  towrns  of  New7  Haven,  Fair- 
field,  and  Nonvalk,  on  the  Sound  within  reach  of  their  shipping, 
w7here  little  else  w7as  or  could  be  opposed  to  them,  than  the 
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cries  of  distressed  women  and  helpless  children  ;  but  these  were 
offered  in  vain.  Since  these  notable  exploits,  they  have  never 
stepped  out  of  their  works  or  beyond  their  lines.  How  a  con¬ 
duct  of  this  kind  is  to  effect  the  conquest  of  America,  the 
wisdom  of  a  North,  a  Germain,  or  a  Sandwich  best  can  decide. 
It  is  too  deep  and  refined  for  the  comprehension  of  common 
understandings  and  the  general  run  of  politicians. 

“Mrs.  Washington,  who  set  out  for  Virginia  when  we  took 
the  field  in  June,  has  often  in  her  letters  to  me  inquired  if  I  had 
heard  from  you,  and  will  be  much  pleased  at  hearing  that  you 
are  well  and  happy.  In  her  name,  as  she  is  not  here,  I  thank 
you  for  your  polite  attention  to  her,  and  shall  speak  her  sense  of 
the  honor  conferred  on  her  by  the  Marchioness.  When  I  look 
back  to  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  give 
it  a  careful  reading  for  the  purpose  of  correction.  You  must, 
therefore,  receive  it  with  all  its  imperfections,  accompanied  with 
this  assurance,  that,  though  there  may  be  many  inaccuracies  in 
the  letter,  there  is  not  a  single  defect  in  the  friendship  of,  my 
dear  Marquis,  yours,  $zc.” 


WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

“  Head- Quarters,  j  Afrit,  ij8j. 

“  My  Dear  Marquis  :  —  It  is  easier  for  you  to  conceive, 
than  for  me  to  express,  the  sensibility  of  my  heart  at  the  com¬ 
munications  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  February  from  Cadiz. 
It  is  to  these  communications  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  ac¬ 
count  yet  received  of  a  general  pacification.  My  mind,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  was  instantly  assailed  by  a 
thousand  ideas,  all  of  them  contending  for  preeminence  ;  but, 
believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  none  could  supplant,  or  ever  will 
eradicate  that  gratitude  which  has  arisen  from  a  lively  sense  of 
the  conduct  of  your  nation,  and  from  my  obligations  to  many  of 
its  illustrious  characters  (of  whom,  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter, 
when  I  place  you  at  the  head),  and  from  my  admiration  of  the 
virtues  of  your  august  sovereign,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
stands  confessed  the  father  of  his  own  people,  and  defender  of 
American  rights,  has  given  the  most  exalted  example  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  treating  with  his  enemies. 

“  We  are  now  an  independent  people,  and  have  yet  to  learn 
political  tactics.  We  are  placed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  have  a  character  to  establish ;  but  how  we  shall  acquit  our¬ 
selves,  time  must  discover.  The  probability  is,  (at  least  I  fear 
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it),  that  local  or  State  politics  will  interfere  too  much  with  the 
more  liberal  and  extensive  plan  of  government,  which  wisdom 
and  foresight,  freed  from  the  mist  of  prejudice,  would  dictate; 
and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  many  blunders  in  treading  this 
boundless  theatre,  before  we  shall  have  arrived  at  any  perfection 
in  this  art ;  in  a  word,  that  the  experience,  which  is  purchased 
at  the  price  of  difficulties  and  distress,  will  alone  convince  us, 
that  the  honor,  power,  and  true  interest  of  this  country  must  be 
measured  by  a  Continental  scale,  and  that  every  departure 
therefrom  weakens  the  Union,  and  may  ultimately  break  the 
band  which  holds  us  together.  To  avert  these  evils,  to  form  a 
new  constitution,  that  will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  Union,  and  sufficient  powers  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  for  general  purposes,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  and  will  meet  with  my  aid 
as  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 

“  The  armament  which  was  preparing  at  Cadiz,  and  in  which 
you  were  to  have  acted  a  distinguished  part,  would  have  carried 
such  conviction  with  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Great  Britain  should  have  been  impressed  with  the  force  of 
such  reasoning.  To  this  cause,  I  am  persuaded,  the  peace  is 
to  be  ascribed.  Your  going  to  Madrid  from  thence,  instead  of 
coming  immediately  to  this  country,  is  another  instance,  my 
dear  Marquis,  of  your  zeal  for  the  American  cause,  and  lays  a 
fresh  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  her  sons,  who  will  at  all  times 
receive  you  with  open  arms.  As  no  official  despatches  are  yet 
received,  either  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  concerning  the 
completion  of  the  treaty,  nor  any  measures  taken  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  my  detention  with  it  is  quite  uncertain. 
Where  I  may  be,  then,  at  the  time  of  your  intended  visit,  is  too 
uncertain  even  for  conjecture  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  that  the  pleasure  with  which  I  shall  receive  you  will  be 
equal  to  your  wishes.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  determine  then, 
than  now,  on  the  practicability  of  accompanying  you  to  France, 
a  country  to  which  I  shall  ever  feel  a  warm  affection  ;  and,  if  I 
do  not  pay  it  that  tribute  of  respect,  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  visit,  it  may  be  ascribed  with  justice  to  any  other  cause, 
than  a  want  of  inclination,  or  the  pleasure  of  going  there  under 
the  auspices  of  your  friendship. 

“  I  have  already  observed  that  the  determination  of  Congress, 
if  they  have  come  to  any,  respecting  the  army,  is  yet  unknown 
to  me.  But,  as  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  every  thing  that 
concerns  it,  I  do,  for  your  satisfaction,  transmit  authentic  docu- 
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•merits  of  some  very  interesting  occurrences,  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  within  the  last  six  months.  But  I  ought  first  to  premise, 
that,  from  accumulated  sufferings  and  little  or  no  prospect  of 
relief,  the  discontents  of  the  officers  last  fall  put  on  the  threat¬ 
ening  appearance  of  a  total  resignation,  till  the  business  was 
diverted  into  the  channel,  which  produced  the  address  and  peti¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  which  stand  first  on  the  file  herewith  enclosed, 
f  shall  make  no  comment  on  these  proceedings.  To  one  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  American  army  as 
you  are,  it  is  unnecessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  more  its  virtue  and  forbearance  are  tried,  the  more  resplen¬ 
dent  it  appears.  My  hope  is,  that  the  military  exit  of  this  valu¬ 
able  class  of  the  community  will  exhibit  such  a  proof  of  amor 
patiicB ,  as  will  do  them  honor  in  the  page  of  history. 

“These  papers,  with  my  last  letter,  which  was  intended  to 
go  by  Colonel  Gouvion,  containing  extensive  details  of  military 
plans,  will  convey  to  you  every  information.  If  you  should  get 
sleepy  and  tired  of  reading  them,  recollect,  for  my  exculpation, 
that  it  is  in  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  run  into  such 
prolixity.  I  made  a  proper  use  of  the  confidential  part  of  your 
letter  of  the  5th  of  February. 

“  The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you  propose  as  a 
precedent  to  encourage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in 
this  country  from  that  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held, 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your  heart.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  laudable  a  work;  but  will  defer  going 
into  a  detail  of  the  business,  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

“Tilghman  is  on  the  point  of  matrimony  with  a  namesake 
and  cousin,  sister  to  Mrs.  Carroll  of  Baltimore.  It  only  remains 
for  me  now,  my  dear  Marquis,  to  make  a  tender  of  my  respect¬ 
ful  compliments,  in  which  Mrs.  Washington  unites,  to  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  and  to  wish  you,  her,  and  your  little  offspring,  all 
the  happiness  this  life  can  afford.  I  will  extend  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  gentlemen  in  your  circle,  with  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance.  I  need  not  add  how  happy  I  shall 
be  to  see  you  in  America,  and  more  particularly  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  or  with  what  truth  and  warmth  of  affection  I  am,  &c.” 


WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

“  Mount  Vernon ,  8  December ,  Jj8j. 

“My  Dear  Marquis:  —  The  peregrination  of  the  day  in 
which  I  parted  from  you  ended  at  Marlborough.  The  next  day, 
bad  as  it  was,  I  got  home  before  dinner. 
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“In  the  moment  of  our  separation,  upon  the  road  as  I 
travelled,  and  every  hour  since,  I  have  felt  all  that  love,  respect, 
and  attachment  for  you,  with  which  length  of  years,  close  con* 
nexion,  and  your  merits  have  inspired  me.  I  often  asked 
myself,  as  our  carriages  separated,  whether  that  was  the  last 
sight  I  ever  should  have  of  you?  And  though  I  wished  to  say 
No,  my  fears  answered  Yes.  I  called  to  mind  the  days  of  my 
youth,  and  found  they  had  long  since  fled  to  return  no  more; 
that  I  was  now  descending  the  hill  I  had  been  fifty-two  years 
climbing,  and  that,  though  I  was  blest  with  a  good  constitution, 
I  was  of  a  short-lived  family,  and  might  soon  expect  to  be 
entombed  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers.  These  thoughts 
darkened  the  shades,  and  gave  a  gloom  to  the  picture,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  my  prospect  of  seeing  you  again.  But  I  will  not 
repine  ;  I  have  had  my  day. 

“Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  since  I  parted  with 
you.  I  found  my  family  well,  and  am  now  immersed  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  have  in  haste  produced  a  few 
more  letters  to  give  you  the  trouble  of,  rather  inclining  to 
commit  them  to  your  care,  than  to  pass  them  through  many  and 
unknown  hands. 

“It  is  unnecessary,  I  persuade  myself,  to  repeat  to  you,  my 
dear  Marquis,  the  sincerity  of  my  regards  and  friendship  ;  nor 
have  I  words  which  could  express  my  affection  for  you,  were  I 
to  attempt  it.  My  fervent  prayers  are  offered  for  your  safe 
and  pleasant  passage,  happy  meeting  with  Madame  de  Lafayette 
and  family,  and  the  completion  of  every  wish  of  your  heart ;  in 
all  which  Mrs.  Washington  joins  me  ;  as  she  does  in  compli¬ 
ments  to  Captain  Grandecheau,  and  the  Chevalier,  of  whom 
little  Washington  often  speaks.  With  every  sentiment,  which 
is  propitious  and  endearing,  I  am,  &c.” 


WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

“  Philadelphia ,  /y  August,  ij8j. 

“My  Dear  Marquis:  —  Although  the  business  of  the 
federal  convention  is  not  yet  closed,  nor  I,  thereby,  enabled  to 
give  you  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  yet  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Commodore  Paul  Jones’s  return  to  France  is  too 
favorable  for  me  to  omit  informing  you,  that  the  present  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  members  is,  that  it  will  end  about  the  first  of 
next  month,  when,  or  as  soon  after  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power, 
I  will  communicate  the  result  of  our  long  deliberation  to  you. 


“  Newspaper  accounts  inform  us,  that  the  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables  is  ended ;  and  you  have  had  the  goodness, 
in  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  to  communicate  some  of  the 
proceedings  to  me ;  among  which  is  that  of  the  interesting 
motion  made  by  yourself,  respecting  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  by  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  and  the  consequence  thereof. 

“  The  patriotism,  by  which  this  motion  was  dictated,  throws 
a  lustre  on  the  action,  which  cannot  fail  to  dignify  the  author; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  with  you,  that  much  good  will  result  from 
the  deliberations  of  so  respectable  a  council.  I  am  not  less 
ardent  in  my  wish,  that  you  may  succeed  in  your  plan  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  religious  matters.  Being  no  bigot  myself  to  any  mode  of 
worship,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  the  professors  of  Christianity 
in  the  church  with  that  road  to  Heaven,  which  to  them  shall 
seem  the  most  direct,  plainest,  easiest,  and  least  liable  to 
exception. 

“  The  politicians  of  this  country  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  the  present  situation  of  European  affairs.  If  serious  conse¬ 
quences  do  not  follow  the  blood,  which  has  been  shed  in  the 
United  Netherlands,  these  people  will  certainly  have  acted 
differently  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  and,  in  another  quarter, 
one  would  think  there  could  hardly  be  so  much  smoke  without 
some  fire  between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  Should  these  dis¬ 
putes  kindle  the  flame  of  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  prescribe  bounds 
to  its  extension  or  effect.  The  disturbances  in  Massachusetts 
have  subsided,  but  there  are  seeds  of  discontent  in  every  part  of 
this  Union  ;  ready  to  produce  other  disorders,  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  convention  should  not  be  able  to  devise,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  be  found  ready  to  adopt,  a  more 
vigorous  and  energetic  government,  than  the  one  under  which 
we  now  live  ;  for  the  present,  from  experience,  has  been  found  too 
feeble  and  inadequate  to  give  that  security,  which  our  liberties 
and  property  render  absolutely  essential,  and  which  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  public  faith  loudly  requires. 

“Vain  is  it  to  look  for  respect  from  abroad,  or  tranquillity  at 
home  ;  vain  is  it  to  murmur  at  the  detention  of  our  western 
posts,  or  complain  of  the  restriction  of  our  commerce  ;  vain  are 
all  the  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  Dr.  Dumas, 
to  discharge  the  interest  due  on  foreign  loans,  or  satisfy  the 
claims  of  foreign  officers,  the  neglect  of  doing  which  is  a  high 
impeachment  of  our  national  character,  and  is  hurtful  to  the 
feelings  of  every  well-wisher  to  this  country  in  and  out  of  it ; 
vain  is  it  to  talk  of  chastising  the  Algerines,  or  doing  ourselves 
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justice  m  any  other  respect,  till  the  wisdom  and  force  of  the 
Union  can  be  more  concentrated  and  better  applied.  With 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  and  most  perfect  regard  for 
Madame  de  Lafayette  and  your  family,  and  with  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment  to  you,  1  am  ever  yours,  &c.” 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  LAFAYETTE  TO 

WASHINGTON. 

“  Paris ,  March  rjth,  ijgo. 

“  Our  revolution  is  getting  on  as  well  as  it  can  with  a  nation 
that  has  attained  its  liberty  at  once,  and  is  still  liable  to  mistake 
licentiousness  for  freedom.  The  Assembly  have  more  hatred 
to  the  ancient  system,  than  experience  in  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  constitutional  government.  The  ministers 
are  lamenting  their  loss  of  power,  and  afraid  to  use  that,  which 
they  have  ;  and,  as  every  thing  has  been  destroyed,  and  not 
much  of  the  new  building  is  yet  above  ground,  there  is  room  for 
criticisms  and  calumnies.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  we  still 
are  pestered  by  two  parties,  the  aristocratic,  that  is  panting  for 
a  counter  revolution,  and  the  factious,  which  aims  at  the  division 
of  the  empire  and  destruction  of  all  authority,  and  perhaps  of 
the  lives  of  the  reigning  branch ;  both  of  which  parties  are 
fomenting  troubles. 

“After  I  have  confessed  all  this,  1  will  tell  you  with  the 
same  candor,  that  we  have  made  an  admirable  and  almost 
incredible  destruction  of  all  abuses  and  prejudices;  that  every 
thing  not  directly  useful  to,  or  coming  from,  the  people  has  been 
levelled  ;  that,  in  the  topographical,  moral,  and  political  situation 
of  France,  we  have  made  more  changes  in  ten  months,  than  the 
most  saguine  patriots  could  have  imagined;  that  our  internal 
troubles  and  anarchy  are  much  exaggerated;  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  this  revolution,  in  which  nothing  will  be  wanting  but 
energy  of  government  as  it  was  in  America,  will  implant  liberty 
and  make  it  flourish  throughout  the  world ;  while  we  must  wait 
for  a  convention  in  a  few  years  to  mend  some  defects,  which  are 
not  now  perceived  by  men  just  escaped  from  aristocracy  and 
despotism. 

“Give  me  leave,  my  dear  General,  to  present  you  with  a 
picture  of  the  Bastille,  just  as  it  looked  a  few  days  after  I  had 
ordered  its  demolition,  with  the  main  key*  of  the  fortress  of 

*  The  key  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  drawing  here  mentioned,  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  mansion-house  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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despotism.  It  is  a  tribute,  which  I  owe  as  a  son  to  mv  adopted 
father,  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  my  general,  as  a  missionary  of  lib¬ 
erty  to  its  patriach.” 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  LAFAYETTE  TO 

WASHINGTON. 

“Paris,  June  6,  ifQJ- 

“  I  rejoice  and  glory  in  the  happy  situation  of  American 
affairs.  I  bless  the  restoration  of  your  health,  and  wish  I  could 
congratulate  you  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  we  are  not  in 
that  state  of  tranquillity  which  may  admit  of  my  absence ;  the 
refugees  hovering  about  the  frontiers,  intrigues  in  most  of  the 
despotic  and  aristocratic  cabinets,  our  regular  army  divided  into 
Tory  officers  and  undisciplined  soldiers,  licentiousness  among 
the  people  not  easily  repressed,  the  capital,  that  gives  the  tone 
to  the  empire,  tossed  about  by  anti-revolutionary  or  factious 
parties,  the  Assembly  fatigued  by  hard  labor,  and  very  unman¬ 
ageable.  However,  according  to  the  popular  motto,  Ca  ira ,  ‘  It 
will  do.’  We  are  introducing  as  fast  as  we  can  religious  liberty. 
The  Assembly  has  put  an  end  to  its  existence  by  a  new  convo¬ 
cation  ;  has  unfitted  its  own  members  for  immediate  reelection 
and  for  places  in  the  executive  ;  and  is  now  reducing  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  a  few  principal  articles,  leaving  the  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  to  examine  and  mend  the  others,  and  preparing  every  thing 
for  a  convention  as  soon  as  our  machine  shall  have  had  a  fair 
trial.  As  to  the  surrounding  governments,  they  hate  our  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  know  how  to  meddle  with  it,  so  afraid  are  they 
of  catching  the  plague .” 


LAFAYETTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

“  Paris,  /)  March,  rj Q2. 

“My  Dear  General:  —  I  have  been  called  from  the  army 
to  this  capital  for  a  conference  bet’ween  the  two  other  generals, 
the  ministers,  and  myself,  and  am  about  returning  to  my  military 
post.  The  coalition  between  the  continental  powers  respect¬ 
ing  our  affairs  is  certain,  and  will  not  be  broken  by  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  death.  But,  although  warlike  preparations  are  going  on,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  our  neighbours  will  attempt  to  stifle  so 
very  catching  a  thing  as  liberty. 

“  The  danger  for  us  lies  in  our  state  of  anarchy,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  the  number  of  non-proprietors,  the 


jealousy  of  every  governing  measure,  all  which  inconveniences 
are  worked  up  by  designing  men,  or  aristocrats  in  disguise,  but 
both  extremely  tend  to  defeat  our  ideas  of  public  order.  Do 
not  believe,  however,  the  exaggerated  accounts  you  may  receive, 
particularly  from  England.  That  liberty  and  equality  will  be 
preserved  in  France,  there  is  no  doubt;  in  case  there  were,  you 
well  know  that  I  would  not,  if  they  fall,  survive  them.  But  you 
may  be  assured,  that  we  shall  emerge  from  this  unpleasant 
situation,  either  by  an  honorable  defence,  or  by  internal 
improvements.  How  far  this  constitution  of  ours  insures  a  good 
government  has  not  been  as  yet  fairly  experienced.  This  only 
we  know,  that  it  has  restored  to  the  people  their  rights,  destroyed 
almost  every  abuse,  and  turned  French  vassalage  and  slavery 
into  national  dignity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  faculties,  which 
nature  has  given  and  society  ought  to  insure. 

“  Give  me  leave  to  you  alone  to  offer  an  observation  respect¬ 
ing  the  late  choice  of  the  American  ambassador.  You  know  I 
am  personally  a  friend  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  ever  as  a 
private  man  have  been  satisfied  with  him.  But  the  aristocratic, 
and  indeed  counter-revolutionary  principles  he  has  professed, 
unfitted  him  to  be  the  representative  of  the  only  nation,  whose 
politics  have  a  likeness  to  ours,  since  they  are  founded  on  the 
plan  of  a  representative  democracy.  This  I  may  add,  that, 
surrounded  with  enemies  as  France  is,  it  looks  as  if  America 
was  preparing  fora  change  in  this  government ;  not  only  that 
kind  of  alteration,  which  the  democrats  may  wish  for  and  bring 
about,  but  the  wild  attempts  of  aristocracy,  such  as  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  noblesse ,  a  House  of  Lords,  and  such  other  political 
blemishes,  which,  while  we  live,  cannot  be  reestablished  in 
France.  I  wish  we  had  an  elective  Senate,  a  more  independent 
set  of  judges,  and  a  more  energetic  administration  ;  but  the 
people  must  be  taught  the  advantages  of  a  firm  government 
before  they  reconcile  it  to  their  ideas  of  freedom,  and  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  arbitrary  systems,  which  they  have  just  got 
over.  You  see,  my  dear  General,  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  for 
every  part  of  our  constitution,  although  I  love  its  principles, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  president  of  the  executive,  which  I 
think  suitable  to  our  circumstances.  But  I  hate  every  thing 
like  despotism  and  aristocracy,  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  the 
American  and  French  principles  were  in  the  heart  and  on  the 
lips  of  the  American  ambassador  in  France.  This  I  mention  lo 
you  alone. 
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“There  have  been  changes  in  the  ministry.  The  King  has 
chosen  his  council  from  the  most  violent  popular  party  in  the 
Jacobin  club,  a  Jesuitic  institution,  more  tit  to  make  deserters 
from  our  cause  than  converts  to  it.  The  new  ministers,  how¬ 
ever,  being  unsuspected,  have  a  chance  to  restore  public  order, 
and  say  they  will  improve  it.  The  Assembly  are  wild,  unin¬ 
formed,  and  too  fond  of  popular  applause  ;  the  King,  slow  and 
rather  backward  in  his  daily  conduct,  although  now  and  then  he 
acts  full  well ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  will  do,  and  the  success  of 
our  revolution  cannot  be  questioned. 

“  Mv  command  extends  on  the  frontiers  from  Givet  to  Bitche. 

J 

I  have  sixty  thousand  men,  a  number  that  is  increasing  now,  as 
young  men  pour  in  from  every  part  of  the  empire  to  fill  up  the 
regiments.  This  voluntary  recruiting  shows  a  most  patriotic 
spirit.  I  am  going  to  encamp  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a 
detached  corps,  in  an  intrenched  camp.  The  remainder  will 
occupy  the  fortified  places.  The  armies  of  Marechals  Luckner 
and  Rochambeau  are  inferior  to  mine,  because  we  have  sent 
many  regiments  to  the  southward  ;  but,  in  case  we  have  a  war  to 
undertake,  we  may  gather  respectable  forces. 

“  Our  emigrants  are  beginning  to  come  in.  Their  situation 
abroad  is  miserable,  and,  in  case  even  we  quarrel  with  our 
neighbours,  they  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Our  paper  money 
has  been  of  late  rising  very  fast.  Manufactures  of  every  kind 
are  much  employed.  The  farmer  finds  his  cares  alleviated,  and 
will  feel  the  more  happy  under  our  constitution,  as  the  Assembly 
are  going  to  give  up  their  patronage  of  one  set  of  priests.  You 
see,  that,  although  we  have  many  causes  to  be  as  yet  unsatisfied, 
we  may  hope  every  thing  will  by  and  by  come  right.  Licentious¬ 
ness,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  is  our  greatest  evil,  as  it 
threatens  property,  tranquillity,  and  liberty  itself.  Adieu,  my 
dear  General.  My  best  respects  wait  on  Mrs.  Washington. 
Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  our  friends,  and  think 
sometimes  of  your  respectful,  loving,  and  filial  friend, 

Lafayette.” 


WASHINGTON  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

“  Mount  Vernon ,  25  Decetnber,  1798. 

“My  dear  Sir:  —  Convinced  as  you  must  be  of  the  fact, 
it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  assure  you  of  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  pleasure  I  derived  from  finding  by  your  letters 
that  you  had  not  only  regained  your  liberty,  but  were  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  better  health  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
your  long  and  rigorous  confinement,  and  that  Madame  de 
Lafayette  and  the  young  ladies  were  able  to  survive  it  at  all.  .  . 

“  It  is  equally  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  to  you  for 
my  long  silence,  when  by  a  recurrence  to  your  own  letters  you 
will  find  my  excuse ;  for  by  these  it  will  appear  that,  if  you 
had  embarked  for  this  country  at  the  times  mentioned  therein, 
no  letters  of  mine  could  have  arrived  in  Europe  before  your 
departure.  By 'your  favor  of  the  20th  of  August  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  your  voyage  to  America  was  postponed,  for  the 
reasons  there  given,  which  conveyed  the  first  idea  to  my  mind 
that  a  letter  from  me  might  find  you  in  Europe. 

“The  letter  last  mentioned,  together  with  that  of  the  5th 
of  September,  found  me  in  Philadelphia,  whither  I  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  military  arrangements  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  where  every  moment  of  my  time  was  so 
much  occupied  in  that  business  as  to  allow  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  anything  else. 

“  I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  order  to  impress  you 
with  the  true  cause  of  my  silence,  and  to  satisfy  your  mind,  if 
a  doubt  had  arisen  there,  that  my  friendship  for  you  had 
undergone  no  diminution  or  change ;  and  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States  would  receive  you  with  more  open  arms  or 
ardent  affection  than  I  should,  after  the  differences  between 
this  country  and  France  are  adjusted  and  harmony  between 
the  nations  is  again  restored.  .  .  . 

“  To  give  you  a  complete  view  of  the  politics  and  situation 
of  things  in  this  country  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
and  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes  would  be  a  work  of  time. 
But  the  sum  of  them  may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  and  it 
amounts  to  this.  That  a  party  exists  in  the  United  States, 
formed  by  a  combination  of  causes,  which  oppose  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its  measures,  and  are  determined,  as  all  their  con¬ 
duct  evinces,  by  clogging  its  wheels,  indirectly  to  change  the 
nature  of  it  and  to  subvert  the  constitution.  To  effect  this,  no 
means  which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  their  purposes  are 
left  unessayed.  The  friends  of  government,  who  are  anxious 
to  maintain  its  neutrality  and  to  preserve  the  country  in  peace, 
and  adopt  measures  to  secure  these  objects,  are  charged  by 
them  as  being  monarchists,  aristocrats,  and  infractors  of  the 
constitution,  which,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  it, 
would  be  a  mere  cipher.  They  arrogated  to  themselves  (until 
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the  eyes  of  the  people  began  to  discover  how  outrageously  they 
had  been  treated  in  their  commercial  concerns  by  the  Directory 
of  France,  and  that  that  was  a  ground  on  which  they  could  no 
longer  tread)  the  sole  merit  of  being  the  friends  of  France, 
when,  in  fact,  they  had  no  more  regard  for  that  nation  than  for 
the  Grand  Turk,  further  than  their  own  views  were  promoted 
by  it,  denouncing  those  who  differed  in  opinion  (whose  princi¬ 
ples  are  purely  American,  and  whose  sole  view  was  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality)  as  acting  under  British  influence,  and  being 
directed  by  her  counsels  or  as  being  her  pensioners.  .  .  . 

“You  have  expressed  a  wish,  worthy  of  the  benevolence 
of  your  heart,  that  I  would  exert  all  my  endeavors  to  avert  the 
calamitous  effects  of  a  rupture  between  our  countries.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  that  no  man  can  deprecate  an  event  of  this 
sort  with  more  horror  than  I  should,  and  that  no  one  during 
the  whole  of  my  administration  labored  more  incessantly  and 
with  more  sincerity  and  zeal  than  I  did  to  avoid  this,  and  to 
render  all  justice  —  nay,  favor  —  to  France  consistent  with  the 
neutrality,  which  had  been  proclaimed,  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
approved  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  by  the  people  at  large 
in  their  town  and  county  meetings.  But  neutrality  was  not  the 
point  at  which  France  was  aiming;  for,  whilst  they  were  crying, 
Peace ,  Peace,  and  pretending  that  they  did  not  wish  us  to  be 
embroiled  in  their  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  they  were  pursu¬ 
ing  measures  in  this  country  so  repugnant  to  its  sovereignty 
and  so  incompatible  with  every  principle  of  neutrality  as  must 
inevitably  have  produced  a  war  with  the  latter.  And,  when 
they  found  that  the  government  here  was  resolved  to  adhere 
steadily  to  its  plan  of  neutrality,  their  next  step  was  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  it  and  to  separate  them  from  it, 
for  which  purpose  their  diplomatic  agents  were  specially  in¬ 
structed,  and,  in  the  attempt,  were  aided  by  inimical  characters 
among  ourselves,  not,  as  1  observed  before,  because  they  loved 
France  more  than  any  other  nation,  but  because  it  was  an 
instrument  to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

“  Hence  proceeded  those  charges  —  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  —  against  the  friends  to  peace  and  order.  No 
doubt  remains  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  and  encouragement  given  by  these  people  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the  infractions  of  our  treaty  with 
France,  her  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  disregard  of 
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justice,  and  even  of  sound  policy.  But  herein  they  have  not 
only  deceived  France,  but  were  deceived  themselves,  as  the 
event  has  proved  ;  for,  no  sooner  did  the  yeomanry  of  this 
country  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  than  they  rose  as  one  man  with  a  tender  of  their  services, 
their  lives,  and  their  fortunes,  to  support  the  government  of 
their  choice  and  to  defend  their  country.  This  has  produced 
a  declaration  from  them  (how  sincere,  let  others  judge)  that,  if 
the  French  should  attempt  to  invade  this  country,  they  them¬ 
selves  would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  repel  the  attack. 

“  You  add  in  another  place  that  the  Executive  Directory 
are  disposed  to  an  accommodation  of  all  differences.  If  they 
are  sincere  in  this  declaration,  let  them  evidence  it  by  actions ; 
for  words  unaccompanied  therewith  will  not  be  much  regarded 
now.  I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart  and  hand  at  a  fair 
negotiation,  having  no  wish  more  ardent  than  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffered  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  in  their  just  rights.  Of  this  their  patience,  forbearance, 
and  repeated  solicitations  under  accumulated  injuries  and 
insults  are  incontestable  proofs.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  hence  that  they  will  suffer  any  nation  under  the  sun, 
while  they  retain  a  proper  sense  of  virtue  and  independence, 
to  trample  upon  their  rights  with  impunity,  or  to  direct  or 
influence  the  internal  concerns  of  their  country. 

“  It  has  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  that  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party  among  ourselves,  to  inculcate  a  belief  that  all  those 
who  have  exerted  themselves  to  keep  this  country  in  peace  did 
it  from  an  overweening  attachment  to  Great  Britain.  But  it  is 
a  solemn  truth,  and  you  may  count  upon  it,  that  it  is  void  of 
foundation,  and  propagated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  excite 
popular  clamor  against  those  whose  aim  was  peace,  and  whom 
they  wished  out  of  their  way. 

“That  there  are  many  among  us  who  wish  to  see  this 
country  embroiled  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  others  who 
are  anxious  that  we  should  take  part  with  France  against  her, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  But  it  is  a  fact  on  which  you  may  entirely 
rely  that  the  governing  powers  of  the  country  and  a  large  part 
of  the  people  are  truly  Americans  in  principle,  attached  to  the 
interest  of  it,  and  unwilling  under  any  circumstances  whatso¬ 
ever  to  participate  in  the  politics  or  contests  of  Europe, — 
much  less  since  they  have  found  that  France,  having  forsaken 
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the  ground  first  taken,  is  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
all  nations,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  and  setting  the  world 
in  an  uproar. 

“After  my  Valedictory  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  you  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  had  again  consented  to  gird  on  the  sword.  But, 
having  struggled  eight  or  nine  years  against  the  invasion  of 
our  rights  by  one  power,  and  to  establish  our  independence  of 
it,  I  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  attempt 
of  another  power  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  though  in  a 
different  way,  with  less  pretensions ;  indeed,  without  any  at  all. 

“  On  the  politics  of  Europe  I  shall  express  no  opinion,  nor 
make  any  inquiry  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong.  I  wish  well 
to  all  nations  and  to  all  men.  My  politics  are  plain  and  simple. 
I  think  every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  it  conceives  it  may  live  most  happy,  pro¬ 
vided  it  infracts  no  right  or  is  not  dangerous  to  others  ;  and 
that  no  governments  ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  another  except  for  the  security  of  what  is  due  to 
themselves. 

“  I  sincerely  hope  that  Madame  de  Lafayette  will  accom¬ 
plish  all  her  wishes  in  France,  and  return  safe  to  you  with 
renovated  health.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  marriage  of  your 
eldest  daughter,  and  beg  to  be  presented  to  her  and  her  sister 
Virginia, —  to  the  latter  in  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
terms.  To  George  I  have  written.  In  all  these  things  Mrs. 
Washington,  as  the  rest  of  the  family  would  do,  were  they  at 
home,  most  cordially  joins  me,  as  she  does  in  wishing  you  and 
them  every  felicity  which  this  life  can  afford  as  some  consola¬ 
tion  for  your  long,  cruel,  and  painful  confinement  and  suf¬ 
ferings. 


Lafayette  was  but  eighteen  years  old  in  1 776,  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  coming  to  America  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  against 
Great  Britain.  The  account  of  the  dinner  at  Metz,- where  his  interest  and 
sympathy  were  first  aroused  by  the  conversation  of  the  French  and  English 
officers,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  life  of  Lafayette ;  and  all  will  re¬ 
member  his  interview  with  Silas  Deane  in  Paris  and  the  many  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  previous  to  his  secret  sailing  from  Passage,  in  the 
spring  of  17 77,  with  Baron  de  Kalb  and  others,  in  the  ship  provided  at  his 
own  expense.  He  landed  near  Georgetown  in  South  Carolina,  and  was 
conveyed  directly  to  Charleston.  His  interesting  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
from  Charleston,  19  June,  1777,  giving  his  first  impressions  of  America, 
should  be  read:  it  may  be  found  in  his  Memoirs,  i.  92.  The  party  imme- 
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diately  proceeded  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  here  that 
Lafayette  first  met  Washington,  who  was  warmly  drawn  to  the  gallant 
young  man  from  the  first,  and  soon  became  his  devoted  friend.  The  story 
of  that  friendship,  a  friendship  enduring,  as  warm  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other,  until  Washington’s  death,  is  a  part  of  history.  The  letters  here 
given  are  not  only  expressions  of  that  friendship,  but  interesting  chapters 
out  of  the  great  history  which  Washington  and  Lafayette  helped  to  make 
in  America  and  in  France.  These  letters  are  but  a  very  few  out  of  very 
many  that  passed  1  etween  the  two  great  men,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these  letters  are  given  in  the 
three  volumes  of  Lafayette’s  Memoirs,  and  they  constitute  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  portion  of  the  correspondence  there  given.  Many 
of  the  same  letters,  as  well  as  others,  are  given  in  Washington’s  Writings, 
both  Sparks’s  and  Ford’s  editions. 

The  first  letters  belong  to  the  trying  time  of  Conway’s  Cabal,  and 
show  the  complete  confidence  which  Washington  and  Lafayette  reposed  in 
each  other.  It  was  a  fewT  months  after  the  date  of  these  letters  that  La¬ 
fayette  wrote  to  Baron  Steuben  :  — 

“  Permit  me  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  your  having  seen  General 
Washington.  No  enemies  to  that  great  man  can  be  found,  except  among 
the  enemies  to  his  country;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  a  noble  spirit 
to  refrain  from  loving  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  I  think  I  know 
him  as  well  as  any  person,  and  such  is  the  idea  which  I  have  formed  of  him. 
His  honesty,  his  frankness,  his  sensibility,  his  virtue,  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  this  word  can  be  understood,  are  above  all  praise.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  of  his  military  talents;  but,  according  to  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  his  advice  in  council  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  best, 
although  his  modesty  prevents  him  sometimes  from  sustaining  it ;  and  his 
predictions  have  generally  been  fulfilled.” 

In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  25  September,  1778,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
return  to  France,  Washington  writes:  — 

“  The  sentiments  of  affection  and  attachment,  which  breathe  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  all  your  letters  to  me,  are  at  once  pleasing  and  honorable,  and 
afford  me  abundant  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  my  acquaintance 
with  you.  Your  love  of  liberty,  the  just  sense  you  entertain  of  this  valuable 
blessing,  and  your  noble  and  disinterested  exertions  in  the  cause  of  it,  added 
to  the  innate  goodness  of  your  heart,  conspire  to  render  you  dear  to  me; 
and  I  think  myself  happy  in  being  linked  with  you  in  bonds  of  the  strictest 
friendship.  The  ardent  zeal  which  you  have  displayed  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  campaign  to  the  eastward,  and  your  endeavors  to  cherish 
harmony  among  the  officers  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  dispel  those  unfa¬ 
vorable  impressions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
unthinking,  from  misfortunes  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  foresight 
could  not  avert,  deserves,  and  now  receives,  my  particular  and  warmest 
thanks.” 

To  Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  Washington  immediately  afterwards  wrote 
of  Lafayette  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  generous  motives  which  first  induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic ; 
the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  gallantry  at  the  Brandywine ;  his  success  in 
Jersey  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  in  an  affair  where  he  com¬ 
manded  militia  against  British  grenadiers;  the  brilliant  retreat,  by  which  he 
eluded  a  combined  manoeuvre  of  the  whole  British  force  in  the  last  cam- 
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paign ;  his  services  in  the  enterprise  against  Rhode  Island, —  are  such 
proofs  of  his  zeal,  military  ardor,  and  talents,  as  have  endeared  him  to 
America,  and  must  greatly  recommend  him  to  his  Prince.  Coming  with  so 
many  titles  to  claim  your  esteem,  it  were  needless,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  indulge  my  own  feelings,  to  add  that  I  have  a  very  particular 
friendship  for  him,  and  that  whatever  services  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  render  him  will  confer  an  obligation  on  me.” 

The  letter  from  Lafayette  in  France,  12  June,  1779,  here  given,  and 
Washington’s  reply,  30  Sept.,  1779,  afford  pleasant  glimpses  into  the 
domestic  lives  of  the  two  men,  as  well  as  valuable  comments  upon  the 
political  situation.  Lafayette  came  back  to  America  and  rendered  valuable 
service  down  to  the  practical  termination  of  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  1 78 1.  Returning  to  France,  Washington’s  letter  of  5  April,  1783, 
shows  that  it  was  from  him  that  Washington  first  had  the  news  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  This  letter  is  also  interesting  as  revealing  a  scheme  of 
Lafayette’s  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  America.  In  1784 
Lafayette  came  to  America  again,  visiting  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  fond  and  sad  letter  from  Washington,  8  December,  1784,  here  given, 
was  written  just  as  Lafayette  was  returning  to  France.  Washington’s  fore¬ 
boding  that  he  would  never  again  see  Lafayette  proved  true.  Lafayette 
gives  a  full  account  of  his  part  in  the  American  Revolution  in  his  Memoirs; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  this  account  is  given  in  Old  South  Leaflet 
No.  97. 

Washington’s  letter  of  August  15,  1787,  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  letters  of  April  28,  1788  (Washington’s 
Writings,  ix.  354),  and  June  18,  1788  (do.,  ix.  379),  which  followed,  should 
be  read  for  their  valuable  political  passages.  Lafayette’s  letter  of  March 
17,  1790,  here  given,  shows  him  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  events  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Washington’s  answer  to  this  maybe  found  in  Sparks’s 
edition  of  his  Writings,  x.  105.  Washington’s  last  letter  to  Lafayette  be¬ 
fore  the  latter’s  imprisonment  was  dated  Sept.  10,  1791.  It  concludes:  — 

“  I  cannot  help  looking  forward  with  an  anxious  wish,  and  a  lively  hope, 
to  the  time  when  peace  and  tranquillity  will  reign  in  your  borders,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  respectable  government,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of 
liberality  and  the  rights  of  man.  It  must  be  so.  The  great  Ruler  of 
events  will  not  permit  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  to  be  destroyed.” 

Lafayette’s  last  letter  to  Washington  before  his  imprisonment  was 
dated  Paris,  15  March,  1792,  and  is  included  in  the  present  leaflet.  It  is  of 
the  highest  value  for  its  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  when  events  were  rapidly  hastening  on  toward  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Washington’s  efforts  for  Lafayette’s  release  appear  from  the 
correspondence  in  Sparks,  vol.  x. ;  and  his  last  letters  to  Lafayette  are  given 
in  vol.  xi.  That  of  October  8,  1 797,  congratulates  Lafayette  on  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  liberty,  and  speaks  of  his  own  retirement  from  public  life. 
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To  John  Jay,  August  i,  1786. 

Your  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
crisis,  accord  with  my  own.  What  the  event  will  be,  is  also 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  foresight.  We  have  errors  to  correct.  ' 

We  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature 
in  forming  our  confederation.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
men  will  not  adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  the 
best  calculated  for  their  own  good,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist  long  as  a 
nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere  a  power,  which  will 
pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the 
authority  of  the  State  governments  extends  over  the  several 
States. 

To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted  as  that  body 
is,  with  ample  authorities  for  national  purposes,  appears  to  me 
the  very  climax  of  popular  absurdity  and  madness.  Could 
Congress  exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  public,  without 
injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion  ?  Are 
not  their  interests  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  their 
constituents  ?  By  the  rotation  of  appointment,  must  they  not 
mingle  frequently  with  the  mass  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  possessed  of  the  powers  before 
described,  that  the  individual  members  would  be  induced  to 
use  them,  on  many  occasions,  very  timidly  and  inefficaciously 
for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and  future  election  ?  We 
must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it.  Perfection  falls  not 
to  the  share  of  mortals.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Congress 
have  too  frequently  made  use  of  the  suppliant,  humble  tone  of 
requisition  in  applications  to  the  States,  when  they  had  a  right 
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to  assert  their  imperial  dignity  and  command  obedience.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  requisitions  are  a  perfect  nullity  where  thirteen 
sovereign,  independent,  disunited  States  are  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  and  refusing  compliance  with  them  at  their  option. 
Requisitions  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  by-word 
throughout  the  land.  If  you  tell  the  legislatures  they  have 
violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invaded  the  prerogatives  of 
the  confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  train  forever.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that  the  better  kind 
of  people,  being  disgusted  with  the  circumstances,  will  have 
their  minds  prepared  for  any  revolution  whatever.  We  are  apt 
to  run  from  one  extreme  into  another.  To  anticipate  and  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  contingencies  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism. 

What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  I  am  told  that  even  respectable  characters  speak  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  without  horror.  From  think¬ 
ing  proceeds  speaking  ;  thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a  single 
step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremendous  !  What  a  triumph 
for  our  enemies  to  verify  their  predictions  !  What  a  triumph 
for  the  advocates  of  despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of 
governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of 
equal  liberty  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious!  Would  to  God, 
that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  conse¬ 
quences  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 

Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  acknowledge  I 
cannot  feel  myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yet,  having  hap¬ 
pily  assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been 
fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business  to  embark  again  on  a 
sea  of  troubles.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  my  sentiments 
and  opinions  would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as  a  last 
legacy  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  I  had  then  perhaps  some 
claims  to  public  attention.  I  consider  myself  as  having  none 
at  present. 

To  James  Madison,  November  5,  1786. 

Fain  would  I  hope  that  the  great  and  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  the  federal  government ,  may  be  considered  with  that 
calm  and  deliberate  attention,  which  the  magnitude  of  it  so 
critically  and  loudly  calls  for  at  this  critical  moment.  Let  pre- 
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judices,  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  local  interests  yield  to 
reason  and  liberality.  Let  us  look  to  our  national  character, 
and  to  things  beyond  the  present  moment.  No  morn  ever 
dawned  more  favorably  than  ours  did  ;  and  no  day  was  ever 
more  clouded  than  the  present.  Wisdom  and  good  examples 
are  necessary  at  this  time  to  rescue  the  political  machine  from 
the  impending  storm.  Virginia  has  now  an  opportunity  to  set 
the  latter,  and  has  enough  of  the  former,  I  hope,  to  take  the 
lead  in  promoting  this  great  and  arduous  work.  Without  an 
alteration  in  our  political  creed,  the  superstructure  we  have 
been  seven  years  in  raising,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  treasure 
and  blood,  must  fall.  We  are  fast  verging  to  anarchy  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

By  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  General  Knox,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Massachusetts,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  Congress  consequent  of  the  commotions  in  that  State, 
is  replete  with  melancholy  accounts  of  the  temper  and  designs 
of  a  considerable  part  of  that  people.  Among  other  things  he 
says : 

“Their  creed  is,  that  the  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  confiscation  of  Britain  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all ;  and  he  that  attempts  op¬ 
position  to  this  creed  is  an  enemy  to  equity  and  justice,  and  ought  to  be 
swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Again:  “They  are  determined  to 
annihilate  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  have  agrarian  laws,  which  are 
easily  effected  by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper  money,  which  shall  be  a 
tender  in  all  cases  whatever.”  He  adds:  “The  number  of  these  people 
amount  in  Massachusetts  to  about  one  fifth  part  of  several  populous  coun¬ 
ties,  and  to  them  may  be  collected  people  of  similar  sentiments  from  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  so  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  body  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  desperate  and  unprincipled 
men.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  young  and  active  part  of  the  community.” 

How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  that  in  so  short  a  space 
we  should  have  made  such  large  strides  towards  fulfilling  the 
predictions  of  our  transatlantic  foes  !  “  Leave  them  to  them¬ 

selves,  and  their  government  will  soon  dissolve.”  Will  not  the 
wise  and  good  strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil  ?  Or  will  their  su¬ 
pineness  suffer  ignorance  and  the  arts  of  self-interested, 
designing,  disaffected  and  desperate  characters  to  involve  this 
great  country  in  wretchedness  and  contempt  ?  What  stronger 
evidence  can  be  given  of  the  want  of  energy  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  than  these  disorders  ?  If  there  is  not  power  in  it  to 
check  them,  what  security  has  a  man  for  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
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erty?  To  you  I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  aught  on  this  subject. 
The  consequences  of  a  lax  or  inefficient  government  are -too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Thirteen  sovereignties  pulling 
against  each  other,  and  all  tugging  at  the  federal  head,  will 
soon  bring  ruin  on  the  whole ;  whereas  a  liberal  and  ener¬ 
getic  constitution,  well  guarded  and  closely  watched  to  prevent 
encroachments,  might  restore  us  to  that  degree  of  respectability 
and  consequences,  to  which  we  had  a  fair  claim  and  the  bright¬ 
est  prospect  of  attaining. 

To  Henry  Knox,  December  26,  1786. 

In  both  your  letters  you  intimate  that  the  men  of  reflection, 
principle,  and  property  in  New  England,  feeling  the  inefficacy 
of  their  present  government,  are  contemplating  a  change ;  but 
you  are  not  explicit  with  respect  to  its  nature.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  amongst  the  most  energetic  in  the  Union.  May  not  these 
disorders  then  be  ascribed  to  an  indulgent  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  administration  ?  If  your  laws  authorized,  and  your 
powers  are  equal  to  the  suppression  of  these  tumults  in  the 
first  instance,  delay  and  unnecessary  expedients  were  im¬ 
proper.  These  are  rarely  well  applied  ;  and  the  same  causes 
would  produce  similar  effects  in  any  form  of  government,  if  the 
powers  of  it  are  not  exercised.  I  ask  th;~  question  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts. 

That  Great  Britain  will  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
present  insurrections,  if  they  continue,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
That  she  is  at  this  moment  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and 
discontent  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  frontiers, 
admits  of  no  doubt  in  my  mind  ;  and  that  she  will  improve  every 
opportunity  to  foment  the  spirit  of  turbulence  within  the  bowels 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  distracting  our  governments 
and  promoting  divisions,  is  with  me  not  less  certain.  Her  first 
manoeuvres  in  this  will  no  doubt  be  covert,  and  may  remain  so 
till  the  period  shall  arrive  when  a  decided  line  of  conduct  may 
avail  her.  Charges  of  violating  the  treaty,  and  other  pretexts, 
will  then  not  be  wanting  to  color  overt  acts,  tending  to  effect 
the  great  objects  of  which  she  has  long  been  in  labor.  A  man 
is  now  at  the  head  of  their  American  affairs,  well  calculated  to 
conduct  measures  of  this  kind,  and  more  than  probably  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  purpose.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  sleep  nor  to 
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slumber.  Vigilance  in  watching  and  vigor  in  acting  is  become 
in  my  opinion  indispensably  necessary.  If  the  powers  are 
inadequate,  amend  or  alter  them  ;  but  do  not  let  us  sink  into 
the  lowest  state  of  humiliation  and  contempt,  and  become  a  * 
by-word  in  all  the  earth. 

To  Henry  Knox,  February  3,  1787. 

In  your  letter  of  the  14th  you  express  a  wish  to  be  informed 
of  my  intention,  respecting  the  convention  proposed  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  May  next.  Iti  confidence  I  inform  you, 
that  it  is  not,  at  this  time,  my  intention  to  attend  it.  When 
this  matter  was  first  moved  in  the  Assembly  of  this  State,  some 
of  the  principal  characters  of  it  wrote  to  me,  requesting  they 
might  be  permitted  to  put  my  name  in  the  delegation.  To  this 
I  objected.  They  again  pressed,  and  I  again  refused,  assign¬ 
ing  among  other  reasons  my  having  declined  meeting  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati  at  that  place  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  that  body,  to  whom  I 
owe  much,  to  be  there  on  any  other  occasion.  Notwithstanding 
these  intimations,  my  name  was  inserted  in  the  act ;  and  an  of¬ 
ficial  communication  thereof  made  by  the  executive  to  me,  to 
whom,  at  the  same  time  that  I  expressed  my  sense  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  me,  I  declared  that,  as  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
my  attending,  it  was  my  wish  that  my  name  mignt  not  remain 
in  the  delegation  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  To  this  I 
have  been  requested  in  emphatical  terms  not  to  decide  abso¬ 
lutely,  as  no  inconvenience  would  result  from  the  new  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another,  at  least  for  some  time  yet. 

Thus  the  matter  stands,  which  is  the  reason  of  my  saying  to 
you  in  confidence ,  that  at  present  I  retain  my  first  intention  not 
to  go.  In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  of 
your  friendship  for  and  attachment  to  me,  know  your  abilities 
to  judge,  and  your  means  of  information,  I  shall  receive  any 
communications  from  you  on  this  subject  with  thankfulness. 
My  first  wish  is  to  do  for  the  best,  and  to  act  with  propriety. 
You  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that  reserve  or  concealment 
of  any  opinion  or  circumstance  would  be  at  all  agreeable  to 
me.  The  legality  of  this  convention  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss, 
nor  how  problematical  the  issue  of  it  may  be.  That  powers 
are  wanting  none  can  deny.  Through  what  medium  they  are 
to  be  derived  will,  like  other  matters,  engage  the  attention  of 
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the  wise.  That  which  takes  the  shortest  course  to  obtain 
them,  in  my  opinion  will,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
found  best ;  otherwise,  like  a  house  on  fire,  whilst  the  most 
regular  mode  of  extinguishing  the  flames  is  contended  for,  the 
building  is  reduced  to  ashes.  My  opinions  of  the  energetic 
wants  of  the  federal  government  are  well  known.  My  public 
annunciations  and  private  declarations  have  uniformly  ex¬ 
pressed  these  sentiments  ;  and,  however  constitutional  it  may 
be  for  Congress  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  federal  system, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  found 
the  most  efficacious  channel  for  the  recommendations,  more 
especially  the  alterations,  to  flow,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
enumerate.* 

The  system  on  which  you  seem  disposed  to  build  a  national 
government  is  certainly  more  energetic,  and  I  dare  say  in  every 
point  of  view  more  desirable  than  the  present,  which  from  ex¬ 
perience  we  find  is  not  only  slow,  debilitated,  and  liable  to  be 
thwarted  by  every  breath,  but  is  defective  in  that  secrecy, 
which,  for  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  most  important 
national  objects,  is  indispensably  necessary ;  and  besides,  hav¬ 
ing  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  con¬ 
centred,  is  exceptionable.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  I  gave 
this  opinion,  I  believe  the  political  machine  will  yet  be  much 
tumbled  and  tossed,  and  possibly  be  wrecked  altogether,  be¬ 
fore  that  or  anything  like  it  will  be  adopted.  The  darling 
sovereignties  of  each  State,  the  governors  elected  and  elect, 
the  legislators,  with  a  long  tribe  of  et  ceteras,  whose  political 
importance  will  be  lessened,  if  not  annihilated,  would  give 
their  weight  of  opposition  to  such  a  revolution.  But  I  may  be 
speaking  without  book ;  for,  scarcely  ever  going  off  my  own 
farms,  I  see  few  people,  who  do  not  call  upon  me,  and  am 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  public. 
Indeed,  after  what  I  have  seen,  or  rather  after  what  I  have 
heard,  I  shall  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  for,  if  three  years  since 
any  person  had  told  me  that  there  would  have  been  such 
a  formidable  rebellion  as  exists  at  this  day  against  the  laws 

*To  Mr.  Jay  lie  wrote,  touching  upon  the  same  subject,  more  than  a  month  later:  “  I 
would  fain  try  what  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  convention  will  suggest,  and  what  can  be 
effected  by  their  counsels.  It  may  be  the  last  peaceable  mode  of  essaying  the  practicability 
of  the  present  form,  without  a  greater  lapse  of  time,  that  the  exigency  of  our  affairs  will 
allow  In  strict  propriety,  a  convention  so  holden  may  not  be  legal.  Congress,  however, 
may  give  it  a  coloring  by  recommendation,  which  would  fit  it  more  to  the  taste,  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  definition  of  the  powers.  This,  however  constitutionally  it  might  be  done,  would 
not  in  my  opinion  be  expedient  ” —  Marcli  icth. 
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and  constitution  of  our  own  making,  I  should  have  thought 
him  a  bedlamite,  a  fit  subject  for  a  mad-house. 

To  James  Madison,  March  31,  1787. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Congress  have  recommended  to  the 
States  to  appear  in  the  convention  proposed  to  be  holden 
in  Philadelphia  next  May.  I  think  the  reasons  in  favor  have 
the  preponderancy  over  those  against  it.  It  is  idle  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  to  suppose  that  the  Sovereign  can  be  insensible  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  powers  under  which  they  act,  and  that,  see¬ 
ing  it,  they  should  not  recommend  a  revision  of  the  federal 
system  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  by  many  as  the  only 
constitutional  mode  by  which  the  defects  can  be  remedied. 
Had  Congress  proceeded  to  a  delineation  of  the  powers,  it 
might  have  sounded  an  alarm  ;  but,  as  the  case  is,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  will  have  that  effect.*  .  .  . 

I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  those  who  lean  to  a  monarchical 
government  have  either  not  consulted  the  public  mind,  or  that 
they  live  in  a  region  which  (the  levelling  principles  in  which 
they  were  bred  being  entirely  eradicated)  is  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  monarchical  ideas,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  States,  where,  from  the  habitual  distinctions  which 
have  always  existed  among  the  people,  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  first  generation  and  the  most  rapid  growth  of  them. 
I  am  also  clear,  that,  even  admitting  the  utility,  nay,  necessity 
of  the  form,  yet  that  the  period  is  not  arrived  for  adopting  the 
change  without  shaking  the  peace  of  this  country  to  its  founda¬ 
tion.  That  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  none,  who  have  capacities  to  judge,  will  deny;  and 
with  hand  [and  heart]  I  hope  the  business  will  be  essayed  in 
a  full  convention.  After  which,  if  more  powers  and  more  de¬ 
cision  is  not  found  in  the  existing  form,  if  it  still  wants  energy 
and  that  secrecy  and  despatch  (either  from  the  non-attendance 
or  the  local  views  of  its  members),  which  is  characteristic  of 
good  government,  and  if  it  shall  be  found  (the  contrary  of 
which,  however,  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  than  of  the 
abuse  of  them),  that  Congress  will,  upon  all  proper  occasions, 

*The  commissioners,  who  had  met  at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786,  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress,  accompanied  by  their  address  to  the  several  States,  proposing  a  convention  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May.  These  papers  were  taken  up  by  Congress,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  who  reported  in  favor  of 
recommending  to  the  several  legislatures  to  send  delegates. 
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exert  the  powers  which  are  given,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand, 
instead  of  frittering  them  back  to  the  States,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers,  in  place  of  viewing  themselves  in  their  national  character, 
are  too  apt  to  be  looking, —  I  say,  after  this  essay  is  made,  if 
the  system  proves  inefficient,  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a 
change  will  be  disseminated  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  attempted 
without  involving  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord. 

I  confess,  however,  that  my  opinion  of  public  virtue  is  so  far 
changed,  that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  any  system,  without 
the  means  of  coercion  in  the  sovereign,  will  enforce  due  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  ordinances  of  a  general  government ;  without 
which  everything  else  fails.  Laws  or  ordinances  unobserved, 
or  partially  attended  to,  had  better  never  have  been  made  ; 
because  the  first  is  a  mere  nihil,  and  the  second  is  productive 
of  much  jealousy  and  discontent.  But  what  kind  of  coercion, 
you  may  ask.  This  indeed  will  require  thought,  though  the 
non-compliance  of  the  States  with  the  late  requisition  is  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a 
State  (New  York),  which  used  to  be  foremost  in  all  federal 
measures,  should  now  turn  her  face  against  them  in  almost 
every  instance.  .  .  . 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  full  representation  of  the  States  in  convention  ;  but,  if  the 
delegates  come  to  it  under  fetters,  the  salutary  ends  proposed, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  greatly  embarrassed  and  retarded,  if  not 
altogether  defeated.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  how  this  mat¬ 
ter  is,  as  my  wish  is  that  the  convention  may  adopt  no  tempor¬ 
izing  expedients,  but  probe  the  defects  of  the  constitution  to 
the  bottom,  and  provide  a  radical  cure,  whether  they  are 
agreed  to  or  not.  A  conduct  of  this  kind  will  stamp  wisdom 
and  dignity  on  their  proceedings  and  hold  up  a  light  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  influence.* 

*“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  by  your  letter,  that  there  will  be  so  full  a  representa¬ 
tion  from  this  State.  If  the  case  had  been  otherwise,  I  would  in  emphatic  terms  have  urged 
again  that,  rather  than  depend  upon  my  going,  another  might  be  chosen  in  my  place ;  for,  as 
a  friend  and  in  confidence,  I  declare  to  you,  that  my  assent  is  given  contrary  to  my  judgment; 
because  the  act  will,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  my  public  declaration, 
delivered  in  a  solemn  manner  at  an  interesting  era  of  my  life,  never  more  to  intermeddle  in 
public  matters.  This  declaration  not  only  stands  on  the  files  of  Congress,  but  is  I  believe 
registered  in  almost  all  the  gazettes  and  magazines  that  are  published;  and  what  adds  to  the 
embarrassment  is,  I  had,  previous  to  my  appointment,  informed  by  a  circular  letter  the  sev¬ 
eral  State  Societies  of  the  Cincinnati  of  my  intention  to  decline  the  presidency  of  that  order, 
and  excused  myself  from  attending  the  next  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May;  assigning  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  apply  as  well  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Add  to  these,  I  very  mu'h  fear  that  all  the  States  will  not  appear  in  convention, 
and  that  some  cf  them  will  come  fettered  so  as  to  impede  rather  than  accelerate  the  great 
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To  Patrick  Henry,  September  24,  1787. 

In  the  first  moment  after  my  return,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  which  the  federal  con¬ 
vention  has  submitted  to  the  people  of  these  States.  I  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  no  observations.  Your  own  judgment  will  at  once 
discover  the  good  and  the  exceptionable  parts  of  it ;  and  your 
experience  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  ever  arisen  when  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  such  variety  of  interests 
and  local  prejudices,  as  pervade  the  several  States,  will  render 
explanation  unnecessary.  I  wish  the  constitution,  which  is 
offered,  had  been  made  more  perfect ;  but  I  sincerely  believe 
it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  this  time.  And,  as  a 
constitutional  door  is  opened  for  amendment  hereafter,  the 
adoption  of  it,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Union, 
is  in  my  opinion  desirable. 

From  a  variety  of  concurring  accounts  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  political  concerns  of  this  country  are  in  a  manner  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  thread,  and  that  the  convention  has  been  looked 
up  to,  by  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community,  with  a  solici¬ 
tude  which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived ;  and,  if  nothing  had 
been  agreed  on  by  that  body,  anarchy  would  soon  have  en¬ 
sued,  the  seeds  being  deeply  sown  in  every  soil. 


To  Henry  Knox,  October ,  1787. 

The  constitution  is  now  before  the  judgment-seat.  It  has, 
as  was  expected,  its  adversaries  and  supporters.  Which  will 
preponderate  is  yet  to  be  decided.  The  former  more  than 
probably  will  be  most  active,  as  the  major  part  of  them  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  be  governed  by  sinister  and  self-important 
motives,  to  which  everything  in  their  breasts  must  yield.  The 
opposition  from  another  class  of  them  may  perhaps  (if  they 
should  be  men  of  reflection,  candor,  and  information),  subside 
in  the  solution  of  the  following  simple  questions:  1.  Is  the 
constitution,  which  is  submitted  by  the  convention,  preferable 
to  the  government  (if  it  can  be  called  one,)  under  which  we 
now  live  ?  2.  Is  it  probable  that  more  confidence  would  at  the 

object  of  their  convening ;  which,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  case,  would  place 
me  in  a  more  disagreeable  situation  than  any  other  member  would  stand  in.  As  1  have 
yielded,  howtver,  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  earnest  wishes  of  my  friends,  I  will  hope  for  the 
best.” —  Washingtoti  to  Edmund  Randolph ,  9  April,  1787. 
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time  be  placed  in  another  convention,  provided  the  experiment 
should  be  tried,  than  was  placed  in  the  last  one,  and  is  it 
likely  that  a  better  agreement  would  take  place  therein?  What 
would  be  the  consequences  if  these  should  not  happen,  or  even 
from  the  delay,  which  must  inevitably  follow  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  ?  Is  there  not  a  constitutional  door  open  for  alterations 
or  amendments  ?  and  is  it  not  likely  that  real  defects  will  be  as 
readily  discovered  after  as  before  trial  ?  and  will  not  our  suc¬ 
cessors  be  as  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  ourselves,  if  occa¬ 
sion  should  require  it?  To  think  otherwise  will,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  be  ascribing  more  of  the  a.7nor patrice ,  more  wisdom  and 
more  virtue  to  ourselves,  than  I  think  we  deserve. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  refusal  of  our  Governor  and 
Colonel  Mason  to  subscribe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  have  a  bad  effect  in  this  State ;  for,  as  you  well 
observe,  they  must  not  only  assign  reasons  for  the  justification 
of  their  own  conduct,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  rea¬ 
sons  will  be  clothed  in  most  terrific  array  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming.*  Some  things  are  already  addressed  to  the  fears  of 
the  people,  and  will  no  doubt  have  their  effect.  As  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  sense  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  taken, 
it  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  constitution.  Further  I 
cannot  speak  with  precision.  If  a  powerful  opposition  is  given 
to  it,  the  weight  thereof  will,  I  apprehend,  -  come  from  the 
south  side  of  James  River,  and  from  the  western  counties. 

To  Bushrod  Washington,  November  io,  1787. 

That  the  Assembly  would  afford  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  on  the  proposed  constitution,  I  had  scarcely  a 
doubt.  The  only  question  with  me  was,  whether  it  would  go 
forth  under  favorable  auspices,  or  receive  the  stamp  of  disap¬ 
probation.  The  opponents  I  expected  (for  it  ever  has  been 
that  the  adversaries  to  a  measure  are  more  active  than  its 
friends,)  would  endeavor  to  stamp  it  with  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions,  in  order  to  bias  the  judgment,  that  is  ultimately  to 
decide  on  it.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  writers  in 
opposition,  whose  objections  are  better  calculated  to  alarm  the 
fears,  than  to  convince  the  judgment  of  their  readers.  They 

*  Randolph  explained  his  position  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
10  October,  1787.  It  was  widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Ford,  Pamhhlets  on  the  Constitution,  359. 


build  their  objections  upon  principles  that  do  not  exist,  which 
the  constitution  does  not  support  them  in,  and  the  existence  of 
which  has  been,  by  an  appeal  to  the  constitution  itself,  flatly 
denied ;  and  then,  as  if  they  were  unanswerable,  draw  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  are  necessary  to  alarm  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  ignorant  or  unthinking.  It  is  not  the  interest 
of  the  major  part  of  those  characters  to  be  convinced ;  nor  will 
their  local  views  yield  to  arguments,  which  do  not  accord  with 
their  present  or  future  prospects. 

A  candid  solution  of  a  single  question,  to  which  the  plainest 
understanding  is  competent,  does,  in  my  opinion,  decide  the 
dispute  ;  namely,  Is  it  best  for  the  States  to  unite  or  not  to 
unite  ?  If  there  are  men  who  prefer  the  latter,  then  unques¬ 
tionably  the  constitution  which  is  offered  must,  in  their  esti¬ 
mation,  be  wrong  from  the  words,  “  We  the  people to  the 
signature,  inclusively ;  but  those  who  think  differently,  and  yet 
object  to  parts  of  it,  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  it  does  not 
lie  with  any  one  State,  or  the  minority  of  the  States,  to  super- 
struct  a  constitution  for  the  whole.  The  separate  interests,  as 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  must  be  consolidated ;  and  local  views 
must  be  attended  to,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
Hence  it  is,  that  every  State  has  some  objection  to  the  present 
form,  and  these  objections  are  directed  to  different  points. 
That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  obnoxious  to  another, 
and  so  vice  versa.  If  then  the  union  of  the  whole  is  a  desira¬ 
ble  object,  the  component  parts  must  yield  a  little  in  order  to 
accomplish  it.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  is  unattainable ; 
for  again  I  repeat  it,  that  not  a  single  State,  nor  the  minority 
of  the  States,  can  force  a  constitution  on  the  majority.  But, 
admitting  the  power,  it  will  surely  be  granted,  that  it  cannot  be 
done  without  involving  scenes  of  civil  commotion,  of  a  very 
serious  nature. 

Let  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution  in  this  State 
be  asked,  and  it  is  a  question  they  certainly  ought  to  have 
asked  themselves,  what  line  of  conduct  they  would  advise  to 
adopt,  if  nine  other  States,  of  which  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt,  should  accede  to  the  constitution.  Would  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  should  stand  single?  Will  they  connect  it  with 
Rhode  Island  ?  Or  even  with  two  others  checkerwise,  and  re¬ 
main  with  them,  as  outcasts  from  the  society,  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  ?  Or  will  they  return  to  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain  ?  Or,  lastly,  have  the  mortification  to  come  in  when 
they  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  doing  so? 
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The  warmest  friends  and  the  best  supporters  the  constitu¬ 
tion  has,  do  not  contend  that  it  is  free  from  imperfections  ;  but 
they  found  them  unavoidable,  and  are  sensible,  if  evil  is  likely 
to  arise  therefrom,  the  remedy  must  come  hereafter ;  for  in  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  to  be  obtained ;  and,  as  there  is 
a  constitutional  door  open  for  it,  I  think  the  people  (for  it  is 
with  them  to  judge),  can,  as  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  on  their  side,  decide  with  as  much  propriety  on  the 
alterations  and  amendments  which  are  necessary,  as  ourselves. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  more  inspired,  have  more  wisdom,  or 
possess  more  virtue,  than  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

The  power  under  the  constitution  will  always  be  in  the 
people.  It  is  intrusted  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  for 
a  certain  limited  period,  to  representatives  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing;  and,  whenever  it  is  executed  contrary  to  their  interest,  or 
not  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  their  servants  can  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  recalled.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no 
government  can  be  well  administered  without  powers ;  yet,  the 
instant  these  are  delegated,  although  those,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  administration,  are  no  more  than  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  act  as  it  were  but  for  a  day,  and  are  amenable  for 
every  false  step  they  take,  they  are,  from  the  moment  they 
receive  it,  set  down  as  tyrants  ;  their  natures,  they  would  con¬ 
ceive  from  this,  immediately  changed,  and  that  they  can  have 
no  other  disposition  but  to  oppress.  Of  these  things,  in  a 
government  constituted  and  guarded  as  ours  is,  I  have  no  idea ; 
and  do  firmly  believe,  that,  whilst  many  ostensible  reasons  are 
assigned  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  it,  the  real  ones  are  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  curtains,  because  they  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  appear  in  open  day.  I  believe  further,  supposing  them 
pure,  that  as  great  evils  result  from  too  great  jealousy  as  from 
the  want  of  it.  We  need  look,  I  think,  no  further  for  proof 
of  this,  than  to  the  constitution  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States.  No  man  is  a  warmer  advocate  for  proper  restraints 
and  wholesome  checks  in  every  department  of  government,  than 
I  am  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  propriety 
of  placing  it  absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  men  to  render 
essential  services,  because  a  possibility  remains  of  their  doing 
ill. 
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To  David  Stuart,  November  30,  1787. 

I  have  seen  no  publication  yet,  that  ought  in  my  judgment 
to  shake  the  proposed  constitution  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
and  candid  public.  In  fine,  I  have  hardly  seen  one,  that  is 
not  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  obviously  cal¬ 
culated  to  alarm  their  fears.  Every  attempt  to  amend  the  con¬ 
stitution  at  this  time  is  in  my  opinion  idle  and  vain.  If  there 
are  characters,  who  prefer  disunion,  or  separate  confederacies, 
to  the  general  government,  which  is  offered  to  them,  their 
opposition  may,  for  aught  I  know,  proceed  from  principle  ;  but 
as  nothing,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  matter,  is  more 
to  be  deprecated  than  a  disunion  or  these  distinct  confeder¬ 
acies,  as  far  as  my  voice  can  go  it  shall  be  offered  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  That  there  are  some  writers,  and  others  perhaps 
who  may  not  have  written,  that  wish  to  see  this  union  divided 
into  several  confederacies,  is  pretty  evident.  As  an  antidote 
to  these  opinions,  and  in  order  to  investigate  the  ground  of 
objections  to  the  constitution  which  is  submitted,  the  Fed¬ 
eralist,  under  the  signature  of  Publius,  is  written.  The 
numbers,  which  have  been  published,  I  send  you.  If  there 
is  a  printer  in  Richmond,  who  is  really  well  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  new  constitution,  he  would  do  well  to  give  them 
a  place  in  his  paper.  They  are,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
written  by  able  men  ;  and  before  they  are  finished  will,  or  I 
am  mistaken,  place  matters  in  a  true  point  of  light.  Although 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  writers,  who  have  a  hand  in  this 
work,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  names,  nor  would  I  have 
it  known  that  they  are  sent  by  me  to  you  for  promulgation.* 

To  Edmund  Randolph,  January  8,  1788. 

The  diversity  of  sentiments  upon  the  important  matter, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  was  as  much  expected 
as  it  is  regretted  by  me.  The  various  passions  and  motives , 

*  “  Pray,  if  it  is  not  a  secret,  who  is  the  author  or  authors  of  Publius.'”’ — Washington  to 
Knox ,  5  February,  1788. 

October  30th,  Hamilton  sent  to  Washington  the  first  number  of  the  Federalist,  without 
any  intimation  as  to  the  authorship.  “  For  the  remaining  numbers  of  Publius,”  wrote 
Washington  in  reply,  “  1  shall  acknowledge  myself  obliged,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  subject 
will  be  well  handled  by  the  author  of  them.”  November  18th,  Madison  sent  him  seven 
numbers,  suggesting  that  they  be  republished  in  Virginia,  and  saying  that  his  own  degree  of 
connection  with  the  publication  was  such  as  to  “  afford  a  restraint  of  delicacy  from  interesting 
myself  directly  in  the  republication  elsewhere.  You  will  recognize  one  of  the  pens  concerned 
in  the  task.  There  are  three  in  the  vvho’e.  A  fourth  may  possibly  bear  a  part  ” 
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by  which  men  are  influenced,  are  concomitants  of  fallibility, 
engrafted  into  our  nature  for  the  purposes  of  unerring  wis¬ 
dom  ;  but,  had  I  entertained  a  latent  hope  (at  the  time  you 
moved  to  have  the  constitution  submitted  to  a  second  conven¬ 
tion,)  that  a  more  perfect  form  would  be  agreed  to,  in  a  word, 
that  any  constitution  would  be  adopted  under  the  impressions 
and  instructions  of  the  members,  the  publications,  which  have 
taken  place  since,  would  have  eradicated  every  form  of  it. 
How  do  the  sentiments  of  the  influential  characters  in  this 
State,  who  are  opposed  to  the  constitution,  and  have  favored 
the  public  with  their  opinions,  quadrate  with  each  other  ?  Are 
they  not  at  variance  on  some  of  the  most  important  points  ? 
If  the  opponents  in  the  same  State  cannot  agree  in  their  princi¬ 
ples,  what  prospect  is  there  of  a  coalescence  with  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  when  the  different  views  and  jarring  interests  of 
so  wide  and  extended  an  empire  are  to  be  brought  forward  and 
combated  ? 

To  my  judgment  it  is  more  clear  than  ever,  that  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  constitution,  which  is  submitted,  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  heat  and  greater  confusion  than  can  well  be 
conceived.  There  are  some  things  in  the  new  form,  I  will 
readily  acknowledge,  which  never  did,  and  I  am  persuaded 
never  will,  obtain  my  cordial  approbation ;  but  I  then  did  con¬ 
ceive,  and  do  now  most  firmly  believe,  that  in  the  aggregate  it 
is  the  best  constitution,  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch,  and 
that  this,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  awaits  our  choice,  and 
are  the  only  alternatives  before  us.  Thus  believing,  I  had  not, 
nor  have  I  now,  any  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which  to  lean. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  April  25,  1788. 

The  constitution  which  was  proposed  by  the  federal  conven¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Georgia.  No 
State  has  rejected  it.  The  convention  of  Maryland  is  now 
sitting,  and  will  probably  adopt  it ;  as  that  of  South  Carolina 
is  expected  to  do  in  May.  The  other  conventions  will  assem¬ 
ble  early  in  the  summer.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much  greater 
unanimity  in  favor  of  the  proposed  government,  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected.  Should  it  be  adopted  (and  I  think 
it  will  be),  America  will  lift  up  her  head  again,  and  in  a  few 
years  become  respectable  among  the  nations.  It  is  a  flattering 
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and  consolatory  reflection,  that  our  rising  republics  have  the 
good  wishes  of  all  the  philosophers,  patriots,  and  virtuous  men 
in  all  nations;  and  that  they  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  asy¬ 
lum  for  mankind.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  disappoint  their 
honest  expectations  by  our  folly  or  perverseness.  .  .  . 

To  Thomas  Jefferson,  August  31,  1788. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  proposed  constitution  have 
been  largely  and  ably  discussed.  For  myself,  I  was  ready  to 
have  embraced  any  tolerable  compromise,  that  was  competent 
to  save  us  from  impending  ruin  ;  and  I  can  say  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  amendments,  which  have  been  suggested, 
to  which  I  have  much  objection,  except  that  which  goes  to  the 
prevention  of  direct  taxation.  And  that,  I  presume,  will  be 
more  strenuously  advocated  and  insisted  upon  hereafter,  than 
any  other.  I  had  indulged  the  expectation,  that  the  new 
government  would  enable  those  entrusted  with  its  admin¬ 
istration  to  do  justice  to  the  public  creditors,  and  retrieve 
the  national  character.  But,  if  no  means  are  to  be  employed 
but  requisitions,  that  expectation  was  vain,  and  we  may  as  well 
recur  to  the  old  confederation.  If  the  system  can  be  put  in 
operation,  without  touching  much  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
perhaps  it  may  be  done;  but,  in  my  judgment,  infinite  circum¬ 
spection  and  prudence  are  yet  necessary  in  the  experiment. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  for  anybody  who  has  not  been  on  the 
spot  (from  any  description)  to  conceive  what  the  delicacy  and 
danger  of  our  situation  have  been.  Though  the  peril  is  not 
past  entirely,  thank  God  the  prospect  is  somewhat  brightening. 

You  will  probably  have  heard,  before  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  that  the  general  government  has  been  adopted  by  eleven 
States,  and  that  the  actual  Congress  have  been  prevented  from 
issuing  their  ordinance  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dispute  about  the-  place  at  which  the  future  Con¬ 
gress  shall  meet.  It  is  probable,  that  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  will  soon  be  agreed  upon. 

I  will  just  touch  on  the  bright  side  of  our  national  state, 
before  I  conclude ;  and  we  may  perhaps  rejoice,  that  the 
people  have  been  ripened  by  misfortune  for  the  reception  of 
a  good  government.  They  are  emerging  from  the  gulf  of  dissi¬ 
pation  and  debt,  into  which  they  had  precipitated  themselves 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Economy  and  industry  are  evi- 
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dently  gaining  ground.  Not  only  agriculture,  but  even  manu¬ 
factures,  are  much  more  attended  to  than  formerly.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  shackles  under  which  our  trade  in  general 
labors,  commerce  to  the  East  Indies  is  prosecuted  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Salted  provisions  and  other  produce  (par¬ 
ticularly  from  Massachusetts,)  have  found  an  advantageous 
market  there.  The  voyages  are  so  much  shorter,  and  the 
vessels  are  navigated  at  so  much  less  expense,  that  we  may 
hope  to  rival  aud  supply,  (at  least  through  the  West  Indies,) 
some  part  of  Europe  with  commodities  from  thence.  This  ; 
year  the  exports  from  Massachusetts  have  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  imports.  I  wish  this  was  the  case  every-  i 
where.  .  .  . 

To  Henry  Lee,  September  22,  1788. 

Your  observations  on  the  solemnity  of  the  crisis,  and  its 
application  to  myself,  bring  before  me  subjects  of  the  most 
momentous  and  interesting  nature.  In  our  endeavors  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  general  government,  the  contest,  nationally 
considered,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  much  for  glory  as 
existence.  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  we  were 
to  survive  as  an  independent  republic,  or  decline  from  our 
federal  dignity  into  insignificant  and  wretched  fragments  of 
an  empire.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  so  extensively, 
and  with  so  liberal  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  minori¬ 
ties  in  general,  promised  the  former  ;  until  lately  the  circular 
letter  of  New  York  carried,  in  my  apprehension,  an  unfavor¬ 
able  if  not  an  insidious  tendency  to  a  contrary  policy.  I  still 
hope  for  the  best ;  but,  before  you  mentioned  it,  I  could  not 
help  fearing  it  would  serve  as  a  standard  to  which  the  dis¬ 
affected  might  resort.  It  is  now  evidently  the  part  of  all 
honest  men,  who  are  friends  to  the  new  constitution,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  it  a  chance  to  disclose  its  merits  and  defects, 
by  carrying  it  fairly  into  effect  in  the  first  instance.  For  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that,  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  amendments 
before  the  experiment  has  been  candidly  made,  “  more  is 
meant  than  meets  the  ear,”  that  an  intention  is  concealed  to 
accomplish  slyly  what  could  not  have  been  done  openly,  to 
undo  a':l  that  has  been  done. 

If  the  fact  so  exists,  that  a  kind  of  combination  is  forming 
to  stifle  the  government  in  embryo,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  the  design  has  become  suspected.  Preparations  should 


be  the  sure  attendant  upon  forewarning.  Probably  prudence 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  were  never  more  essentially  necessary, 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in 
an  irreproachably  direct  manner,  no  effort  ought  to  be  left 
unessayed  to  procure  the  election  of  the  best  possible  charac¬ 
ters  to  the  new  Congress.  On  their  harmony,  deliberation, 
and  decision  everything  will  depend.  I  heartily  wish  Mr. 
Madison  was  in  our  Assembly,  as  I  think  with  you  it  is  of 
unspeakable  importance  Virginia  should  set  out  with  her  fed¬ 
eral  measures  under  right  auspices. 

The  principal  topic  of  your  letter  is  to  me  a  point  of  great 
delicacy  indeed,  insomuch  that  I  can  scarcely  without  some 
impropriety  touch  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  event  to 
which  you  allude  may  never  happen  ;  among  other  reasons, 
because,  if  the  partiality  of  my  fellow  citizens  conceive  it  to 
be  a  means  by  which  the  sinews  of  the  new  government  would 
be  strengthened,  it  will  of  consequence  be  obnoxious  to  those 
who  are  in  opposition  to  it,  many  of  whom  unquestionably 
will  be  placed  among  the  electors. 

This  consideration  alone  would  supersede  the  expediency  of 
announcing  any  definite  and  irrevocable  resolution.  You  are 
among  the  small  number  of  those  who  know  my  invincible 
attachment  to  domestic  life,  and  that  my  sincerest  wish  is  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  solely  until  my  final  hour.  But 
the  world  would  be  neither  so  well  instructed,  nor  so  candidly 
disposed,  as  to  believe  me  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives,  in 
case  any  circumstance  should  render  a  deviation  from  the  line 
of  conduct  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  indispensable. 

Should  the  contingency  you  suggest  take  place,  and  (for 
argument’s  sake  alone  let  me  say  it)  should  my  unfeigned  re¬ 
luctance  to  accept  the  office  be  overcome  by  a  deference  for 
the  reasons  and  opinions  of  my  friends,  might  I  not,  after  the 
declarations  I  have  made  (and  Heaven  knows  they  were  made 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart),  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
world  and  of  posterity,  be  chargeable  with  levity  and  inconsist¬ 
ency,  if  not  with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay,  farther,  would 
there  not  even  be  some  apparent  foundation  for  the  two 
former  charges?  Now  justice  to  myself  and  tranquillity  of 
conscience  require  that  I  should  act  a  part,  if  not  above  impu¬ 
tation,  at  least  capable  of  vindication.  Nor  will  you  conceive 
me  to  be  too  solicitous  for  reputation.  Though  I  prize  as  I 
ought  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  yet,  if  I  know 
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myself,  I  would  not  seek  or  retain  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
one  social  duty  or  moral  virtue. 

While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me  was  right,  as 
it  respected  my  God,  my  country,  and  myself,  I  could  despise 
all  the  party  clamor  and  unjust  censure,  which  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  some  whose  personal  enmity  might  be  occasioned 
by  their  hostility  to  the  government.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
fear  alone  to  give  any  real  occasion  for  obloquy,  and  that  I  do 
not  dread  to  meet  with  unmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I 
am,  whensoever  I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  of  my  country 
requires  my  reputation  to  be  put  in  risk,  regard  for  my  own 
fame  will  not  come  in  competition  with  an  object  of  so  much 
magnitude.  If  I  declined  the  task,  it  would  lie  upon  quite 
another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my  advanced  season  of 
life,  my  increasing  fondness  for  agricultural  amusements,  and 
my  growing  love  of  retirement,  augment  and  confirm  my  de¬ 
cided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen,  yet  it 
would  be  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to  which  my 
former  reputation  might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  en¬ 
countering  new  fatigues  and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me  from 
an  acceptance  ;  but  a  belief  that  some  other  person,  who  had 
less  pretence,  and  less  inclination  to  be  excused,  could  execute 
all  the  duties  fully  as  satisfactorily  as  myself.  To  say  more 
would  be  indiscreet,  as  a  disclosure  of  a  refusal  beforehand 
might  incur  the  application  of  the  fable  in  which  the  fox  is 
represented  as  undervaluing  the  grapes  he  could  not  reach. 
You  will  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  by  what  is  here  observed,  (and 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  in  the  light  cf  a  confi¬ 
dential  communication,)  that  my  inclinations  will  dispose  and 
decide  me  to  remain  as  I  am,  unless  a  clear  and  insurmount¬ 
able  conviction  should  be  impressed  on  my  mind  that  some  very 
disagreeable  consequences  must,  in  all  human  probability, 
result  from  the  indulgence  of  my  wishes. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  October  3,  1788.* 

Although  I  could  not  help  observing,  from  several  publica¬ 
tions  and  letters,  that  my  name  had  been  sometimes  spoken 
of,  and  that  it  was  possible  the  contingency  which  is  the  subject 

*  See  Hamilton’s  letter  upon  the  importance  of  Washington  serving  as  first  President  of 
the  Llmted  States  under  the  Constitution,  in  Ford’s  edition  of  Washington,  xi.  329.  “On 
your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  President,”  Hamilton  wrote,  “  the  success  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  commencement  may  materially  depend.” 
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of  your  letter  might  happen,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  maintain 
a  guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel  of  my  best  friends, 
(which  I  certainly  hold  in  the  highest  estimation,)  rather  than 
to  hazard  an  imputation  unfriendly  to  the  delicacy  of  my  feel¬ 
ings.  For,  situated  as  I  am,  I  could  hardly  bring  the  question 
into  the  slightest  discussion,  or  ask  an  opinion  even  in  the 
most  confidential  manner,  without  betraying,  in  my  judgment, 
some  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  without  feeling  an  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  a  premature  display  of  anxiety  might  be  construed 
into  a  vainglorious  desire  of  pushing  myself  into  notice  as  a 
candidate.  Now,  if  I  am  not  grossly  deceived  in  myself, 
I  should  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  case  the  electors,  by  giving 
their  votes  in  favor  of  some  other  person,  would  save  me  from 
the  dreaded  dilemma  of  being  forced  to  accept  or  refuse. 

If  that  may  not  be,  I  am  in  the  next  place  earnestly  desirous 
of  searching  out  the  truth,  and  of  knowing  whether  there  does 
not  exist  a  probability  that  the  government  would  be  just  as 
happily  and  effectually  carried  into  execution  without  my  aid 
as  with  it.  I  am  truly  solicitous  to  obtain  all  the  previous 
information,  which  the  circumstances  will  afford,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  (when  the  determination  can  with  propriety  be  no  longer 
postponed)  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  a  clear  conscience,  without  too  great  a  reference  to 
the  unforeseen  consequences,  which  may  affect  my  person  or 
reputation.  Until  that  period,  I  may  fairly  hold  myself  open 
to  conviction,  though  I  allow  your  sentiments  to  have  weight 
in  them  ;  and  I  shall  not  pass  by  your  arguments  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  as  dispassionate  a  consideration  as  I  can  possibly 
bestow  upon  them. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  point  of  light 
I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  will  not  suppress  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  always  felt  a  kind  of  gloom 
upon  my  mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been  taught  to  expect  I 
might,  and  perhaps  must,  ere  long,  be  called  to  make  a  decision. 
You  will,  I  am  well  assured,  believe  the  assertion,  (though  I 
have  little  expectation  it  would  gain  credit  from  those  who  are 
less  acquainted  with  me,)  that,  if  I  should  receive  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  if  I  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  be  attended  with  more  diffidence  and  reluctance 
than  I  ever  experienced  before  in  my  life.  It  would  be,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of  lending  whatever 
assistance  might  be  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public  weal,  in 
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hopes  that  at  a  convenient  and  early  period  my  services  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  I  might  be  permitted  once  more  to 
retire,  to  pass  an  unclouded  evening  after  the  stormy  day  of 
life,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  tranquillity. 


The  personal  influence  of  Washington  in  securing  the  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  directing  its  deliberations,  and  in  commending 
the  new  constitution  to  the  people,  was  the  greatest  and  the  determining  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  critical  period.  The  accompanying  selections  from  his  large 
correspondence  upon  this  important  subject  while  it  was  pending  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  that  influence  and  of  Washington’s  sentiments  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  national  government.  The  student  is  referred  to  Volume 
XI.  of  Ford’s  edition  of  the  writings  of  Washington  for  the  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  his  letters  during  this  period.  He  will  also  find  in  that  volume 
(page  140)  Washington’s  Diary  during  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
which,  although  but  a  skeleton,  will  give  him  an  insight  into  Washington’s 
life  in  Philadelphia  from  May  to  September,  1787.  In  the  various  Lives 
of  Washington,  in  the  last  volume  of  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  in  Fiske’s  “  Critical  Period  of  American  History,”  and  elsewhere 
are  good  accounts  of  the  disorders  following  the  Revolution,  to  which  the 
earlier  letters  in  the  present  leaflet  relate,  and  of  the  successful  measures, 
so  largely  directed  by  Washington,  which  gradually  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  In  the  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  many  which  will  be  of  use 
in  this  connection.  Among  these  are  Washington’s  Circular  Letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  States  in  1783  (No.  15),  Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  1784  (No.  16),  Selection  from  the  Debates  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  (No.  70),  Selections  from  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  and 
Washington’s  Inaugural  (No.  10). 
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Reformation 
Without  Tarry¬ 
ing  for  Any. 


By  ROBERT  BROWNE. 

<  *  I 


A  Treatise  of  reformation  without  tarying  for  anie,  and  of* 

THE  WICKEDNESSE  OF  THOSE  PREACHERS  WHICH  WILL  NOT 
REFORME  TILL  THE  MAGISTRATE  COMMAUNDE 
OR  COMPELL  THEM. 

|  Middelburgh,  1582. 

SEEING  in  this  Booke  wee  shewe  the  state  of  Christians, 
and  haue  laboured  also  in  good  conscience  to  liue  as 
Christians,  It  is  maruailed  &  often  talked  of  among 
manie,  why  we  should  be  so  reuiled  and  troubled  of  manie,  & 
also  leaue  our  countrie.  Forsooth  (say  the  enimies)  there  is 
some  hidde  thing  in  them  more  the  plainly  appeareth :  for  they 
beare  euill  will  to  their  Princes  Queene  Elizabeth  a?id  to  their 
coutrie ,  yea  they  forsake  the  church  of  God ,  codemne  the  same , 

and  are  codemned  of  all ’,  and  they  also  discredit  6°  bring  into 
cotept  the  Preachers  of  the  Ghospel .  To  aunswere  them,  we 

say,  That  they  are  the  men  which  trouble  Israel,  and  seeke 
euill  to  the  Prince,  and  not  we.  And  that  they  forsake  and 
condemne  the  Church  and  not  we.  First  concerning  our  faith- 
fulnesse  to  our  Prince  and  Countrie,  and  what  our  iudgement 
is  of  the  ciuil  authoritie,  we  aunswere  as  appeareth  in  this 
Treatise.  For  their  other  accusations  and  slaunders  of  for¬ 
saking  and  condemning  the  Church,  &c.  if  our  doings  will 
not  stoppe  their  mouthes,  nor  this  booke  which  followeth  of 
the  state  of  Christians,  we  purpose  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
shewe  in  an  other  booke,  which  shall  hereafter  come  foorth, 
whether  we  or  they  be  the  rebellious  children  and  a  false 
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seede.  But  for  the  Magistrate,  howe  farre  by  their  authoritie 
or  without  it,  the  Church  must  be  builded  and  reformation 
made,  and  whether  anie  open  wickednesse  must  be  tollerated 
in  the  Church  because  of  them,  let  this  be  our  aunswere.  For 
chieflie  in  this  point  they  haue  wrought  vs  great  trouble,  and 
dismayed  manie  weakelings  from  imbracing  the  trueth.  We 
say  therefore,  and  often  haue  taught,  concerning  our  Souer- 
aigne  Queene  Elizabeth,  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  other 
Popeling,  is  to  haue  anie  authoritie  either  ouer  her,  or  ouer 
the  Church  of  God,  and  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  Antichrist, 
whose  kingdome  ought  vtterlie  to  be  taken  away.  Agayne  we 
say,  that  her  Authoritie  is  ciuil,  and  that  power  she  hath  as 
highest  under  God  within  her  Dominions,  and  that  ouer  all 
persons  and  causes.  By  that  she  may  put  to  death  all  that 
deserue  it  by  Lawe,  either  of  the  Church  or  common  Wealth, 
and  none  may  resiste  Her  or  the  Magistrates  vnder  her  by 
force  or  wicked  speaches,  when  they  execute  the  lawes.  See¬ 
ing  we  graunt  and  holde  thus  much,  howe  doe  they  charge  vs 
as  euill  willers  to  the  Queene  ?  Surelie,  for  that  wee  holde  all 
those  Preachers  and  teachers  accursed,  which  will  not  doe  the 
duties  of  Pastors  and  teachers  till  the  Magistrates  doe  force 
them  thereto.  They  saye,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  builde 
the  Lordes  House  [Hag.  i .],  they  must  tarie  for  the  Magis¬ 
trates  and  for  Parliamentes  to  do  it.  They  want  the  ciuill 
sworde  forsooth,  and  the  Magistrates  doe  hinder  the  Lordes 
building  and  kingdome,  and  keepe  awaye  his  gouernement. 
Are  they  not  ashamed  thus  to  slaunder  the  Magistrate  ?  They 
haue  runne  their  owne  swordes  vppon  the  Wall  and  broken 
them,  and  nowe  woulde  they  snatche  vnto  them  the  Magistrates 
sworde.  In  deede  can  the  Lordes  spirituall  gouernement  be 
no  waye  executed  but  by  the  ciuill  sworde,  or  is  this  the  iudge- 
ment  that  is  written  [Psal.  149.],  Such  honour  shall  be  to  all 
his  Saintes  ?  Is  this  to  binde  the  Kinges  in  chaines,  and  the 
Nobles  with  Fetters  of  Iron,  by  the  highe  actes  of  GOD  in  their 
mouthes,  and  a  two  edged  sworde  in  their  handes  ?  Those 
bandes  and  chaines,  which  is  the  spirituall  power  of  the 
Church,  they  haue  broken  from  them  selues,  and  yet  woulde 
they  haue  Magistrates  bounde  with  them,  to  beginne  Disci¬ 
pline.  They  would  make  the  Magistrates  more  then  Goddes, 
and  yet  also  worse  then  beastes.  For  they  teache  that  a  lawe- 
full  Pastour  must  giue  ouer  his  charge  at  their  discharging, 
and  when  they  withholde  the  Church  gouernement,  it  ought 
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for  to  cease,  though  the  Church  goe  to  ruine  thereby.  Be- 
holde  nowe,  doeth  not  the  Lordes  kingdome  giue  place  vnto 
theirs  ?  And  doe  they  not  pull  downe  the  heade  Christe  Iesus 
[Col.  i.  1 8],  to  sett  vppe  the  hande  of  the  Magistrate?  yea 
and  more  then  this,  for  they  firste  proclaime  the  names  and 
tytles  of  wicked  Bishoppes  and  popishe  officers,  and  the  Lordes 
name  after  :  Seeing  also  the  Bishoppes  must  discharge  the 
lawfull  Preachers,  and  stoppe  their  mouthes,  though  the  Lorde 
God  haue  giuen  them  a  charge  for  to  speake,  and  not  to  keepe 
silence.  The  Lorde  hath  exalted  Christe  Iesus  [Phil.  2],  and 
giuen  him  a  name  aboue  euerie  name,  that  all  thinges  should 
bowe  and  serue  vnto  him,  and  yet  haue  they  exalted  the  power 
of  wicked  Bishoppes  aboue  him.  Beholde  a  great  and  moste 
wholesome  riuer,  and  yet  their  pudle  water  is  preferred  before 
it.  Except  the  Magistrates  will  goe  into  the  tempest  and 
raine,  and  bee  weather  beaten  with  the  haile  of  Gods  wrath, 
they  muste  keepe  vnder  the  roafe  of  Christes  gouernement. 
They  must  bee  vnder  a  Pastorall  charge  :  They  must  obeye  to 
the  Scepter  of  Christe,  if  they  bee  Christians.  Howe  then 
shoulde  the  Pastor,  which  hath  the  ouersight  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate,  if  hee  bee  of  his  flocke,  bee  so  ouerseene  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate,  as  to  leaue  his  flocke,  when  the  Magistrate  shall  uniust- 
lie  and  wrongfullie  discharge  him.  Yet  these  Preachers  and 
teachers  will  not  onelie  doo  so,  but  euen  holding  their  charge 
and  keeping  with  it,  will  not  guide  and  reforme  it  aright, 
because  the  Magistrates  doo  forbidde  them  forsooth.  But 
they  slaunder  the  Magistrate,  and  because  they  dare  not 
charge  them  as  forbidding  them  their  dueties,  they  haue 
gotten  this  shift,  that  they  doo  but  tarie  for  the  Magistrates 
authoritie,  and  then  they  will  guide  and  reforme  as  they  ought. 
Beholde,  is  not  all  this  one  thing,  seeing  they  lift  vppe  the 
throne  of  the  Magistrates,  to  thrust  out  the  kingdome  of 
Christe  ?  For  his  gouernement  or  Discipline  is  wanting  (saye 
they)  but  wee  keepe  it  not  awaye.  And  who  then  ?  For 
moste  of  them  dare  not  charge  the  Magistrates,  but  onelie 
closelie,  and  with  manie  flatterings,  that  they  might  still  be 
exalted  by  the  Magistrates.  They  leaue  their  owne  burthen, 
and  crie  out  that  it  is  not  caried  by  faulte  of  the  Magistrate. 
So  they  make  them  emmies,  because  they  saye  they  withholde 
the  Church  gouernement :  euen  enimies  doo  they  make  them 
to  the  Lordes  kingdome  and  righteousnesse  :  and  why  then 
do  they  not  wage  that  spirituall  battell  against  them,  whiche  is 
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to  cut  them  of  from  the  Church  ?  For  the  Scepter  and  king- 
dome  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  worlde,  to  fight  with  dint  of 
sworde,  but  it  is  a  right  Scepter,  which  subdueth  the  people 
vnder  vs,  and  the  Nations  vnder  our  feete.  [Psal.  47.,  Psal. 
45.]  Hee  iudgeth  the  wicked,  and  by  the  rebuke  of  his  worde, 
he  filleth  all  places  with  the  slaine,  and  smiteth  the  Heades 
oner  great  countries.  [Psal.  110.] 

Now  then  if  the  Magistrates  be  enimies  vnto  the  Lords 
kingdome,  why  are  not  these  men  better  warriars  to  vpholde 
the  same  ?  For  they  giue  vp  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  into 
the  enimies  handes,  and  then  say,  they  can  not  doo  withall. 
By  their  weapons  I  meane  those  whereof  Paule  doeth  speake, 
[2  Cor.  10.]  that  they  are  not  carnall,  but  mightie  through 
God,  to  caste  downe  holdes,  and  so  foorth  :  These  weapons 
haue  they  giuen  from  the,  for  they  haue  not  the  Keyes  of  the 
Kingdome  of  heauen  to  binde  and  lose,  [Mat.  18.,  Iohn  20] 
and  to  retaine  or  pronounce  remitted  the  sinnes  of  men,  seeing 
they  graunt  much  open  wickednesse  incurable  among  them, 
and  also  auouche  that  it  must  needes  be  suffered.  Yea  they 
haue  given  vp  these  keyes  to  the  Magistrates  or  to  the 
Spirituall  Courtes,  and  therefore  haue  no  right  to  call  them 
selues  the  Church  of  God,  or  lawfull  Pastors  thereof.  Christ 
is  at  the  right  hande  of  God,  gone  vp  into  heauen  saieth 
Peter  [1.  Pet.  3.]  to  whom  the  angels  and  powers  and  might 
are  subiecte,  howe  then  shoulde  his  kingdome  tarie  for  the 
Magistrate,  except  they  thinke  that  they  are  better  able  to 
vpholde  it  then  he.  Yea  we  must  presse  vnto  his  kingdome 
not  tarying  for  anie,  as  it  is  written  in  Luke  [Luke  16.],  & 
againe  in  Matthew  [Mat.  1 1 .],  the  kingdome  of  God  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  vnto  them  by  force.  In  the 
throng  which  is  made  to  escape  a  burning,  would  they  tarie 
for  the  Magistrate  to  make  them  a  waye,  and  should  they  not 
rather  if  they  could,  make  a  way  for  the  Magistrate  ?  They 
see  that  the  kingdome  of  God  is  with  strife  (?)  and  great  labor, 
and  yet  they  will  haue  it  with  ease  and  the  ciuill  sworde  must 
get  it  them.  Ierusalem  (saieth  the  Prophete)  [Dan.  9.]  and  the 
streetes  and  Wall  thereof,  shall  be  built  euen  in  a  troublous  time, 
and  to  tarie  till  it  be  built  without  troubles,  is  to  looke  for  a 
conquest  without  going  to  battell,  and  for  an  ende  and  rewarde 
of  our  laboures  which  would  neuer  take  paines.  My  kingdome, 
saith  Christe,  is  not  of  this  world,  and  they  would  shift  in  both 
Bishoppes  and  Magistrates  into  his  spirituall  throne  to  make 


it  of  this  worlde  ;  yea  to  stay  the  Church  gouernement  on  them, 
is  not  onely  to  shift  but  to  thrust  them  before  Christ.  Yet 
vnder  him  in  his  spirituall  kingdome  are  [i.  Cor.  12.]  first 
Apostles,  secondlie  Prophetes,  thirdlie,  teachers  &c.  Also 
helpers  and  spirituall  guides  :  But  they  put  the  Magistrates 
first,  which  in  a  common  wealth  in  deede  are  first,  and  aboue 
the  Preachers,  yet  haue  they  no  ecclesiasticall  authoritie  at 
all,  but  onely  as  anie  other  Christians,  if  so  be  they  be  Chris¬ 
tians.  Therefore  hath  God  made  these  teachers  fooles,  and 
these  spirituall  professours  as  madde  men.  For  woe  unto  you, 
ye  Priestlie  preachers  and  Doctours  hypocrites,  which  are  a 
snare  to  the  people,  and  fill  vp  their  measure  of  iniquitie, 
while  ye  pretende  the  Magistrates  authoritie.  For  will  anie 
man  else  giue  ouer  his  calling,  or  abridge  the  full  execution 
thereof,  when  the  Magistrates  forbid  them,  will  they  cease  the 
teaching  or  due  guiding  of  their  housholdes  and  charge  for 
their  dischargings,  and  should  the  labourers  in  Gods  spirituall 
husbandrie  giue  ouer  and  ceasse.  For  it  is  Gods  husbandrie 
[1.  Cor.  3.]  and  not  theirs,  the  Church  is  his  building  and  not 
theirs.  They  are  but  members  thereof  if  they  be  Christians, 
and  are  not  anie  way  to  stay  the  building,  neither  is  it  to  tarie 
or  wait  vpon  them.  But  these  wicked  preachers  eate  vp  and 
spoyle  the  Lords  haruest  them  selues,  and  then  set  open  the 
gapp,  as  though  the  Magistrates  brake  in  like  wild  bores,  and 
spoiled  the  haruest.  They  say,  beholde  we  haue  a  Christian 
Prince,  and  a  mother  in  Israel  :  but  can  they  be  Christians, 
when  they  make  them  to  refuse,  or  withstand  the  gouernement 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  or  will  not  be  subiect  vnto  it.  If 
they  therefore  refuse  and  withstande,  howe  should  they  be 
taried  for  ?  If  they  be  with  them,  there  is  no  tarying  :  and 
if  they  be  against  them,  they  are  no  Christians,  and  therefore 
also  there  can  be  no  tarying.  For  the  worthie  may  not  tarie 
for  the  vnworthie,  but  rather  forsake  them,  as  it  is  writte 
[Actes  2.],  Saue  your  selues  from  this  frowarde  generation  : 
and  cast  not  pearles  before  Swine,  nor  holy  things  vnto  dogges 
[Matth.  8.]  :  and  rebuke  not  a  skorner  sayeth  the  wise  man 
[Prouerb.  9.],  least  he  hate  thee  :  and  inquire  who  is  worthie, 
sayeth  Christ  [Mat.  10.].  He  that  will  be  saued,  must  not 
tarie  for  this  man  or  that:  and  he  that  putteth  his  hande  to 
the  plowe,  and  then  looketh  backe,  is  not  fitt  for  the  kingdome 
of  God  [Luke  9.].  Therefore  woe  vnto  you  ye  blinde  guides, 
which  cast  away  all  by  tarying  for  the  Magistrates.  The 
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Lorde  will  remember  this  iniquitie,  and  visite  this  sinne  vpon 
you.  Ye  will  not  haue  the  kingdome  of  God,  to  go  forward  by 
his  spirit,  but  by  an  armie  &  strength  for  sooth  [Zacha.  4.] : 
ye  will  not  haue  it  as  Leauen  hidde  in  three  peckes  of  meale, 
till  it  leauen  all  [Matt.  13.],  but  at  once  ye  will  haue  all 
aloft,  by  ciuill  power  and  authoritie  :  you  are  offended  at 
the  basenesse  and  small  beginnings,  and  because  of  the 
troubles  in  beginning  reformation,  you  will  doe  nothing. 
Therefore  shall  Christ  be  that  rocke  of  offence  vnto  you,  and 
ye  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be 
snared,  and  shal  be  taken.  You  wil  be  deliuered  from  the 
yoke  of  Antichrist,  to  the  which  you  doo  willinglie  giue  your 
neckes,  by  bowe,  and  by  sworde,  and  by  battell,  by  horses  and 
by  horssemen  [Hosea  2.],  that  is,  by  ciuill  power  and  pornpe  of 
Magistrates :  by  their  Proclamations  and  Parliamentes  :  and 
the  kingdome  of  God  must  come  with  obseruation  [Luke  17.], 
that  men  may  say,  Loe  the  Parliament,  or  loe  the  Bishoppes 
decrees:  but  the  kingdome  of  God  shoulde  be  within  you.  The 
inwarde  obedience  to  the  outwarde  preaching  and  gouerne- 
ment  of  the  Church,  with  newnes  of  life,  that  is  the  Lordes 
kingdome.  This  ye  despise.  Therefore  shall  ye  desire  to  see 
the  kingdome  of  God,  and  shall  not  see  it,  and  to  enioye  one 
day  of  the  Sonne  of  man,  and  ye  shall  not  enioye  it.  For  ye 
set  aloft  mans  authoritie  aboue  Gods,  and  the  Preacher  must 
hang  on  his  sleeue  for  the  discharge  of  his  calling.  In  the  32. 
of  lob,  doth  not  Elihu  holde  his  authoritie,  and  durst  not 
account  of  mannes  authorising,  though  learned,  wise  and  aged, 
yea  the  Elders  or  Fathers  of  the  Church,  neither  would  he 
spare  either  lob  or  them,  or  subinitte  him  selfe  to  them  in 
respecte  of  his  calling.  I  will  receiue  no  mans  person,  saieth 
he,  and  I  will  vse  no  title  (or  preface)  before  man,  for  I  knowe 
not  to  vse  tytles,  If  I  vse  them  a  little,  he  would  take  me  awaye 
that  made  me.  But  these  men  name  them  selues,  some  the 
Bishoppes  Chaplaines,  some  my  Lordes  Chaplaines,  and  some 
the  Queenes  Chaplaines,  and  call  them  their  Masters,  to  whom 
their  calling  and  ministerie  must  serue  at  commaundement. 
Thus  the  Lordes  spirituall  message  must  be  beautified  with 
these  tytles  of  men,  (  The  right  Honorable  my  I.orde.  7 oho  is 

my  very  good  Lorde  and  Maister ,)  Yet  Christe  him  selfe  saieth 
[Mat.  11.],  that  the  Preachers  nowe  in  his  kingdome,  have 
greater  authoritie  than  Iohn  Baptist,  and  Iohn  Baptist  greater 
then  the  Prophetes  before  him.  Therefore  if  leremie  was  set 
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ouer  the  Nations  &  ouer  the  Kingdomes,  to  plucke  vp  and  to 
roote  out,  and  to  destroye  and  throwe  dovvne,  to  builde  and -to 
plante  [Ierem.  i .],  Then  haue  we  also  an  authorise  against 
which  if  the  Kings  and  Nations  doo  sett  them  selues,  we  maye 
not  be  afraide  of  their  faces,  nor  leaue  our  calling  for  them. 
Howe  long  therefore  will  these  men  take  the  inheritance  from 
the  right  heire,  and  giue  it  unto  the  seruaunt  ?  For  the  spirituall 
power  of  Christe  and  his  Church,  and  the  Keyes  of  binding  and 
losing,  they  take  from  Christe,  and  giue  to  the  Magistrate. 
The  Magistrates  haue  the  ciuill  sworde,  and  least  they  should 
strike  them  therewith,  they  giue  them  the  Ecclesiastical  also. 
Hoe  say  they,  If  we  were  Prophetes,  or  if  we  were  Apostles, 
then  shoulde  we  preache  though  the  Magistrate  forbidde  us, 
but  wee  are  but  bare  Pastors  or  Preachers,  and  therefore  we 
must  feare  their  frowning  and  threates,  and  keepe  silence 
thereat.  But  let  them  speake,  Had  not  the  Magistrates,  as 
full  and  the  same  power  ouer  Apostles,  as  ouer  other  Pastoures, 
or  were  Apostles  more  exempted  from  their  obedience  to 
Magistrates,  then  other  Preachers  ?  For  let  euerie  soule  be 
subiect  to  the  higher  powers,  saieth  the  scriptures  [Rom.  13.]. 
Therefore  as  they  coulde  not  displace,  nor  discharge  Apostles 
from  their  office  &  calling,  no  more  can  they  doo  lawfull  Pas- 
tours  and  Preachers  :  for  whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  obeye  men  rather  then  God,  let  all  men  iudge  [Actes 
4.].  But  to  this  they  aunswere,  that  Peter  saied  this,  being  an 
Apostle :  But  in  deede  muste  Apostles  onelie  followe  their  call¬ 
ing,  though  menne  doo  discharge  them,  and  may  not  other  doe 
it  likewise  ?  For  as  God  hath  distributed  to  euerie  man  the 
gifte  (saieth  the  Scripture)  [1.  Cor.  7.]  as  the  Lorde  hath  called 
euerie  one,  so  let  him  walke,  and  so  ordained  Paule  in  all  the 
churches.  If  then  the  Magistrate  will  commaunde  the  Souldiour 
to  be  a  Minister,  or  the  Preacher  to  give  ouer  his  calling,  and 
chaunge  it  for  an  other,  they  ought  not  to  obeye  him,  for  they 
haue  not  the  gifte,  and  God  hath  called  them  this  way  rather 
then  that.  Yet  if  the  Magistrate  call  one  of  a  lower  calling  to 
an  higher,  to  the  which  he  is  fitt  and  prepared,  he  ought  to 
obeye,  for  God  hath  calleth  [sic]  him  thereto.  And  in  all  thinges 
wee  must  firste  looke,  what  is  the  Lordes  will  and  charge,  and 
then  what  is  the  will  of  man.  For  we  are  bought  for  a  price, 
saieth  Paule,  [1.  Cor.  7.]  and  we  may  not  be  seruauntes  to  the  vn- 
lawfull  comaundings  of  men.  And  this  freedome  haue  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  they  consider  what  is  lawfull  and  what  is  profitable, 
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what  they  may  doo  and  what  is  expedient  [i.  Cor.  6.],  and  in 
no  case  bee  brought  vnder  the  power  of  anie  thing,  as  Paule 
teacheth  vs  [i.  Cor.  io.].  What  soeuer  doth  most  edifie,  that 
must  we  chuse,  and  auoide  the  contrarie  :  and  what  soeuer  is 
most  expedient,  that  must  be  done,  and  so  we  must  applie  our 
seines  all  vnto  all,  that  notwithstanding  we  holde  our  libertie. 
For 'if  either  Magistrate  or  other  would  take  that  from  vs,  wee 
must  not  giue  place  by  yeelding  vnto  them,  no,  not  for  an 
houre  [Galat.  2.],  and  this  libertie  is  the  free  vse  of  our  callings 
and  guiftes,  as  we  see  most  agreeing  to  the  worde  of  God, 
and  expedient  for  his  glorie.  Therefore  the  Magistrates  com- 
maundement,  must  not  be  a  rule  vnto  me  of  this  and  that 
duetie,  but  as  I  see  it  agree  with  the  worde  of  God.  So  the  it  is 
an  abuse  of  my  guifte  and  calling,  if  1  cease  preaching  for  the 
Magistrate,  when  it  is  my  calling  to  preach,  yea  cSz:  woe  unto  me, 
if  I  preache  not,  for  necessitie  is  laied  vpon  me,  and  if  I  doe  it 
unwillinglie,  yet  the  dispensation  is  committed  vnto  me  [1.  Cor. 
9.].  And  this  dispensation  did  not  the  Magistrate  giue  me,  but 
God  by  consent  and  ratifying  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  as  the 
Magistrate  gaue  it  not,  so  can  he  not  take  it  away.  In  deede 
if  God  take  it  away  for  my  wickednesse  and  euill  deserte,  he 
may  remoue  me  from  the  Church,  and  withholde  me  from 
preaching :  but  if  God  doo  it  not,  and  his  worde  doeth  ap- 
proue  me,  as  most  meete  for  that  calling,  I  am  to  preache  still, 
except  I  be  shut  vp  in  prison,  or  otherwise  with  violence  with' 
helde  from  my  charge.  For  the  Magistrate  so  vsing  me  can¬ 
not  be  a  Christian,  but  forsaketh  the  Church  :  and  ho  we  then 
should  my  office  in  the  Church  depende  on  him  which  is  none 
of  the  Church  ?  And  the  welfare  of  the  Church  must  be  more 
regarded  and  sought,  then  the  welfare  of  whole  Kingdomes  and 
Countries,  as  it  is  written  [Isa.  43.]:  Because  thou  wast  pre¬ 
cious  in  my  sight,  and  thou  wast  honourable  and  I  loued  thee, 
therefore  will  I  giue  man  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  sake. 
And  againe  he  saieth,  I  gaue  Egypt  for  thy  raunsome,  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  thee.  The  Lorde  shall  therefore  iudge  these 
men,  and  cut  them  of  both  heade  &  tayle,  braunch  and  rushe 
in  one  day.  The  auncient  and  the  honorable  men,  which  take 
on  them  to  put  downe  the  Lordes  authoritie,  and  to  stoppe  the 
mouthes  of  his  messengers,  they  be  the  heade,  and  the  wicked 
teachers  which  exalte  men  aboue  God,  they  are  the  tayle. 
They  are  afrayde  of  the  face  of  the  Magistrate,  &  do  flatter 
and  currie  fauour  with  them,  and  thcv  would  have  vs  also  to 
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doo  the  like.  But  ye  the  Lords  faithfull  seruauntes  trusse  vppe 
your  loines  as  Ieremie  [Iere.  i.],  which  in  your  charges  have 
greater  authoritie  than  Ieremie,  as  we  proued  before.  Arise 
and  speake  vnto  them,  all  that  I  commaunde  you,  sayeth  the 
Lorde.  For  I,  beholde  I  haue  made  you  as  defenced  cities, 
and  yron  pillers,  &  walles  of  brasse,  against  the  whole  lande, 
against  the  Kinges  and  against  the  Princes,  against  the 
Priestes  and  against  the  people.  For  they  shall  fight  against 
you,  but  they  shall  not  preuayle,  for  I  am  with  you  to  deliuer 
you  euen  to  the  ende  of  the  worlde.  Therefore  yee  vanishe  in 
vanitie  yee  wicked  Preachers  .  for  knowe  ye  not,  that  they  which 
haue  their  full  and  sufficient  authoritie  and  calling,  are  not  to 
tarie  for  a  further  authorising.  And  hath  not  euerie  lawfull 
Pastor  or  Preacher  his  full  authoritie  ?  Are  they  not  to  teach 
the  whole  will  of  God,  and  guide  accordingly,  and  haue  they 
not  then  their  whole  authoritie  ?  For  herein  was  Paule  free 
frem  the  bloode  of  all  menne  [Actes  20,],  because  he  had  kept 
nothing  backe,  but  hadde  shewed  them  all  the  counsell  of 
God.  But  (say  they)  Paule  taught  them  in  deede  the  whole 
counsell  of  God,  and  so  maye  wee,  but  we  may  not  gouerne  :  we 
may  tell  the  Magistrates,  that  gouernement  is  wanting,  but  we 
may  not  take  vppon  us,  to  be  reformers.  In  deede,  did  not 
Paule  both  in  worde  and  deede  testify  his  faithfulnesse,  did 
he  not  in  practise  as  well  as  in  wordes,  fulfill  his  calling?  For 
(sayeth  he)  you  knowe  my  maner  of  life  :  and  addeth  further, 
that  in  seruing  the  Lorde,  he  kept  backe  nothing  that  was  prof¬ 
itable.  [Act.  20.  18,  19,  20.]  Howe  then  shoulde  hee  keepe 
backe  the  gouernement  of  the  Church,  whiche  is  all  in  all. 
And  in  the  35.  verse,  he  setteth  himselfe  for  example,  for  I 
haue  sheweth  you  all  thinges,  saieth  hee,  howe  that  so  labour¬ 
ing,  ye  ought  to  supporte  the  weake.  Noting  that  hee  sheweth 
in  worde  and  example,  not  that  onelie,  but  all  thinges  else,  for 
due  guiding  of  the  Church.  And  therefore  let  them  not  flee 
to  their  odde  distiction  of  ordinarie  ond  [and]  extraordinarie, 
as  though  Paule  might  guide  the  Churche  without  tarying  for 
the  Magistrate  and  wee  may  not.  For  Paule  set  downe  him 
selfe  for  an  example:  and  in  the  28.  verse,  and  in  the  31.  he 
applieth  all  vnto  them,  that  they  shoulde  followe  him,  that  they 
shoulde  watche  night  and  daye  in  teaching  and  guiding  the 
flocke  as  he  did.  Yea  they  must  not  onelie  preache,  but  teache 
them  the  practise.  They  muste  obserue  and  doo  all  thinges 
which  Christ  hath  commaunded.  [Matth.  28.]  And  the  Lorde 
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did  not  onelie  shewe  them  the  Tabernacle,  but  badde  them 
make  it  [Exod.  25.].  But  these  menne  will  not  make  it  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  tarie  for  the  Magistrate.  Christe  is  before  vs  and 
his  Apostles  :  as  Moses  a  figure  of  Christe  was  before  them,  and 
yet  we  must  tarie  for  the  Magistrates.  And  for  what  Magis¬ 
trates  ?  For  those  of  our  charge,  trowe  ye,  or  for  those  which 
are  none  of  our  charge  ?  Muste  wee  not  in  all  thinges  looke 
duelie  to  our  charge,  and  let  them  goe  which  are  none  of  our 
charge  ?  For  wee  shall  not  giue  accounptes  vnto  God  for  them 
which  are  out  of  our  charge.  For  we  must  take  heede  to  our 
selues,  sayeth  the  Scripture  [Act.  20.],  and  to  all  the  flocke 
whereof  the  holie  Ghoste  hath  made  vs  ouerseers.  But  these 
men  teach,  that  we  must  let  our  charge  alone,  and  lay  from  vs 
the  gouernement  thereof,  for  their  sakes  which  are  none  of  our 
charge.  Shal  not  these  men  be  hurled  out  of  their  place  and 
charge,  whiche  thus  doo  mocke  with  the  Lord,  and  dallie  with 
their  charges  ?  Yea  the  Lord  shall  take  them  awaye  with 
a  swifte  destruction,  and  menne  shall  clappe  their  handes  at 
them  and  hisse  them  out  of  their  places.  Euerie  Preacher 
must  runne  to  the  Queene  and  to  the  Counsaiil  forsooth,  as 
though  they  were  of  their  charge,  and  the  Magistrates  must 
plant  &  reforme  al  Churches  at  once.  If  they  be  of  their 
fiockes,  why  should  they  tarie  for  the  ?  vnlesse  they  will  have 
the  sheepe  to  force  the  sheepehearde  vnto  his  dutie.  In  deede 
the  Magistrate  may  force  him,  but  it  is  his  shame  to  tarie  till  he 
be  forced.  Be  ashamed  therefore  ye  foolish  shepheardes,  and  laye 
not  a  burthen  on  the  Magistrates,  as  though  they  should  do  that 
in  building  the  Lordes  kingdome,  which  the  Apostles  and  Proph- 
etes  coulde  not  doo.  They  could  not  force  Religion  [Song  8.], 
as  ye  woulde  haue  the  Magistrate  to  do,  and  it  was  forbidden 
the  Apostles  to  preache  to  the  vnworthie,  or  to  force  a  planting 
or  gouernement  of  the  Church  [Mat.  10.].  The  Lordes  king- 
dome  is  not  by  force,  neither  by  an  armie  or  stregth  [Zach.  4  , 
Hosea  2.],  as  be  the  kingdomes  of  this  worlde.  Neither  durst 
Moses,  nor  anie  of  the  good  Kings  of  Iuda  force  the  people  by 
lawe  or  by  power  to  receiue  the  church  gouernement,  but  after 
they  receiued  it,  if  then  they  fell  awaye,  and  sought  not  the 
Lorde,  they  might  put  them  to  death.  For  the  couenaunte  was 
firste  made,  as  it  is  written  [2.  Chro.  15.],  they  made  a  couenant 
to  seeke  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  with  all  their  harte,  and 
with  all  their  soule.  And  then  followe  the  next  wordes  which 
are  to  be  vnderstoode  of  the  which  made  the  couenaunt,  for  of 


them  which  so  sware  vnto  the  Lorde,  whosoeuer  did  not  seeke 
the  Lorde  God  of  Israel,  should  be  slaine,  whether  he  were 
small  or  great  man  or  woman.  And  therefore  did  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  gather  them  together,  to  warre  against 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  because  they  seemed  to  for¬ 
sake  the  couenant  [loshu.  22].  Yet  woulde  not  Hezekiah  fight 
against  Israel,  though  they  laughed  him  to  skorne  and  mocked 
at  his  doings  [2.  Chro.  30],  for  they  had  not  receiued  the  eoue- 
naunt,  but  their  forefathers,  and  they  were  nowe  called  to  the 
couenaunt  againe,  which  the  Lorde  had  disannulled  with  their 
forefathers:  as  it  is  written  [2.  Chro.  15.],  that  for  a  long 
season  Israel  had  bin  without  the  true  God,  and  without 
Prieste  to  teache,  and  without  lawe.  Nowe  therefore  let  the 
wise  vnderstande  these  things,  and  the  Lorde  be  merciful!,  and 
deliuer  vs  from  these  vnreasonable  and  euill  men.  For  there 
is  no  ende  of  their  pride  and  crueltie  which  ascende  vp  and  sit 
in  the  Magistrates  chaire  and  smite  the  people  with  a  contin- 
uall  plague,  and  such  of  them  as  haue  not  yet  gotten  the 
roume,  do  crie  for  Discipline,  Discipline,  that  is  for  a  ciuill 
forcing,  to  imprison  the  people,  or  otherwise  by  violence  to 
handle  and  beate  them,  if  they  will  not  obeye  them.  But  the 
Lorde  shall  bring  them  downe  to  the  dust,  and  to  the  pitt,  as 
abhominable  carkasses,  which  would  be  aboue  the  cloudes,  yea 
which  dare  presume  into  the  throne  of  Christe  Iesus,  and 
vsurpe  that  authorise  and  calling  in  his  Church,  which  is  op¬ 
posed  and  contrarie  to  his  kingdom  and  gouernement.  This 
shall  appeare  afterwarde  :  In  the  meane  time  let  them  knowe 
that  the  Lords  people  is  of  the  willing  sorte.  They  shall  come 
vnto  Zion  and  inquire  the  way  to  Ierusalem  [Ierem.  50.],  not  by 
force  nor  compulsion,  but  with  their  faces  thitherward  :  yea  as 
the  hee  goates  shall  they  be  before  the  flocke,  for  the  haste 
they  haue  vnto  Zion,  and  they  them  selues  shall  call  for  the 
couenaunt,  saying,  Come  and  let  vs  cleaue  faste  vnto  the  Lorde 
in  a  perpetuall  couenaunt  that  shall  neuer  be  forgotten.  For 
it  is  the  conscience  and  not  the  power  of  man  that  will  driue 
vs  to  seeke  the  Lordes  kingdome  :  as  it  is  written  againe  [Ierem. 
51.],  Remember  the  Lorde  a  farre  of,  and  let  Ierusalem  come 
into  your  mindes,  for  they  see  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Lorde, 
where  the  Lordes  kingdome  is  not,  and  they  flee  from  the 
same  going  and  weeping  as  they  goe,  as  the  Prophete  saieth 
[Iere.  51.],  because  he  hath  bin  angrie  so  long.  But  nowe  they 
haue  escaped  his  displeasure,  they  goe  on  and  stande  not  still 
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till  they  appeare  before  the  Lorde  in  Zion  [Psal.  84.].  Yea  and 
the  Lords  people  shall  come  will inglie  in  the  day  of  his  assem¬ 
blies,  euen  his  armies  in  holie  beautie  [Psal.  no].  Yet  the 
frowarde  wilbe  frowarde  still,  for  (say  they)  Moses  and  the 
kinges  of  luda  did  reforme  the  Church,  and  they  were  taried 
for,  therefore  we  also  must  tarie  for  our  Magistrates.  Beholde 
nowe  howe  the  shame  of  their  faces  doeth  testifie  against 
them,  which  dare  against  their  consciences,  make  our  Magis¬ 
trates  prophetes  with  Moses,  yea  high  Priestes  as  he  was  and 
figures  of  Christ,  as  both  he  was  and  the  Kings  of  luda  also. 
How  boldelie  also  dare  they  peruert  the  trueth,  affirming  that 
some  which  ought  to  reforme,  did  it  not,  because  they  would 
tarie  for  Moses  or  for  the  Kinges  of  luda.  For  did  Zacharie 
(say  they)  or  the  Prophet  Haggaie,  builde  of  them  selues,  and 
not  rather  call  on  the  ciuill  Magistrates  and  tarie  for  them  ? 
But  they  knowe  not  (as  men  that  are  willinglie  ignoraunt)  that 
their  building  of  the  Temple  stoode  in  outwarde  furniture  of 
timber,  stone,  cariage,  and  therefore  had  neede  of  the  helpe 
of  Zerubabel  the  Prince  :  but  our  spirituall  prouision,  as  the 
guiftes,  callings,  and  graces  of  the  Church  neede  not  anie 
worldlie  preparation  in  such  outwarde  cerimonies.  Therefore 
we  aunswere,  that  Zerubabel  being  a  figure  of  Christ,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  Zacharie  the  4.  he  was  to  be  chiefe  in  the  worke. 
Neither  were  they  in  that  worke  as  ciuill  Magistrates  nowe 
a  dayes,  but  as  Spirituall  guides,  representing  Christe  and  his 
spirituall  kingdome.  Neither  did  Haggaie  or  Zacharie  tarie  for 
the  Magistrates,  but  went  before  them,  for  in  the  name  of  God 
they  commaunded  them  to  builde,  and  the  text  sayeth  further 
[Ezra  5.],  that  they  ioyned  with  them  and  helped  them.  So 
that  neither  by  worde  nor  deede  they  taried  and  were  behinde  : 
yea  when  the  King  (whose  subiectes  they  were)  commaunded 
them  to  cease,  they  refused  to  giue  ouer  the  building.  This 
appeareth  in  Ezra  4.  23.  and  in  Ezra  5.  1.  And  before  also 
[Hag.  1.  2.,  Hag.  2.  15.],  because  they  ceased  and  lingered  the 
building,  for  that  the  Magistrates  were  against  them,  they  were 
sharpelie  reproued  of  Haggai,  and  it  was  a  most  grieuous  curse 
vnto  them.  Yet  dare  these  menne  laye  sinne  vpon  the  Proph¬ 
etes,  as  tarying  lingering  for  the  Magistrates.  And  wherefore  ? 
Forsooth  they  did  not  hewe  timber,  and  caiie  stones  first  of  all 
to  further  the  worke.  But  in  deede,  were  they  not  firste  when 
they  commaunded  and  the  other  obeyed,  and  when  they  ioyned 
with  them  N  helped  them  ?  For  otherwise  might  Salomon 
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also  not  to  be  saied  to  builde  the  Temple,  but  to  tarie  for 
others,  because  he  him  selfe  brought  not  the  stones,  neither 
hewed  them,  but  commaunded  others  (as  the  text  sayeth) 
[i.  Kin.  5.  17]  and  they  obeyed  and  brought  great  stones  and 
costlie  stones  to  make  the  foundation  of  the  house.  But  if 
Zacharie  or  Haggai  had  taried,  it  proueth  not  that  we  must 
tarie  for  our  Magistrates.  For  both  Iehoshua  the  high  Prieste, 
and  Zerubbabel  the  Prince,  were  figures  of  the  high  priest- 
hoode  and  princedome  of  Christe,  and  also  had  an  ecclesiastical 
gouernement  ouer  the  Church,  which  our  Magistrates  haue 
not.  And  further  also,*  euerie  lawfull  Preacher  at  this  time 
hath  that  authorise  of  building  Gods  Church  equall  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Iehoshuah,  or  rather  superior,  for  they  are 
compared  with  them,  as  the  11.  of  the  Reuelation.  and  the 
4.  of  Zacharie  will  testifie,  and  in  the  11.  of  Matthewe,  and 
the  3.  to  the  Corinthes  the  seconde  Epistle,  they  are  preferred 
afore  them.  We  knowe  that  Moses  might  reforme,  and  the 
iudges  and  Kings  which  followed  him,  and  so  may  our 
Magistrates :  yea  they  may  reforme  the  Church  and  com- 
maunde  things  expedient  for  the  same.  Yet  may  they  doo 
nothing  concerning  the  Church,  but  onelie  ciuilie,  and  as 
ciuile  Magistrates,  that  is,  they  haue  not  that  authoritie  ouer 
the  Church,  as  to  be  Prophetes  or  Priestes,  or  spiritual  Kings, 
as  they  are  Magistrates  ouer  the  same  :  but  onelie  to  rule  the 
common  wealth  in  all  outwarde  Iustice,  to  maintaine  the  right 
welfare  and  honor  thereof,  with  outward  power,  bodily  punish¬ 
ment,  &  ciuil  forcing  of  me.  And  therfore  also  because  the 
church  is  in  a  common  wealth,  it  is  of  their  charge :  that 
is  concerning  the  outward  prouision  &  outward  iustice,  they 
are  to  look  to  it,  but  to  copell  religion,  to  plant  churches  by 
power,  and  to  force  a  submission  to  Ecclesiastical  gouernement 
by  lawes  &  penalties  belongeth  not  to  them,  as  is  proued 
before,  neither  yet  to  the  Church.  Let  vs  not  therfore  tarie 
for  the  Magistrates :  For  if  they  be  christias  thei  giue  leaue 
&  gladly  suffer  &  submit  the  selves  to  the  church  gouernemet. 
For  he  is  a  Christian  which  is  redeemed  by  Christ  vnto  holines 
&  happines  for  euer  &  professeth  the  same  by  submitting  him 
self  to  his  lawes  &  gouernmet.  And  if  they  be  not  Christians, 
should  the  welfare  of  the  church  or  the  saluatio  of  mens 
soules,  hang  on  their  courtesie  ?  But  they  aske  how  we 
proue  that  Moses  &:  the  kings  of  ludah  &  the  Iudges  before 
the,  were  figures  of  Christ.  They  know  it  true,  &  dare  not 
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denie  it,  &  yet  to  quarel  &  trifle  with  the  trueth,  they  must 
haue  it  proued.  Yea  they  charge  vs  as  Anabaptistes  &  deny¬ 
ing  Magistrates,  because  we  set  not  vp  them,  nor  the  Magis¬ 
trates  aboue  Christ  Iesus  and  his  glorious  kingdome.  How 
often  haue  we  proued  by  word  &  writing  these  matters.  For 
the  Scepter  shal  not  depart  fro  Iuda,  saith  the  Scripture 
[Gene.  49.]  nor  a  law  giuer  fro  betwene  his  feete,  vntil  Shiloe 
come.  By  these  wordes  Iacob  did  prophesie,  that  one  should 
take  the  spiritual  kingdom  &  be  Lord  thereof,  namelie  Christ 
Iesus,  and  euer  more  one  of  the  tribe  of  Iuda  &  house  of 
Dauid,  should  foreshew  the  same  as  in  figure,  &:  sit  also  in 
the  throne  of  iudgemet,  to  declare  it  more  liuelie,  and  that 
the  throne  of  Dauid  and  the  raigne  of  his  children  did  so 
signifie,  the  Scripture  declareth,  as  it  is  written  [Isa.  16.], 
In  mercie  shall  the  throne  be  established,  &  he  shal  sit  vpon 
it  in  stedfastnes  in  the  Tabernacle  of  Dauid,  iudging  and 
seeking  iudgement  and  hasting  iustice.  And  again  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  [Psal.  45.],  In  steade  of  thy  fathers  shal  thy  children  be, 
whom  thou  shalt  make  Princes  throughout  all  the  earth.  And 
this  is  spoken  of  the  posteritie  of  Salomon,  which  as  figures 
of  Christ,  were  Lords  of  the  world,  though  their  dominio  in 
worldly  wise  was  not  so  large.  For  all  that  Psalm  is  to  mag- 
nifie  the  kingdome  of  Christ  which  is  his  church,  which  was 
prefigured  by  Salomon  &  his  posteritie,  and  by  the  mariage 
of  Salomon,  which  shadowed  the  church  &  the  childre  thereof. 
And  againe  it  is  writte  [Isa.  9.],  that  Christ  shall  sit  vpo  the 
throne  of  his  father  Dauid,  &:  vpon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it 
&  to  stablish  it  with  iudgement  and  with  iustice  for  euer. 
Wherefore  was  it  called  the  throne  of  Dauid  &  his  kingdom, 
but  because  in  a  cotinual  course  it  shadowe  out  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  till  his  coming.  Therefore  also  are  Dauid,  Salomon, 
Iehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Iosiah,  and  others,  set  downe  in  the 
Scripture  as  figures.  Yea  and  the  euill  kings  of  Iuda,  though 
not  in  their  wickednesse,  yet  in  that  authorise  and  calling 
whiche  they  shoulde  haue  rightlie  vsed  were  figures. 

For  they  all  had  their  entrance  at  the  East  gate  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  at  the  which  the  people  might  worshippe,  but  not  goe  in 
[Ezek.  46.]  :  they  might  pray  for  the  people,  and  by  their  sacri¬ 
fices  attonement  might  be  made:  as  it  is  writte  [Psal.  20.],  Let 
him  remember  all  thine  offerings,  and  turne  thy  burnt  offerings 
into  Ashes.  And  againe,  Saue  Lorde,  let  the  King  heare  vs  in 
the  daye  that  we  call.  Yea  all  those  Kings  were  to  looke  to 


the  Temple,  to  the  building  and  restoring  thereof  when  it  was 
decayed,  as  did  Iehoash,  Iosiah,  Hezekiah,  and  others. 

Let  them  looke  the  4.  of  Zacharie,  the  thirde  of  Hosea,  and 
5.  verse,  the  33  of  Ieremie,  and  manie  other  places,  especiallie 
in  the  Psalmes,  and  they  shall  finde  Dauid  and  his  children 
after  him,  in  the  throne  of  iudgement  to  foreshewe  the  comming 
of  Christ.  And  if  the  high  Priestes  and  Kings  of  Iudah  in 
their  spiritual  ministration  were  glorious  [Zacha.  4.],  because 
they  figured  Christ  Iesus,  &  for  the  glorie  of  their  office  were 
copared  to  two  Oliue  trees,  and  two  golden  Candlestickes 
[Reuela.  ti.],  Then  also  must  their  ministration  be  glorious,  to 
whom  God  shall  giue  power  in  these  latter  dayes  to  be  his  wit¬ 
nesses.  For  they  also  stande  before  the  God  of  the  earth,  as 
it  is  written  Reuel.  11.  And  if  anie  man,  whether  Magistrate  or 
other,  would  hurt  them,  the  fire  of  their  message  proceedeth 
out  of  their  mouthes,  and  deuoureth  their  enimies.  Therefore 
is  their  authoritie  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  much  lesse  doeth 
it  depende  on  man,  or  on  the  Magistrate.  For  vpon  what  man 
did  the  authoritie  of  Moses  depende  ?  yet  Paule  affirmeth 
[2.  Cor.  3.],  that  the  ministration  of  the  spirite  committed  to 
all  faithful!  teachers  at  this  time,  exceedeth  in  glorie  the  minis¬ 
tration  by  Moses  and  the  Prophetes  before  time.  Yea  the 
Church  hath  more  authoritie  concerning  Church  gouernement 
then  Magistrates,  as  it  is  written  [Isa.  45.],  They  shall  followe 
thee,  and  shal  goe  in  Chaines  :  they  shall  fall  downe  before 
thee,  and  make  supplication  vnto  thee.  For  who  knoweth  not, 
that  though  Magistrates  are  to  keepe  their  ciuill  power  aboue 
all  persones,  yet  they  come  vnder  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
if  they  be  Christians,  and  are  openlie  to  humble  them  selues  in 
vnfained  repentaunce,  when  they  haue  openlie  and  grieuouslie 
trespassed.  They  are  in  deede  to  keepe  their  Royal  dignitie, 
yet  keeping  that  they  are  to  abase  them  selues  vnto  God  before 
the  face  of  the  Church.  For  all  powers  shall  serue  and  obeye 
Christ,  saieth  the  Prophete  [Isa.  60.] :  and  that  kingdome  and 
nation  which  will  not  also  serue  his  Church  (for  so  is  the  text) 
shall  perishe,  and  the  Nation  shall  be  vtterlie  destroyed.  And 
the  daughters  of  Tyrus,  saieth  the  Psalmist  [Psal.  47 .],  with  the 
riche  of  the  people,  shall  do  homage  before  thy  face  with  pres- 
entes.  And  further  it  is  writte  in  Isai  :  Euerie  tounge  that 
shal  rise  against  thee  in  iudgement,  shall  thou  condemne,  this 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Lords  seruauntes,  and  their  righteousnes 
is  of  me,  saieth  the  Lorde  [Isa.  54.].  But  all  this  would  the 
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aduersaries  shift  of,  with  this  aunswere,  that  concerning  outvvarde 
policie  we  must  tarie  for  the  Magistrate :  See  howe  they  grope 
for  the  wall,  as  menne  without  eyes.  For  when  wee  speake  of 
spirituall  power  and  authoritie  in  the  Church,  doo  we  speake  of 
ciuile  policie,  trowe  ye?  So  then  they  condemne  them  selues 
least  wee  should  doo  it,  that  the  spirituall  power  and  Ecclesias- 
ticall  reformation,  must  proceede  without  tarying,  but  to  redress 
things  ciuilie,  the  ciuile  Magistrate  must  meddle,  and  none  is 
to  take  his  authoritie  from  him.  For  we  knowe  that  when 
Magistrates  haue  bin  most  of  all  against  the  Church  and  the 
authoritie  thereof,  the  Church  hath  most  florished.  Woe  to 
you  therefore  ye  blinde  Preachers  and  hypocrites :  for  ye 
spreade  a  vaile  of  darkenes  vpon  the  people,  and  bring  vpon 
them  a  cursed  couering,  because  by  your  policie  you  hide  them 
vnder  the  power  of  Antichrist,  and  keepe  from  their  eyes  the 
kingdome  of  Christe.  The  Lordes  kingdome  must  waite  on 
your  policie  forsooth,  and  his  Church  muste  bee  framed  to 
your  ciuill  state,  to  supplie  the  wantes  thereof :  and  so  will 
ye  chaunge  the  Lordes  gouernement,  and  put  your  deuises  in 
stead  thereof :  but  his  shalbe  alwayes  the  same,  when  yours 
shall  chaunge  with  your  wittes,  his  lawes  shall  alwayes  abyde 
whe  yours  shal  turne  in  your  hoodes,  his  hath  the  same  offices, 
but  yours  haue  newe  and  renewed  offices  [Ex.  25.  29,  40.,  Mat. 
28.  20.,  1  Tim.  6.  13.].  Goe  to  therefore,  and  the  outwarde 
power  and  ciuil  forcings,  let  vs  leaue  to  the  Magistrates  :  to 
rule  the  common  wealth  in  all  outwarde  iustice,  belongeth  to 
them  :  but  let  the  Church  rule  in  spirituall  wise,  and  not  in 
worldlie  maner  :  by  a  liuelie  lawe  preached,  and  not  by  a  ciuill 
lawe  written  :  by  holinesse  in  inwarde  and  outwarde  obedience, 
and  not  in  straightnesse  of  the  outward  onelie.  But  these 
handsome  Prelates,  would  haue  the  Mase  and  the  Scepter  in 
their  handes,  and  then  hauing  safetie  and  assurance  by  a  lawe 
on  their  sides,  they  would  make  a  goodlie  reformation. 

Beholde  the  Lorde  hath  seene  this  their  villanie,  and  he  hath 
made  them  despised  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  They 
haue  refused  knowledge,  and  the  Lorde  hath  refused  them, 
they  shall  beare  no  more  the  name  of  his  message. 

Of  their  wicked  aunswere ,  that  they  can  not  rente  die  things , 
and  therefore  they  will  tollerate. 

Beholde,  the  Lorde  hath  cast  dunge  on  their  faces,  euen  the 
dunge  of  their  solemne  feastes  [Mala.  2.],  as  of  their  Christ- 
masse,  and  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  of  all  their  traditions, 


receyued  from  Baal.  For  in  their  solemne  meetings,  then 
doeth  their  iniquitie  most  woefullie  appeare.  And  they  haue 
saide  plainlie  (as  in  the  dayes  of  Malachie)  [Mala,  i.]  the  table 
of  the  Lorde  is  not  to  be  regarded.  For  though  hogges  and 
Dogges  come  thereto,  yet  who  can  redresse  it :  or  why  should 
the  Communion  be  counted  polluted  vnto  vs  ?  Thus  they 
pollute  my  name  saieth  the  Lorde,  and  yet  they  say  Wherein 
haue  we  polluted  thy  name?  In  that  ye  suffer  such  wicked- 
nesse  amongest  you,  saieth  the  Lorde,  and  say  also  that  it  is 
sufferable,  and  can  no  way  be  remedied.  O  goodlie  teachers, 
which  eate  vp  the  sinne  of  the  people,  and  devoure  seelie 
soules  whyle  they  wil  tollerate  forsooth  :  For  by  tolleration,  they 
make  vnlawfull  things  lawfull :  and  by  a  protestation  they  iustifie 
all  iniquitie.  In  deede  they  be  euill  say  they,  but  yee  must 
beare  with  them,  for  there  is  no  remedie.  So  not  onlie  they 
practise  and  vse  them  them  selues,  and  drawe  on  others  by 
their  wicked  example,  but  also  commaunde  and  teache  all  men 
the  like,  yea  hate  and  persecute  all  those  which  stande  not 
with  them.  O  notable  Protestantes,  whiche  both  witnesse  euil 
&  do  the  same.  Darkenes  hath  certainlie  couered  vs,  and 
grosse  darkenesse  hath  filled  vs,  that  we  could  not  hitherto 
espie  this  great  follie.  For  no  wickednesse  is  tollerable,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  hardnes  of  mennes  hartes,  we  yeelde  them  vp  to 
their  wickednesse.  For  the  Lordes  way  sayeth  the  Scripture 
[Isa.  35.],  is  holy,  and  no  polluted  shall  passe  by  it.  And 
againe  it  is  written  [Isa.  60.],  That  the  Lordes  people  (he 
speaketh  of  the  Church)  shal  be  all  righteous,  that  is,  no  open 
wickednesse  shal  so  shew  it  selfe  in  the  Church,  that  it  shoulde 
be  incurable.  For  either  the  parties  which  offende,  shalbe 
separate,  or  else  they  shalbe  reclaymed  by  due  admonition. 
And  therefore  the  Church  is  called  the  house  of  the  liuing 
God,  the  piller  and  grounde  of  trueth  [1.  Tim.  3.].  For  by  the 
due  order  therein,  Religion  and  holinesse  is  vphelde,  and  all 
heresies,  euill  maners,  and  wicked  examples  put  awaye.  If 
then  anie  open  wickednesse  must  needes  be  suffered,  it  is  suf¬ 
fered  in  those  which  are  none  of  the  church  :  as  it  is  written 
[1.  Cor.  5.],  What  haue  I  to  doo  to  iudge  them  which  are  with¬ 
out,  doe  yee  not  iudge  them  which  are  within  ?  for  God  iudgeth 
them  which  are  without.  Knowe  ye  not  (saieth  the  Scripture) 
that  a  little  leauen  leaueneth  the  whole  lumpe.  Howe  then 
shall  we  suffer  but  a  little  wickednesse,  whiche  indeede  is  not 
little  if  it  can  not  be  remedied.  Yea  Paule  [1.  Cor.  7.]  would 
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not  bee  brought  into  bondage  of  the  least  thing  that  is,  and  it 
is  horrible  iniquitie  to  be  seruauntes  to  men,  that  is,  when  we 
are  bought  for  so  great  a  price  to  glorifie  God  as  his  free  men, 
that  we  should  be  made  seruaunts  to  menne  to  suffer  their 
wickednesse.  Goe  to  therefore  yee  tolerating  Preachers,  this 
you  get  by  your  tolerating,  to  haue  no  name  amonge  the 
righteous,  nor  to  be  of  the  bodie  of  the  Church.  For  Ierusalem 
is  called  a  citie  of  trueth,  and  the  mountaine  of  the  Lorde,  the 
holie  mountaine  [Zacha.  8.].  But  ye  are  vnholie,  in  that  ye 
saye,  some  pollutions  can  not  bee  clensed  awaye,  but  muste 
needes  be  suffered  among  you.  And  this  is  a  certaine  trueth, 
that  where  anie  open  disorder  is  incurable,  there  is  not  the 
Lords  Zion,  to  the  which  he  is  turned  to  dwell  therein  :  that  is, 
they  are  not  the  Lordes  Church,  ouer  whom  he  doeth  raigne 
to  shewe  his  kingdome  and  gouernement.  For  the  Lordes 
kingdome  is  not  as  mannes,  and  his  rule  in  his  church  is  not 
the  rule  of  man.  Man  is  not  able  to  reforme  al  things,  and  in 
the  common  wealthes  manie  thinges  are  suffered.  But  in  the 
Church,  though  hypocrites  which  are  called  the  tares,  can  not 
bee  rooted  out,  yet  no  open  disorder  shall  so  spreade  it  selfe, 
that  it  can  not  be  remedied.  Else  should  not  the  Church  be 
called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  trueth,  the  Lordes  resting  place, 
his  holie  habitation,  his  kingdome  and  glorious  renowne. 
Therefore  doth  Paule  call  [i.  Cor.  5.]  that  parte  of  church 
gouernement,  which  is  to  separate  the  vngodlie,  the  power  of 
our  Lorde  Iesus  Christ.  For  thereby  are  the  Kings  bounde 
with  chaines,  and  the  Nobles  with  fetters  of  yron  [Psal.  149.], 
that  they  may  execute  vppon  them,  the  iudgement  that  is 
written,  Such  honor  bee  to  all  his  Saintes.  And  in  deede  this 
is  a  great  honour  we  haue,  as  Paule  sayeth  [2.  Cor.  10.],  that 
though  we  walke  in  the  fleshe,  yet  we  warre  not  after  the 
fleshe.  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnall,  but 
mightie  through  God,  to  caste  downe  houldes,  casting  downe 
the  imaginations,  and  euerie  high  thing,  that  is  exalted  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  &  bringing  into  captiuitie  euerie 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  So  then  there  is  nothing 
which  the  Lorde  will  not  breake,  if  it  be  against  his  glorie, 
neither  anie  wickednes  which  the  gouernement  of  his  Churche 
is  not  able  to  put  downe.  For  the  Scepter  of  Christ  is  a  right 
Scepter  [Psal.  45.],  hee  will  keepe  in  awe  his  people  in  this 
life,  and  put  aparte  from  them  the  vnrulie:  he  shall  be  Iudge 
among  the  Heathen,  and  fill  all  with  dead  bodies,  and  smile 
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the  heacles  ouer  great  Countries  [Psal.  no.],  and  after  this  life 
he  hath  made  readie  the  last  vengeance  against  all  disobe¬ 
dience,  when  the  obedience  of  his  people  is  fulfilled.  Howe 
then  dare  these  menne  teache  vs,  that  anie  euill  thing  is  toler¬ 
able  in  the  Church,  as  though  the  church  gouernement  could 
not  remedie  it :  yea  and  so  tolerable,  that  all  men 
should  be  brought  into  bondage  thereby  :  yea 
into  so  foolishe  bondage,  that  they  should 
protest  a  thing  to  be  euill,  and 
so  thinke  they  are  excused  to 
practise  the  same. 


Robert  Browne’s  “  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  Tarying  for  anie” 
was  published  at  Middelburgh  in  Holland  in  1582,  during  Browne’s  two 
years’  exile  there.  In  the  same  year  were  published  “A  Booke  which 
sheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Christians  ”  and  “  A  Treatise 
upon  the  23.  of  Matthewe.”  These  three  treatises  of  Browne’s  are  some¬ 
times  found  together,  bound  as  one.  This  is  the  case  in  the  copy  in  the 
Congregational  Library  in  Boston,  used  for  this  leaflet,  transcribed  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cobb,  the  librarian,  and  by  his  own  hand;  but  Dr. 
Dexter’s  impression  was  that  the  treatises  were  issued  separately  as  fast  as 
printed,  although  with  the  intention  of  making  one  book  of  them,  the  three 
being  unified  by  one  purpose.  “These  books,  aside  from  any  little  local 
currency  which  they  may  have  had,  were  sent  over  in  sheets  into  England, 
where  they  were  bound  and  circulated  by  warm  sympathizers  there;  where 
they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  drawing  a  special  proclamation  from  the 
queen;  and  where,  before  Browne  trod  again  his  natal  soil,  two  men  had 
been  hanged  for  dispersing  the  same.” 

The  common  principle  of  these  works  was  the  principle  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  or  Independency, —  the  theory  of  church  government  adopted  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  were  long  called  Brownists  in  England,  and 
which  finally  became  the  polity  of  Cromwell  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Robert  Browne  may  properly  be  called  the  first 
Independent ;  and  so  close  were  the  relations  in  that  day  of  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization  that  the  reforms  which  he  inaugurated  have  as  great 
political  as  religious  significance.  “  Robert  Browne,  I  must  think,”  says 
Dr.  Dexter,  “is  entitled  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  having  been  the 
first  writer  clearly  to  state  and  defend  in  the  English  tongue  the  true  —  and 
now  accepted  —  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  magistrate  to  the  church”: 
namely,  that,  so  long  as  men  conduct  themselves  properly  in  society  and 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
creed.  “  The  magistrates,”  said  Robert  Browne,  “  have  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  at  all,  but  only  as  any  other  Christians,  if  so  be  they  be  Chris¬ 
tians.”  “  The  church  planted  or  gathered,”  so  he  defines  the  church,  de¬ 
scribing  in  the  word  the  polity  of  early  New  England  and  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  “is  a  company  or  number  of  Christians  or  believers,  which 
by  a  willing  covenant  made  with  their  God  are  under  the  government  of 
God  and  Christ,  and  keep  his  laws  in  one  holy  communion.”  The  congre- 
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gations  based  upon  the  teaching  of  Browne  knew  nothing  of  a  separate 
clerical  order.  The  ministers  were  of  the  brethren,  like  all  others  of  the 
congregation.  Thus  Brownism,  or  Congregationalism,  became  everywhere 
the  soil  and  seed  of  democracy.  “Browne  had  no  idea  of  being  a  demo¬ 
crat  or  that  he  was  teaching  democracy.  His  conception  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment  was  of  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Christ  over  his  church.  But 
then  he  conceived  of  Christ  the  king  as  reigning  through  as  many  regents 
as  there  are  individual  subjects  of  his  kingdom  who  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  high  office  and  live  near  to  him  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  he  backed  round  into  the  East,  sailing  with  his  face  set  like 
a  flint  ever  toward  the  glowing  West !  ” 

Browne’s  life  and  teaching  were  both  presented  to  the  world  for  genera¬ 
tions  almost  exclusively  by  his  enemies,  and  they  suffered  greatly  at  their 
hands.  It  was  reserved  for  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  Browne’s  career  and  works,  and  do  full  justice  to  his  memory. 
The  student  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Browne  in  Dr.  Dexter’s  “  Congre¬ 
gationalism  as  seen  in  its  Literature,”  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  history  of  early  Puritanism.  Its  references  to  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  are  exhaustive. 
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